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THE  RED  COAT;  A  FEW  NOTES  CONCEBNING  ITS 
ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

BY  JAMK8  6KANT,  AUTHOR  OF  ''  THE  BOM AMCE  OF  WAIL^' 

"jRdrf,  of  the  colour  of  bloody  one  of  the  primitive  colours," 
we  are  told  by  Walker ;  "  red-coat,  a  name  of  contempt  for  a  soldier/' 
he  adds  unpleasantly  below;  but  Colonel  James  in  his  Military 
Dictionary  renders  it  more  probably,  as  *'  the  familiar  term  for  a 
British  soldier." 

Colonel  Mackinnon  (in  his ''  History  of  the  Coldstream  Guards'^) 
and  other  writers  have  attributed  the  introduction  or  adoption 
of  the  British  uniform  to  William  III. ;  but  there  are  sufficient 

!>roofs  of  its  having  been  common  alike  to  England  and  to  Scotland 
ong  before  the  revolution  in  1688. 

That  red  was  originally  deemed  a  warlike  colour,  tiiough  now 
worn  only  by  the  British  and  Danish  troops,  there  is  abundant 
evidence.* 

Belloua,  the  sister  of  Mars,  is  depicted  by  ancient  painters  a^id 
described  by  the  poets,  as  being  clad  in  garments  stained  with 
blood,  and  the  planet  which  bears  the  name  of  the  warlike  god  is 
known  by  its  ruddy  appearance.  This  hue  arises  simply  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  hence  the  bards  of  classical  antiquity  named  the 
planet  after  the  god  of  battles.  To  show  that  in  savage  lands  some 
of  those  old  ideas  still  prevail,  Captain  James  Grant  in  his  Walk 
across  Africa,  with  the  gallant  and  lamented  Speke,  mentions  that 
his  valet  Uledi  told  him,  ''that  in  his  native  country  of  Uhiao,  the 
people  imagined  that  all  foreigners  eat  human  flesh,  and  that  cloth 
was  dyed  scarlet  with  human  blood.'' 

In  heraldry,  ffules  is  the  vermillion  coloui:  in  the  arms  of  com- 
moners ;  but  without  elaboration,  our  present  object  is  to  trace  the 
origin,  and  the  gradual  adoption  of  our  national  uniform,  ''  the  old 
red  rag  (as  our  soldiers  call  it)  that  tells  of  England's  glory/' 

The  colour  was  deemed  eminently  martial  and  warlike  by  the  Ro- 
mans, among  whom  the  paludamentum,  the  military  robe  or  cloak  of 

*  The  red  of  the  Danish  army  is  darker  than  oars.  In  1702,  their  caTahy,  line 
and  militia  wore  iron  grey,  with  green  stockings ;  bat  there  were  some  exceptions. 
The  first  named  force  had  buff  coats,  and  in  warm  weather  jrode  with  hats,  their 
helmets  hanging  at  their  saddle  bows.  Lobat*8  dragoons  were  clad  in  red,  lined 
with  white ;  the  regiment  of  Jutland  wore  white,  lined  with  red,  red  breeches  and 
biack  cravats ;  and  the  Queen's  own  Guards  wore  fine  scarlet. — Travel*  in  ike 
Retinue  of  the  EngUth  Envoy,  in  1702. 
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a  general  was  scarlet^  bordered  with  purple.  Jnvenal,  (vol.  vi.,) 
mentions  oflScers  clad  in  a  scarlet  dress,  and  according  to  Livy,  such 
was  also  the  attire  of  the  lictors  who  attended  the  consul  in  war. 

Scarlet  is  mentioned  among  the  colours  used  by  the  Britous  for    ^ 
dying  their  skins  in  the  time  of  Julius  XDsesar;  but  their  favourite    *    ^ 
herb  was  glastum,  or  woad,  called  glas  by  the  Celts  i,e.  blue,  that    ,  ^ 
they  might  look  dreadful  in  battle.  Nl  ^^ 

The  red  uniform  of  the  British  Army  was  adopted  simply  from  the 
circumstance,  that  it  was  the  royal  colour  of  the  kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  centuries  before  the  union  of  the  crowns  or  of  ^  i 
the  countries ;  red  and  blue  being  the  royal  livery  of  England,  red  ^  M*^ 
and  yellow  the  royal  livery  of  Scotland.  In  the  latter  country, 
red  has  ever  been  the  judicial  colour,  worn  by  the  Lords  of  Council 
and  Session,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  and  other  cities,  as  well 
as  fay  the  students  of  some  of  the  universities. 

The  Royal  Crowns  of  England  and  Scotland  were  always  lined 
with  scarlet,  though  James  IV.  for  a  time  adopted* imperial  purple. 
The  surcoat  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  is  crimson ;  and  in  the 
apparel  of  those  of  the  Bath,  we  find  the  surcoat,  breeches  and 
stockings  all  red,  as  directed  at  the  revival  of  the  Order  by  George 
I.  in  1725. 

Scarlet  faced  with  blue  was  the  uniform  of  the  City  Guard  of 
Edinburgh,  a  corps  which  existed  from  the  days  of  Vlodden  until 
those  of  Waterloo. 

In  England,  scarlet  and  blue  had  long  been  the  two  chief  colours 
of  the  cloth  directed  for  the  array  of  the  king's  troops  ;  in  the  time 
of  the  Crusades,  the  English  wore  white  crosses ;  but  Henry  VIII. 
had  troops  in  white  with  a  red  cross.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  14th  century,  the  Scots  wore  blue  surcoats  with  white  St. 
Andrew's  crosses  thereon.  Scotch  and  English  soldiers  were  wont 
in  those  days  to  taunt  each  other  as  blue-coat  and  white-coat* 

White  and  red  were  the  colours  worn  by  Richard  II.  as  his  livery, 
and  during  his  reign  they  were  favourites  with  his  courtiers  and 
the  citizens  of  London,  a  large  company  of  whom,  headed  by  the 
mayor,  all  wearing  these,  the  king's  colours,  met  him  and  the 
queen  on  Blackheath,  and  conducted  them  in  state  to  the  Palace 
of  Westminster.  At  the  coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  we  find  the 
English  peers  wearing  a  long  scarlet  tunic,  called  a  houppelande  with 
a  cape  above  it ;  the  knights  and  esquires  present  wore  the  same 
kind  of  tunic,  but  without  the  cape. 

In  1432,  when  Henry  IV.  returned  from  France,  he  was  met 
at  Eltham  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who  was  arrayed  in 
crimson  velvet  with  a  baldrick  of  gold,  attended  by  three  hench- 
men dressed  in  suits  of  red  spangled  with  silver,  and  by  the  alder- 
men wearing  gowns  of  scarlet  with  purple  hoods.  Then  in  1535, 
we  find  Henry  VIII.,  donning  a  crimson  velvet  jerkin  with  purple 
satin  sleeves,  and  among  the  items  of  his  voluminous  wardrobe  are 
*  See  Kirkaldy'B  Memoirs,  page  240. 
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ennnierated,  "a  cloke  of  skarlette  with  a  brodegarde  of  right 
crymson  velvette;  a  dablette  of  caniacion  coloured  sattin  embrow- 
dered  with  damaske  gold ;  a  jacquette  of  the  same/*  and  several 
other  "  dublettcs*'  and  "  clokes'*  of  similar  sanguinary  hues ;  and 
during  his  reijrn,  we  find  the  first  decided  approach  to  the  Uniform 
of  the  future  British  Army. 

*'  Heary  VIII.  passed  to  Bulloigne  with  an  army  divided  into 
three  battalions/'  says  a  curious  work,  printed  at  London  in  1680.* 
*'  In  the  vantgnard  were  12,000  footmen  and  500  light-horsemen, 
doathed  in  blew  jackets,  with  red  guards.  The  middleward  (where 
the  King  was),  consisted  of  £0,000  footmen,  cloathed  with  red 
jackets  and  yellow  guards.  In  the  rereward  was  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  and  with  him  an  army  like  in  number  and  apparell  to  the 
first,  saving  that  therein  served  1,000  Irishmen,  all  naked,  save 
their  mantles  and  their  thicke-gathered  skirts/'  This  indicates  a 
costume  like  that  of  the  Highlanders. 

On  this  occasion,  in  1544;,  Henry  was  attended  by  his  Body- 
Ouard  of  Pensioners,  each  of  whom  "was  accompanied  by  three 
mounted  men-at-arms,  dressed  in  suits  of  red  and  yellow  damask, 
the  plames  of  themselves  and  steeds  being  of  a  like  colour.** 
(Account  of  the  Qentleraen-at-arms.)  In  battle  they  wore  complete 
armour,  their  horses  being  *'  barded  from  counter  to  tail,'*  i.e.,  with 
a  spiked  frontlet  for  the  head,  criniere  to  guard  the  mane,  a 
poitrinal  or  breast-plate,  and  a  croupiere  or  buttock-piece. 

ConteoQporaneously  we  find  his  nephew  James  V.  of  Scotland 
havint^  a  body-guard  established  in  1632,  consisting  of  300  men  of 
Edinburgh,  clad  in  scarlet  doublets  faced  with  blue,  with  blue 
bonnets,  gilt  partisans  and  daggers. 

Henry's  •*  Bulleners,*'  as  they  were  named,  were  conspicuous  in 
their  scarlet  dre.^  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  1547,  where  they  were 
commanded  by  the  Lord  Gray,  and  where  they  were  driven  back  in 
confusion,  leaving  the  staff  of  the  royal  standard  in  the  hands  of 
the  Scots.  In  Patten's  quaint  account  of  this  battle,  he  mentions, 
mcidentally,  that  *'  Sir  Miles  Patrick  being  nigh,  espied  one  in  a 
red  doublet,  whom  he  took  thereby  to  be  an  Englishman.'' 

In  a  letter  of  Sir  /ohn  Harrington's,  we  find  the  pay  and 
clothing  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  troops  in  Ireland  detailed  at  some 
length,  bat  the  colours  are  not  stated.  For  an  officer  in  winter, 
"  a  cassock  of  broad  cloth,  with  bays,  and  trimmed  with  silk  lace, 
278,  5d.  A  doublet  of  canvas,  with  silk  buttons,  and  lined  with 
white  linen,  costing  14s.  5d.  Two  shirts,  three  pairs  of  kersey 
atockiags,  three  pairs  of  shoes  of  neat's  leather,  at  2s.  4d.  per  pair, 
and  one  pair  of  Venetians,  of  broad  Kentish  cloth  with  silver  lace, 
tt  158.  4d." 

On  the  23rd  July,  1601,    1,500   of  her  men   arrived   from 
England,  clad  in  red  cassocks,  to  share  in  the  siege  of  Ostend. — 
(Hist,  of  the  Siege.)    Of  these,  says  Stowe,  1,000  were  Londoners, 
•  "  Relations  of  the  most  famvos  kingdoms,  throwout  the  worlds"  i 
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and  they  are  now  represented  by  Her  Majesty's  3rd  Foot,  or 
Kentish  Baffs. 

We  find  no  trace  of  the  national  colours  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  I.  as  King  of  Scotland,  in  1633,  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
was  escorted  by  the  Gentlemen  Pensioner?,  under  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  under  the  Earl  of  Holland. 
We  are  told  by  Spalding  that  he  was  accompanied  by  ''his  ordinary 
English  Guards,  clad  in  his  livery,  having  brown  velvet  coats,  side 
(i.e.,  close)  to  their  hough,  and  beneath  with  boards  of  black 
velvet,  and  His  Majesty's  armes  wrought  in  raised  and  embossed  work 
of  silver  and  gold  upon  the  back  and  breast  of  ilk  coat.  This  was  the 
ordinary  weed  of  His  Majesty's  Foot  Guards."  Those  furnished  by 
Edinburgh  were  clad  in  ''white  sattin  doublets,  black  velvet 
breeches,  silk  stockings,  hats,  feathers,  and  scarfs.  These  gallants 
had  dainty  muskets,  pikes,  and  gilded  partizans."  On  this  aus- 
picious occasion,  all  the  Scottish  peerage  wore  their  usual  robes  of 
crimson  velvet.  In  this  King's  reign,  David  Bamsay,  who  was  an 
oSScer  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  when  appearing  to  fight  a  duel  with 
Lord  Reay,  wore  a  coat  of  scarlet  (according  to  Sanderson's  History 
of  England),  so  thickly  laced  with  silver  that  the  ground  of  the 
cloth  was  scarcely  visible. 

Singularly  enough,  scarlet  was  early  adopted  among  the  grim 
Scottish  Covenanters.  At  the  battle  of  Kilsythe,  where  Montrose 
routed  their  troops  with  great  slaughter,  we  find  that '' the  red-coat 
musketeers"  were  cut  to  pieces  by  Viscount  Aboyne  and  his 
Gordons.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning  here  that  the  chequer  on 
the  bonnets  of  our  Highland  regiments  was  first  adopted  by  the 
clans  under  Montrose,  as  significant  of  the  fesB-cheque  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  The  great  Marquis  wore  scarlet  at  his  barbarous 
execution  in  Edinburgh,  in  1650 ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year 
we  find  Sir  James  Balfour  recording,  in  his  '*  Memorialls  of  Church 
and  Staite,"  that  an  English  ship  was  made  a  prize  by  the  Scots, 
who  found  in  her  "  eleven  hundred  ^elles  of  broad  clothe,  seven 
hundred  suttes  of  made  clothes,  and  als  many  read  cottes,  250 
carabines,  50O  muskets,  with  powder  and  matches,"  being  supplies 
for  the  troops  of  Cromwell,  several  of  whose  regiments,  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  dad  in  blue. 

Balfour,  at  this  period,  mentions  on  several  occasions  the  "  four- 
tailled"  coats  of  the  Scottish  infantry  and  artillery,  which  must 
have  been  something  like  the  old  Highland  doublet  now  worn  by 
our  Highland  corps. 

At  the  Restoration,  when  forces  were  established  in  England 
and  Scotland,  each  country  having  its  separate  guards,  line,  and 
artillery,  scarlet  was  the  colour  almost  uniformly  adopted,  save  in 
one  instance,  when  the  King  clothed  in  blue,  faced  with  red,  the 
Boyal  Itegiment  of  English  Horse  Guards,  which  was  embodied 
on  the  26th  August,  1661,  under  Aubrey,  Earl  of  Oxford.  These 
colours  it  still  retains ;   but  a  corps  of  marines  raised  about  the 
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same  time,  oddly  enough,  wore  yellow  coats — the  old  Dutch 
unifonn.* 

On  the  2Qd  April  in  the  same  year,  1661,  the  Scottish  Life 
Guards  rode  through  the  city  of  Edinburgh  "in  gallant  order,'' 
says  Nicol  the  Diarist,  "their  carbines  upon  their  saddles,  and 
swords  drawn  in  their  hands.  It  pleased  His  Majesty  to 
clothe  their  trumpeters  and  the  master  of  the  kettle-drum  in  very 
rich  apparel.''  Colours  were  presented^  and  soon  after  the  King 
gave  to  each  gentleman  a  buff  coat. 

In  February,  1688,  General  Sir  Thomas  Dalzell  obtained  from 
the  Privy  Council  at  Edinburgh  a  licence  permitting  the  manu- 
facturers at  Newmills  "to  import  2,536  ells  of  itime-grey  cloth 
from  England,"  for  his  dragoon  regiment,  the  Scots  Greys,  which 
had  been  raised  two  years  before — hence  their  costume,  as  well  as 
their  grey  horses,  may  have  led  to  their  present  well-known 
appellation.     This  grey  cloth  cost  five  shillings  an  ell. 

In  May  of  the  same  year,  Colonel  John  Grahame  of  Claverhouse 
imported  from  England  150  ells  of  red  cloth,  40  ells  of  white,  and 
550  dozen  of  buttons,  for  the  use  of  the  Life  Guards,  and  the 
Council  ordained  that  the  uniform  of  the  Scottish  infantry  should 
be  "  of  such  a  dye  as  shall  be  thought  fit  to  distinguish  sojours 
from  other  skulking  and  vagrant  persons,  who  have  hitherto 
imitated  the  uniform  of  the  King,"  and  red  was  the  dye  so  nni- 
versally  adopted  that  in  1685  we  find  300  ells  of  it  ordered  by 
Captain  Patrick  Grahame  for  the  City  Guard  of  Edinburgh. 

The  Cavalier  trooper,  Captain  Cnchton,  writes  of  the  Scottish 
cavalry  in  red  in  1676 ;  and  in  1684«,  we  find  the  dress  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  was  a  red  coat  lined  with  green,  red  stockings, 
red  breeches  and  white  sashes.t  "  The  colonel  and  other  officers* 
when  on  duty,  to  wear  their  gorgets." 

In  Sir  Patrick  Hume's  account  of  Argyle's  descent  upon  Scot- 
land (printed  in  Rose's  Observations  upon  the  historical  works  of 
Mr.  Fox)  among  the  Scottish  forces  led  by  the  Earl  of  Dumbarton, 
he  says,  "  wee  saw  in  view  a  regiment  of  red-coat  foot,  too  strong 
for  us  to  attacque."  This  was  the  Scots  Boyals,  or  1st  Regiment 
of  the  Line.  Before  the  victorious  charge  at  Killycrankie,  Viscount 
Dundee  is  said  to  have  substituted  a  green  for  a  scarlet  uniform 
over  his  buff  coat ;  and  the  former  colour  is  yet  considered  ominous 
to  those  of  his  name  who  wear  it.{ 

Some  years  before  the  Revolution,  Grenadier  companies  had  beeu 
added  to  the  EngUsh  and  Scottish  establishments. 

Charles  II.  having  resolved  to  introduce  hand-grenades,  on  the 
13th  April,  1678,  issued  a  warrant,  for  a  company  of  one  hundred 

*  WmiaiD  ITT.  hid  a  regiment  of  Datch  Horse  in  London,  styled  the  Bine 
HoTK  Gnardt ;  thej  retained  to  Holland  on  the  20th  March,  1689,  after  which 
the  present  Oxford  Blues  got  that  appellation  permanently. 

t  Royal  Orders,  &c 

t  Browne's  *"  History  of  the  Highlands." 
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men  to  be  added  to  the  Holland  regiment^  under  the  command  of 
Captain  John  Bristoe^  to  be  armed  with  those  explosiyes^  and  to 
be  styled  Grenadiers.  A  similar  company  was  soon  added  to  every 
other  corps  in  both  countries.  These  soldiers  carried  fusils  with 
bayonets,  hatchets  and  swords.  Their  uniform  was  different  from 
that  of  the  musketeer  and  pikeman  ;  the  two  latter  had  round  hats 
with  broad  brims  turned  up  on  one  side ;  the  former  a  fur  cap  with 
a  lofty  crown  ;  they  also  wore  cravats  "  of  fox  tailes." 

*^  In  1678/'  says  Evelyn  in  his  Diary,  "  were  brought  into  the 
service  a  new  sort  of  soldiers  called  Grenadiers,  who  were  dextrous 
at  flinging  hand-grenades,  every  one  having  a  pouch  full ;  they 
wore  furred  caps  with  coped  crowns  like  Janizaries,  which  made 
them  look  very  fierce,  and  some  had  hoods  hanging  down  behind. 
Their  clothing  being  pybald,  yellow  and  red.''  Such  was  the  ori- 
gin of  our  '  British  Grenadiers'  of  immortal  memory  I 

According  to  Fosbroke,  after  throwing  the  grenade,  on  receiving 
the  words  '  Fall  on,'  they  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  hatchets, 
which  they  wore  in  addition  to  muskets,  slings,  swords  and  daggers. 

The  Scottish  government,  in  1702,  raised  a  corps  of  Horse 
Grenadier  Guards,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  United  forces, 
and  now  represented  by  the  Life  Guards. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  clothing  of  the 
British  troops  varied;  hence,  we  find,  that  in  the  year  1685,  when 
the  North  Lincolnshire  (now  10th)  Begiment  of  Foot  was  raised 
by  John,  Earl  of  Bath,  it  wore  blue  coats,  which  were  lined  with 
red,  and  the  men  bad  waistcoats,  breeches  and  stockings  all  of  red, 
and  round  Cavalier  hats  with  broad  brims  which  were  turned  up  on 
one  side,  and  ornamented  with  red  ribbons.  The  companies  of 
pikemen*  alone  wore  red  worsted  sashes.  Shortly  after  the  Eevo- 
lution  in  16b8,  the  10th  Foot  were  clothed  in  scarlet,  like  the.resi 
of  the  British  Infantry. 

In  1687,  the  '  old  Tangier  Regiment,'  or.  Queen's  Own  Foot 
(now  the  2nd  Eegiment)  which  was  raised  in  1661,  for  the  defence 
of  that  portion  of  Africa  which  was  ceded  to  Britain  as  the  dowry 
of  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  wore  a  red  frock  coat  with  skirts  turned 
back,  loose  green  knickerbockers,  white  stockings,  black  broad- 
brimmed  bats,  looped  up  on  one  side,  and  shoes  with  rosettes.  In 
the  buff  belts  were  long  rapiers  and  fixing  daggers,  while  a  collar 
of  bandoliers  was  worn  across  the  chest. 

William  III.  ordained  in  1698,  "  that  no  person  whatsoever 
should  presume  to  wear  scarlet  or  red  cloth  for  livery,  except  such 
as  are  in  His  Majesty's  service,  or  the  Guards,"  yet  for  all  that, 
scarlet  was,  and  is  still,  the  livery  of  more  than  one  noble  family 
in  Scotland. 

*  The  last  pike  perhaps  used  in  the  British  Service  we,  ourselves,  saw  carried  by 
a  sergeant  of  Captain  Wyatt's  Company  of  the  Royal  Artillery  in  1835  whoo 
inarching  for  embarkation  for  Britain,  out  of  Signal  Hill  Barracks  in  Mew* 
foundland. 
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The  8rd,  or  Kentish  Buffs,  were  so  called  from  the  circumstaDce 
of  their  being  the  first  corps  whose  accoutrements  were  made  of 
leather  prepared  from  the  hide  of  the  buffalo.  Their  waistcoats^ 
breeches  and  facings  were,  however,  all  of  the  same  buff  colour  in 
]665,  according  to  Captain  Grose.  For  nearly  the  same  reason, 
the  Slst  or  Hnntinftdonshire  Foot,  raised  in  1702,  call  themselves 
the  "  Young  Buff*.'*  In  the  Army  List,  the  78th  Highlanders  are 
styled  the  Boss-shire  Buffs ;  and  in  some  old  lists,  the  56th,  or 
West  E^sex  Begiment,  raised  in  1755,  figure  by  their  pet  name  of 
Pompadattri,  their  facings  being  then,  as  now,  purple,  the  favou- 
rite colour  of  Madame's  gown  and  fontange.  While  on  the  sub- 
ject of  uniform  and  equipment,  we  may  mention  that  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Sergeant  Donald  Macleod,  "who  having  returned 
wounded,  with  the  corpse  of  General  Wolfe,  was  admitted  an  out- 

tensioner  of  Chelsea  in  1759,  and  is  now*  in  his  I0t5rd  year,'*  we 
ave  an  absurd  statement  to  the  effect,  that  when  he  enlisted  in  the 
1st  Boyal  Scots,  "  as  a  boy  in  the  Scottish  service  under  Kinff 
William  III ;'  they  were  accoutred  with  steel  caps,  bows  and 
arrows.(?)  He  might  as  well  have  added  scalp  locks  and  war  paint. 
Singular  to  say,  this  nonsense  has  been  reproduced  by  Miss  Strick- 
land in  her  Life  of  Queen  Anne.  Long  prior  to  the  time  given,  the 
regiment  wore  its  orthodox  red  coat,  faced  and  lined  with  blue,  and 
was  armed  with  good  match-lock  muskets,  the  *'  cocked  lunts*'  of 
which  revealed  their  whereabouts,  in  the  dark,  to  Monmouth's  ca- 
valry on  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor. 

Of  old,  the  London  militia,  though  all  dressed  in  scarlet,  were 
known  by  their  facings,  and  not  by  numbers. 

In  the  list  of  officers,  commissioned  for  the  city,  on  the  24th 
December  1698,  we  have  those  of  the  orange,  yellow,  white,  red 
green,  and  blue  regiments;  and  concerning  these  corps  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  proclamation  was  pasted  up  throus^hout  London, 
when  the  Highlanders  under  Prince  Charles  were  advancing  on 
Derby. 

**  Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the  six 
regiments  of  militia,  without  waiting  for  beat  of  drum,  or  any  other 
notice,  do,  immediately  on  hearing  the  said  signals,  repair  with  their 
arms  and  the  usual  quantity  of  powder  and  ball,  to  their  respective 
rendezvous  ;  the  red  regiment  upon  Tower-hill,  the  ffreen  regiment 
in  Guildhall-yard,  the  yellow  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  the  white 
at  the  Royal  Exchange,  the  blite  in  Old  Eish-street,  and  the  orange 
in  West  Sraith6eld."t 

It  is  hence  that  in  Footers  humourous  farce,  the 'Mayor  of 
Garratt,'  Major  Sturgeon  is  made  to  say  that  he  had  served  under 
Jeffery  Dunstable,  knight.  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  Colonel  of 
the  yellow 

Prince  Charles  Edward  was  partial  to  the  national  uniform,  and 

*  1791.     Poblisbed  by  SeweU,  CorubUl. 

t  In  1759  this  corps  wu  ordered  by  its  Colonel  to  adopt  blue -dothiog. 
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freqaenti;  wore  it.  One  of  his  scarlet  coats  is  now  preserved  at 
Inzievar  House,  Pifeshire.  He  is  represented  in  red,  in  the  minia- 
ture which  he  gave  to  his  secretary,  Murray  of  Broughton,  one  of 
nine  painted  on  copper,  as  gifts  to  his  principal  adherents.  His 
Life-Guards,  ander  Lord  £lcho,  wore  blue  faced  with  red ;  but,  in 
his  small  and  gallant  army,  the  Duke  of  Perth's  regiment,  wore 
scarlet  uniforms.     (Vide  Spalding,  Club  Miscell.,  vol.  1.) 

Like  the  light  cavalry,  most  of  the  militia  corps  would  seem  to 
have  been  originally  dressed  in  blue.  According  to  an  old  ballad, 
the  Lothian  regiment  were  so  clad  at  the  Battle  of  Bothwell-bridge 
in  1679. 

The  uniform  of  the  first-named  force  has  frequently  varied.  In 
1784,  the  clothing  of  the  17th,  and  similar  corps,  was  changed  from 
scarlet  to  blue.  They  wore  blue  in  the  Peninsula,  and  in  1830 
were  clad  in  scarlet  again,  when  the  moustache,  which  they  and 
other  corps  had  adopted,  was  ordered  to  be  shaved  off.  (Records 
of  the  17th  Lancers.) 

The  old  Scottish  Guard  of  the  French  kings  wore  hoquetons  of 
white,  '^  in  token  of  their  unspotted  fidelity,''  but  the  other  Scottish 
troops  in  the  PVench  service,  the  Gendarmes  Ecossais,  who  took 
precedence  of  all  the  household  troops,  and  the  Infanterie  Ecossais, 
which  took  rank  after  the  12th  regiment  of  the  old  French  line, 
wore  scarlet,  like  the  Irish  brigades  of  the  Louis'  in  later  years. 

Our  Chasseurs  Brittaniques,  a  foreign  corps,  consisting,  in  some 
instances,  of  deserters  from  every  army  in  Europe,  wore  the  national 
uniform,  and  thus,  when  on  duty,  frequently  caused  confusion  and 
mistakes  by  their  ignorance  of  the  English  language. 

In  1742,  the  coats  and  breeches  of  the  line  were  tightened  and 
tlie  hats  were  looped  up  on  three  sides,  and  in  that  year,  the  7th,  or 
South  British,  and  the  21st,  or  North  British  Fusiliers,  figured  in 
the  high  conical  cap  which  came  into  vogue  with  the  Prussian 
tactics.  Their  coats  had  collars,  the  skirts  were  buttoned  back  and 
faced  with  blue.  Numbers  were  first  put  on  the  coat  buttons 
in  1767. 

Bed  and  yellow  being,  as  we  have  stated,  the  royal  livery  of 
Scotland,  the  facings  of  Scottish  regiments  have  {generally  been  of 
the  latter  colour,  and  many  that  now  use  blue,  had  yellow  i^hen  first 
embodied. 

The  whole  infantry  of  the  East  India  Company  wore  the  national 
colour,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that,  on  the  commencement 
of  our  Volunteer  movement,  the  Government  did  not  enforce  the 
adoption  of  scarlet,  instead  of  permitting  the  endless  varieties  of 
ailly  colours  and  costumes  now  worn  by  many  corps  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  statistics  of  European  wars  show  us  that  the  French,  who 
are  dad  in  blue,  suffered  a  greater  loss  iu  proportion  than  the  British, 
who  wear  red,  when  under  fire.  An  old  Peninsula  officer,  whose 
letter  is  before  us,  mentions,  "  When  our  Light  Company,  and  the 
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oompanj  of  the  60th  Rifles  (green),  attached  to  our  brigade,  were 
skirmishing  on  the  same  ground  (against  the  enemy)  the  latter  loi«t 
more  men  than  we  did,  although  comj)osed  chiefly  of  Germans  who 
are  proverbially  cautious  skirmishers.  This  is  an  important  subject. 
1  saw,  at  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  the  wonderful  effect  of  the  imposini^ 
appearance  of  the  British  line  on  the  enemy.  After  they  had  been 
driven  from  their  position  and  completely  scattered,  many  glorious 
attempts  were  made  by  their  officers  to  rally  them  on  some  heights 
behind  the  ridge  on  which  our  line  was  advancing.  It  became 
an  object  with  the  officer  commanding  the  Light  Companies, 
which  were  scattered  in  pursuit,  to  get  them  arrayed  for  the  attack 
of  a  column  which  formed  on  one  of  those  heights  at  some  dist&nce 
in  our  front,  and  thus  became  a  rallying  point  to  the  thousands  who 
were  flying  from  the  ridge  in  helpless  confusion. 

**  Before  we  had  a  sufficient  number  of  the  pursuers  collected  to 
attack  this  formidable  column,  it  broke  and  bolted,  its  soldiers  disap- 
pearing among  the  racing  mobs  who  threw  away  their  arms  and  fled 
towards  the  Pyrenees.  While  wondering  what  had  caused  so  sudden  a 
panic  among  men  who,  but  a  moment  before,  seemed  ready  to 
adhere  until  death  to  their  officers,  we — the  skirmishers — looked 
back  to  the  ridge,  and  saw  a  sight  which  I  shall  never  forget.  Tlie 
whole  British  line  crowned  the  mountains,  from  wing  to  wing, 
looking  like  a  wall  of  fire,  their  bayonets  glittering  in  the  sun,  as 
they  moved  steadily,  silently,  and  presenting  a  glorious  picture  of 
power  and  order.  This  sight  it  was  which  struck  the  enemy  to  the 
heart,  and  made  him  fly  from  his  new  position  in  sudden  panic. 
No  army,  although  double  the  number,  if  clad  in  sombre  uniform, 
eould  ever  make  such  an  appearance,  or  produce  such  an  effect  as 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  more  than  one  brave 
veteran  officer,  who  treasured  affectionately  "  the  old  red  rag/'  in 
which  he  had  followed  Pic^oi^.  Grahame,  or  the  Iron  Duke,  and  in 
which  he  had  been  wounJed  on  the  glorious  fields  of  Spain  or  in  the 
crowning  victory  of  Waterloo;  and  in  every  age  there  has  been 
some  eccentric  enthusiast  who  stuck  manfully  to  fashions  that  had 
departed. 

In  1808,  many  an  old  officer  would  as  soon  have  out  off  his  head 
as  his  pigtail,  when  the  Horse  Guards  ordered  the  army  to  be  shorn 
of  that  remarkable  appendage.  Old  Sir  Thomas  Dalyell,  of  Binns, 
(first  Colonel  of  the  Scots  Greys),  who  rode  yearly  to  London  to 
kiss  the  hand  of  King  Charles  II,  adhered  to  the  close-sleeved 
doublet  of  the  days  of  James  VI.  This,  with  his  portentous  vow- 
beard  (which  he  had  sworn  never  to  cut  after  the  execution  of 
Charles  I),  "  when  he  was  in  London  never  failed  to  draw  after 
him  a  great  crowd  of  boys,  who  constantly  attended  him    at  his 

*  At  the  comir.encement  of  the  Volunteer  moveroent,  this  letter  was  addressed 
to  the  author  of  this  paper,  who  was  then  actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of  a 
corps  DOW  wearing  grey. 
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lodgiDgs,  and  followed  him  with  huzzas^  as  he  went  to  Court  and 
returned  from  it.  As  he  was  a  man  of  humour,  he  would  alwaja 
thank  them  for  their  civilities  when  he  left  them  at  the  door  to  go 
to  the  King,  and  would  let  them  know  exactly  at  what  hour  he 
intended  to  come  out  again  and  return  to  his  lodgings/'  (Memoirs 
of  Captain  Crichton,  the  Cavalier  Trooper.) 

General  Preston,  who  commanded  the  same  raiment  in  the 
Seven  Tears'  War,  and  who  died  colonel  of  it,  at  Bath  in  1785, 
was  the  last  British  officer  who  wore  a  buff  coat.  An  officer  who 
served  with  him,  records,  that  at  the  capture  of  Zerenberg,  Preston 
received  more  than  a  dozen  of  sword-cuts,  which  fell  harmlessly  on 
his  *'butf-jerkin.'' 

Old  Colonel  Charles  Donellan,  who  commanded  the  48th,  and  was 
wounded  at  Talavera  (mortally,  we  believe),  was  the  last  officer  who 
adhered  to  the  antique  three-cornered  Ninernois  hat,  and  there 
was  a  General  Cameron,  in  the  same  campaign,  who  adhered  to  the 
Highland  bonnet  like  the  late  Lord  Clyde,  of  gallant  memory. 

At  Dettingen,  George  II.  appeared  in  the  same  red  coat  which  he 
had  worn  when  serving  under  Marlborough.  Thackeray  says, 
'*  On  public  occasions  he  always  displayed  the  hat  and  coat  he  wore 
on  the  famous  day  of  Oudenarde,  and  the  people  laughed,  but  kindly, 
at  the  odd  old  garment,  for  bravery  never  never  goes  out  of 
fashion.''  At  Minden,  in  1759,  we  find  the  luckless  Lord  George 
Sackville  leading  the  cavalry  in  the  same  red  coat  which  he  had 
worn  as  a  youth  at  Fontenoy  ;  and  the  same  sentiment  has  prevailed 
in  the  humbler  ranks  of  the  service. 

An  aged  soldier,  named  Robert  Ferguson,  who  died  at  Paisley  in 
1811,  in  his  ninety-seventh  year,  preserved  to  the  last,  as  a  precious 
relic,  the  old  red  coat  of  the  22nd  Foot  (Handysides,  wherein 
Sterne's  father  was  a  captain),  in  which  he  had  been  wounded  at  the 
battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  just  as  future  years  may  see 
some  veteran  preserving  the  faded  and  perhaps  blood-stained  tunic 
which  he  wore  with  Baglan  at  Sebastopol,  or  with  Havelock  at 
Lucknow. 

We  have  thus  attempted  to  trace  the  history  of  that  scarlet 
uniform,  which  is  so  insepaVably  connected  with  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  glory  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  the  garb 
which  first  fires  the  enthusiasm  and  ambition  of  our  youth,  and  is 
ever  kindly  and  affectionately  remembered  by  our  white-haired 
veterans  in  old  age,  for  there  is  Something  almost  filial  in  the 
emotion  with  which  an  old  soldier  recals  the  uniform,  the  facings 
and  badges  of  his  regiment,  whatever  its  number  might  have  been, 
from  the  Ist  Eoyal  Scots  to  the  Rifle  Brigade.  There  is  not  a 
battle  field,  honourable  to  Britain,  or  a  portion  of  the  globe  where 
our  drums  have  beaten,  but  where  it  has  formed  the  shroud  of 
many  a  noble  and  gallant  heart — so  all  honour,  say  we,  to  ''  the  old 
Red  Coat,  that  tells  the  tale  of  England's  glory  !" 
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ON  PURSUITS;   WITH  REMARKABLE  EXAMPLES. 

If  there  be  formidable  difficultiea  and  dangers  attending  the 
retreat  of  an  army,  those  to  which  the  pursuers  are  liable  must 
ever  be  remembered  by  a  prudent  general.  The  utter  destruction 
or  dispersion  of  the  enemy  is,  of  course,  the  primary  object,  but 
next  to  that  the  most  important  point  to  be  secured  by  a  pursuit, 
is  to  prerent  the  junction  of  the  retreating  army  with  other  corps 
from  which  it  has  become  separated.  If  we  permit  the  enemy  to 
do  so,  we  play  his  own  game^  and  the  result  nay  be  our  own  dis- 
comfiture. 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  sort  usually  quoted  by  conti- 
nental writers  is  that  of  Grouchy,  who^  they  say,  by  an  error  of 
this  kind  ruined  the  French  at  Waterloo.  General  Dufour,  one 
of  the  best  of  military  writers,  is  very  emphatic  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  Grouchy,  for  not  having  hung  upon  the  right  of  the  re- 
treating Prussians  after  their  defeat  at  Ligny,  in  order  to  separate 
them  from  the  bridges  of  the  Dyle — which  placed  them  in  com- 
manication  with  the  British  Army.  As  it  was^  he  actually  drove 
them  upon  Wavre,  where  they  crossed  the  river,  and,  at  the 
decisive  moment,  joined  their  allies  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

However,  whether  Grouchy  did  right  or  wrong  in  acting  as  he 
did,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  he  strictly  obeyed  his 
orders,  reiterated  twice  over  by  Napoleon,  at  ten  and  one  o^clock 
from  the  very  field  of  Waterloo,  so  that  the  fault  can  in  justice  be 
ascribed  to  no  one  but  the  latter.  Grouchy  had  special  orders  to 
direct  his  march  on  Wavre^  and  to  watch  the  Prussian  General 
closely. 

Moreover,  he  was  nearly  matched  by  the  Prussians  under 
Thiehnan,  whom  he  fought  at  Wavre.  It  could  have  been  of  no  avail 
to  the  French  if  he  had  come  up  to  their  succour  with  82,000,  if 
all  Blucher's  force,  still  80,000  strong,  had  in  consequence  joined 
Wellington.  It  is  by  entirely  keeping  out  of  view  this  important 
&ct  of  Grouchy  being  matched  at  Wavre,  and  the  impossibility  of 
his  joining  Napoleon  without  the  whole  of  Blucher's  force  joining 
Wellington,  that  the  French  and  other  continental  writers  have 
been  able  to  elevate  into  a  degree  of  importance,  the  alleged  failure 
of  Grouchy  to  appear  ih  the  field  at  the  decisive  moment. 

The  fact  points  emphatically  to  the  very  great  error  on  the  part 
of  Napoleon  in  giving  battle  at  all  at  Waterloo,  with  such  masses 
of  Prussians  hovering  in  the  vicinity.  Even  had  Grouchy  directed 
his  march  to  his  left  instead  of  his  right,  contrary  to  orders,  he 
would  have  fallen  on  Blucher  while  struggling  through  the  defile 
of  St.  Lambert,  and  probably  stopped  both  the  advance  of  Bulow^s 
corps,  which  he  commanded  in  person,  and  that  of  Thielman ;  but 
he  could  not  have  prevented  the  corps  of  Ziethen  and  Pirch  from 
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acting  on  Napoleon's  flank ;  and  their  force,  still  above  50,000 
strong,  was  amply  sufficient  to  Lave  completed  his  overthrow. 

The  utmost  that  Groucby's  advance  in  that  direction  could  have 
secured,  would  have  been  probably  to  retard  their  advance  and 
render  the  struggle  at  the  crisis  more  violent,  and  the  victory  less 
complete  than  it  actually  was  at  Waterloo.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  this  pursuit,  as  ordered  by  Napoleon  at 
Waterloo,  erred  in  direction,  and  played  the  game  of  his  enemies^ 
As  regards,  however,  that  painful  but  useful  informatioa 
which  is  derived  from  the  study  of  mistakes,  no  battle  ever  equalled 
Waterloo,  that ''  day  of  disasters,^'  as  Napoleon  called  it,  in  which 
the  deficiency  of  appropriate  tactics  exceeded  everything  of  the 
kind  in  any  general  action  on  record.  To  borrow  a  French  phrase. 
Napoleon  ^*  lost  bis  head,^'  and  so  lost  bis  crown,  at  Waterloo. 

So  much  for  an  error  in  direction  alone ;  but,  unfortunately, 
all  the  good  results  depending  upon  a  pursuit  may  be  some- 
times greatly  compromised  by  others  which  cannot  be  prevented, 
sucb  as  the  temptation  produced  by  the  prodigious  spoil  in  the 
path  of  the  British  soldiers  in  the  terrible  pursuit  of  the  French 
after  the  Battle  of  Vittoria,  resulting  in  the  utter  demoralization 
of  the  British  Army,  and  positively  thinning  the  ranks  of  double 
the  number  of  men  that  had  fallen  in  the  memorable  battle.  The 
private  wealth  strewn  along  the  route  was  so  prodigious  that  for 
miles  together  the  pursuers  may  almost  be  said  to  have  marched 
upon  gold  and  silver;  whilst  so  vast  was  the  number  of  ladies  of 
pleasure  who  were  among  the  carriages  in  the  train  of  the  French 
officers,  that  it  was  a  common  saying  afterwards  in  the  army, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  they  were  beaten  at  Vittoria,  for  they  sacri- 
ficed their  guns  to  save  their  mistresses.  Wives  and  concubines, 
nuns  and  actresses,  arrayed  in  the  higbest  luxury  and  fashion, 
were  taken  by  hundreds.  Rich  vestures  of  all  sorts ;  velvet  and 
silk  brocades,  gold  and  silver  plate,  noble  pictures,  jewels,  laces, 
cases  of  claret  and  champagne,  poodles,  parrots,  monkeys,  and 
trinkets  lay  scattered  about  the  field  in  endless  confusion,  amidst 
weeping  mothers,  wailing  infants,  and  all  the  unutterable  misery 
ot  warlike  overthrow. 

The  consequence  was  the  dissolution  of  the  bonds  of  discipline 
in  a  large  part  of  the  army.  "  We  started,*'  writes  the  Duke, 
"  with  the  army  in  the  highest  order,  and  up  to  the  day  of  the 
battle  nothing  could  get  on  better  ;  but  that  event  has,  as  usual, 
totally  annihilated  all  order  and  discipline.  The  soldiers  of  the 
army  have  got  among  them  about  a  million  sterling  in  money,  with 
the  exception  of  about  100,000  dollars  which  were  got  in  the  military 
chest.  The  night  of  the  battle,  instead  of  being  passed  in  getting 
r^st  and  food,  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuit  of  the  following 
day,  was  passed  by  the  soldiers  in  looking  for  plunder.  The 
consequence  was,  that  they  were  incapable  of  marching  in  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  were  totally  knocked  up.     The  rain  came  on  and 
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increased  oar  fatigues ;  aod  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  now  out 
of  oar  ranks  double  the  amount  of  our  loss  in  the  battle,  and 
have  lost  more  men  in  the  pursuit  than  the  enemy  have,  though 
we  have  never  in  one  day  made  more  than  an  ordinary  march."  The 
loss  in  the  battle  was  just  5,000;  and  7,500  had  straggled,  from 
the  effects  of  the  plunder. 

Such  cases  are,  however,  exceptional,  and  the  ordinary  difficul- 
ties of  pursuits  are  only  those  necessarily  incidental  to  the  opera- 
tion. 

A  pursuit  is  a  march  in  advance  executed  according  to  the 
general  rules  of  strategical  marches  to  the  front,  with  only  a  few 
additional  special  rules  adapted  to  the  case.  Above  all,  as  the 
object  of  a  pursuit  is  to  derive  all  possible  advantages  from  victory, 
it  ma»t  be  executed  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  It  must  be  inces- 
sant, tenacious,  unrelenting. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  pursuits :  1.  The  direct  pursuit — when 
we  follow  the  enemy,  taking  the  same  routes,  as  did  Latour  after 
Moreaa  in  1796,  or  as  Mass^na  after  Wellington  in  1810.  2.  The 
parallel  pursuit — ^whieh  consists  in  following  up  the  retreating 
army  with  a  corps  of  light  troops,  whilst,  with  the  bulk  of  our 
forces,  we  march  parallel  to  the  enemy,  our  object  being  either  to 
get  ahead  of  him,  in  order  to  bar  his  progress,  if  he  is  disorganised, 
or,  in  the  contrary  case,  ta  establish  ourselves  on  his  flank,  and 
do  all  we  can  with  him. 

The  column  which  has  to  turn  the  enemy  must  be  suppor- 
ted, if  not  it  should  not  be  despatched.  At  Dresden,  Vandamme 
was  ordered  to  debouche  from  Peterswald,  and  advance  upon  the 
enemy's  line  of  retreat,  he  was  to  have  been  supported  by  Napo- 
leon, but  unfortunately  Napoleon  could  not  follow  him  as  he  had 
promised ;  the  counter-order  could  not  reach  him,  and  the  conse- 
qaence  was  that  Vandamme's  division  was  crushed  and  anni- 
hilated. 

Contrary  to  the  establiiihed  maxim  against  the  division  of  our 
ibreea,  we  may  adopt  it  in  the  pursuit,  in  the  enem/s  state 
of  weakness  and  discouragement,  in  order  to  give  greater  mobility 
to  our  columns,  provided,  however,  they  preserve  the  interior 
lines,  and  are  pressing  the  enemy  eccentrically. 

The  intensity  of  the  pursuit  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
general  and  the  demoralization  of  the  conquered  army ;  but  we 
must  not  in  general  be  afraid  of  not  making  '*  a  golden  bridge,^' 
for  the  enemy  in  retreat— according  to  the  old  Roman  adage— or 
of  exposing  ourselves  to  the  possible  deeds  of  his  desperation  ;  for, 
in-truth,  there  is  little  in  general  to  fear  from  a  destroyed  army. 
All  history  proves  this  without  a  single  exception,  llius,  at 
Craone,  the  principal  column  in  pursuit  consisted  of  the  light 
cavalry,  preceded  by  thirty  pieces  of  cannon ;  the  second  column 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Lette,-  ready  to  swarm  upon  the  enemy 
and  receive  him  if  he  debouched  in  that  valley,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  pursue  him  without  stint  or  measure.  Oooole 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  old  Roman 
maxim  should  be  applied.  When  we  ha?e  overtaken  the  enemy 
we  may  adopt  two  courses ;  we  may  either  stop  him,  if  we  arc 
strong  enough  to  meet  his  desperation ;  or  we  may  hang  upon  his 
flank,  allowing  him  to  move  off  as  well  as  he  can  with  our  inces- 
sant inflictions.  Perhaps  this  course  is  always  preferable,  because 
it  is  dangerous  to  reduce  a  body  of  men,  however  weak,  to  the 
dire  alternative  of  death  or  victory.  In  such  cases,  brave  men  sur- 
pass themselves,  and  very  dearly  sell  their  life  or  liberty.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  in  such  a  situation.  It  is  therefore  better 
to  attack  them  by  the  flank,  waiting  for  them  on  their  route  of 
retreat ;  for  then  they  will  endeavour  to  escape  rather  than  fight, 
which  would  be  impossible  without  suffering  great  losses.  In 
order  to  put  ourselves  astride  an  army  or  a  strong  detachment,  with 
impunity,  we  must  be  in  sufficient  force  to  oppose  to  it  a  barrier 
against  which  all  its  efforts  must  fail ;  otherwise,  we  had  better 
make  the  enemy  "a  bridge  of  gold,'*  rather  than  expose  ourselves 
to  considerable  punishment,  or  even  to  be  knocked  over,  as  were 
the  Bavarians  at  Hanau  iu  1813,  when  they  tried  to  bar  the 
road  to  France  to  Napoleon's  army  in  retreat  after  the  disastrous 
Battle  of  Leipsic. 

If  in  the  pursuit,  some  of  our  attacks  succeed,  and  the  enemy 
is  thrown  into  partial  confusion,  it  will  be  the  part  of  the  light 
cavalry  to  avail  themselves  of  this  occurrence,  and  to  do  him  all 
possible  injury,  looking  out  particularly  for  his  ordnance,  ammu- 
nition and  baggage.  These,  if  we  cannot  carry  them  with  as, 
are  to  be  destroyed ;  but  if  the  enemy's  reinforcements  arrive  too 
early,  we  must  retire  in  order.  Should  confusion  everywhere 
pervade  the  enemy's  army,  he  is  then  effectually  to  be  pursued  in 
regular  order,  and  by  large  masses;  still  we  must  beware  of 
falling  into  ambuscades,  or  unexpectedly  meeting  with  a  superior 
hostile  force  in  any  direction. 

The  function  of  the  cavalry  in  pursuit  is  most  important,  as 
was  abundantly  proved  throughout  the  French  wars.  After  the 
Battle  of  Alba-de-Torm^s,  Kellermann  at  the  head  of  six  regiments 
of  dragoons,  surprised  General  Del  Parque,  who  was  retreating 
precipitatelv.  He  threw  Del  Parque's  cavalry  upon  his  infantry 
and  routea  him  completely,  with  a  loss  of  4,000  prisoners  and 
twenty  guns. 

When  the  enemy  retires,  preserving  a  certain  degree  of  order, 
and  his  corps  are  united,  without  exposing  their  flanks  to  partiid 
attacks,  the  pursuit  is  operated  by  the  entire  army  en  masse.  But 
then  we  should  not  confine  ourselves  to  merely  following  the 
enemy  on  the  same  route ;  because,  as  soon  as  he  meets  with  a 
defile  or  any  other  favourable  position,  he  will  stop  and  force  us 
to  dislodge  him ;  much  precious  time  will  be  lost,  which  he  will 
turn  to  advantage  in  getting  up  his  reinforcements.  We  should 
therefore  quit  the  main  route  to  manceuvre  on  the  flank  of  the 
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enemy^  whilst  at  the  same  time  a  portion  of  our  army  follows  him 
op  by  the  rear. 

By  this  method,  he  cannot  take  ap  a  position  without  its  being 
tamed  in  an  instant,  and  he  will  be  forced  to  fall  back  almost  as 
soon  as  he  becomes  posted.  Thus,  the  march  of  the  pursuing 
army  will  be  only  slightly  slackened,  and  it  will  be  very  difficult 
for  the  enemy  to  re-organize  his  forces. 

Kutusoff  availed  himself  of  the  advantages  of  a  parallel  pursuit 
in  the  disastrous  campaign  of  1812.  Instead  of  following  the 
same  route  as  the  French  army,  where  he  woald  have  greatly 
soffered  for  want  of  provisions,  and  where  he  would  have  had  to 
do  with  strong  rear-guards,  he  marched  beside  the  long  column  of 
the  enemy,  attacking  it  everywhere  he  could,  dashing  into  the 
intervals  or  openings  caused  by  the  length  of  the  way,  by  cold, 
and  the  general  misery  of  the  retreating  army.  That  excellent 
plan  of  the  Russian  general  contributed  immensely  to  augment  the 
losses  and  the  disorganization  of  the  French  on  that  memorable 
occasion. 

The  main  Russian  army  advanced  in  two  columns,  and  moved 
in  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  which  Napoleon  was  describing  the 
curve.  Their  advance  was  such  as  to  threaten  the  commu- 
nicaUons  of  the  French,  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  their 
remaining  where  they  had  taken  up  their  position.  By  following 
this  route,  Kutusoff  not  only  got  the  start  of  his  enemies,  and 
compelled  them  to  continoe  a  disastrous  retreat  after  they  had 
hoped  to  have  arrived  at  its  termination,  but  had  the  immense 
advantage  of  quartering  his  troops  under  cover  in  the  villages,  in 
a  country  as  yet  unwasted  by  war,  during  the  severity  of  the 
winter  nights.  The  march  of  the  army  was  so  rapid  that  several 
detached  bodies  of  the  French,  who  had  not  yet  reoeived  orders  to 
retreat,  fell  into  their  hands. 

So  admirable,  indeed,  was  the  plan  of  the  Russian  general  in 
that  terrible  pursuit,  that  it  may  be  said  the  French  Army  owed 
its  safety  throughout  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  that  the 
Russian  generals  were  far  from  being  aware  of  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  their  antagonists  were  reduced,  and  took  their 
measures  to  resist  the  "  grand  army,''  when  in  truth,  it  was  only 
.  the  skeleton  of  that  awful  array  which  was  before  them.  By  a 
more  vigorous  onset  they  might,  in  all  probability,  have  effected 
its  entire  destruction.  It  appears  that  this  illusion  was  purposely 
kept  up  by  a  kind  of  ruse  de  guerre  on  the  part  of  the  French 
generals.  In  several  intercepted  despatches  from  Berthier  to  the 
marshals  of  the  army,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
he  spoke  of  different  corps  of  the  armies  as  if  they  still  existed  in 
considerable  strength,  whereas,  in  fact,  they  were  little  better 
than  shadows. 

If  the  passage  of  a  large  river  presents  so  many  delicate  chances 
when  we  are  followed  in  the  rear  by  the  enemy,  it  becomes  a  much 
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more  difficalt  matter  when  our  army  is  assailed  both  in  front  and 
in  rear  at  the  same  time,  and  the  river  to  be  crossed  is  guarded  by 
imposing  forces,  as  occurred  in  the  pursuit  of  the  French  by  the 
Russians  in  1812. 

The  crossing  of  the  Beresina  by  the  French  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  such  a  hazardous  operation.  Never  waa 
an  army  placed  in  so  desperate  a  position ;  and  never  was  such  a 
position  more  gloriously  and  skilfully  escaped.  Pressed  with 
famine,  perishing  with  cold,  five  hundred  leagues  away  from  its 
base  of  operations,  assailed  in  front  and  in  rear,  upon  the  banks  of 
a  muddy  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  vast  forests,  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  escape.  The  talent  of  the  Emperor,  the  firmness  of  the 
soldiers  were  never  more  strikingly  displayed,  but  it  completed 
the  ruin  of  the  grand  army,  amid  horrors  of  burning  and  drowning 
such  as  had  never  before  been  known  in  the  memory  of  men. 
Twenty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  sixteen  thousand  prisoners,  and  above 
twelve  thousand  dead  were  the  price  at  which  the  passage  was 
purchased.  Napoleon's  moral  courage  and  transcendant  geniua 
had  never  been  more  strikingly  displayed;  he  had  extricated 
himself  with  glory  from  a  situation  all  but  desperate.  Chance 
favoured  him  in  presenting  a  place  favourable  for  t|ie  passage,  and 
in  the  removal  of  resistance  from  the  opposite  bank  at  the  decisive 
moment,  but  it  was  his  eagle  eye  which  seized  the  advantage,  and 
his  iron  miud  which,  in  such  awful  circumstances,  disdained  all 
thoughts  of  compromise.  His  mighty  fame  seemed  to  precede 
him,  and  prevent  every  adversary  from  obstructmg  his  path. 
"  You  see,''  he  exclaimed,  when  the  passage  was  effected,  "  how 
one  can  pass  under  the  beard  of  the  enemy  V^  We  know  not 
which  to  admire  most,  the  plan  of  operations  which  led  the 
liussian  armies  from  the  depths  of  Moldavia,  from  Moscow  and 
Polotsk  to  the  Beresina,  as  to  a  peace  rendezvous — ^a  plan  which 
nearly  effected  the  capture  of  their  redoubtable  enemy — or  the 
wouderful  firmness  and  fortitude  of  the  lion  thus  pursued,  and  yet 
who  could  contrive  a  passage  I 

Napoleon's  escape  on  that  occasion  was  an  appropriate  counter- 
part to  the  magnificent  plan  of  pursuit  upon  which  he  operated  in 
1 806,  against  the  retreating  Prussians,  after  the  memorable  battles 
of  Auerstadt  and  Jena,  which  in  a  single  day  utterly  prostrated 
the  strength  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  and  did  in  a  few  hours 
what  the  combined  might  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  France,  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  had  been  unable  to  accomplish.  If  there  was 
any  one  thing  more  than  another  in  which  the  genius  of  Napoleon 
shone  pre-eminent,  it  was  in  the  vigour  and  ability  with  which  he 
followed  up  a  beaten  enemy  on  all  occasions;  the  present  was 
not  an  opportunity  to  be  lost  of  displaying  this  essential  quality 
of  a  great  general. 

Without  an  instant's  hesitation  or  delay,  therefore,  he  prepared 
to  pursue  the  extraordinary  advantages  he  had  gained.     From  all 
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parts  of  Germany  his  forces  had  been  assembled  to  one  pointy  in 
order  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  That  done,  the  next  object  was  to 
disperse  them  like  a  fan  over  the  conquered  territory,  to  carry  every- 
where the  impression  of  their  victory  and  the  terrors  of  his  arms. 

On  the  night  after  the  battle,  instead  of  retiring  to  rest. 
Napoleon  sat  up  dictating  orders  to  all  the  corps  of  his  army  for 
the  directions  they  were  to  follow  in  pur.  uing  the  enemy.  His 
general  plan  was  as  follows :  On  the  extreme  right,  Bernadotte 
received  orders  to  advance  from  Apolda  to  Neustadt,  to  cut  off 
the  line  of  retreat  from  Weimar  to  Naumburg,  and  so  shut  out  the 
army  from  the  great  road  to  Magdeburg.  Davousf  was  to  return 
to  Naumburg,  to  hold  that  important  post  and  keep  himnelf  in 
readiqess  to  debouche  on  the  £lbe  before  the  enemy  could  arrive 
there.  Soult  was  to  move  on  Buttelstadt,  the  point  in  rear  of  the 
field  of  battle,  where  the  greatest  number  of  fugitives  had  as- 
sembled. Murat  and  Ney  had  to  march  direct  upon  Erfurth,  and 
reduce  that  important  place ;  while  Lannes  and  Augereau  were 
directed  to  take  a  position  in  advance  of  Weimar;  and  the 
Imperial  Guard  and  Napoleon's  head-quarters  were  transferred  to 
that  town. 

Napoleon's  general  object  in  these  movements  was,  that  while 
the  corps  of  Soult,  Murat,  and  Ney  pursued  the  broken  remains 
of  the  Prussian  army  to  Magdeburg,  those  of  Bernadotte,  Lannes, 
Davoust,  Augereau,  and  the  Guard,  under  his  immediate  orders, 
should  cross  the  Elbe  at  Barby,  Dessau,  and  Wittenberg,  and 
moving  upon  Berlin  and  Spandau,  intercept  the  line  of  retreat  of 
the  Prussians  to  Stettin  and  the  Oder,  This  was  the  more 
easy  as  the  French  held  the  chord  of  the  arc  along  which  the 
Pmssians  had  to  move. 

Soult,  who  first  came  up  with  the  enemy,  made  quick  work  with 
Kalkreath's  division,  which  he  twice  defeated  with  heavy  loss,  and 
finally  dispersed,  within  three  days  after  the  battle.  Collecting 
prisoners  at  every  step,  Soult  continued  rapidly  to  advance, 
and  planted  his  victorious  standards  around  the  walls  of 
Magdeburg. 

Prince  Eugene,  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  commanded  the  Prussian 
Reserve,  fourteen  thousand  strong,  stunned  by  the  intelligence  of 
the  disasters  of  the  armv  at  Jena,  was  preparing  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  back  to  Afagdeburg  and  the  Elbe,  when  he  found 
himself  beset  on  all  sides  at  Halle  by  the  corps  of  Bernadotte. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  superiority  of  force  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  the  Prussians  made  a  brave  resistance,  but  they  were 
compelled  to  give  way,  finally  dispersing  after  the  loss  of  four 
thousand  prisoners  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  whose  loss  did  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  men. 
Thus  was  the  last  regular  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  dissipated, 
and  the  broken  remains  of  the  vanquished  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Dessau  in  such  haste  that  they  were  unable  completely  to  burn 
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the  bridge  behind  them^  which  was  speedily  restored  by  the  French, 
who  established  themselves  in  force  on  the  right  bank^  and  drew 
their  posts  round  Magdeburg.  Such  was  the  decisive  pursuit  of 
the  two  army  corps  which  Napoleon  directed  upon  that  important 
point  of  his  comprehensive  scheme. 

The  other  corps  of  the  pursuing  army  continued  their  triumphant 
progress,  almost  without  opposition  through  Saxony.  Within 
four  days  after  the  Battle  of  Auerstadt,  Davoust  marched  into 
Leipsic*  Two  days  afterwards,  he  reached  Wittenberg,  just  as  the 
retiring  Prussians  were  preparing  to  blow  up  its  great  bridge 
over  the  Elbe,  when  the  French  grenadiers  suddenly  pounced  upon 
them,  prevented  the  firing  of  the  train,  and  secured  that  important 
passage. 

The  master-stroke  of  the  pursuit  was  then  delivered  by  Napoleon. 
The  French  had  advanced  so  rapidly  that  they  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  Magdeburg  before  a  large  portion  of  the  broken 
Prussians  had  taken  refuge  within  its  walls.  He  at  once  perceived 
the  importance  of  shutting  up  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of 
the  enemy  in  a  situation  where  it  was  evident  they  would  ere  long 
become  his  prisoners.  He  therefore  gave  orders  to  leave  the 
entrance  to  the  place  open ;  and  in  order  to  expedite  his  plan,  he 
dispersed  his  cavalry  in  all  directions  to  drive  the  stragglers  into 
that  devoted  fortress. 

This  work  was  consigned  to  Murat  and  his  terrible  horsemen. 
They  soon  scoured  the  adjacent  plains  and  drove  multitudes  into 
the  town,  already  ill-provided  with  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Hohenlobe,  despairing  of  preventing  the  investment  of  the  place 
with  the  disorganized  forces  within  the  walls,  and  with  famine 
impending,  quitted  the  city  on  the  following  day  with  such  forces 
as  still  maintained  the  appearance  of  order,  and  made  for  the 
fortresses  on  the  Oder.  His  object  was  to  avoid  by  a  circuit  the 
towns  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  and  to  reach,  if  possible, 
before  them,  the  defile  of  Locknitz,  near  Stettin,  which  would 
have  secured  his  retreat  to  that  important  fortress.  Napoleon 
instantly  took  his  measures  to  anticipate  the  Prussian  general  in 
these  movements.  He  sent  Murat  forward  with  his  cavalry  to  get 
before  him  at  the  deGle,  whilst  -  Lannes  advanced  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  the  same  direction  with  his  indefatigable  infantry.  By 
forced  marches  Murat  got  the  start  even  of  the  horsemen  of 
Hohenlohe's  corps,  whom  he  attacked  at  the  head  of  Lasalle's 
dragoons,  and  utterly  confounded  with  the  suddenneas  of  his 
appearance  at  a  place  where  they  expected  a  leisarely  retreat.   The 

*  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  French  entered  Leipsic  on  the  yery  day  on  which 
seven  years  afterwards,  they  there  experienced  such  a  frightful  overthrow  !  There, 
also,  on  that  occasion.  Napoleon  fulminated  that  severe  edict  of  his,  designed  to 
ruin  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  and  her  merchants,  the  **  damages''  for  which 
France  had  to  '*  pay"  some  nine  years  afterwards — with  these  very  Prussians  aiding 
in  enforcing  the  retribution  !  Napoleon  may  well  be  called  **  the  man  of  destiny," 
since  almost  every  grand  incident  of  his  wonderful  career,  had  its  appropriate  disas- 
ter or  humiliation  to  match  it,  C^r^nin]o 
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PruBsian  cavalry  were  forced  to  fall  back,  whilst  the  main  body  of 
the  troops  had  to  renounce  all  hope  of  continuing  on  the  direct 
road  to  Stettin,  as  originally  intended. 

Hohenlohe  then  changed  his  direction,  hoping  to  reach  Stettin 
by  the  eircnitous  route  of  Boitzeuberg;  but  in  vain  was  the 
attempt,  the  unhappy  prince  found  himself  again  beset  by  his 
indefatigable  pursuers,  who  assailed  the  Prussian  horse  at  once  in 
front  and  flank  with  their  terrible  dragoons.  The  shodc  of  these 
vietorioas  squadrons  was  irresistible,  the  Prussian  cavalry  was 
speedily  broken,  and  fell  back  in  disorder  to  the  suburbs  of 
Pentzlow,  already  encumbered  with  infiantry  and  artillery,  and,  at 
this  critical  moment,  Lannes,  who  had  marched  all  night  on  the 
direct  road,  suddenly  appeared  on  their  right  flank. 

Murat  then  summoned  Hohenlohe  to  surrender;  he  refused, 
and  mmde  a  gallant  resistance;  but  all  in  vain,  overwhelmed  by 
such  a  mnltitnde  of  calamities,  and  seeing  no  chance  of  escape, 
whilst  every  hour  increased  the  forces  coming  up  against  him, 
Prinee  Hohenlohe,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  capitulation, 
was  obtiged  to  lay  down  his  arms,  with  the  only  favoarable  con- 
dition  that  the  officers  should  be  dismissed  on  their  parole. 
Muraf  8  trophy  on  that  occasion  consisted  of  14,000  men,  prisoners 
of  war,  together  with  their  general  and  including  the  flower  of  the 
Prussian  Army,  the  Guards,  six  chosen  regiments  of  cavalry,  forty 
standards^  and  fifty  pieces  of  field  artillery. 

In  oonseqnenee  of  these  and  other  disasters,  the  city  of  Magde- 
burg sarrendered,  and  Napoleon,  with  his  victorious  armies, 
continued  his  progress  towards  Berlin,  where  he  terminated  this 
ever  memorable  pursuit,  every  incident  of  which  has  all  the  interest 
of  the  most  impassioned  and  exciting  drama.  On  the  march  he 
passed  the  field  of  Rosbach,  that  famous  field  where  a  handful  of 
Prasaiana  in  former  times  had  defeated  an  entire  French  army, 
and  which  Napoleon  called  ''  a  burning  shame.''  Auerstadt  and 
Jena  had  now  avenged  the  horrible  disaster.  Prussia  no  longer 
existed  as  a  nation.  The  French  soldiers  had  thrown  down  the 
column  erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Prussian  triumph  at 
Bosbach^  but  Napoleon  ordered  it  to  be  preserved  &om  further 
injury,  and  bad  it  transported  as  a  trophy  to  Paris. 

Strange  viscissitude  of  human  afl^airs  I  Some  nine  years  after- 
wards, the  same  Prussians  were  in  possession  of  Napoleon's 
capital,  and  but  for  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  they  might  have  demolished  every  monument  of  the 
great  Anak,  recording  his  triumphs  over  them,  or  even  razed  Paris 
to  the  ground,  in  the  excusable  rancour  and  glut  of  revenge  which 
possessed  them,  fathers  and  brothers,  who  might  well  forget 
c?en  th^  national  calamities  in  the  private  wrongs,  humiliations, 
and  outrages,  which  they  had  endured  from  their  ruthless 
conquerors  at  the  epoch  of  Auerstadt  and  Jena. 

■■   ■   I     I       ^ 
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JEAN  RAYMOND ;  OR  THE  CAREER  OP  A 
FRENCH  SOLDIER. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Foundling. 

One  fine  morning  of  the  year  1800,  two  gendarmes  were  just 
entering  a  little  town  in  the  South  of  France,  where  thej  were 
quartered,  when  their  attention  was  attracted  by  cries  issuing 
from  a  pit  at  the  side  of  the  highway. 

The  two  soldiers,  one  of  whom  was  a  corporal,  were  on  horse- 
back. They  polled  up.  It  would  be  an  unpardonable  libel  to  say 
that  these  French  soldiers  were  frightened  by  the  sound  in  ques- 
tion ;  they  were  startled,  however,  as  was  quite  natural ;  but  they 
soon  concluded  that  assistance  was  needed  rather  than  danger  to  be 
feared.  In  fact  the  cries — at  first  like  those  of  a  waking  baby — 
soon  changed  into  piercing  shrieks,  the  significant  tone  of  which 
was  instantly  recognised  by  tlie  attentive  ears  that  heard  them. 
Undoubtedly  there  was,  in  the  pit  beside  the  highway,  an  infant — 
an  infant  with  vigorous  lungs,  but  dying  with  thirst  and  hunger. 

One  of  the  soldiers  alighted ;  and  advancing  to  the  pit  he  beheld 
a  fine  child  about  six  months  old,  covered  with  rags.  In  an 
instant  the  soldier  seized  the  child,  handed  it  to  his  comrade,  re- 
mounted, and  both  of  them  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  to  get  to  the 
town  as  quickly  as  possible  in  such  a  conjuncture. 

Whence  came  that  child  thus  found  in  a  pit  beside  the  highway? 
Who  had  left  it  there  ?  It  was  impossible  to  say  or  conjecture. 
Those  who  had  deserted  it  had  taken  care  to  leave  no  token  of 
recognition  on  the  poor  infant,  except  the  wretched  rags  in  which 
it  was  enveloped,  rrovidence,  however,  had  cared  for  it ;  and  it 
fell  into  good  hands. 

The  corporal's  name  was  Jean,  that  of  the  gendarme  under  him, 
was  Raymond.  As  in  duty  bound,  in  the  case  of  foundlings,  they 
proceeded  at  once  to  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  after  having  agreed  to 
stand  godfathers  to  the  infant. 

Arriving  at  the  mayoralty  they  instantly  proceded  to  business. 

"  Mr.  Mayor,'^  said  Jean,  after  alighting  and  taking  the  scream- 
ing baby  into  his  hands,  **  Mr.  Mayor,  here's  a  little  creature  that 
only  begs  for  life — ^you  understand — and  a  nurse  must  be  found  as 
quickly  as  possible.     My  old  wife  won't  do,  your  honour  V* 

"Well,  well,"  interposed  Raymond,  ^' isn't  my  wife  at  home? 
If  she  has  enough  milk  for  one — '*  j 

"  Has  the  child  any  papers  upon  it  ?''  bluntly  interrupted  the 
Mayor,  who  was  too  anxious  about  other  matters  of  his  own  to 
feel  interested  in  the  tender  allusion. 

"  Papers  ?*'  exclaimed  Jean,  thrusting  the  little  body  under  the 
nose  of  the  vacant  mayor. 
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"  Papers !  your  honour  ?  Why,  only  look  at  the  poor  thing — 
it  i^n't  six  months  old  \" 

The  mayor  atill  continuing  to  mnse  in  vacant  abstraction,  Ray- 
mond abruptly  called  him  to  attention. 

"Sir!''  said  he,  "your  meditations  are  doubtless  mo^  impor- 
tant;  bnc  this  little  one's  affairs  are  not  le^s  so.  The  thing  may 
be  easily  arranged,  however.  My  wife  has  already  a  tolerably 
big  baby,  but  she's  staunch  ;  and  if  the  community  will  assist  us, 
I  will  take  the  infant  home,  where,  with  God's  favour,  it  will  live 
and  thrive.  If  the  community  will  do  nothing — never  mind — I 
will  take  the  little  fellow  who  seems  dying  with  thirst,  and  hunger. 
We  will  settle  the  account  later." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Mayor.     '*  What's  his  name  ?" 

"  Jean,"  said  the  corporal. 

"Baymond,"  added  the  gendarme;  and  this  good  man,  taking 
the  infant  from  his  corporal,  set  spurs  to  his  horse  and  soon  reached 
the  barracks;  whilst  the  mayor  and  the  corporal  entered  the 
office  of  the  former  to  register  the  new  little  citizen  under  the 
name  of  "  Jean  Baymond,    born  of  unknown  parent.-*,  found  in  the 

highway  of ,   the  15th  of  September,  1800."    This  simple 

formula  made  one  more  Frenchman  out  of  what  might  turn  out  to 
be  the  child  of  a  gipsy. 

Baymond  had  not  miscalculated  the  noble  feelings  of  his  excellent 
wife.  She  received  the  poor  foundling,  not  only  with  no  suspicion  of 
her  husband  as  might  be  natural  on  such  an  occasion,  but  with  open 
arms  and  open  bosom ;  and  ten  minutes  after  its  arrival  the  poor 
child  of  the  pit  beside  the  highway  was  peacefully  slumbering  beside 
the  good  mother's  own  infant  daughter,  whose  plump  and  rosy 
cheeks  betokened  at  a  glance  its  vigorous  health  and  constitu- 
tion. 

During  the  entire  first  day  the  little  foundling  did  nothing  but 
suck  and  sleep,  and  nobody  grumbled  thereat.  The  old  gendarme 
merely  observed  to  its  kind  and  gentle  nurse,  that  if  their  adopted 
son  went  on  at  that  rate,  he  would  decidedly  become  a  great 
drunkard  when  he  got  bigger,  "that  is,  supposing,"  he  added, 
"  he  likes  the  juice  of  the  grape  as  well  as  he  seems  to  enjoy  the 
milk  of  Providence  in  your  breast,  my  own  good  wife." 

"Ob,  don't  bother  me  with  your  prognostications,"  exclaimed 
the  good  wife,  giving  the  infant  the  breast  for  the  fifth  or  sixth 
time ;  for  he  seemed  positively  insatiable. 

"Only  look,"  she  continned,  "only  look  at  the  dear  little 
fellow !  What  a  fine  shape  I  Not  very  big,  but  there's  no  lack 
of  flesh,  and  all  very  firm — ^and  what  fine  eyes,  my  dear  1" 

"  Flaming  candles  for  all  the  world !"  said  the  good  gendarme, 
smiling  with  delight.  "  But,  wife,  what's  that  mark  there — on  his 
left  temple  ?  It  looks  like  a  painted  fly." 

"  A  fly,  dear  ?"  asked  the  wife. 

"Yes,  a  fly,   a  wasp,  I  don't  know   which— but  there's  some 
thing,  I  swear,"  gasped  Baymond.  ^         , 
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"  Heavens !  His  trae  \"  ejaculated  Marie,  "  stop  a  Kttle,  my  boy, 
till  papa  sees  what  it  is — that's  a  good  dear.** 

"  It  is  certain  V  said  Raymond,  with  the  quick  perception  of  an 
experienced  gendarme.  "  Yes,  it  is  certain  that  such  signs  on  an 
infant  are  more  valuable  than  papers  which  the  Mayor  wanted. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  my  dear,''  he  added,  carefully  examining  a 
tissue  of  blue  lines  traced  on  the  infant's.  left  temple,  just  where 
the  hair  began  to  grow. 

*'  I  can't  make  head  nor  tail  of  it.  *'  It  isn't  a  star  ?  No !  It 
isn't  an  insect,  is  it  ?" 

"  Hold  I"  said  the  wife,  whose  eyes  seemed  to  devour  the  infantas 
head ;  '^  yes,  that's  what  it  is !  It  is  a  thunderbolt,  there's  the  tip 
of  it  going  downwards.  Isn't  it  exactly  like  the  one  that  fell  the 
other  day  on  the  steeple  ?   Look  at  the  zigzags — ^just  like  it  I" 

"Indeed  it  is  a  thunderbolt!"  exclaimed  Raymond,  after  a 
second  examination,  aided  by  the  wife's  experience  in  such  matters. 
"  It  is  a  thonderbolt,  but  'tis  a  thunderbolt  at  rest,  of  course,  my 
dear.  However,  I  must  be  off  at  once  and  tell  the  corporal  about 
it." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,"  interposed  Marie,  "to-morrow  will  do. 
What  can  the  corporal  do  now  ?  It's  late,  and  we  all  need  sleep 
I'm  sure.  You  rode  six  leagues  this  morning,  and  I  have  had  two 
children  to  nurse  all  day,  and  for  the  first  time,  my  dear—" 

"  You  are  rather  tired,  at  last,  good  wife,  I  understand,  very 
well,  be  it  so.  I'll  just  wait  for  the  break  of  day  to  go  and  an* 
nounce  the  thunderbolt  to  the  corporal."  With  these  words 
the  worthy  gendarme  embraced  his  good  wife,  who,  in  her  turn, 
gave  a  smacking  kiss  to  both  the  infants  ;  and  soon  the  profoundest 
stillness  and  quiet  reigned  in  the  humble  abode  of  the  good  old 
soldier,  who  slept  more  peacefully  and  pleasantly  that  night  than 
he  would  have  done  had  he  found  a  great  treasure  in  gold  or 
diamonds. 

Numerous  superstitious  signs  on  infants  are  still  remarked  by  the 
lower  orders  of  all  nations ;  but  nowhere  are  there  so  many  in  vogue 
as  amongst  the  French.  A  mark  of  the  description  in  question  is 
considered  a  fatal  sign — full  of  warning  to  its  possessor.  Of  course, 
not  one  person  in  a  hundred  or  thousand  would  liken  the  mark  to 
a  thunderbolt ;  but  it  happens  to  go  by  that  name,  and  then  every- 
body  at  once  recognises  it  as  such  ! 

Such  is  the  easy  credulity  of  human  nature.  Indeed,  if  a  dozen 
individuals,  gazing  at  a  statue  at  a  distance,  were  to  protest  that  it 
was  nodding,  no  doubt  the  assembling  crowd  would  "  see  it  with 
their  own  eyes,"  as  the  phrase  is,  attest  the  portent  or  miracle,  and 
proclaim  it  as  a  fact  to  the  whole  world  I 

Raymond  did  not  fail  to  call  on  his  corporal  on  the  foUowini? 
morning,  to  make  known  to  him  his  precious  discovery ;  and  both 
of  them  proceeded  to  the  Mayor,  who  at  once  added  to  the  regis- 
tration the  following  words : — "  Particular  sign,  a  small  blue 
thunderbolt  on  the  left  temple." 
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This  fact  certainly  did  not  amount  to  mnch ;  bat  tlie  law  was 
complied  with,  whidi  requires^  in  such  cases,  that  all  marks  which 
might  lead  to  future  recognition  of  the  foundling  should  be  duly 
registered.  The  sign  might  prove  to  be  the  poor  foundling's 
fortune,  who  could  tell  ?  The  a&irs  of  this  life  are  doubtless  left  to 
oar  discretion  and  wise  disposal  if  we  are  right-minded ;  but,  alas, 
many  events  take  us  by  surprise  so  crooUy  that  the  angels  them- 
selves most  look  down  with  pity  from  their  abodes  of  secure  beati- 
tade,  and  wish  they  could  snatch  us  from  the  step  of  desperation 
into  which  we  plunge  with  the  deceitful  hope  of  extrication ! 

A  good  action,  a  deed  of  valour  or  self-abnegation  do  not  always 
meet  their  reward  in  this  world ;  but  sometimes  chance — if  it  likes 
to  take  the  trouble — gives  us  a  lucky  turn  or  two  at  the  very  nick 
of  time  when  most  needed.  About  a  couple  of  years  after  Baymond 
and  his  wife  adopted  the  poor  foundhng  of  the  pit  beside  the 
highway,  the  gendarme  got  his  discharge  with  a  pension;  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  his  excellent  wife,  whose  daughter  and 
adopted  son  had  constantly  thriven  in  health  and  strength  under  her 
fostering  care,  heard  of  the  death  of  an  uncle,  who  left  her  all  his 
fortune,  in  lands  and  tenements,  valued  at  a  very  considerable  sum 
of  money. 

For  once,  nobody  was  jealous,  nobody  envied  the  good  fortune 
of  the  worthy  couple  who  had  so  generously  befriended  the  poor 
foundling.  It  was  universally  admitted  to  be  the  heavenly  result 
of  the  disinterestedness  and  chanty  evinced  by  these  good  people, 
who  had  constantly  cherished  the  foundling  just  as  their  own 
daughter,  the  little  Marie,  their  only  child.  Most  assuredly  it  is 
the  luckiest  tiling  imaginable  if  nobody  envies  us  our  good  luck 
in  this  beat  of  possible  worlds. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Presentiment!. 
With  a  few  rare  exan)ples,  the  childhood  of  the  greatest  heroes 
has  given  little  or  no  promise  of  their  future  celebrity.  Strange, 
if  not  wonderful,  precocity  of  the  martial  stamp  is  attributed  to 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon  the  Great ;  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  nothing  remarkable  in  the  childhood  of  Csesar,  Wash- 
ington or  Wellington,  and  Garibaldi;  and  Jean  Raymond,  the 
foundling,  not  bang  a  '^wonderful  child ^'— a  phenomenon  — spent 
the  years  of  his  childhood  in  a  very  quiet  way  indeed.  He  only 
loved,  and,  perhaps,  never  loved  but  three  persons  on  earth  :  his 
father,  as  he  thought  him  to  be ;  his  mother,  as  he  thought  her  to 

be ;  and  Marie,  his  sister,  as  he  thought  she  was — for  have  we  not 
said  that  the  child  was  brought  up  exactly  as  their  own,  by  this 

worthy  couple  ? 
Up  to  his  sixth  year,  the  foundling  did  nothing  but  eat,  laugh, 

drink,  and  sleep.     At    his    sixth   year,   as  he    grew  amazingly, 

favoured  by  such  an  excellent  regime,  he  began  to  make  himself 
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nsefal  by  doing  all  he  was  bidden  to  do  by  his  adopted  parents, 
who  had  left  the  town  to  cultivate  the  best  of  the  farms  bequeathed 
to  the  old  soldier's  wife.  There  were  plenty  of  servants  at  the 
farm,  whose  vast  fields  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees  ;  but  the  brave,  active  little  Jean  would  do  every- 
thing and  everybody's  work  besides  his  own. 

Bising  at  morn  with  the  lark  (he  was  always  the  first  awake),  he 
aided  the  shepherd  in  bringing  out  his  sheep,  the  cowherd  in  leading 
out  the  herd  to  pasture,  the  ploughboys  in  yoking  the  stalwart,  yet 
meek  animals  to  the  plough,  and  he  would  sport  with  the  big  bull, 
caring  no  more  for  the  horns  of  the  monster  than  the  restiveness 
of  the  horses,  upon  whioli  he  would  leap  with  the  agility  of  a  gipsy, 
whicli  he  might  have  been. 

But  all  the  fire  of  his  blood,  probably  a  mixture  of  Spanish  and 
Arabian,  was  extinguished  in  the  presence  of  the  pretty  Marie,  who, 
also,  was  growing  in  beauty  and  health. 

Whenever  the  charming  child  was  seen  by  her  foster-brother,  he 
took  her  in  iiis  safe-keeping.  He  would  take  her  in  his  arms,  on 
fine  sunny  days,  to  the  banks  of  a  limpid  stream  that  flowed  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  farm,  and  would  scamper  off  into  the  valley 
to  bring  iiis  little  sister  the  prettiest  flowers  of  the  fields— less 
beautiful  than  the  cheeks  of  the  happy  Marie. 

In  winter,  when  snow  and  frost  prevented  their  promenades, 
and  all  the  family  were  grouped  round  the  fire,  Jean  always 
managed  to  keep  the  best  place  for  the  spoiled  child,  and  would 
repeat  to  her,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  tales  and  legends  whicii  he 
had  learnt  from  the  shepherds  of  the  farm. 

Old  Raymond  saw  nothing  wrong  in  the  sweet  harmony  that  was 
so  naturally  established  between  his  daughter  and  the  orphan;  but 
when  they  attained  their  seventh  year,  he  thought  it  was  time  to 
begin  their  moral  and  school  education. 

"  Now,  my  boy,"  said  the  brave  old  man,  one  evening,  to  little 
Jean,  "  look  you,  if  I  had  had  education,  I  should  have  been  no«r 
a  captain  or  something  more,  instead  of  being  a  discharged  soldier. 
All  I  could  ever  do  was  to  read  a  pass,  and  nothing  more. 
Now,  we  can  have  a  good  schoolmaster,  who  lives  close  to  the 
farm.  I  shall  have  him  here,  and  you  must  work  with  as  much 
good  will  as  you  play.     Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  papa,"  replied  Jean,  "  you^ll  see  how  Til  work." 

"  Well,  my  boy,  you  shall  begin  to-morrow.  Now  go,  and  kiss 
your  mother,  who  is  so  glad  to  hear  your  good  promise." 

Jean  did  not  need  his  adoptive  father's  consent  to  embrace 
Marie's  mother,  but  that  evening  he  hugged  her  with  more 
tenderness  than  usual,  as  if  he  foresaw  he  would  not  have  many 
more  years  to  embrace  his  fond,  good  mother. 

On  the  following  morning,  the  schoolmaster  came  and  fixed  the 
hours  of  study,  which  began  at  once,  and  continued  with  such 
rt*gularity  tha^  the  poor  old  Dominie  declared   he  had  never  had 
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$aoh  docile  papils  and  good  children  to  deal  with  as  Jean  Baymond 
and  Marie. 

At  ttie  age  of  fourteen,  the  two  children  knew  as  moch  as  their 
worthy  instructor,  who  declared  one  day  to  the  old  soldier,  that 
Qiiless  he  taught  them  thoroughbass  he  had  no  more  to  teach  them, 
being  at  the  end  of  his  budget  with  these  docile  and  clever  children. 
Certainly,  the  worthy  professor  had  not  passed  as  a  bachelor  of  arts; 
but  if  he  did  not  belie  himself,  he,  at  all  events,  showed  by  talking 
thus,  that  he  knew  enough  to  understand  the  power  of  flattery, 
and  flattery,  too,  lavished  on  an  old  soldier,  a  sceptic  by  condition 
and  mistrustful  by  the  regulations. 

Old  Baymoud  was  so  enchanted  by  the  declaration  of  the  old 
Dominie,  that  he  resolved,  in  conceit  with  his  wife,  to  give  a  little 
fiSte  to  the  people  of  his  farm,  in  the  towns  where  he  had  been  in 
garrison,  Baymond  had  often  assisted  at  such  festivities,  and  so  he 
was  quite  at  home  with  the  idea ;  but  he  said  not  a  word  of  the 
matier  to  Jean  and  Marie,  and  one  morning  the  two  children 
received  from  the  father  of  the  family  the  following  order  of  the 
day : 

*'  Marie  and  Jean,'^  said  he,  with  the  importance  of  a  general. 
''Attention  1  Your  worthy  professor  has  asked  for  three  days' 
holiday  to  visit  the  town.  It  is  granted.  This  is  Thursday  :  I 
let  you  off  from  to-day  till  Sunday  morning.  Amuse  yourselves, 
|)lay  all  day,  do  what  you  like,  because  I  know  you  never  do  wronif, 
but  I  forbid  you  to  enter  the  bam  yonder,  before  receiving  your 
mother's  permission.  Sunday  is  the  festival  of  Saint  Mary,  your 
kind  mother's  saint's  day,  but  I  need  not  remind  you  of  that,  and 
1  hope  you  will  make  her  a  beautiful  bouquet  for  the  day.  Now, 
my  children,  away  with  you — march !'' 

Marie  and  Jean  did  not  wait  for  a  repetition  of  the  order ;  and 
the  old  soldier  had  scarcely  wiped  off  a  tear  of  joy,  which  a  well 
applied  double  kiss  had  drawn  down  his  cheek,  when  the  two 
children  bounded  over  the  little  stream,  on  whose  banks  they 
had  so  well  learnt  the  lessons  of  the  humble  schoolmaster  of  the 
village. 

Village  festivities  are  elaborate  contrivances  in  France,  and  an 
old  miUtary  precisian  like  Baymond  was  not  likely  to  omit  any- 
thing in  the  organization  of  his  good  wife's  festival.  The  two 
happy  children  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when  old  Baymond, 
taking  a  pen  especially  cut  for  him  by  the  schoolmaster  of  his 
children,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  his  former  corporal,  the  same 
whom  he  accompanied  on  the  day  when  he  found  the  orphan  in  the 
pit  near  the  highway : — 

"  My  dear  Quartermaster."  (The  corporal  had  been  promoted.) 
"  Our  godson  Jean  and  my  daughter  Marie,  your  own  godchild, 
ba?e  just  completed  their  fourteenth  year.  During  the  seven 
years  of  their  schooling,  they  have  been  a  source  of  unqualified 
satisfaction  both  to  myst  If  and  my  wife.     Their  teacher,  the  schooU 
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master  of  the  village,  has  confessed  to  me  that  he  has  taught  them 
all  he  knows ;  and,  as  I  wish  to  reward  in  the  best  possible  manner 
Jean,  our  godson  of  the  highway,  and  Marie,  your  own  godchild, 
for  the  satisfaction  they  have  given  us,  I  have  organised  a  distri- 
bution of  prizes  for  next  Sunday,at  which  1  beg  you  will  do  me 
the  honour  to  attend  as  president. 

"  As  commander  of  the  brigade,  you  can  ask  yourself  and  give 
yourself  at  the  same  time  twenty-four  hours  leave  of  absence,  and 
you  may  flatter  yourself  with  the  certainty  of  a  most  cordial  recep- 
tion by  the  whole  family  of  your  ancient  gendarme  and  friend, 

**  Raymond. 
^  Proprietor  of  the  form  of  Valreray/' 

"P.  S.  Don't  take  much  before  leaving.  We  will  breakfast 
before  the  ceremony,  we  will  dine  afterwards,  and  we  will  sup 
before  we  part  with  you/' 

Whilst  writing  his  letter,'  the  old  soldier  cast  his  eyes  from  time 
to  time  upon  a  rough  draft  of  the  same,  placed  beside  his  paper, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  purposely  left  there  by  the  school- 
master; but  the  thing  was  quite  pardonable,  the  old  soldier, 
having  such  clever  children,  could  not  run  the  risk  of  compromising 
himself  by  trusting  to  his  own  epistolary  resources,  which,  as 
he  admitted,  had  not  been  developed  by  education. 

The  letter  of  invitation  was  despatched  by  a  ploughboy,  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  farm  of  Yalremy  went  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
barn,  where  he  had  already  secretly  deposited  and  carefully  con- 
cealed numerous  objects  whose  nature  was  known  only  to  himself 
and,  of  course,  his  good  wife. 

Por  three  days  all  was  mystery  at  the  bam.  At  the  hour  of 
meals,  when  thB  whole  family  and  servants  were  together,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  happy  farm,  and  seated  at  the  same  table,  Jean 
and  Marie  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  get  a  clue  to  what  was  in 
preparation  ;  nobody  seemed  to  understand  their  questions  or  their 
inquiring  looks.  The  kind  and  ruddy  mother  of  the  family,  how- 
ever, now  and  then  gave  the  two  children  a  furtive  glance,  whose 
sweetness  convinced  them  that,  at  all  events,  nothing  unpleasant 
was  to  happen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day  all  was  ready.  The 
venerable  schoolmaster  and  the  gallant  old  quartermaster  had  duly 
arrived ;  and  old  Baymond  gathered  together  his  household  to  do 
honour  to  his  excellent  wife,  the  mother  of  Marie  and  the  foster- 
mother  of  the  foundling. 

Jean  and  Marie  were  at  the  head,  and  everybody,  armed  with 
enormous  bouquets,  were  ready  to  ascend  the  steps  leading  to  the 
good  wife's  chamber  for  the  joyous  congratulation,  when  she 
suddenly  called  to  her  husband,  begging  him  to  keep  back 
the  eager  household  for  a  while  until  she  could  speak  to  him  in 
private. 

Raymond,  as  may  be  supposed,  was  taken  aback  by  this  sudden 
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check  to  his  matrimonial  devotednesA ;  neFeribdes?,  he  instantlj 
complied  with  his  wife^s  request^  proceeded  to  her  chamber,  and 
closed  the  door. 

"How  now,  dear  wife,''  said  he,  *'  why  this  interruption  ?  The 
triomphal  arch  is  ready,  all  for  yon  alone,  and  you  shall  sit  in  the 
midst  like  a  oueen,  indeed  the  qoeeu  of  the  festival;  bat  what 
means  that  sigh.  What  has  happened  ?  Are  you  ill>  mj  dearest 
wife?" 

"No,  no^  dear  husband,''  she  repUed^ ''  not  at  all ;  but  taioabled, 
aneasy.  Brave,  good  man  that  you  are,  bow  grate&l  I  am  for 
all  your  kind  attentions.  Our  luor  has  grown  grey,  our  wrinkles 
have  increased,  but  our  mutual  love  and  esteem  are  always  as 
young  and  fresh  and  deep  as  ever  1  Oh  I  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude 
cannot  help  flowing  on  this  occasion,  my  dearest  husband," 
and  she  burst  into  tears;  continuing,  '^yes,  I  am  too  happy,  my 
friend,  I  fear  this  happiness  will  not  last  I" 

"  What  an  idea,  wife  P' 

"  Yes,  my  dear  husband ;  for  some  time  past  I  have  had  pre- 
sentiments  of  misfortune.  I  have  not  mentioned  them  before,  and 
I  am  the  more  afiBicted  that  I  must  sadden  you  on  such  a  day 
89  this ;    but  my  heart  is  full.     I  wish  you  to  know  all." 

"Speak,  dear  wife." 

"Well,  I  have  horrible  dreams  every  night.  Sometimes  it  is 
aboot  Marie  falling  into  a  precipice ;  at  others,  it  is  Jean  pursued 
by  assassins.  I  strive  to  rush  to  their  rescue,  but  I  am  unable 
even  to  cry  out.  £  remain  nailed  to  the  spot,  I  feel  strangled,  it 
seems  as  if  I  were  going  mad." 

"  But  really,  good  wife,  everybody  has  such  dreams,  and  nobody 
cares  anything  about  them." 

"  Oh  yes,  all  that's  very  well ;  but  I  know  that  there's  something 
particular  in  my  dreams  concerning  Jean,  for  instance.  I  often 
gaze  upon  him,  and  when  it  thunders  I  see  that  strange  sign  on  his 
left  temple,  that  blueisb  zigzag  so  much  like  lightning,  suddenly 
inflame  and  become  red  as  blood !  That  boy  is  predestined  for 
some  great  catastrophe;  and  I  have  often  thought  that  we 
were,  perhaps,  wrong  in  receiving  and  bringing  him  up  as  our  own 
child." 

"  Oh,  wife  I"  interposed  Baymond,  horrified  at  his  wife's  regret 
for  an  action  which  was  the  greatest  pride  and  satisfaction  of  his 
life.  His  wife,  however,  went  on,  heedless  of  the  revulsion  she  had 
produced. 

"Years  ago,  returning  to  your  quarters,  you  found  him,  an  infant, 
in  the  pit  of  the  highway,  you  had  much  better  have  deposited  him  in 
•  the  Foundling  Hospital,  rather  than  bring  him  into  our  village  and 
give  him  to  me  to  nurse." 

"  Oh,  wife,  this  is  horrible !"  ejaculated  the  old  soldier,  whose 
first  revulsion  had  been  so  cruelly  intensified  by  his  wife's  conti- 
nuation.   *'  I  did  not  expect  this  from  you,  dear  wife,  but,  oh  ! 
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think  of  the  matter ;  that  poor  little  infant  that  was  so  pretty^  so 
smiling  in  its  rags,  and  which  was  so  fearfully  in  want  of  good 
nourishment — why  it  would  have  died  in  my  arms  before  I  could 
have  reached  the  town.     I  couldn't  give  him  what  he  wauteli,  huw 

could  I  r 

"  Yes,  I  was  as  much  interested  as  yourself  in  the  poor  iufant, 
and  you  know  how  I  performed  my  part  when  I  received  him  ;   but 

'*  Nay,  nay,  wife,  has  he  not  become  our  very  joy  and  satisfaction  f 
Have  we  not  rejoiced  together  at  seeing  these  two  children  growing 
up  together,  so  good,  so  obedient,  so  promising.  Our  Marie  is  the 
belle  of  the  country  round  about,  ^ken  of  everywhere ;  and  our 
Jean  is  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  the  sturdiest  boy  in  the  moan- 
tains,  as  strong  as  a  lion  and  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Ob,  bow  sweet 
it  is  to  see  two  children  love  each  other  as  they  do  V* 

"  They  love  each  other  too  much/'  said  the  wife,  "  and  that, 
again,  is  one  of  my  griefs  and  anxieties;  it  would  be  better  to  end 
the  matter  once  for  all  by  telling  them  that  tiiey  are  not  brother 
and  sister^  and  then — " 

"  Well,  what  then  ?     Wouldn't  they  make  a  nice  couple?" 

'*  Oh,  can  yon  think  of  such  a  thing  ?" 

"Why  not?"  retorted  the  old  soldier,  bravely  and  bluntly. 
'*  Look  you,  good  wife,  I,  also,  have  my  crotchets ;  but  wife,  away 
with  all  these  chimeras  and  absurdities,  and  look  at  things  as  you 
ought.  Of  course  it  is  my  intention  to  explain  to  Jean  his  mystery, 
but  what  theu  ?  why,  it  will  be  a  sad  shock  for  him,  of  course,  but 
then,  if  he  doesn't  draw  a  number  and  get  into  the  conscription, 
why,  perhaps,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  him.  If  he  has  to 
remain,  why  then,  dear  wife,  we'll  marry  the  children  and  retire, 
and  leave  them  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  farm  of  Valremy." 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  all  very  fine,  dear  husband,  but  I  repeat  it, 
a  fatality  has  entered  our  dwelling  with  the  child  of  the  Gipsies  K' 

"  Now,  really,  wife,  you  will  put  me  in  a  rage,  and  this  would  be 
a  most  ill-chosen  day  for  that.  Nay,  nay,  be  yourself  again,  good 
wife,  wipe  your  eyes,  forget  those  horrid  dreams,  only  look  youder, 
and  all  grief  will  vanish." 

At   the  instant,  the    wife,  the  mother,  turned  her  eyes  in  the 
direction  pointed  at  by  her  husband,  and  beheld  her  lovely  dau^    , 
Marie,  in  all  her  radiant  beauty  and  gay  festive  attire,  whilst  the 
exulting  father  continued, 

'*  Only  look  at  the  dear,  beautiful  child.  Ah  1  she  sees  u$>  slie 
sends  us  kisses  with  her  dear,  tiny  fingers ;  the  sweet,  blessed  clnhJ ! 
Are  you  sad  now,  good  wife  ?" 

^'Oh,  no,  all  that's  past,  dear  husband;   forgive  me,  I  know  not' 
what  was  the  matter  with  me,  my  brain  wandered." 

"  All  right,"  said  Raymond,  "  there!s  medicine,  there  is  good 
medicine  for  grief  in  good  children,  and  the  sight  of  Marie  has 
cured  you.  Come,  all's  ready,  and  now  we  begin  the  joyful 
festival."  ^         i 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

The  FettWal — ^The  Catastrophe. 

WhiUt  this  interesting  conversation  was  proceeding,  a  very 
different  scene  was  being  enacted  not  far  distant.  A  band  of  Tra- 
bucaires  or  contrabaudistas,  smugglers,  and  gentlemanly'robbers 
had  penetrated  into  the  farm  of  Valremy. 

"  Now,  stupid  fellow  V'  exdaimed  the  leader  Piedro,  one  of  the 
finest  spednoens  of  the  race,  addressing  his  sabordinate,  "  whither 
have  you  led  me  f  Why,  we  are  in  sight  of  the  farm,  and  we  shall 
be  perceived  by  all  who  pass  this  way  V' 

"  That's  quite  impossible,  captain,  here  be  hedges  and  rocks  to 
conceal  us,''  replied  the  man,  pointing  to  the  cover. 

''  Where's  the  path  that  leads  to  the  rendezvous  of  our  men  with 
their  horses  ?^  enquired  Piedro, 

"  Here  it  is,  captain,  and  I  defy  the  keenest  eye  to  discover 

OS.'' 

''Then  be  off  to  your  comrades.  Bemain  quiet  to  the  moment 
agreed  u(kni  for  the  exploit  As  soon  as  it  is  accomplished,  make 
for  Spain  at  full  speed  through  the  defile.  Beware,  there  must 
be  no  pillage,  no  violence  anywhere.  PU  brain  the  first  fellow  that 
steals  even  a  blade  of  grass,''  said  Piedro  sternly  to  his  associate, 
who  instantly  departed  with  the  speed  of  a  buck  and  the  caution 
of  a  cat. 

Turning  to  his  lieutenant,  the  captain  exclaimed  : — 
"  This  is  a  strange  life,  Melchior,  are  you  not  sometimes  humili- 
ated at  the  thought  of  being  associated  with  such  rascals  ?" 

"  By  isy  faith,  never,  not  in  the  least,  I  assure  you.  Give  me 
a  light,"  replied  the  lieutenant,  and  he  lighted  his  cigar. 

"  And  you,  Gomez,  what  say  you  7"  asked  the  Captain,  address- 
ing his  second  lieutenant. 
"Precisely  the  same.  Captain,"  answered  Gomez,  laughing. 
"Ah,  my  brilliant  cavaliers — when  we  constitute  the  ornament, 
and  the  overwhelming  centre  of  attraction  in  die  saloons  of  Madrid 
daring  the  winter,  they  little  think  who  we  are  I  Such  is  life.  If 
sU  were  seen  as  they  are,  half  the  world  would  be  scared  into  fits 
by  the  other  I  But  some  one  comes,  let's  to  cover,"  and  with 
these  words  the  bandits  vanished  into  concealment. 

In  the  meantime,  Madame  Baymond  was  surrounded  by  her 
joyous  family,  friends  and  servants ;  and  never  did  wonutn  receive 
BQch  hearty  congratulations  from  adoring  hearts  as  she  did  on  this 
occasion.  Yielding  to  the  excitement  of  the  moment  she  seemed 
to  forget  her  presentiments,  and  embraced  and  kist^ed  the  two 
children,  Jean  and  Marie  so  rapturously,  that  their  godfather 
could  not  help  exclaiming : — 

"Really,  good  madame,  if  you  alone  will  so  devour  your 
children's  cheeks  nothing  will  remain  for  their  godfather.  I  claim 
mj  right." 
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"  Very  well/'  interposed  old  Baymond,  ^'  you  shall,  I  must  kiss 
her  twice  by  way  of  punishment/'  and  suiting  the  action  to  the 
words,  the  old  gendarme  gave  his  wife  two  such  smacking  kisses, 
that  their  noise  drowned  the  utterance  of  these  words  which  she 
whispered  with  a  sigh  : — 

"  Ah  I  my  poor  fiaymond,  we  are  too  happy !  I  fear  some  mis- 
fortune r 

The  quartermaster,  taking  his  turn  at  the  congratulatory  kissing, 
instantly  after  Raymond,  prevented  the  latter  from  replying  to  his 
wife's  gloomy  exclamation,  even  if  he  understood  her  words ;  and 
when  all  the  kissing  went  round,  the  happy  family  partook  of  the 
breakfast,  sumptuously  proyided  for  the  occasion. 

At  its  conclusion,  Raymond  made  the  preconcerted  sign  to  the 
schoolmaster,  who  slunk  off  towards  the  mysterious  bam;  and 
whilst  the  happy  owner  of  Valremy  was  proposing  his  wife's  health, 
which  was  received  with  acclamation,  the  rolling  of  a  drum  was 
heard,  which  suddenly  arrested  the  hurrahs  of  the  company,  as  well 
as  the  glasses  which  they  were  holding  to  their  lips.  It  was  not  a 
hostile  alarm  ;  quite  the  contrary.  It  was  merely  the  drummer  of 
the  village — an  old  soldier,  who  was  announcing  that  the  hour  of 
the  ceremony,  prepared  by  Raymond,  had  struck. 

^'  On  your  legs,  every  one  of  you  !"  shouted  the  old  drummer. 
^'  Quartermaster,  give  your  hand  to  the  ladies.  Marie  and  Jean 
march  together,  in  rear  of  your  mother ;  all  the  rest  do  as  you 
can,  forward !" 

Led  by  the  head  of  the  family,  the  rejoicing  band  proceeded  to- 
wards the  barn,  whose  doors  now  open  for  the  first  time  during  the 
last  three  days,  presei^ted  to  view  a  gorgeous  decoration,  half  rural 
and  half  military — ^the  arrangement  of  which  did  infinite  honour  to 
the  brave  Raymond  and  his  ingenious  accomplice,  the  venerable 
schoolmaster. 

Nothing  was  wanting.  At  the  furthest  end  of  the  barn,  above 
an  old  arm-chair  adorned  with  yellow  Utrecht  velvet  and  flanked  by 
two  handsome  chairs,  quite  new — a  trophy  of  arms  consisting  of 
the  old  gendarme's  musket,  sword,  and  pistols,  first  attracted  all 
eyes.  His  regulation  shako  with  its  silver  badge,  was  so  placed  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  frame  or  niche  for  a  statuette  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
which  was  gilt  from  head  to  foot.  Above  the  Virgin's  image,  there 
was  an  inscription  in  huge  letters  of  gold-paper  on  a  red  ground,  to 
the  following  effect : — 

Mary  protects  good  children  1 
Long  live  the  Emperor  I 

As  soon  as  they  beheld  the  resplendent  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
Marie  and  Jean  fell  upon  their  knees.  This  action,  so  natural  to 
ciiildren  brought  up  in  the  daily  acts  of  catholic  devotion,  somewhat 
disconcerted  and  confused  the  rest  of  the  company,  whose  dazzled 
eyes  could  not  easily  distinguish  whetlier  the  barn  had  been  trans- 
formed into  a  chapel  or  the  Mayor's  reception  room  on  a  grand  oc- 
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casioii.  The  remainder  of  the  barn  was  profusely  decorated ;  from 
the  ground  to  the  ceiling  there  was  a  profusion  of  garlands  and 
green  leaves. 

The  beaatiful  mistress  of  the  farm  of  Valremy  must  have  for- 
gotten her  sad  presentiments  when  her  husband's  old  friend^  the 
<)aartenna8ter — the  president  of  the  festival,  gave  her  a  seat  on  his 
right,  whilst  her  husband  took  the  left.  The  Dominie  was  perched 
on  a  stool  at  the  rights  and  in  advance  of  the  president.  He  had 
before  him  a  small  table  covered  with  books  and  unknown  objects, 
concealed  under  a  fine  piece  of  cloth,  white  as  snow.  The  neigh- 
bours and  servants  seated  themselves  where  they  liked  on  benches 
symmetrically  placed  behind  a  raised  bench,  which  was  destined  for 
Jean  and  Marie. 

With  his  drum,  the  old  <Lpimmer  created  a  sensation  somewhat 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  having  lost  his  left  leg  at  some  battle  of 
the  Empire,  the  brave  old  fellow  was  obliged  to  beat  his  instrument 
on  his  right  1^  which,  however,  he  did  most  vigorously. 

When  all  were  seated,  the  master  of  the  farm  of  Yalremy  made  a 
sign,  the  drummer  performed  a  sonorous  roll,  and,  after  the  last 
strokes  of  the  sticks,  everybody  remained  in  profound  silence  and 
expectation. 

The  quartermaster,  as  president,  and  at  the  request  of  his  old 
friend,  attempted  to  address  the  company ;  but  all  he  could  get 
out  was  as  follows  :— 

''My  dear  children,  your  father  and  your  mother.  .  .  Virtue 
always  finds  its  reward.     •     .     .     God  save  the  Emperor  !'* 

The  schoolmaster  spoke  in  his  turn.  The  worthy  man  repeated 
what  he  had  already  told  old  Kaymond,  namdy,  that  the  children 
knew  more  than  he  did,  and  his  emotion  was  so  great  that  he 
hastened  to  procUim  the  prizes :  there  were  prises  for  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  in  fact  Jean  and  Marie  had 
merited  everything,  and  if,  at  that  epoch,  there  had  been  prizes 
for  growth  and  health,  Jean  and  Marie  would  decidedly  have 
carried  off  the  first. 

After  the  distribution  of  the  prizes,  Saymond  approached  the 
table  and  took  from  under  the  white  cloth  aforesaid,  a  splendid 
gun — a  veritable  musket  with  a  real  bayonet— all  complete,  with 
powder-flask,  and  bullets,  which  were  presented  to  Jean ;  whilst  for 
Marie,  there  were  a  golden  cross,  a  beautiful  rose  silk  dress,  hand- 
kerchiefs, toys  of  all  kinds,  a  complete  treasury  of  pretty  trifles, 
the  sight  of  which  was  saluted  by  a  general  clapping  of  hands,  in 
the  midst  of  which  Jean  and  Marie,  with  shrieks  of  joy,  jumped 
from  their  bench  and  hugged  and  kissed  the  old  farmer,  and  then 
embraced  their  good  mother,  whose  face  was  radiant  with  joy  and 
satisfaction. 

Dancing  on  the  green  followed  the  ceremonial ;  and  then  the 
assembled  villagers  competed  for  a  prize  at  running  in  sacks.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  merriment  of  this  performance  : — the  grotesque 
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appearance  of  men  with  the  saokit  palled  up  to  their  necks,  hopping 
and  tumbling  in  the  de8i)erate  effort  to  go  a-head,  amid  shouts  of 
laughter^  produce  a  scene  which  must  be  witnessed  to  be  appre- 
ciated  in  all  its  comical  incidents. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  hubbub  and  enjoyment,  old  Baymond 
rushed  in,  frantic  with  excitement,  and  tearing  his  hair  in  despera- 
tion, exclaiming: — 

"  To  arms,  my  friends,  to  arms,  we  are  attacked — the  bandits 
are  upon  us !'' 

Obedient  to  the  command,  the  villagers,  snatching  up  the  first 
implements  that  were  at  hand,  followed  their  leader,  and  soon  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene  of  the  late  rejoicing,  so  suddenly  inter- 
rupted. 

Where  were  Marie  and  Jean?  the  dear  children  had  been 
allowed  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  o?  villagers  in  their  rollicking 
amusement.  As  the  poor  lad  always  took  particular  care  of  his 
little  sister,  she  was  always  considered  safe  in  his  hands ;  but  the 
first  alarm  at  once  froze  the  mother's  heart,  with  its  dreadful  pre- 
sentiments, and  she  rushed  out  frantically  calling  for  her  daughter. 
A  few  villagers  who  had  remained  to  guard  the  farm,  endeavoured 
to  assuage  her  excitement,  by  assuring  her  that  the  bandits  only 
wanted  plunder,  and  that  the  sturdy  band  led  forth  by  Raymond 
would  soon  give  a  good  account  of  them.  All  was  in  vain ;  the 
mother's  heart  was  prophetic  of  evil ;  she  could  not  be  comforted. 

'*  Ify  daughter  1  my  daughter  1  the  gipsies  !*'  were  all  the  words 
she  uttered  in  reply  to  those  of  re-assuiance,  adding  : — "  Oh  !  I 
well  knew  that  misfortune  enteied  our  home  with  the  gipsy.  Oh ! 
my  poor  head,  my  poor  head  is  splitting — Fm  going  mad ! 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  excitement,  poor  Jean,  pale  with  emo- 
tion, and  with  trembling,  approached  the  distracted  mother^  and 
with  faltering  accents  tried  to  soothe  her,  saying : — 

"  It  is  nothing  serious,  mother  I" 

"Where  is  thy  sister P'  fiercely  asked  the  mother,  "what 
have  you  done  with  your  sister,  wretch  that  you  are  ?  Ah,  ah, 
thy  sister !  Did  I  not  say  that  thou  wouldst  bring  a  fatality  upon 
us,  vile  race  of  gipsies  ?" 

"  Oh,  mother  I"  exclaimed  Jean. 

"  Don't  call  me  mother,  I  forbid  it!  I  had  only  one  child— the 
one^hey  have  torn  from  me.  As  for  thee,  thou  art  a  foundlings  a 
gipsy  like  those  who  have  stolen  Marie.  Go  to  thine  own  race, 
boy,  and  be  for  ever  accursed  with  them  1" 

"Accursed!"  timidly  said  the  poor  lad.  "Ah!  'tis  grief  that 
turns  your  poor  head— you  know  not,  mother,  what  you  say.'' 

"Tis  false,  I  say— I  am  in  full  possession  of  my  mind,  under- 
stand me  well.  I  tell  thee  thou  wast  found  in  a  pit,  in  the  high- 
way, half  dead  with  hunger  and  thirst.  I  say  that  it  is  thou,  son 
of  perdition,  marked  as  thou  art  with  the  infernal  sign,  who  art 
the  cause  of  my  new  misfortune.  Go  thy  ways,  let  me  never  hear 
thee  again— let  me  never  see  thee  again,  go !  go  !"  ^         , 
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Effpctaallj  the  poor  lad  rushed  out  and  ranning  as  hard  as  he 
could,  met  Rayniord  returning,  when  he  stopped. 

"  We  cannot  overtake  them,  Jean,  it  is  impossible  !  They  have 
carried  off  Marie!" 

The  poor  lad,  in  the  horrible  revulsion  caused  by  Madame 
Raymond's  terrible  denunciation,  could  not  heed  the  father's  grief, 
being  so  full  of  his  own,  and  he  said  to  Kaymond  : — 

"  You  must  explain  something  to  me/' 

'''Jean!  what  does  this  mean?"  asked  the  bereft  father,  as- 
tounded at  the  decided  manner  of  the  boy,  hitherto  so  docile  and 
respectful. 

Ts  it  really  true,"  went  on  the  poor  child,  "  is  it  really  true 
that  I  am  only  a  bastard— a  foundling?'' 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  A  foundling  !  what  wretch  told  you  so  P" 

"No  wretch,  father,"  replied  the  child,  bursting  into  tears  at 
the  thought  that  such  an  epithet  should  be  applied  to  her  whom 
he  had  loved  as  a  real  mother.  "No  wretch,  father,  but  my 
mother  told  me  so  !" 

**  Tour  mother !  my  wife !  It  is  impossible !" 

"There  she  is,"  said  Jean,  pointing  to  the  farmer's  wife  who  was 
then  being  led  by  an  attendant  into  the  house,  and  without  noticing 
the  crowd  in  the  courtyard,  was  approaching  the  steps  leading  to 
her  chamber,  which  she  had  so  joyously  left  in  the  morfiing. 

"Marie,  my  dear  wife,  where  are  you  going  to?"  exclaimed 
Raymond,  scarcely  recovered  from  the  stupor  iuto  which  he  was 
plunged  by  the  poor  orphan's  expostulation. 

"  Marie  is  dead  I"  replied  the  distracted  wife.  "  Marie  is  dead, 
and  that  bastard  is  her  murderer !" 

Alas!  the  poor  woman  had  gone  mad!  When  we  see  grief 
killing  the  afflicted  our  heart  is  wrung  with  pity ;  but  when  it 
cruelly  stops  short,  killing  the  mind  and  leaving  life  to  its  teu«*- 
ment — alas !  what  a  visitation  of  Providence  is  that  in  tiie  iiard 
battle  of  life ! 

{To  be  continued,) 


MEMORANDA  OP  CAVALRY  REGIMENTS  WHICH 

HAVE  SUCCESSIVELY  BORNE  THE  SAME  REGIMENTAL 

NUMBER;  AND  OP  CAVALRY  REGIMENTS  WHICH 

HAVE  BORNE  IN  SUCCESSION  DIPFERENT 
REGIMENTAL  NUMBERS:    FROM   1740  TO  1865* 

The  practice   of  numbering  regiments  appears  to  have  com- 
menced in  the  Cavalry,   as  in  the  Infantry,   during  the  reign  of 
William  HI.     At  the  reduction  of  tlie  army  at  the  peace  of  1712, 
all  Cavalry  corps  junior  to  the  present  8th  Hussars  were  (lis»banded. 
Again,  in  1740-48  all  junior  to  the  14th  Uuss  irs  were  leduced, 

*  For  a  limilar  List  of  Inftntry  Regiments  see  November  number  of  this  Magazine. 
U.S.  Mag.  No.  446,  Jak.  1866.  d  Cf^f^n\o 
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The  15th  Hussars  (Elliot's  Light  Horse),  the  first  Light  Cavalry 
Eegiment,  was  raised  during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  several 
others  were  raised  immediately  after. 

All  regiments  junior  to  the  16th  were  ordered  to  be  disbanded  iu 
1783,  but  the  reduction  was  not  carried  beyond  the  late  19th. 
Li^ht  Dragoons.  After  the  peace  of  1816,  the  Cavalry  was 
reduced  as  far  as  17th  Lancers. 

Hussars  were  first  formed  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  war  of 
1793,  in  imitation  of  some  foreign  corps  then  taken  into  our  pav. 

Lancers  were  first  formed  after  the  peace  of  1815-16.  The  only 
corps  armed  in  this  fashion,  which  had  previously  existed  in  the 
English  Service  were  the  British  Uhlans,  a  French  emigrant  corps. 

Corps  DOW  disbanded  have  prefix  * 
Corps  stiU  existing  under  a  different  Regimental  Number  have  prefix  f 
Successive  corps  bearing  same  numbers  are  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
Number  and  Title.  When  raised.  Remarks. 

Life  Guards  1st  Troop     1660  to  1680      ....    Re.formed  into  1st 

2nd  or  Scotch  „  and  2Dd  Regiments 

3rd     „  „  n  of    Life    Guards, 

1778 
Horse  Grenadier  Guards  1st  Troop       „  „        ....    Ditto. 

2nd    „  „  „  M 

3rd     ,y  y,  ,1  ,t 

Royal  Horse  Guards Preriously  1st  Horse   .    .    Ditto. 

t  1st  or  Oxford  Horse. • Now  Royal  Horse 

Guards. 

t  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  5th  (or  Irish),  6th, 

7th  (or Carbineers), and  8th  Horse Now    1st   to  7th 

Dragoon    Guards, 

1st    Dragoon  Guards       (King's)    Preriously  2nd  Horse 

2nd  Ditto  (Queen's)    Previously  3rd  Horse 

3rd  Ditto        (Prince  of  Wales')    Preyioosly  4th  Horse  .    «    Beingpermanently 

stationed  in  Ire- 
land, appears  in 
Ouzette$  between 
1760  and  1800  as 
1st  Irish  Horse. 

4th  Ditto  (Royal  Irish)    Previously  5th  Horse  •    .    Ditto  as  2nd  Irish 

Horse. 

5th   Ditto     (P.  Char,  of  Wales')    Previonsly  6th  Horse 

6th   Ditto  (Carbineers)    Previously  7th  Horse  .    .    Ditto  as  8rd  ditto 

7th   Ditto         (Princess  Royal's)     Previoidy  8th  Horse  .    .    Ditto  as  4th  ditto. 

A*         5th     Royal  Irish  Dragoons Disbanded  1798 

B  5th     Royal  Irish  Lancers  .     1858 

A*       18th     Drogheda  Light  Horse    1763 Ditto  1825 

afterwards     King's 
Irish  Hussars. 
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Kan^Mr  and  Title.  When  raised.  Remarks. 

B         18th     Hassan       ....    1858 

A*       19th     Light  Dragoons     .    .     1760 Disbanded  1763 

B«       19ih 1778 Ditto  1783 

C*       19lh Previously  23rd    Light    Ditto  1818 

Dragoons  A. 
D         19th     Hassan Late  11.  E.  I.  C.  Euro- 
pean Dght  Cayalrjr 

i*       20th     Light  Dragoons    .    .    1760 Ditto  1763 

H*       20ih 1779 Ditto  1783 

C*       20th     Jamaica  Light  Hone    1791,    numbered    20th    Ditto  1818 

1794 
D        20th     Hossan Late  H.  E.  I.  C.  Euro- 

pean  Light  Cayalry 

A*       21st     Light  Dragoons    .    .    1760 Ditto  1763 

B*       21st 1779 Ditto  1783 

C*        21st 1794 Ditto  1818 

B*       21at     Hassan Late  H.  E.  I.  C.  Earo- 

pean  Cavalry 

A*       22Bd    Light  Dragoons    .    .    1760 Disbanded  1763 

B*       22nd 1780 Ditto  1783 

C*       22Dd 1794 Ditto  1802 

D«       22Dd Preirtously   2Sth   Light  Ditto  1818 

Dragoons,      n-nam- 

bered  1802 

A*t     23rd     Light  Dragoons    .    .    1781 Re-numbered  19th 

1783.  This  was 
the  first  regiment 
of  European  Ca- 
Talry  employed  in 
India.  Previous  to 
this  time,  the  only 
European  Cavalry 
there  was  formed 
by  temporarily 
mounting  detached 
companies  of  the 
European  infantry* 

B*       23rd 1794 Disbanded  1802 

C*       23cd Previously   26th    Light    Ditto  1818 

Dragoons,  re-num- 
bered 1802 

A*       24th     Light  Dragoons    •    .    1794 

B*       24th Previously  27th   Light    Ditto  1818 

Dragoons,  re-num- 
bered 1802 

A^     25tii     Li^tDitgoent    •    .    Pirevionsly  Gwyn's  Hus- 

san,  on  Irish  Estab- 
lishment ;  numbered 
2ftth,  1795;  re-num- 
bered 22ad,  1802— 
see  22nd 

B*       »th Previously  29th    Light    Ditto  1818 

Dragoons,      re-nnm- 
■  1802 

d2 
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Namber  and  Title.  When  raised.  Remarks. 

*t        26th     Light  Dragoons    .     .    1795 Re.numbered23rd 

1802 

*t        27th     Ugbt  Dragoons    .    .     1795 Ditto  24th,  1802 

*t        29th     Light  Dragoons    .    .     1795 Ditto  25th,  1802 

28th,  30th,  31st,  32nd,  and  33rd  Light  Dragoons,  raised  and  reduced  1795-97. 

N.B. — Scarlet  was  worn  by  all  Cavalry  corps,  the  Blues  excepted,  until  the  middle 
of  the  reign  of  King  George  IIL,  when  blue  was  adopted  for  Light  Cavalry  ;  light,  or 
French  grey,  with  the  regimental  facings,  was  worn  by  cavalry  corps,  while  serving  in 
India,  until  1820.  Scarlet  was  again  adopted  for  all  corps,  except  the  Blues  and  Hus- 
sars, in  1831,  at  which  time  the  use  of  facings  was  discontinued  by  Hussar  regiments. 
Blue  was  resumed  for  Lancers  and  Light  Dragoons  in  1840.  The  only  cavalry 
regiment  wearing  facings  of  the  colour  of  the  jacket  previous  to  its  adoption  by  the 
Hussars  was  the  late  26th,  afterwards  23rd  Light  Dragoons.  Crimson  facings  were 
adopted  when  the  corps  was  re-numbered. 

ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OP  DETACHED  AND 

UNNUMBERED  CORPS  ON  THE  ENGLISH  ESTABLISH- 

MENP,  FROM  1740  TO  1865. 

Corps  now  disbanded  marked  *        Corps  existing  under  a  different  name  marked  f 
Corps  disbanded  nnder  a  different  name  marked  *t 
Successive  Corps  bearing  the  same  name  marked  A,  B,  C,  &c. 
Corps  of  Foreigners  marked  (For)         Corps  of  Blacks  marked  (Bl.) 

Title.  When  raised.  Remarks, 

♦t    African  Colonial  Corps    .    .    .    Previously  Wall's  Corps    Officers  transferred 

to  3rd  W.  L  Regi- 
ment, 1841 

A*   American  Rangers  (Queen's)   .1778 Disbanded  1783 

Cavalry — Infantry 
B*    American  Rangers      ....     1795 Ditto  1802 

•  Americans  (The  King's) .    .    .    1778 Ditto   1783,  Two 

BatU. 
Army  Hospital  Corps 

•  Army  Works  Corps    ....     1855 Ditto   1856.    or- 

ganised for  special 
service  in  the  Cri- 

•  Aiiifleers'  Military     ....    Some  corps  of  workmen 

existed  in  Gibraltar, 
Port  Philip,  Minorca, 
and  other  garrisons, 
from  their  establish- 
ments. The  greater 
part  of  the  corps  of 
Military  Artificers 
were  raised  between 
1783  and  1795,  and 
were  reduced  on  the 
establishment  of  tht 
corps  of  Royal  Sappers 
and  Miners  in  1812. 


♦      Artificers'  Barrack 


Bourbon  Regiment  (For)     . 
British  German  Legion  (For.) 
British  Swiss  Legion  (For.) 
British  Italian. Legion  (For.) 


Ditto,  for  Barrack   De- 
partment services. 

1810 Reduced  1816 

See  Legion 

Ditto 

Ditto.  ^  T 
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Title. 
Brittah  UkUnt  (For.) 


Broderick*«  Corpt  of  Infantrr 
Brantwick  Caytlnr  (Hotutrt) 
(For.) 


When  raised.  Bemarka 

A  corps  of  Freuch  emi- 
granta  formed  out  of 
the  remains  of  the 
Uhlan  or  Lancer  Corps 
of  the  French  Royalist 
Army — see  French 
Emigrants 

1780 Ditto  1783 

Troops     of      the 

Duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick  on    Enf(li»b 
pay  from  1809  to 
1814 
Ditto  Infantry   (Rifles)   (For.) Ditto 


Ceylon  Regiments— 
1st 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 


Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment 

*  Chasseurs  Briunniqoes  (For.) 

*  Chasseurs  Hompesch  (For.) 

*  Chasseurs  York— see  York 

*  Calabrese  Free  Corps  (For.)    . 


A*    Canadian  Fendbles 


B*    Dhto 

Canadian  Rifles  (Royal)      ,    .    . 

*  Canadian  Vol tigeurs (For.  Riflemen) 

*  Canadian  Volunteers  (2  batu.)    • 

*  Cape  Regiment  (BL)     .... 


*     Cape  Corps  (Cavalry)    . 
(Infantry) 

Cape  Mounted  Riflemen 


A*  Cordcan  Bangers  (For.) 
B^      Ditto  .    .    .    .    .    . 


Raised  for  service  in 
Ceylon  during  the 
French  War,  and 
reduced  at  its  ter- 
mination. Two 
corps  were  Malays, 
and  two  corps  were 
Coast  Sepoys. 

Previously  Foreign  In- 
dependents. 


Raised  in  Calabria, 
1811 

Raised  in  Scotland 
for  service  in  Ca- 
nada, 1804 

1805   

1842 

1812 

Remains  of  a  Hotten- 
tot corps  in  Dutch 
service,  taken  into 
English  pay  1806, 
reduced  1816. 

A  European  corps 
raised  1818,  re- 
duced 1830 

1835.  At  first  com- 
posed of  Hottentots, 
now  chiefly  of  Ea- 
peans. 

1795 

1804 


Reduced  1816 

Reduced  1814 
Ditto  1805 

Ditto  1816 

Ditto  1816 
Ditto  1802 


Ditto  1802 
Ditto  1818 


De  Roll's  Inftntry  (For.) 


*  Dillon's  Infantry  (For.) .    . 

*  Donkin's  Oarr.  Batt. 

*  Dnnlop's  (Jamaica)  Corps. 

*  Slford's  Corps  of  Infantry  . 
*t  Emignnts  Highland    .     • 


Raised  in   the  Black  Ditto  1816 
Forest,  1795 

1795 Ditto  1816 

Ditto  1783 

1780 Ditto  1783 


1780 Ditto  1783 

1775 Re- numbered  84th 

1778,    reduced 
1783-4    2  Batts. 
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Title  When  raised.  Remarks. 

*  Fuller's  Corps  Reduoed  1763 

*  Falkland  Island  Company 

*  Fish's  Corps  of  Infantry      .    .    •     1780 Reduced  1783 

*  Foreign  Artiller  J  (or  Messina  Art)    1808 Ditto  1814 

*t    Foreign  Independents    ....    Raised  out  of  remains    Ditto  1816 

of  French  emigrant 
corps,  1796;  re- 
named Chasseort 
Britanniqaes. 

*  Fencible  Light  Dragoons—     .    ,    1794 Ditto  1802 

1st  Essex  Norfolk  Roxburgh 

Ayr  Fife  Oxford  Rutland 

Ancient  British  Hampshire  Pembroke  Somerset 

Berwick  Lanark  Perth  Surrey 

Cambridge  Lancaster  Prince  of  Wales'      Sussex 

Cinque  Ports  Lothian,  East  Princess  Royal's       Warwick 

Cornwall  Lothian,  West  Romney  Windsor  Forester* 

Dumfries  1st  and  2Bd  Irish 


Fencible  Infantry — 

A* 

Argyle  or  Western    .... 

1759 

.    Reduced  1763 

B* 

Argyle 

1778 

.    Ditto  1783 

C* 

Argyle 

1794 

.    Ditto  1802 

Cinque  Port  Vols 

.    Ditto  1783 

A* 

Sutherland 

Sutherland 

Gordon •    • 

Gordon 

1759 

•    Ditto  1763 

R* 

1778 

.    Ditto  1783 

C* 

1794 

.    Ditto  1802 

A* 

1778 

.    DUto  1783 

B* 

1794 

.    Ditto  1800 

Lancashire  Vols.   •    .    •    .    ; 

.    Ditto  1783 

A* 

Southern 

Southern 

Fencibles  and  Prorindal  Regts. 
lufantry(a) 

1778 

.    Ditto  1783 

H* 

1794 

.    Ditto  1802 

♦ 

1794 

.    Ditto  1802 

Angus                       Devon 

Loyal  Londonderry 

Somerset 

1st  Argyleshire         Dumbarton 

liOyal  Liverpool 

Strathspey 

2nd  Ditto                  Loyal  Durham 

Lochaber 

Loyal  Sheffield 

Banff                         Loyal  Dublin 

West  Lowland 

Suffolk 

LoTal 

I  Birminirham   Lord  Elgin's 

KoKh  Lowland 

Surrey 

1st  Breadalbane        Essex 

1st  Manx 

Tarbert 

2nd  Ditto                  Fife 

2nd  Manx 

Tay 

3rd  Ditto                   Fraser's 

Northern 

Brit.  Highlanders 

Loya 

1  British            Glengarry 

Northampton 

Prince  of  Wales' 

Caithness  HighlsndrsLoyal  Glasgow 

Northumberland 

P.  W.'s  Leicester 

Caithness  Legion       Isles 

Notts 

Princess  of  Wales' 

Royal  Cambrian        Ancient  Irish 

Perth 

Loyal  McLeod 

Loyal  Cheshire          Loyal  ditto 

Rcay 

Tork  Fusiliers 

Loyal  Clare               Loyal  Kelso 

Ross 

Duke  of  York's    or 

Clan 

Alpine               Lane's  Volunteers 

Rnthsay 

Inverness 

Limerick 

ScHly 

P.  Edward's  Island 

(a)  The  Regiments  were  raised  for  limited  service  in  Great  Britain,  and  ranked 
immediately  after  the  Line.  Same  as  the  Royal  Cambrians.  Sobsequently 
volunteered  for  general  European  service.    Officers  had  temporary  rank  only. 
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TiUe.  When  raised. 

Foreign  Hnistn  (For.)  ....  Raised  in  Sicily,  1812 

ForeigD  Waggonera  (For.)  .    .    .    Ditto 

French  Cbassears — see  French  Bmigr&nts 

French  Emigrants  (For.)     •    .    .  Formed  out  of  remains 

Choiseul  Hussars  of  French  Uoyalist 

Rohan  Ditto  armv,    and    taken 

Sslm  Ditto  into    English    pay 

1st  French  Chasseurs  1794-5 
2nd  Ditto 
British  Uhlans 


*     Garrison  Battalions — 
1st  to  16th 


*t    Germans  (the  Qaeen's)  (For.) 


*t    Glengarry  Light  Infantry 
Fendbles 


*     Gold  Coast  ArtiUery  (Bl.)  . 


*  Goriiam's  Rangers     ,    •    .    .    • 

*  Greek  Lt.  Inf.  (For.)  1st  or  Doke 

of  York's 

*  Ditto  2nd 

*  Gnemsej  Hossars 

*  Hompescb  Chasseurs 
A*t  Hompeach  Hnssars  (For.) 


Originally  Battalions 
of  the  Army  of 
Reserve,  formed 
1803.  Subsequently 
named  Garrison 
Battalions,  and  em- 
ployed as  Infalid 
Corps 

Raised  as  Stewarts' 
or  Qaeen's  Germans 
1798 ;  numbered 
97  th,  1802 

Formed  in  Canada, 
chiefly  out  of  re- 
mains of  late  Glen- 
garry Fencibles, 
1812 

1855 


1759 

Raised  in  Ionian  Island 
and  Greece  1811-12 
Ditto 


Remarks. 
Reduced  1814 
Ditto 

The  greater  part 
destroyed  in  the 
ilUfated  expedition 
to  Quiberon,  1796 
— remnant  turned 
over  to  York  Hus- 
sars, Foreign  Inde- 
pendents.  De  Rolls, 
and  other  corps. 

Reduced  at  Peace 
of  1815-16.  Many 
Independent  Garr. 
Comps.  also  ex- 
isted in  W.  Indies, 
Cape,  N.  S.  Wales, 
&c.,  until  1816. 

Reduced  1818   as 
96th 


Ditto  1816 


Amalgamated  with 
5th    West    India 
Regiment,  1863 
Reduced  1763 
Reduced  1814 

Ditto  1814 


B*t  Hompesch  Hussars  (For.) 


*  Hompesch  Mounted  Rifles 

*  Ireland,  Vdanteers  of     .    .    . 

*  Italian  Levy 

*  Irish  Brigade,  1st  to  6th  Regts. 


*     ladepeateit  Comps. 


Invalids 


Taken  into  English  pay, 
1795.  Re-named  P. 
of  Wales'  Hussars, 
1795. 

Formed,  1797,  reformed 
1802,  into  a  corps  of 
mounted  riflemen. 

See  above 

See  Volunteers. 

1312 

Remains  of  Irish  Brig, 
of  French  Service, 
taken  into  English  pay 
1794. 


Ditto  soon  after. 


Ditto  1814 
Reduced  1798* 


These  companies 
existed  untU  1795. 
The  number  con- 
stantly varied. 
Re-formed  into 
Veteran  Batts. 
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Title  When  raited*  Remarks. 

*  Land  Transport  Corps   ....    1854 Redaced  1856 

*  Legion,     Tarleton's    (Ca?alry)     Raised    for    service   in    Ditto  1788 

(Infantry)        America. 

*  Legion,  King's  German—       .    .     1805-7        ....    Ditto  1816.    Sub- 

Ist  and  2nd  Dragoons  seqaentlj      made 

Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Hussars  Light  Dragoons. 

1st  and  2nd  Light  Infantry 
Ibtto  10th  Batt.  Line 
Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Wag- 
goners, Veteran  Batt. 

*  Legion— British  German  (For.)     1854 Ditto  1856 

1st  and  2nd  Dragoons.  1st 
2nd,  3rd,  4th.  and  5th  (Jager) 
Batts.  Infantry. 

*  Legion— British  Swiss.   (For.)    1854 Ditto  1856 

Ist  to  4th  Regts.  Inf. 

*  Legion— British  Italian  1st  to    1854 Ditto  1856 

4th  Regts. 

*  Loudon's  Highlanders    ...     1745 Ditto  1748 

*  Lowinstein's  Corps   (For) Ditto  1802 

Malta  Fencibles  (Roval) 

*  Malta  Regt.     (Royal)       .     .    .     1802 Ditto  1816 

*  Manx  Fencibles  (Royal)      .    .    1802,  ont  of  remains  of    Ditto  1816 

1st  and  2nd  Manx 
Fencibles.  • 

*  Medical  Staff  Corps 

*  Meuron's  Regt  (For.)  Inf.        .     1795 Ditto  1816 

*  Minorca  Regt.  (For.)     „    .    .     1798 Ditto  1802 

*  Musketeers,  Neale's  (Corps  of)       Ditto  1763 

*t    New  South  Wales  Corps     .    .    1798, renumbered  1 02nd    Disbanded  aa  the 

1802  100th,  1818 

*  Newfoundland  Fencibles Ditto  1816 

t      Newfoundland  Veteran Amalgamated  with 

Comp.  R.  Candian  Rifles^ 

1863. 

*  New  Brunswick  Fencibles Reduced  1816 

*  Nova  Scotia  Regt.  (Royal) Ditto  1816 

*  Prince  of  Wales'  Hussars  (For.)    Prevly.  Hompeach's     .    Destroyed  at    St. 

Domingo,  1796 

*  Pringle's  (Newfoundland)    .    .    1780 Reduced  1783 

Corps 

*  Recruiting  Corps        .    .    .    .    1793  to  1802 

Armstrong's  French's  Loft's  Nugenfa 

Bisset's  Hunt's  McDonald's  O'Connor's 

Bradshaw's  I,  2,  Hanger's  McLean's  Ogle's 

3,  and  4  Levy  Kingston's  Murray's  Steel's 
Campbell's 

*  St.  Helena  Regiment      .    .    .    1840 Ditto  1864,  officers 

transferred  to  5th 
W.I.R. 

*  Strathaven's  Corps  Inf.  .    .    .     1780 Reduced  1783 

*  Staff  Corps  Royal      ....    1805,   for  Q.  M.  Gen's    Reduced  1835 

duties. 

*t    ScoU  Brigade       Previously  Scoto  Brigade    Ditto  1818 

in  Dutch  Service,  ta- 
ken into  English  pay, 
1794,  numbered  94th, 
1802.  r^  T 
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TiUe. 

*  Siciliftn  Regt.  (For.)       .    . 

*  Skerrett's  Corps 

*  Tobago  Rangen 

*  Tetaran  Batu,  1st  to  Ittth  . 

*  Veteran  Batt,  (For.)       .    . 
Volunteera  of  Ireland     •    . 

Ditto  Manchester  . 

Ditto  Li?erpooi     • 

Ditto  Bdinborgb   . 

Ditto  Glasgow 


•t 
•t 
•t 
•t 


A* 

B 


When  raised.  Remarks. 

1812 Ditto  1814 


Wall's  Corps 


WaUer's  Corps  Inf.   .... 
Waggon  Train  Royal     .    .    . 

Ditto  Foreign  .... 
WatteviUe's  Inf.  (For.)  .  .  . 
West  India  Regts.  Itt  to  6th 

Cavalry  (BUck) 
l8t    W.  India  Infantry  (Black) 

2od ;    .    , 

3rd 

3rd 

4th 


Raised  in  place  of  the 
In?  alid  Corps. 

Ditto 

1778 

Ditto,  numbered  72nd  . 
Ditto,  ,f  79th  • 
Ditto*  „  80th  . 
Ditto.        „        83rd    . 

Afterwards  E.   African 
Corps. 


1810  .  . 
See  Foreign 
1795  .  . 
1795      .    . 


Ditto     after    the 

Peace  of  1815. 

Ditto 

Reduced  1783 

Ditto  1783 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Ditto  1783 
DiUo  1832 


1795 
1795 
1795 
1841 
1795 


fi  4th 
A*  5th 
B*    5th 


•  6th  to  12tb  W.  India  Regts.  Inf. 

•  West  Indim  Bangers  (Royal)    . 

•  Ward'sCorps 


1862 

1795 

Formed  out  of  Oold 
Coast  Corps,  1862. 

Raised  and  reduced  be- 
tween 1795  and  1815. 

1802  ...••... 


Ditto  1816 
Ditto  1802 


Ditto  1816 

Ditto  1816  haTing 
been  decimated  by 
fever  at  Gibraltar, 
the  only  W.I.R. 
that  served  in  Ba* 
rope. 

Beduced   1816 
Ditto  1864 


Ditto  1816 
Ditto  1802 


A* 
B» 
A» 

B« 

« 
« 


York  Chaaseors  (For.  Riflemen)       Ditto  1802 

York  Chasseurs  (For.  Eiflemen)  1813 Ditto  1818 

York  Rangers  (For.) Ditto  1802 

Tork  Rangers  Royal         Ditto  1816 

York  Fusiliers See  Fencible  Inf. 

York  Hnssars  (For.)      ....    1796 Ditto  1802 

York  Lt.  Inl  Yolnnteen  (For.         1802 Ditto  1816 

—  L) 


N.B.  The  Ordnance  Corps,  Household  Brigade,  Military  Train,  and  Marines  are 
not  induded  in  this  list. 

The  following  corps  have  also  been  omitted  :— 
Tkoie  like  the  Royal  Irish  Artillery,  always  on  the  Irish  Establishment — the  Irish 

Brigade  being  the  only  exception. 
Tbose  like  the  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  Troops,  and  certain  corps  of  American 

Provindab  in  1778-83,  which  were  subject  to  special  arrangements  as  to  pay,  and 

not  included  in  the  English  Army  List. 
Those  formed  out  of  portions  of  other  regiments  for  temporary  purposes,  as  Depot 

or  provisional  Battalions,  &c 
Yboie  raised  under  the  different  Militia  and  Volunteer  Acts  both  at  home  and  in 

theeotonies. 
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COMMENTS  ON  THE  NAVAL  ARTICLES  OP  WAR- 
{With  Memorandum  on  the  American  Bill  cf  Co9ts.) 

BT  TRISTBAM. 

The  Navy,  in  its  various  ramifications,  has  happily  been  greatly 
improved  nnder  its  present  administration,  and  in  one  particular  of 
national  importance — that  of  the  several  amendments  in  the  Naval 
Articles  of  War,  modernized  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  the  title  of 
"  The  Naval  Discipline  Act,'"  yet  by  the  heading  of  Part  I,  still 
denominated  "  Articles  of  War,"  of  which  there  are  in  the  new 
Code  95,  in  seven  parts,  viz.  Part  L  "  Articles  of  War,"  from  1 
to  4a.  Part  IL  "  General  Provisions,"  43  to  47.  Part  IIL 
"  Regulations  as  to  Punishments,"  48  to  53.  Part  IV.  "  Courts- 
Martial,  54  to  65.  Part  V.  Penal  Servitude  and  Prisons,"  66  to 
79.  Part  VL  "  Supplemental  Provisions,"  80  to  92.  And  Part 
Til.  ''  Saving  Clause,"  from  93  to  95. 

It  may  be  considered  presumptuous  in  an  individual  officer  to 
submit  his  comments'  on  the  several  amendments  in  the  "  Naval 
Discipline  Acts"  passed  since  I860  for  the  Government  of  Her 
Majesty's  Forces  by  Sea,  after  having  been  prepared  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  and  revised  by  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
There  may,  however,  be  points  which  have  escaped  notice,  and 
require  amendment,  in  order  to  perfect  a  code,  so  that  no  miscon- 
struction could  possibly  arise  in  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  any 
one  word  in  its  95  Articles* 

During  many  years,  Tristram  has  exercised  his  opinion  on  Naval 
subjects  to  benefit  the  Navy  in  general,  in  the  columns  of  the 
United  Service  Magazine.  The  imperious  necessity  of  amending 
the  old  Naval  Articles  of  War  of  1749,  urged  him  to  submit  severw 
papers  in  that  periodical  to  prove  that  the  antiquated  Code  re* 
quired  important  revision  suitable  to  a  more  civilized  age,  and  tlie 
great  improvement  of  the  seafaring  classes  in  the  fioyal  and  Mer- 
cantile fleets  of  Great  Britain,  and  her  vast  over-sea  dominions ; 
and  when  the  first  draft  of  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
the  Government  of  the  Navy  was  in  circulation,  he  was  favoured 
with  an  interview  by  a  distinguished  Flag-officer  then  in  office, 
since  deceased,  to  whom  it  was  submitted,  that  words  in  the  several 
clauses  of  "  Misconduct  in  the  presence  of  the  enerav,"'  could  be 
inserted  to  the  effect  that,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  person  in  the  fleet 
to  engage  the  enemy,  whether  afloat  in  ships,  or  ashore  inforiU 
ficatums ;  but  the  result  of  that  interview  was  the  insertion  of  only 
the  word  "  any"  before  the  word  "  action"  in  the  first  line  of  the 
4th  Article. 

"  An  Act  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Government  of  the 
Jfavy,"  was  jwissed  the  "  28th  August,  1860." 

'•  An  Act  for  the  Government  ol  (he  Navy,  6lh  August,  1S61.*' 
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"  An  Act  to  make  provision  for  the  Discipline  of  the  Navy,  29tb 
Jalj,  1864 ;"  and  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  Naval  Discipline  Act, 
5th  Jalj,  1865/' 

To  elucidate  where  the  additional  words  are  required  in  order  to 
make  it  the  bounden  dutj  of  every  person  in  the  fleet  to  engage 
the  enemy  athare  as  well  as  afloat,  let  us  copy  the  2nd  Article  of 
War,  and  place  in  brackets  the  words  to  be  introduced. 

"  Misconduct  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy. ^* 

''£.  Every  Flag-officer,  Captain,  Commander,  or  Officer  com- 
manding, subject  to  this  Act,  who,  "  upon  signal/'  (or  orders) 
''  of  battle''  (with  an  enemy  qfloat,  or  ashore)  "  or  on  sight  of  a 
diip  (or  ships)  of  an  enemy  which  it  may  be  his  duty  to  engage 
ahall  not — -—use  his  utmost  to  bring  his  ship  into  action,  &c. 

The  words,  or  orders,  are  indispensable  alter  tiie  word,  '*  signal," 
as  a  commanding  officer,  of  whatever  rank,  may  receive  orders  to 
battle  with  the  enemy — where  a  signal  is  not  made,  or  to  be 
seen ; — ^the  words,  with  an  enemy  qfloat  or  ashore,  after  the  word 
"  battle"  would  be  indicative  of  his  duty  to  engage  the  enemy's 
defences,  or  forces  on  shore ;  and  the  words  ''  or  ships,^'  after  the 
word  '^  ship"  would  point  out,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  fis;ht  a  ship, 
or  shipf),  according  to  the  strength  of  his  armament,  the  number 
of  his  fleet,  or  squadron,  or  the  size  of  his  ship  and  his  true  British 
courage.  By  that  Act  of  Parliament  no  traitorous,  or  cowardly, 
offender  could  be  punished  for  not  engaging  more  than  one  ship. 

The  3rd  Article  is  obviously  applicable  '*  to  pursue  the  chase  of 
any  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  beaten  or  flying"  (afloat),  for  the  offi- 
cer in  command  cannot  chase  a  castle,  or  other  fortification,  and  if 
he  beats  either,  one  or  the  other,  it  cannot  fly  from  him ;  and  to 
''reUeve  and  assist  a  known  friend  in  view  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,"  evidently  apply  to  the  ship  of  a  known  friend  in  view,  bo* 
and  not  to  a  friend,  or  ally,  with  whom  he  may  be  cooperating 
against  the  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel  on  shore. 

If,  after  the  word  '^  action"  in  the  4th  Article,  the  words  in 
brackets  were  inserted,  there  could  be  then  no  doubt  that  the 
naval  forces  would  be,  by  law,  bound  to  engage  the  enemy  ashore 
as  afloat,  viz : 

"  4lh.  When  any  action"  (with  the  enemy  afloat  or  ashore)  "  or 
any  service  is  commanded,  every  person  subject  to  this  act,  who 
shall  presume  to  delay,  or  discourage  the  said  action,  or  service, 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  or  in  the  presence,  or  vicinity,  of 
the  enemy  shall  desert  his  post,  or  sleep  upon  his  watch,  shall  suf* 
fer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  is  herein-after  mentioned." 

Also,  if  the  words  in  brackets  were  inserted  after  the  word  "  ac- 
tion" in  the  5th  Article,  then  no  flaw  in  the  indictment,  or  lawyer's 
quibble,  could  save  the  life  of  a  traitor,  or  a  coward,  in  action, 
with  an  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  on  shore. 

**  Every  person  subject  to  this  act,  and  not  being  a  commanding 
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officer,  who  shall  not  ase  Iiis  utmost  exertions  to  carry  the  orders 
of  his  superior  officers  into  execution  when  ordered  to  prepare  for 
action/'  (with  the  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel  afloat,  or  on  sliore),  "  or 
during  the  action,  shall,  if  he  has  acted  traitorously,  suffer  death  ; 
or  such  other  punishment  as  is  herein-after  mentioned  ;  and  if  lie 
has  acted  from  negligence,  or  through  other  default,  be  dismissed 
from  Her  Majesty's  service  with  disgrace,  or  such  other  punishment 
as  is  herein-after  mentioned/' 

And  with  reference  to  the  3rd  Article,  "  to  pursue  the  chase,  of 
any  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  beaten  or  flying,*'  of  course,  afioat,  let 
the  following  question,  for  no  other  reason,  than  just  for  the  fun 
of  the  answer,  be  submitted  to  the  Crown  Lawyers,  or  Serjeants- 
at-Law — but  not  to  the  Corporals-at-Law,  the  attorneys — Tristram 
having  been  entitled  to  the  stripes  of  a  Serieant-at-««a-law  since  his 
authorship  of  the  article  ''  Magnanimity  of  Mind  essential  to  Naval 
Command/'*  By  any  clause  in  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  under 
heading,  "  Misconduct  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,"  could  any 
person  on  board  of  the  gun-boat,  which  slielled  the  he  and  she 
black  rebels  on  shore  in  an  island  in  the  West  Indies — be  tried  by 
Naval  Court- Martial,  under  the  5th  Article  of  War,  for  "  any 
misconduct  in  action"  against  those  savages  in  arms  on  shore, 
taking  the  context  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Articles  of  War,  by  its  true 
intent  and  meaning— which  can  only  apply  to  action  with  the 
enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel  qfloat,  decidedly  by  the  3rd  Article  of 
War? 

The  latter  part  of  the  42nd  Article  of  War  was  enacted  to  take 
in  all  ofl^ences  therein  enumerated,  committed  by  any  person  subject 
to  the  said  Act,  viz.,  "  and  for  all  offences  herein  specified  under 
the  headings  *'  misconduct  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy/*  "  com- 
munications with  the  enemy,"  "neglect  of  duty,"  "mutiny," 
"insubordination,"  "desertion  and  absence  without  leave,"  or 
"miscellaneous  offences,"  if  committed  by  any  person  subject 
to  this  Act  at  any  place  on  shore,  whetiter  in  ur  out  of  the  said 
United  Kingdom,  the  offender  may  be  tried  and  punished  under 
this  Act/'  It  is,  therefore  evident,  that  the  3rd  Article  of  War 
was  enacted  for  the  penalty  of  misconduct  in  forbearing  "  to  pursue 
the  chase  of  any  enemy,  pirate  or  rebel," — afloat. 

The  commander  of  the  gunboat,  his  officers  and  crew,  did  what 
all  others  would  do,  without  a  thought  of  the  law  or  the  prophets, 
assist  known  friends  in  view,  the  soldiers  on  shore,  to  the  utmost 
of  theii  power,  by  sending  successively  three  shells  point-blank, 
"to  pursue  the  chase  of  the  enemy,  the  rebels  beaten  or  flying," 
until  beyond  the  range  of  the  shells,  or  a  hill  between  them  and 
the  gunboat. 

This  question  originates  another.     Could  any  person  under  the 
naval  lieutenant  in   command   of  the   battalion   of  seamen   and 
marines,   co-operating  with   the  military  forces  on  shore  against 
*  Vide  United  Service  Magazine,  June,  1843. 
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the  rebels  in  arms,  be  tried  by  any  one  of  the  Articles  of  War, 
from  2  to  5  inclusive^  under  the  heading,  '^  misconduct  in  the 
presence  of  the  enemy/'  when  in  four  of  those  Articles  of  War, 
the  duty  of  a  commanding  officer  of  any  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
is  confined  to  the  engaging  of  any  enemy  afloat,  and  not  against 
any  enemy^  pirate  or  rebel  in  a  fortification  or  any  place  on  land^ 
shore,  rock,  or  shelf. 

One  word  may  defeat  the  legitimate  intention  of  several  Articles 
of  War,  and  by  a  flaw  in  the  indictment,  clear  an  offender  of 
treachery,  cowardice,  negligence,  or  otlier  default  in  action,  ashore 
or  afloat,  at  a  critical  moment,  when  his  loyalty,  bravery,  zeal 
and  skill  might  have  been  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  the  honour 
of  his  country's  standard,  the  safety  of  his  ship,  and  the  lives  of 
his  comrades  in  actual  fight  with  the  enemy,  armed  rebels,*  armed 
mutineers  and  pirates— and  that  word  is  "Ship." 

Let  us  take  the  Articles  of  War,  seriatim,  wherein  the  word 
"ship"  or  "  ships"  is  inserted,  when  either  word  is  intended  to 
apply  also  to  a  vessel  or  vessels,  or  any  craft  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty,  but  without  a  "supplemental  provision"  being  enacted 
expressive  of  such  intention.  In  the  draft  of  the  bill  to  amend 
the  laws  relating  to  the  Government  of  the  Navy,  presented  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  29th  of  June,  1860, 
the  "supplemental  provision"  is  actually  made,  viz:  "Ship  shall 
include  any  boat,  raft,  or  other  vessel." 

It  is,  therefore,  singular  that  so  important  a  "  supplemental  pro- 
vision" should  have  been  omitted  in  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  of 
1860,  in  the  draft  for  the  amendment  of  that  Act,  4th  June,  I8f)l, 
in  tlie  Act  6th  August,  1861,  in  the  Act  29th  July  1(S64,  and  in 
the  recent  Act  to  amend  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  1864, 
[5th  July,  1865.] 

The  consequences  which  may  arise  by  the  word  "ship"  only 
being  named  in  the  2nd  Article  of  War  have  been  already  sug- 
gested, we  will  proceed  to  the  Article  enactinpj 

"Penalty  for  dmliane  endeavouring  to  seduce  from  allegiance.*' 

"  IS.  Every  person  not  otherwise  subject  to  this  Act  who  being 
on  board  any  ship  of  Her  Majesty,  shall  endeavour  to  seduce  from 
fais  duty  or  allegiance  tb  Her  Majesty  any  person  subject  to  this 
Act,  shall  80  far  as  respects  such  offence  be  deemed  a  person  sub- 
ject to  this  Act,  and  shall  suffer  death  or  such  other  punishment 
as  is  hereinafter  mentioned." 

Suppose  a  Fenian  from  Yankee  land,  or  the  Emerald  Isles  was 
caught  in  flagrante  delicto  seducing  any  person  subject  to  the 
present  Naval  Discipline  Act  of  29th  July,  1864,  on  board  any 
vessel,  but  a  "ship"  of  Her  Majesty,  viz:  brig,  schooner,  cutter 
or  gun-boat,  floating-battery,  mortar-vessel  or  rocket-boat,  steam- 
tag,  water-tank  or  floating  factory,  anchor-hoy,  mooring-lighter 
•  Vide  Article  of  War. 
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sheer-hnlk,  or  coal  dep6t,  barge  or  a  boat,  either  of  which  is  not 
a  ship,  nor  is  a  raft  a  craft — that  Fenian  would  inevitably  escape 
the  punishment  due  to  the  atrocity  of  his  offence,  in  the  absence  of 
a  supplemental  provision  to  the  effect  that  ''  ship"  shall  include 
any  vessel,  hoy,  barge,  boat  or  other  craft,  or  a  raft.  His  coun- 
sel would  prove  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  by  a  technical  objection, 
as  the  Attorney-General  did  in  the  coroner^s  inquest  on  the  Eoad 
murder.  "  But  beyond  that  there  was  this  technical  objection  to 
the  inquisition,  the  record  had  been  drawn  up  on  paper,  and  not 
on  parchment,  as  was  distinctly  directed  by  the  statute  in^all  cases 
of  murder  and  manslaughter.  However  trifling  this  objection 
might  appear,  he  insisted  on  it  as  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  in- 
quisition and  to  obtain  his  object  in  getting  it  quashed." 

Therefore,  the  serjeant-at-^ea-law  submits  to  their  lordships  the 
technical  objections  to  a  ship  being  a  fort  or  fortification,  or  a 
ship  being  a  brig,  hoy,  barge,  boat,  &c.,  or  seaman  being  a 
marine,  no  more  than  ;?aper  is  parchment. 

Again  under  heading 

'*  Desertion  and  absence  without  leave  J' 

"  19,  Every  person  subject  to  this  Act  who  shall  absent  him- 
self from  his  ship  or  from  the  place  where  his  duty  requires  him  to 
be,  without  any  intention  of  returning  to  such  ship  or  place,  or 
who  shall  at  any  time,  and  under  any  circumstances  when  absent 
horn  his  ship  do  any  act  which  shows  that  he  has  not  any  intention 
of  returning  to  such  ship  or  place,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  deserted 
and  shall  be  punished  accordingly,  &c.'' 

For  reasons  aforementioned,  any  person  so  offending  from  any 
vessel,   brig,  &c.,  not  being  a  ship  would  escape   sentence  and 

f>unishment  for  his  offence  by  a  flaw  in  the  indictment,  as  the 
ate  Captain  S —  G —  did  when  a  lieutenant  who  was  tried  for 
leaving  his  ship  (a  frigate)  without  leave.  His  only  defence  to 
the  charge  suggested  by  a  captain  of  marines,  was,  ^'  May  it  please 
the  president  and  other  members  of  this  honourable  court,  I  did 

not  leave  my  ship  the but  her  hulk  the on  board  of 

which  the  officers  and  crew  were  hulked  whilst  my  ship  was  in 
dock.^'  '^A  legal  objection,"  the  judge-^advocate  submitted  in 
the  prisoner's  behalf.  ^*  The  court  is  dissolved,  haul  down  the 
signal,"  the  president  ordered ;  anf]  the  prisoner,  by  the  technical 
objection  walked  out  of  court  with  the  insignia  of  an  officer's 
honour,  his  sword  by  his  side,  which  had  been  temporarily  resigned 
to  the  court-martial  table.  But  ye  chivalrous  aspirants  of  the  gun- 
room ever  remember  that  a  flaw  in  the  indictment  is  a  flaw  of 
dishonour. 

"  Penalty  for  entertaining  a  deserter,"  Article  21,    Every  officer 
in  command  of  any  ship  of  Her  Majesty,  who  shall  receive  or  enter- 
tain any  deserter  from  Her  Majesty's  military  or  naval  forces,  &c. 
Any  officer  in  command  of  a  vessel,  or  craft,  not  being  a  ship 
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would  escape  the  punishment  dae  to  his  office  for  the  previous 
reasons,  and  so  would  any  person  for  a  much  graver  offence  speci- 
fied in  Article  25. 

*' Penalty  for  suffering  a  ship  to  be  improperly  lost.** 

''25.  Every  person  subject  to  this  Act  who  shall  either  de- 
signedly  or  negligently  or  by  any  default  lose,  strand,  or  hazard,  or 
suffer  to  be  lost,  stranded,  or  hazarded,  any  ship  of  Her  Majesty  or 
in  Her  Majesty's  service  shall  be  dismissed  from  Her  Majesty's 
service  with  disgrace,  or  suffer  such  other  punishment  as  is  herein- 
after mentioned/' 

The  27th  Article  of  War  is  new,  "  Master  of  merchant  vessel  to 
obey  orders  of  convoying  officer,'' 

"27.  Every  master  or  other  officer  in  command  of  any  mer- 
chant or  other  vessel  under  the  convoy  of  any  siiip  of  Her  Majesty 
shall  obey  the  commanditig  officer  thereof  in  all  matters  relating 
to  navigation  or  security  of  the  convoy,  and  shall  take  such  precau- 
tions for  avoiding  the  enemy  as  may  be  directed  by  such  command- 
mg  officer;  and  if  he  shall  fail  to  obey  such  directions,  such  com- 
manding officer  may  compel  obedience  by  force  of  arms,  without 
being  liable  for  any  loss  of  life,  or  of  property,  that  may  result 
from  his  using  such  force." 

Query,  professionally— If  a  commanding  officer  of  a  "gun-boat," 
as  so  separately  classed  in  the  Navy  List,  were  by  force  of  arms, 
to  take  life,  or  canse  loss  of  property  on  board  a  vessel  under  his 
convoy,  how  would  he  stand  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  if  indicted  for 
manslaughter,  or  destruction  of  property,  on  board  such  vessel,  as 
the  27th  Article  exonerates  only  the  commanding  officer  of  a  "ship," 
who  might,  as  occasion  required,  to  resort  to  force  of  arms  to  com- 
pel obedience  of  the  master,  or  other  officer  in  command  of  any 
merchant,  or  other  vessel  under  his  convoy  ? 

Let  a  commanding  officer  of  any  vessel  of  Her  Majesty,  not 
being  a  "  ship,"  be  tried  for  manslaughter  under  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  27th  Article  of  War,  the  Q.  C's  and  8erjeants-at- 
Law.woaid  soon  convince  the  unfortunate  prisoner  at  the  bar  of 
the  Civil  Court  of  Justice,  "  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself  a  fear- 
ful responsibility  in  causing  death  by  force  of  arms  on  board  of  the 
merchant  vessel  under  his  convoy,  as  his  gun-boat,  or  other  vessel 
of  war  was  not  a  ship  so  classed  in  the  Navy  List,  according  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  made  and  provided  in  the  aforesaid  27th  Article 
of  War,  of  27^  and  2b°  Vict.  cap.  119," 

Similar  objections  might  be  taken  to  clear  an  offender  for  breiiches 
of  the  28th  Article  of  War,  "  Penalty  for  taking  any  goods  on  « 
board  other  than  for  the  use  of  the  vessel,  except  gold,  silver, 
jewels,  &c"  The  36th.  ''  Penalty  for  not  sending  to  the  Court 
of  Admiralty  all  papers  found  on  board  prize  ships ;"  and  of  the 
89th  Article  of  War,  "  Penalty  on  commanders  capturing  as  prize 
by  collusion,  or  coUusively  restoring  ships  or  goods." 
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The  express  wording  as  to  "  ships'*  and  "  vessels*'  in  the  SOth 
Article  of  War,  fully  elucidates  the  necessity  of  enacting  a  sapple- 
roent  provision,  to  the  effect  that,  the  word  ''  ship*'  in  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act,  shall  include  any  boat,  barge,  craft,  or  other 
vessel/* 

*'  30.  Every  person,  subject  to  this  Act,  who  shall  unlawfully 
set  fire  to  any  dockyard,  victualling-yard,  or  steam-factory  yard, 
arsenal,  magazine,  building,  or  to  any  ship,  vessel,  hoy,  barge,  boat, 
or  other  craft,  or  furniture  thereunto  belongini^,  not  being  the  pro- 
perty of  an  enemy,  pirate  or  rebel,  siiall  suffer  death,  or  such  other 
punishment  as  is  hereinafter  mentioned/* 

Here  it  is  irrefragable  that  an  inceadiary,  subject  to  the  Naval 
Discipline  Act,  could  not  escape  the  punishment  due  to  his  crime 
by  any  pettifogging  loophole,  or  technical  Haw  in  the  indictment, 
as  the  yard,  arsenal,  magazine,  and  building  on  shore,  and  the 
description  of  the  ship,  vessel,  barge,  or  boat  is  specified. 

Every  person  subject  to  the  said  Act  should  bear  in  mind,  that 
the  crime  of  unlawfully  setting  fire  to  any  dockyard,  place,  or  build- 
ing on  shore,  or  to  any  ship,  vesi^el,  boat,  &c.,  afloat  or  ashore,  isi 
not  confined  to  the  property  of  Her  Majesty,  but  it  includes  the 
property  of  any  person  not  being  an  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  and 
that  such  offender,  subject  to  the  said  Act,  would  be  tried  by  a 
Naval  Court-Martial,  and  if  guilty,  sentenced  to  be  hanged  at  the 
yard-arm  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  or  vessels  of  war,  flogged, 
or  imprisoned  according  to  the  degree  of  the  ofl'ence. 

In  the  old  Articles  of  War,  the  offence  of  "oppression**  was 
mentioned,  viz.,  "  33.  If  any  flag-officer,  captain,  or  com- 
mander, or  lieutenant,  be.onging  to  the  fleet,  shall  be  convicted 
before  a  court-martial,  of  behaving  in  a  scandalous,  infamous,  cruel, 
oppressive,  or  fraudulent  manner,  unbecoming  the  character  of  an 
officer,  he  shall  be  dismisjied  His  Majesty*s  service  /*  but  in  the 
present  24th  Article  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  the  word  "  op- 
pressive** is  omitted. 

''  24.  Every  officer,  subject  to  this  Act,  who  shall  be  guilty  of 
cruelty,  or  of  any  scandalous,  or  fraudulent,  conduct,  shall  be  dis- 
missed with  disgrace  from  Her  Majesty's  service  ,•  and  every  officer 
subject  to  this  Act,  who  shall  be  guilty  of  any  other  conduct  un- 
becoming the  character  of  an  officer  shall  be  dismissed  with,  or 
without  disgrace,  from  Her  Majesty's  service. 

No  doubt  the  word  "  oppression'*  was  omitted  after  the  word 
"  cruelty**  in  that  article,  as  in  the  marginal  note,  the  word  op* 
pression  is  inscribed  "  Penalty  for  cruelty  or  oppression.** 

The  82nd  Article  is  wholly  new,  "Every  person,  subject  to  this 
Act,  who  shall  wilfully  do  any  act,  or  wilfully  disobey  any  orders, 
whether  in  hospital  or  elsewhere,  with  intent  to  produce,  or  to 
aggravate  any  disease  or  infirmity,  or  inability  to  perform  his  duty, 
shall  suffer  imprisonment,  or  such  other  punishment  as  is  herein- 
after mentioned/*     The  Article  was  greatly  required,  as  the  offence 
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of  rM^kngering  \\\  the  Navy  was  very  grave,  and  entailed  extra  duty 
on  the  willing  and  well-disposed. 

"  Penalty  for  offences  punishable  by  ordinary  Law" 
Article  41,  enacts  that  every  person  shall  receive  similar 
pniiishment  for  certain  offences,  as  they  would  receive  by  sen- 
tences of  Civil  Courts  on  shore,  namely :  for  murder,  man- 
slaughter, unnatural  offences,  indecent  assaults,  robbery  ot 
theft;  and  "if  he  shall  be  guilty  of  any  other  criminal  offence, 
which,  if  committed  in  Englaiul,  would  be  punishable  by  the  law 
of  England,  he  shall,  whether  the  offence  be,  or  be  not,  committed 
in  England,  be  punished  either  in  pursuance  of  the  first  part  of 
this  Act,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order  and  naval  discipline  not 
otherwise  specified,  or  the  offender  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
punishment  as  might  be  awarded  by  any  ordinary  Criminal  Tribunal 
competent  to  try  the  offender  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in 
England/' 

The  introduction  of  this  article  in  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  is 
a  most  essential  and  judicial  amendment,  as  every  ))erson,  subject 
to  the  said  Act  for  several  offences,  is,  in  respect  to  his  offence 
punished  by  Naval  Martial  Law,  as  he  would  be  by  the  ordinary 
laws  of  his  land,  if  found  guilty  of  any  of  those  offences  committed 
in  England.  ' 

As  It  is  probable,  that  further  amendments  may  be  made  to 
perfect  as  near  as  possible  *'The  Naval  Discipline  Act,"  passed  by 
the  urgent  recommendation  of  the  present  Admiralty,  it  is  requi- 
site to  copy  the  entire  of  the  42nd  Article,  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  some  doubtful  points,  or  to  omission  therein. 

"42.  For  all  offences  specified,  or  referred  to,  in  this  Act,  if 
committed  by  any  person,  subject  thereto,  in  any  harbour,  haven, 
or  ereek,  or  on  any  lake  or  river,  whether  in,  or  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  iti  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
dockyards,  victualling-yards,  steam-factory  yards,  or  on  any  gun- 
wharif,  or  in  any  arsenal,  barrack,  or  hospital  belonging  to  Her 
Majesty,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  the 
offender  may  be  tried  and  punished  under  this  Act;  and  for  all 
offences  herein-before  specified  under  the  headings  *'  Misconduct 
in  the  presence  of  the  enemy,"  "Communications  with  the  enemy," 
"  Neglect  of  Duty,"  "  Mutiny,"  "  Insubordination,"  "  Desertion, 
and  absence  without  leave,"  or  "  Miscellaneous  offences,  if  com- 
mitted by  any  person  subject  to  this  Act  at  any  place  on  shore, 
whether  in  or  otit  of  the  said  United  Kingdom,  the  offender  may 
be  tried  and  punished  under  this  Act." 

The  omission  of  the.words  (at  sea,  or),  before  "in  any  harbour, 
haven  or  creek,  or  on  any  lake  or  river,"  might  lead  to  important 
consequences  which  suggest  themselves,  as  in  the  absence  of  the 
twelve  judges  to  decide  the  law  of  the  question,*  the  members  of  a 
naval  court-martial  would  be  in  doubt  whether  offences  committed 
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at  sea  were  cognisable  by  the  "  Naval  Discipline  Act.**  In  the 
old  Articles  of  War,  from  1749  till  1860,  the  words  main  sea 
preceded  the  words,  "rivers,  haven,  or  creek,'*  hence  the  ques- 
tion, why  the  omission  of  those  words  in  the  present  "  Naval 
Discipline  Act  V 

"  What  officer  knows  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admi- 
ralty P  But  supposing  tliat  it  claims  jurisdiction  over  all  oceans, 
and  all  sfas,  White,  Black,  Red,  or  Yellow,'*  it  cannot  claim  juris- 
diction within  three  miles  of  the  shore  of  any  foreign  kingdom  or 
state.  Then  should  any  one  of  the  numerous  offences  specified  in 
the  42nd  Article,  be  committed  by  any  person  subject  to  the  said 
Act,  on  any  sea  or  water  within  three  miles  of  any  foreign  kingdom 
or  state,  or  on  waters  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  offender  would  inevitably  escape  punishment  by  a  technical 
objection,  as  a  harbour,  haven,  or  a  creek,  a  lake,  or  a  river,  is 
not  the  sea,  no  more  than  "  paper  b  parchment/' 

The  comments  on  the  first  forty-two  Naval  Articles  of  War  may 
be  incidently  concluded  by  something  imitative  of  the  Hudibrastic 
style. 

As  the  dangers  which  environ 
The  ship  that's  built  of  old  iron  ;* 
So  dangers  will  the  British  fleet. 
If  ''  sea'  isn't  in  its  martial  sheet. 

Part  Iff,  Regulations  as  to  Punishments. 

"49.  Section  (2).  Judgment  of  death  shall  not  be  passed  on  any 
prisoner,  unless /cmr  at  least  of  the  officers  present  at  the  Court- 
Martial,  where  the  number  does  not  exceed  five,  and  in  other  cases 
a  majority  of  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  officers  present  concur 
in  the  sentence." 

This  is  a  most  merciful  amendment,  as  by  the  old  Articles  of 
War,  a  majority  of  only  three  in  five,  or  seven  in  thirteen  of  the 
members  of  the  Court-Marl ial  carried  the  sentence  of  death. 

And  under  those  Articles  of  War  which  existed  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  and  the  "  Laws  and  Customs  used  at  sea,"  hundreds 
of  lashes  were  in  too  many  instances  inflicted  on  the  bare  backs  of 
the  offenders  goin^  "  round  the  fleet;"  but  in  August,  1860,  under 
the  beneficent  reign  of  Victoria,  our  "  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,"  who  tempers  justice  with  mercy,  the  number  of  lashes 
to  the  greatest  criminal  is  reduced  to  "  48,"  and  the  cruel  custom, 
of  "  going  round  the  fleet"  obsolete. 

The  seamen  and  marines  of  the  fleet  are  indebted  to  Yioe-Adtaiml 
Lord  Clarence  Paget  for  taking  off  two  lashes.  The  maximuot 
number  fifty  lashes,  as  inflicted  in  the  Armv,  was  submitted  iu  the 
draft  of  the  "  Naval  Discipline  Bill,"  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

*  Five  iron-Teasels  have  aonk  within  these  last  five  weeks — ^by  Violent  collision 
with  other  vesseU — near  the  shore  and  in  sntooth  water.  No  time  for  the  penoM 
on  board  to  escape  in  the  boats. 
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when  a  Member  suggested  that,  'Tour  dozen  lasher  were  qaite 
sufficient  for  ihe  bare  back  of  any  offender/'  "  Let  it  be  forty-eight'* 
was  the  generous  reply  of  the  noble  Secretary  of  tlie  Admiralty. 

It  is  not  the  number  of  lashes,  bnt  the  ignominy  of  the  lash  which 
should  create  the  most  efficacious  example.  Some  hardened  offend- 
ers in  the  Army,  have  backed  off  thousands.  *^  A  soldier  who  had 
been  frequently  puni.^hed,  was  brought  to  the  halberts,  and  when  he 
was  under  the  infliction  of  the  cat,  he  turned  round  to  the  officers 
and  exclaimed  wit4i  a  laugh.''  "  Well,  I  get  my  three  thousand 
a-year,  which  is  more  than  many  of  you  can  say." 

In  Marshall's  ''Military  Miscellany,"  are  several  other  cases, 
where  the  offenders  have  hazarded  the  most  Indicrons  jokes  in  the 
presence  of  their  comrades,  at  the  expense  of  a  hundred  lashes  in 
the  Army,  and  five  or  six  dozen  in  the  Navy. 

*'  Major — ,  while  he  commanded  the  African  corps,  a  corps 

which  was  always  notorious  for  corporal  punishment,  was  one 
Sunday  reading  the  morning  service  of  the  Church  to  the  men  who 
were  formed  into  a  square.  The  Major  who  was  from  the  north 
of  the  Tweed,  spoke  and  read  the  English  language  with  the 
broad  accent  of  the  natives  of  one  of  the  countries  in  the  North  of 
Scotland.  Upon  reading  the  Creed,  and  pronouncing  in  his  own 
queer  way,  the  words,  'suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate,'  a  wag 
in  the  ranks,  well  known  for  his  uncontrollable  propensity  to  joking 
and  fun,  exclaimed,  '  Wha's  Ponshews  Peelate,  I  wonder  r  The 
Major  paused,  and  laying  aside  the  prayer  book,  said,  '  Ah,  John, 
is  that  you  at  your  jokes  again  ?  just  come  out  here  my  man  ?'  The 
(K>ldier  stepped  forward,  a  drum-head  court-martial  was  held,  the 
triangles  rigged  out,  and  John  received  100  lashes  without  saying 
a  word.  The  flogging  having  been  completed,  the  Major  resumed 
the  prayer  book,  and  finished  the  service  of  the  day." 

Those  were  soldiers'  jokes,  here  is  a  sailor's  whilst  he  was  c?oir)g 
to  take  a  comfortable  nap  under  the  infliction  of  the  naval  cat  for 
the  purpose  of  annoying  his  captain,  and  showing  himself  a  bravado 
at  the  gangway,  and  a  trump  of  hearts  to  bis  shipmate:*.  The 
author  of  "  The  Port  Admiral"  asserts  as  a  fact  that  a  seaman  named 
Collins,  who  had  received  four  dozen  without  a  word,  when  the 
captain  nodded  to  the  master-at-arms,  raying,  "Cast  him  oB," 
quietly  turned  his  head  towards  his  superior,  and  with  an  indescrib- 
able air  of  drollery  ^aid,  "Thank  ye,  your  honour,  thank  ye;  I  was 
just  a  dozing  off  to  deep."  A  suppressed  laugh  among  the  crew, 
and  a  look  of  rage  from  the  captain,  was  the  effect  of  this  sally; 
tiie  latt^  ordering  the  boatman's  mate  to  give  him  two  dozefi  more, 
whieh  failing  to  move  his  stoicism,  he  was  at  length  liberated. 
Fifteen  hundred  laebe^  in  the  Army,  or  500  in  the  Navy  in  the  Old 
Wars,  did  not  create  a  greater  degree  of  obedience  and  discipline, 

*  ThU  barfoaroiit  anmber  of  latliet  was  iBflicted  upoa  thret  soldiers  at  AiDbofiia 
IB  1813»  or  14  for  manuding  and  ilUtremting  tho  natives.  One  of  these  hardened 
««B»  was  afterwards  shot  for  mutiny. 
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or  reformation  in  character  or  conduct,  than  the  present  fifty 
military,  and  forty-eiglit  naval  lashes,  which  could  be  yet 
further  reduced,  witliout  impairing  discipline,  or  respect,  toj'orty 
laches  in  both  services,  under  our  Lady  Sovereii^n  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  the  worshiper  of  the  Lord's^  Book,  The  Bible,  *'  Deo- 
teronomy,  chapter  xxv.,  verses  2i)d  and  3rd."  "  And  it  shall  be, 
if  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten,  that  the  judge  shall 
cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten  before  his  face,  according 
to  liis  fault,  by  a  certain  number.  Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him 
and  not  exceed,  lest,  if  he  should  exceed  and  beat  him  above  these 
with  many  stripes,  tlien  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee/' 

The  Act  to  amend  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  1864,  (5th  July, 
1865)  was  expressly  and  solely  enacted  in  order  to  increase  the 
Penal  Servitude  from/ot*r  toy?t?c  years. 

As  Penal  Servitude  is  increased,  so  could  corporal  punishment 
be  decreased  to  forty  lashes,  and  Britons  hear  tneir  defenders  by 
sea  and  land,  "  sing  with  heart  and  voice, 

God  save  the  Queen  1" 

"Part  IV.     The  Constitution  of  Courts- Martial." 

The  new  code  of  Naval  Martial  Law,  is  conspicuous  for  its 
conciseness  in  its  regulations,  the  judiciousness  of  its  clauses 
and  great  judgujent  in  its  composition. 

Section  1.  A  Court-Martial  shall  consist  of  not  less  than^ftve 
nor  more  than  nine  officers/'  (This  reduction  of  the  members  is 
of  general  advantige  to  the  service,  and  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
prisoner.  Less  the  doctors,  greater  the  chance  of  cure.  Less  the 
members  of  a  court-martial,  greater  the  chance  of  justice  and  mercy, 
because  lesser  the  number,  greater  the  responsibility  felt  by  each 
member.) 

"  Section  2.  No  officer  shall  be  qualified  to  sit  as  a  member  of 
any  court-martial  held  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  unless  he  be  a 
flag-officer,  captain,  commander,  or  lieutenant  of  her  Majesty's  Navy 
on  full  pay."  {Staff  captains,  and  staff  commanders  are  not  eligible 
to  sit  as  members  of  a  naval  court-martial,  as  their  staff  of  office  in 
a  ship  of  war  is  non-executive.) 

"  Section  8.  A  court-martial  shall  not  be  held  unless  at  least 
three  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  not  being  tenders,  and  commanded 
by*  captains,  commanders,  or  lieutenants  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy 
on  full  pay,  are  together  at  the  time  when  such  court-martial  is 
held." 

"  Section  15.  No  commander  or  lieutenant  shall  be  required  to 
sit  as  a  member  of  any  court-martial  when  four  officers  of  a  higher 
rank  and  junior  to  the  President  can  be  assembled  at  the  place 
where  the  court-martial  is  to  he  holden  (but  the  regularity  of 
validity  of  any  court-martial,  or  of  the  proceedings  thereof,  shall 
not  be  affected  by  any  commander  or  lieutenant  being  required  to 
sit,  or  sitting  thereon,  under  any  circumstances) ;    and  when  any 
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commander  or  lieutenant  site  on  any  conrt-martial^  the  members  of 
it  shall  not  exceed  five  in  number.  (The  proviso  in  brackets  is  a 
most  consequential  amendment  to  the  act  of  ISbl  as  cases  might 
arise  where  it  would  be  doubtful  whetlier  a  courtmartial  could  be 
held  when  more  than  three  ships  of  war  were  present,  in  consequence 
of  members  junior  to  the  President  being  called  to  it  according  to 
seniority  by  Section  16.  For  instance,  suppose  two  flagships 
only  present  in  any  foreign  port.  Tliey  will  have  on  board  the 
flag-officers,  two  captains,  and  two  commanders.  The  senior  flag- 
officer  orders  the  court*martial,  and  the  second  in  command  to 
preside^  who  has  two  captains  and  two  commanders  to  constitute  a 
court-martial,  but  it  could  not  be  held  as  two  ships  only  were  present. 
The  wisdom  and  justice  of  human  law  are  to  have  the  judges 
independant  of  each  otiier,  hence  "The  Naval  Discipline  Act" 
requires  that  "there  shall  be  three  ships  prejent,"  thus  ensuring 
three  officers  in  separate  command  out  of  the  least  number  of  five 
officers  who  can  duly  constitute  a  naval  court-martial.  Suppose 
again,  the  third  ship  arrives  with  a  coinmauder,  the  court  assembles 
and  the  officers  called  "  to  sit  according  to  seniority."  1st,  the 
president,  2nd  the  senior  captain,  8rd,  the  junior  captain,  4th,  the 
senior  commander,  5th,  the  junior  commander,  but  both  these 
commanders  of  the  /u;o  flag-ships  are  senior  to  the  commander  of  the 
third  ship ;  therefore,  the  president  could  not  have  called,  previous 
to  the  proviso  of  last  year,  the  commander  of  the  third  ship,  as  a 
commander,  or  a  lieutenant,  cannot  be  called  on  a  court-martial 
*'  when  four  officers  of  a  higher  rank  and  junior  to  the  presi- 
dent can  be  assembled  at  the  place  where  the  court-martial  is  to  be 
held.'' 

The  proviso  in  the  last  year's  Act  would  render  valid  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court-martial  were  the  president  to  leave  out  the 
junior  commander  of  the  two  flag-ships,  and  call  in  the  junior 
commander  in  command  of  the  third  ship,  or  rather  vessel.  Suppose 
another  case.  Two  ships,  with  a  captain  and  a  commander  to  each 
ship,  and  a  vessel  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  are  present.  The 
junior  captain  presides^  and  summons  the  two  commanders  and  the 
two  senior  lieutenants  of  the  three  ships  present,  when  he  finds  that 
the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  third  ship  is  junior  to  two, 
or  more,  lieutenants  in  the  first  and  second  ships.  Therefore 
no  court-martial  could  be  held  in  either  case,  though  any 
number  of  ships  were  present,  whose  commanders  were  junior 
to  the  two  commanders  in  the  first  and  second  ships,  and  the  whole 
flotilla  of  gunboats,  whose  lieutenants  in  command  are  junior  to  the 
lieutenants  in  the  first  and  second  ships,  as  the  third  clause  enacts 
that,  the  officers  constituting  a  court-martial  must  belong  to  thrte 
ships,  and  the  sixteenth  clause  enacts  that  the  members  junior  to 
the  president  "shall  be  next  in  seniority  to  himself."  However, 
by  iue  proviso  in  the  15tli  clause,  the  president  in  each  case  would 
be  authorized  to  call  in  the  junior  commander  of  the  third  ship,  or 
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tbe  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  third  ship,  and  the  proceedings 
wouhl  be  vahd,  viz.,  ("  But  the  regularity  or  validity  of  any  court- 
martial  or  of  the  proceedings  thereof  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
commander  or  lieulenant  being  required  to  sit,  or  sitting  thereon, 
under  any  circumstance*)/' 

To  avoid  being  accused  of  plagiarism,  Tristram  submitted  those 
observations  in  print  Wve  years  ago,  to  all  whom  they  might  concern. 
And  it  is  again  repeated,  with  every  deference,  that  certain  words 
are  required  to  be  inserted  in  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  in  order  lo 
render  it  as  near  perfection  as  possible,  and  all  that  every  class  in 
the  British  fleet  could  possibly  expect  in  support  of  their  own 
welfare,  of  their  various  duties  under  their  cherished  Sovereign's 
Royal  Standard,  and  in  defence  of  their  country.  Old  England's, 
commerce  and  navigation,  the  wonder,  the  pride,  and  envy  of  the 
universe. 

P.S. — ^The  essence  of  the  contents  of  a  lady's  epistle  is  detracted 
for  the  postscript:  and  the  pith  and  the  marrow  of  the  "Comments 
on  the  Naval  Articles  of  War  "  may  be  concentrated  in  the  question 
emanating  from  the  wording  of  the  following  article,  viz., 

"  90.  For  any  oflFence,  or  oflfences,  committed  by  any  oflBcer  or 
seaman,  or  officers  and  seamen,  after  the  wreck,  loss,  destruction  or 
capture  of  any  such  ship,  a  separate  court-martial  shall  be  held  for 
the  trial  of  such  oflender  or  offenders." 

Query.  Could  any  marine,  or  marines,  be  tried  for  any  offence^ 
or  oh'pnce^  particularised  in  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  after  tJie 
wreck,  loss,  destruction,  or  capture  of  any  such  ship ;  bearing  in 
mind  that  a  '  ship'  is  not  h gun-boat,  barge,  boat,  or  raft,  nor  is  a 
marine  a  seaman^  no  more  than  "  paper  is  parchment,"  as  quoted 
from  an  Act  of  Parliament  by  the  Attorney-General. 

"  Did  not  I  tell  you  so,"  as  the  ladies  say,  "  that  tbe  United 
States  would  not  claim  indemnity  for  the  prizes  taken  bj  the 
Alabama  and  Shenandoah,  which  were  built  in  England,  navigated 
to  foreign  ports,  and  there  surreptitiously  converted  into  vessels  of 
war  by  Commissions  from  the  Confederate  Government. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed  to  tbe 
maritime  world,  that  he  does  not  honour  the  '*  Bill  of  Indemnity" 
claimed  by  his  Minister  in  London,  which  was  summed  up  by  his 
French  advocate  in  tiie  Paris  Press,  to  the  amount  of  £2,880,000 — 
for  the  prizes  taken  or  destroyed  by  the  Alabama,  which  were  not 
"fitted'Out,  manned,  and  armed  in  British  ports  for  immediate 
warfare."  The  President  now  declares  that,  "British  ships 
manned  by  British  subjects  and  prepared  for  receiving  British 
armaments,  sailed  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  make  war  on 
American  commerce  under  the  shelter  of  a  Commission  from  tbe 
insurgent  States."  Let  Earl  Eussell's  true  version  of  the  case  of 
the  Alabama  and  others — in  the  United  Service  MagajfinefDecem* 
ber,  1865,  puge  500 — ^be  considered  with  the  moderated  explanadon 
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given  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and  Tristram  may 
a»k  the  pertinent,  but  amiable  question  :  "  To  thy  French  fabrica- 
tion of  the  American  Bill  of  Costs  ngainst  England,  what  sayest 
tboa,  no«r,  mon  Prince  de  Joinville  f** 


SUPPLEMENTARY    DESPATCHES,     CORRESPONDENCE 

AND  MEMORANDA  OP   THE  DUKE  OP  WELLINGTON. 

(July  1817  to  end  of  1818.) 

(Concluded.) 

Amid  all  the  conflicting  interests  involved,  the  Duke  alone  was 
looked  upon  as  above  all  influence  or  partiality,  and  appeals  to 
him  were  made  by  nearly  every  potentate  on  the  Continent 
whenever  any  difiiculty  arose  in  the  adjustment  of  the  amount  which 
each  should  receive  for  his  subjects,  or  any  other  matter  in  which 
the  Allies  were  interested.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  satis- 
faction with  which  each  of  the  Powers  received  his  consent  to 
conduct  the  negotiations  with  France  on  the  subject  of  the  claims, 
and,  as  examples,  we  may  mention  the  despatch  written  by  the 
Saxon  Minister,  stating  that  the  King,  his  master,  placed  the  whole 
matter  of  the  claims  of  Saxony  in  his  hands,  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude  for  the  trouble  he  was  willing  to  take  in  settling  them 
with  the  rest,  and  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  could  rely  on  his 
wisdom,  equity  and  impartiality.  And  on  the  same  subject  the  King 
of  Prussia  writes  to  the  Duke,  thanking  him  in  the  warmest  terms  for 
his  willingness  to  negotiate  a  settlement  of  the  various  claims, 
which  he  thought  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  independence 
of  the  Duke  and  the  complete  confidence  that  was  placed  in  him. 

The  final  decision  come  to  between  the  Duke  and  his  colleagues 
was  to  ascertain  the  real  amount  of  the  claims  upon  France,  and 
to  negotiate  with  that  Power  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  settle  them  all ; 
leaving  it  to  each  separate  Power  to  distribute  the  amount  it  re- 
ceived among  its  own  subjects.  Great  delay  was  occasioned  before 
this  was  arrived  at,  and,  but  for  the  firmness  with  which  he  adhered 
to  the  determination  he  had  laid  down  not  to  admit  exceptional 
daiiRs,  the  matter  might  have  remained  unsettled  until  the  revolution 
he  foresaw  had  placed  another  rultr  on  the  throne  of  France,  and 
what  had  been  accomplished  would  have  had  to  undergo  revision. 
The  Duke  was  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  French 
Ministers  dealt  with  the  matter.  He  appears  to  have  held  the 
opinion  that  their  anxiety  to  satisfy  the  claimants  ought  to  have 
equalled  his,^  and  disapproved  their  hesitation  to  admit  a  total 
amount  which  the  Allies  had  agreed  among  themselves  to  accept  as 
a  composition,  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  best  way  of  reconcding 
the  French  nation  to  the  payment  for  its  government  to  consider 
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this  total  was  exorbitant.  When  we  see,  howerer,  the  effect  which 
this  holding  back  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  had  in 
reducing  the  amount  asked  lor  by  the  Powers,  we  can  hardly  wonder 
that  it  should  continue  to  do  so  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  terms 
still.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  a  great  many  underhand  intrisjues  were 
employed  with  respect  to  these  claims,  one  of  which,  at  least,  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  tiie  Duke,  but  too  many  high  personages  at 
the  French  Court  were  involved  in  lliese  matters  for  the  French 
Minister  to  follow  the  Duke's  advice  and  expose  them. 

The  matter  of  the  Netherlands  Fortifications  is  one  which  occupies 
a  large  portion  of  the  volume.  On  the  7th  August  the  Duke  writes 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  that  he  has  just  returned  from  inspecting  the 
fortifications,  and  that  they  are  done  in  a  first-rate  manner.  His 
despatch  to  General  Krayenhof  on  the  subject,  expresses  the  same 
opinion,  and  embodies  his  views  of  the  motives  which  should  govern 
their  construction ;  which  were :  To  render  the  extreme  frontier 
so  formidable  that  it  should  not  be  broken  through  by  a  sudden 
onslaught,  and  that  time  should  be  given  for  the  assembling  of 
troops,  and  for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  open  communications  with 
England  and  Germany.  He  then  describes  with  great  minuteness 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  the  reasons  for  it.  To  this  despatch, 
General  Krayenhof  replies  in  detail  on  the  18th  November,  in 
which  he  sels  forth  the  obstacles  to  carrying  out  the  suggestions  of 
the  Duke  from  the  want  of  funds;  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
first  line  of  fortresses,  including  Antwerp  and  the  cost  of  the  guns, 
without  which  the  fortresses  would  be  of  little  use,  was  nearly  six, 
and  a  half  millions  sterling.  On  tlie  subject  of  funds,  the  Minister 
of  the  Netherlands  wrote  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  informing  him  that 
the  King  had  proposed  to  the  States  an  extraordinary  credit  of 
45,000,000  florins,  twenty  millions  of  which  were  to  be  employed 
in  fortifying  the  southern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  and 
proposing  that  the  two  millions  sterling  which  England  had  under- 
taken to  contribute,  should  be  paid  at  periods  he  specified.  We 
may  gather  from  Lord  Castlereagh's  despatch  that  he  anticipated 
difficulties  if  the  Government  went  to  Parliament  for  funds  to  build 
these  fortifications,  and  therefore  he  urged  the  Duke  to  exert  himself 
to  obtain  a  portion  of  the  payments  due  from  France  in  order  that 
it  might  not  be  necessary  to  do  so.  The  plans  for  these  fortifications 
were  approved  by  the  Duke,  who  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  their  construction,  concerning  which  he  writes  that 
they  are  "  a  subject  which  excites  the  anxiety,  in  my  opinion  with 
reason,  not  only  of  Prussia,  but  of  our  ministers  in  England,  and  of 
every  well-wisher  to  the  Netherlands  and  the  peace  of  the  world.'' 
Since  their  construction  and  the  revolution  which  placed  the  late 
King  on  tlie  throne  of  Belgium,  there  have  been  majiy  objections 
raised  against  keeping  up  these  fortifications,  partly  on  the  ground 
of  the  expense,  and  in  the  case  of  Antwerp,  on  account  of  the 
inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  way  in  which  it  limits  its  extension. 
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So  fiur  as  we  perceived,  daring  a  recent  stay  there,  there  can  be  no 
great  foundation  for  the  latter  complaint,  and  as  for  the  former,  if 
there  was  i^od  ground  for  it,  it  was  not  heeded  by  government, 
quite  recently  considerable  restorations  have  been  made  which  must 
have  involved  a  large  outlay.  Some  members  of  the  Belgian  Legis- 
lature  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  they  are  useless,  an  event, 
howerer,  is  imminent,  which  from  its  consequences  may  induce  them 
to  alter  their  views. 

A  great  part  of  the  present  volume,  voluminous  as  it  is,  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  efforts  made  to  induce  Spain  to  come  to  some 
arraBgement  with  Portugal  for  the  settlement  of  their  respective 
daims  in  South  America.  Portugal  consented  to  cede  Montevideo 
to  the  Spanish  troops  on  the  conditions  that  it  confirmed  to  the 
inhabilants  the  privileges  which  had  been  conceded  to  them  by  the 
Portuguese ;  that  Spain  should  send  there  a  force  equal  to  that  of 
the  first-named  Power ;  that  the  mode  of  surrender  should  be  such 
as  to  prevent  Portugal,  that  is  to  say  Brazil,  from  being  embroiled 
with  the  insurgent  colonies  of  Spain,  and  that  positions  should  be 
arranged  where  the  Portuguese  might  remain  until  the  pacification 
of  the  Spanish  colonies  of  the  Rip  de  la  Plata.  Also,  that  Spain 
should  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Monte- 
video, to  the  amount  of  £300,000,  which  that  Power  had  partly 
consented  to.  I^hat  measures  should  be  taken  to  settle  the  claims 
and  counter-claims  on  both  sides.  That  measures  should  be  taken 
for  fixing  their  respective  frontiers  in  the  Plate  provinces,  in  order 
to  give  Portugal  a  fixed  and  natural  frontier,  which  it  might  fortify 
forthwith  ;  lo  which  Spain  agreed,  so  long  as  it  did  not  involve  a 
cession  of  territory  to  Portugal. 

The  object  of  these  arrangements  was  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
of  Montevideo  from  taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
European  troops  to  make  common  cause  with  the  insurgents,  and 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  recognising  the  independence  of 
those  South  American  states  which,  like  Buenos  Ayres,  had  estab- 
lished regularly  constituted  governments.  The  Duke  had  no  doubt 
of  the  desire  of  the  United  States  government  to  avoid  doing  this, 
but  he  doubted  its  power  to  resist  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  on 
the  subject,  in  which  case  the  recognition  of  Buenos  Ayres  would 
so  strengthen  the  hands  of  other  South  American  states  that  their 
subjection  would  probably  be  rendered  impossible. 

The  fear  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States  seems  always  to  have 
existed  in  Europe,  and  probably  England,  of  all  European  states  at 
the  present  day,  has  the  least  objection  to  their  extension.  The 
fear  of  Continental  States  in  1817,  with  respect  to  South  America, 
was  lest  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States  should  force  the 
Government  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Speaking  of  the  views  of  the  Democrats,  the  Spanish  and  French 
plenipotentiaries  express  themselves  thus  in  a  joint  note.  "  They  " 
(the  Democrats)  ''  do  not  conceal  their  desire  to  band  tho^hole  of 
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America  into  a  great  B^pnblican  Confederation,  with  the  United 
States  at  the  liead  of  it.  Occupied  as  thej  are  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  land^  and  ruled  by  a  moderate  goyernment,  these  States  as 
yet  cause  no  disquietude  to  £urope,  but  if  a  large  portion  of  South 
America  was  to  adopt  their  institutions,  the  ca^e  would  be  greatly 
altered/^  True,  the  fears  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  union  were 
based  on  the  then  condition  of  Europe ;  but  the  same  opinions  have 
held  their  ground  to  this  day,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  the  in* 
cautious  expedition  of  France  to  Mexico  may  not  bring  about  tliat 
collision  between  the  States  of  Amexica  with  Europe  which  has  been. 
80  long  dreaded,  especially  wlien  to  this  is  added  the  aggressions  of 
Spain  on  Chili  and  Peru.  Already  Chili  is  said  to  have  issued 
letters  of  marque,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  imagining  where  they 
have  been  sent  to.  As  to  the  orders  issued  by  the  Spanish  Minister 
relative  to  the  treatment  to  be  administered  to  the  crews  of  privateers^ 
they  are  incapable  of  being  executed  uutil  the  privateers  have  been 
taken,  and  the  naval  power  of  Spain  is  not  such  as  to  cause  much, 
alarm  to  roving  irou-clads,  or  any  other  vessels  adapted  for  predatory 
warfare.    The  obstinacy  of   the  Spanish  character  and    the  im- 

Eatience  of  advice  which  she  manifested  in  the  attempt  to  induce 
er  to  come  to  some  arrangement  with  the  colonies  was  not  more 
conspicuous  in  1817  than  in  the  present  day,  though  the  risk  to 
which  she  is  now  exposed  is  far  greater  than  it  was  then.  Thi»» 
however,  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  this  question,  which  will  be 
better  done  in  another  form. 

There  are  various  matters  treated  of  in  these  despatches,  whioli 
are  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  historian,  and  to  writers  on 
particular  subjects ;  but  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  passing  them 
over  without  reference,  and  to  give  the  space  at  our  disposal  to 
those  of  more  general  interest  to  readers  of  the  present  day.  The 
account  of  the  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Duke  is  described  by 
himself  in  this  volume  in  his  usual  clear  and  terse  manner,  and  it 
cannot  be  better  described  than  in  his  own  words.  '*  I  have  to 
inform  you,''  be  writes  to  Lord  Bathurst,  "  that  a  pistol  was  fired 
at  my  carriage,  dose  to  my  own  door,  at  about  half-past  twelve  on  the 
night  before  last  (10  February  1818),  by  a  well-dressed  person, 
who  immediately  ran  away  and  made  his  es^cape.  The  sentries  at 
the  door  were  at  tlie  time  within  the  parte  cochere,  as  they  usually 
are  in  the  night ;  and  it  appears  that  a  man  had  accompanied  the 
carriage  at  an  accelerated  pace  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  along 
the  street;  he  then  took  post  behind  the  sentry-box  while  the 
carriage  waa  turning  to  enter  the  porle  cochere,  and  fired  at  the 
moment  it  was  entering.  1  believe  the  horses  had  entered,  and,  in 
short,  he  was  so  close  to  the  house  and  carriage,  that  I,  who  saw 
the  flash  and  heard  the  report,  conceived  that  one  of  the  sentries 
bad  laid  down  his  arms,  and  that  in  taking  tliem  up  awkwardly 
upon  the  approach  of  the  carriage,  his  musket  had  gone  off.  Nobody 
was  hurt,  and  the  carriage  was  not  even  touched.'^      Curiously 
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enoQgh,  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  had  been  made 
known  to  Lord  Kiunaird  at  Brussels,  about  a  fortnight  before  this 
attempt  was  made^  and  it  seems  probable  that  if  the  offer  made  bj 
the  individual  had  been  promptly  accepted,  the  attempt  would  never 
have  been  made^  or  if  made^  the  would-be  assassin  would  have  been 
captured.  There  was  a  condition  attached  to  the  oH'er,  respecting 
which  the  Duke  said  that  he  would  not  consent  to  do  that  to  secure 
himself  from  assassination  which  he  did  not  think  proper  on  other 
grounds.  The  French  government  immrdiatel;  adopted  every 
means  to  discover  the  culprit.  The  attempt  was  a  daring  one^  and 
yet  made  b^  a  person  who  had  carefully  studied  the  best  method  of 
effecting  his  object  and  escaping  tfterwards.  The  sentries  were 
shut  in  the  gateway  by  the  carriage,  so  that  he  had  ample  time  to 
get  beyond  the  distance  to  which  they  could  have  pursued  him. 
He  had  a  narrow  escape,  however,  for  two  of  the  Duke's  English 
servants  were  coming  home  from  a  public-house,  and  one  of  tliem 
remarked  to  the  other  that  the  shot  had  been  fired  at  their  master's 
carriage ;  but  tnoogh  tlte  person  who  fired  it  passed  close  to  them, 
they  did  not  stop  him  because  they  heard  no  alarm  from  the  house.  Aa 
to  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent  the  success  of  another  attempt, 
the  Duke  says, ''  I  have  always  been  much  more  careful  than  people 
imagine.  I  know  that  no  person  in  these  degenerate  days  will  risk 
hit  own  life  to  take  mine,  or  even  that  of  a  more  obnoxious  person ; 
and  therefore  I  conceive  I  run  no  risk  by  day,  or  in  those  public 
places  which  are  under  the  immediate  guardianship  of  the  police.  I 
never  go  to  any  suspicious  place,  and  have  no  particular  place  of 
resort  at  which  an  assassin  might  lie  in  wait  for  me ;  and  it  is  verj 
extraordinary  that  in  discussing  the  subject  with  my  friends  after 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Kinnaird,  I  stated  mj  opinion  that  the 
only  place  where  I  could  be  found  alone  and  unguarded  at  night 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  my  own  house.  I  have  taken  measures 
which  I  hope  will  ensure  me  here  in  future.  I  don't  propose  to  go 
any  more  in  my  own  carriage  at  night,  and  I  have  a  carriage  so 
arranged  that  the  doors  cannot  be  forced  open,  and  I  shall  have 
arms  in  it,  and  a  person  armed  upon  the  box ;  and  whenever  I  go 
to  any  place  where  it  is  probable  the  public  will  expect  to  see  me  I 
shall  be  attended  by  gendarmes." 

The  view  taken  by  the  French  government  of  the  affair,  from  the 
absence  of  any  mark  on  the  carriage  or  on  the  gateway  was  that  the 
attempt  was  not  a  real  one,  and  this  seems  to  have  affected  their 
conduct  immediately  after  the  attempt :  there  was  a  general  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  its  Uinisters  and  of  high 
personages  about  the  Court,  but  there  was  a  want  of  warmth  about 
these  which  is  only  explicable  on  this  supposition.  There  was,  indeed,  a 
ramonr,  which  even  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  himself  assisted  in 
spreading,  that  the  whole  affair  was  concocted  by  Lord  Kinnaird  to 
win  a  bet  that  he  had  made,  that  he  would,  in  spite  of  his  being 
proliibited  from  coming  (o  JParis,  not  only  get  to  that  city  from 
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Belgium,  but  get  also  an  invitation  to  stay  in  the  Duke's  house,  ir> 
both  of  which  he  succeeded  :  bat  we  can  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  acted  with  perfect  good  faith  in  the  assistance  he  gave  in 
procuring  evidence  to  discover  the  criminal. 

Takeit  altogether,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  deficiency 
of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  French  or  Belgian  officials  in  the  search  after 
the  criminal,  and  there  certainly  was  a  great  expenditure  of  paper 
and  ink,  more,  probably,  than  the  Duke  would  have  permitted  if 
the  control  of  it  had  rested  with  him.  In  England,  where  the 
matter  was  viewed  in  a  more  serious  light,  it  excited  a  great 
sensation.  The  Prince  Begent  sent  him  an  exceedingly^  friendly 
letter,  and  subsequently  an  ordef  to  withdraw  from  Paris  to  Cambrai, 
where  he  supposed  he  would  be  safer  from  a  repetition  of  the  attack. 
The  Duke,  however,  adopted  a  bolder  and  wiser  course,  he  refused 
to  leave  Paris,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  as  safe  there  as  elsewhere^ 
and  that  to  do  so  would  greatly  delay  the  settlenoent  of  affairs. 

Gradually,  as  the  measures  of  the  authorities  of  France  and  the 
Netherlands  were  pushed  on  with  more  vigour,  they  ascertained  so 
much  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  Duke's  mind  that  a  man  named 
Gantillon  was  the  criminal,  and  this  individual  was  seized  and 
imprisoned,  together  with  others  of  whose  criminality  the  Duke  had 
no  doubt,  but  he  all  through  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  legal 
evidence  of  their  guilt  was  not  sufficient  to  procure  a  convictioiu 

Never,  perhaps,  did  so  much  depend  on  tiie  life  of  a  single 
individual,  and  it  is  impossible  now  to  imagine  what  might  have 
been  the  consequence  if  the  attempt  had  been* successful.  The 
whole  of  Europe  might  have  been  changed  by  it.  So  large  a 
portion  of  the  French  nation  was  opposed  to  tiie  newly  established 
government,  that  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  a  general  rising 
ibight  have  followed,  Spain  have  seized  the  opportunity  to  invade 
Portugal,  which  it  had  been  threatening  to  do  for  some  time,  and 
the  least  evil  that  would  have  rei^ulted  would  have  been  the  creation 
of  the  greatest  confusion  and  discord  and,  not  unlikely,  a  renewal  of 
hostilities. 

There  was  a  report  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  concerned  in 
the  plot,  which,  when  he  heard  of  it,  he  wrote  to  deny  in  the  most 
energetic  manner;  and  the  Duke  in  his  reply,  while  he  expressed 
his  utter  disbelief  of  the  report,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
it  offered  him  of  pointing  out  to  the  Prince  how  much  his  character 
was  damaged  by  the  protection  he  gave  to  the  French  refugees,  and 
the  friendly  relations  he  kept  up  with  them,  in  spite  of  ihe 
admonitions  that  had  been  given  him  on  the  subject. 

Example  after  example  of  the  rare  fitness  of  the  Duke  to  com- 
mand an  army  of  occupation,  in  a  country  like  France,  is  to  be 
found  in  these  despatches.  However  trivial  the  complaint  of  the 
officials  of  the  country  might  be,  he  never  seems  to  have  thought 
them  beneath  his  notice.  The  Prefet  of  the  Pas  de  Calais  had 
received  complaints  of  the  damage  done  to  the  crops  by  the  hunting 
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and  oonrsing  of  the  English  officers,  which   he  transmitted  to  the 
Duke,  who  bad  previoosly  sent  a  communication  cautioning  officers 
to  abstain  from  passing  through  standin<]^  corn,   and  even   from 
riding  oyer  fields  in  which  the  seed  was  still  beneath  the  surface— 
for  though  experience  had  shown  that  no  harm  wa<)  done  thereby, 
the  French  farmers  held  a   ditferent  opinion,  and  it  was  well  to 
respect  their  prejudices — and  if  any  of  them  did  ride  over  culti- 
vated  ground  when  out  hunting,  it  would  be  well  to  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  the  farmer  on  tiie  spot,  and  make  him  what 
€«em«d  a  fair  compensation^     At  the  same  time  tliat  he  gave  them 
ikis  advice,  ke  cautioned  them  that  if  they  did  not  act  upon  his 
friendly  counsel,  he  had  the  power  of  issuing  a  General  Order  on 
the  sobject.     Indeed  he  did  i:«sue  such  an  order,  in  which  he  like- 
wise forbade  officers  from  striking  individuals  with  their  fists,  an 
act  which  he  stigmatised  as  inconsistent  with  their  duty  and  with 
their  character  as  British  officers,  and  the  necessity  or  provocation 
for  which  would  have  been  obviated  if  they  had  observcKl  the  order 
directing  them  not  to  appear  in  public  without  their  side-arms. 
He  farther  threatened  them  with  consequences,  which  it  would  be 
as  disagreeable  to  him  to  inflict  as  it  would  be  to  those  who  were 
the  olijects  of  them,  if  they  disobeyed  his  injunctions  on  this  point 
in  fature.     Our  officers,  however,  seem  to  have  had  very  good 
reasoa  for  not  wearing  their  swords;  according  to  the  Duke's  own 
admission.    They  were  almost  ignorant  of  their  use,  and  if  they  had 
been  wearing  them,  as  he  directed,  when  they  were  insulted,  and 
had  iu»ed  them,  it  would  have  been  giving  themselves  up  to  be  killed 
by  the  French  officers,  who  were  constantly  forcing  duels  upon 
them.     We  have  this  information  relative  to  the  ignorance  of  our 
officers  from  a  correspondence  between  the  Adjutant-General,  the 
Duke,  and  Major-General  Sir  H.  Torrens,  respecting  Major  Angelo. 
The  former  inquired  whether  it  was  for  the  good  of  the  service  that 
Major  Angelo  should  continue  with  the  army  in   France  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  tlie  officors  in  the  broad-sword  exercise,  to 
which  the  Duke,  writing  to  Sir  H,  Torrens,  replied  that  nothing 
€ould  be  more  desirable  than  to  teach  officers  and  soldiers  the  use 
of  the  sword.     '*  The  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  use  of  the 
sword,'*  he  says,  "has,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  more  than  once 
made  our  officers  appear  to  disadvantage  in  the  broils  which  are 
not  unfrequeut  with  the  French  and  other  officers  on  the  Continent. 
They  are  obliged  to  defer  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  until  a 
pbtol  can  be  got ;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
use  of  tike  weapon  which  every  officer  carries,  besides  being  in  itself 
degrading,  is  generally  considered  and  taken  as  a  proof  that  our 
officer  wishes  to  avoid  the  contest,  by  him  who  is  probably  himself 
the  most  desirous  of  avoiding  it.   I  think,  therefore,  that  the  know- 
ledge of  the  use  of  the  sword  is  essentially  necessary  to  everyone 
who  is  to  wear  one.^'    The  use  of  the  broad-sword  he  thought  good 
bodily  exercise,  but  it  was  attended  with  no  other  advantage.     Sir 
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H.  Torrens'  reply  to  this  despatch  embodied  the  opinion  of  the 
oomroander-in-chief,  that  our  officers  laboured  under  great  disad. 
vantage  as  compared  with  continental  officers  from  their  total 
is^norance  of  the  use  of  the  small-sword,  and  though  he  thought 
there  was  little  chance  of  a  man  becoming  proficient  in  it  unless 
taught  it  in  early  life^  he  quite  approved  of  Major  Angelo  being 
retained  for  the  purpose  of  imparting  such  instruction  as  they  were 
capable  of  rec^ving. 

There  is  an  interesting  postscript  to  this  despatch,  describing  the 
manner  in  which  Prince  Leopold  was  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  the  Princess  Charlotte.  He  says — '^  I  was  at  Claremont  on 
Sunday  last,  and  I  never  saw  a  man  in  a  situation  so  deplorable 
as  the  Prince  Leopold.  The  blow  he  has  sustained  is  an  overthrow 
of  his  worldly  prospects ;  but  his  sorrow  evidently  does  not  arise 
from  this  source.  His  attachment  was  most  sincere,  and  it  was 
confirmed,  in  a  manner  to  aggravate  his  loss,  by  her  devotion  to  his 
will  and  advice,  and  by  the  evidence  of  the  &ily  improvement  in 
her  manners  and  disposition.^' 

It  turned  out  on  inquiry  that  Major  Angelo  himself  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  small  sword  ;  "  but/'  says  the  Duke, 
"  he  has  sent  for  his  brother,  who  is,  and  I  keep  him  (the  major) 
to  arrange  the  principles  on  which  the  instruction  shall  be  given, 
and  in  case  it  can  succeed,  to  superintend  it.  I  don^t  expect  to 
make  them  (British  officers)  as  expert  swordsmen  as  foreign'  officers 
are,  but  I  shall  have  them  taught  the  principles  of  the  science,  and 
with  their  greater  bodily  strength,  and  their  activity  and  spirit,  Til 
engage  they'll  do  their  business  very  well.  At  all  events,  they  will 
not  be  reduced  to  tlie  degradation  of  owning  that  they  don't 
know  the  use  of  the  weapon  they  wear." 

In  spite  of  the  strictness  of  his  orders  on  this  subject  of  trespass- 
inf?,  there  must  have  been  occasional  infringements  of  them,  though 
the  accusation  of  the  cultivators  could  not  always  be  relied  upon. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Duke  did  the  only  thing  possible, 
— ^he  requested  tiiat  aggrieved  individuals  would  make  an  exact 
report  of  the  occurrence  of  which  they  complained,  and  the  matter 
should  be  investigated ;  at  the  same  time  he  reminded  the  Prefet 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  caused  compensation  to  be 
made,  and  also  that  several  officers  had  made  arrangements  with 
proprietors  of  land  in  the  district  where  the  troops  were  stationed 
for  allowing  them  to  ride  across  or  shoot  over  their  property.  But 
though  complaints  were  sent  to  our  Government,  none  were  sent  to 
faim,  notwithstanding  his  invitation ;  and  no  doubt  be  was  justified 
in  saying,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  Bathurst  on  the  subject,  that 
the  magistrates  of  the  country  aggravated  every  little  compilaint  and 
dispute. 

If  the  Duke  was  severe  towards  his  troops  in  preventing  them 
from  exacting  or  robbing  the  people  of  the  district  in  which  thej 
were  stationed,  he  was  not  less  peremptory  in  insisting  that  tbey 
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fhoold  reoei?e  all  the  aoeommodation  to  which  they  vere  entitled, 
u  is  shoirn  by  his  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  Sens,  in  which  he  says 
that  if  he  hears  any  more  oomplainU  of  the  conduct  of  the  autho- 
rities, he  will  send  a  military  officer  to  take  the  management  of 
these  things  into  bis  own  hands ;  and  iu  answer  to  the  reply  of  the 
Prefet  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  attempting  to  excuse  the  Mayor,  he 
points  out  that  the  occupation  by  the  Allies  was  carried  out 
entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  French  nation,  and  that  a  good 
feeling  between  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  could  not  be  pro- 
moted by  keeping  the  men  waiting  in  the  rain  for  their  billets. 

lie  was  exceedingly  particular  in  not  allowing  the  officers  under 
hit  command  to  raa^e  use  of  the  public  property  for  their  private 
needs,  not  even  when  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  serving  members 
of  his  own  family.  There  is  a  despatch  of  his  addressed  to 
Colonel  Wood  on  this  subject,  which  is  worthy  of  quotation.  He 
says  — 

"  I  was  much  surprised  and  concerned  yesterday  upon  hearing 
that  certain  horses  of  the  pontoon  train  had  drawn  the  carriages  of 
the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  the  Duchess  of  Wellington  from 
Valenciennes  to  Cambrai  on  their  return  from  Le  Quesnoy.  These 
horses  had  been  placed  at  Valenciennes  and  Bouchain  to  relieve  the 
horses  of  the  Russian  army,  which  should  draw  the  carriages  of 
General  Baron  Frimont  and  Greneral  Count  Ziethen,  and  of  other 
foreign  officers  on  their  way  from  Le  Quesnoy  to  Cambrai  to  be 
present  at  the  reviews ;  and  I  understand  that  they  were  put  to  the 
carriages  of  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  the  Duchess  of  Wel- 
lington by  mistake. 

**  As,  however,  one  of  these  carriages  is  mine,  and  this  example 
may  be  used  as  a  precedent  of  using  for  private  convenience  the 
horses  belonging  to  the  public,  than  which  nothing  could  be  more 
iojurious  to  his  Majesty's  service,  I  am  anxious  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recalling  yoor  particular  attention  to  his  Majesty's  orders 
and  regulations  upon  this  subject :  and  I  beg  thst  on  all  future 
occasions  on  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  post  ihe  horses  belonging 
to  the  public  on  the  road;?,  for  the  convenience  of  officers  on  foreign 
services,  those  sent  in  charge  of  them  may  have  orders  in  writing 
not  to  allow  them  to  be  employed  for  the  convenience  of  any 
officers  in  his  Majesty's  service,  or  of  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
without  an  order  in  writing  signed  by  me,  specifying  the  name  of 
the  person  for  whose  convenience  they  are  to  be  so  employed," 

An  instance  of  the  little  respect  which  his  Grace  showed  to 
officers  who  were  suspected  of  not  performing  their  duties  with  a 
proper  regiard  to  the  interests  of  the  public  service  is  to  be  found 
in  his  memorandum  to  Sir  E.  Barnes  with  reference  to  an  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  commissariat  staff  employed  in 
an  office  of  which  the  Gommissary-Greneral  was  reported  to  have 
said  ^  that  he  did  not  know  that  suspicion  could  not  attach  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  office — ^that  he  had  no  proof  to  the  contrary." 
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This  application,  which  was  for  permission  to  resign,  he 
at  once  refused  until  an  inquiry  iiad  been  made  into  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  which  had  reference  to  an  alteration  of  papers 
with  a  view  to  commit  a  fraud  in  an  office  of  the  commissariat, 
according  to  the  result  of  which  he  would  decide  whether  the 
individual  who  made  the  application,  with  the  others  employed 
in  the  same  office,  should  not  be  removed  from  the  staff  of  the 
army  for  making  or  allowing  such  an  alteration  to  be  made 
through  their  negligence.  The  papers  on  this  subject  he  perused 
himself,  and  the  result  was  that  though  he  acquitted  the  officers 
themselves  of  fraud  and  forgery,  he  could  not  acquit  them  of  negli- 
gence in  leaving  them  where  they  could  be  got  at  by  underlings. 
As  for  Mr.  Blank,  who  asked  permission  to  resign,  because  his 
dignity  was  wounded  by  the  language  of  the  Commissary-General, 
he  directed  that  he  and  another  should  be  removed  from  the  staff  of 
the  army  when  the  reductions  were  made.  The  commissariat 
seems  to  have  possessed  great  influence  with  the  Treasury,  for  we 
find  the  Duke,  in  a  despatch  of  the  6th  December,  saying  that  it 
appeared  to  him  the  Treasury  wanted  to  exempt  the  officers  of  that 
department  from  liability  to  be  tried  by  courts-martial,  which,  with 
his  usual  frankness,  he  characterises  as  a  most  foolish  wish.  "  If,'* 
ho  says,  *'they  are  not  liable  to  martial  law,  what  right  have  we 
to  put  them  in  arrest  for  not  appearing  in  the  street  in  uniform,  for 
instance  ?  or  for  riding  over  the  corn  ?  or  for  the  numerous 
peccadilloes  of  which  they  are  guilty  every  day  ?  This  question 
iiiust  really  be  sifted  to  the  bottom,  and  we  must  know  how  we 
stand  in  relation  to  this  department/' 

The  principle  which  guided  him  in  the  promotion  of  officers  was 
in  accordance  with  justice.  "  I  have  always,"  he  writes  to  Major- 
General  Cameron,  "  made  it  a  rule  to  recommend  for  promotion 
those  who  did  their  duty  in  the  line,  rather  than  those  who  per- 
formed it  on  the  staff,  because  the  latter  have  advantages  which  the 
former  have  not,  and  because  if  the  principle  of  their  preference 
were  once  admitted,  they  would  obtain  all  the  promotion,  and  those 
in  the  line  none.'' 

The  different  accounts  we  have  heard  concerning  "Waterloo,  no 
doubt  had  their  origin  chiefly  among  the  country-people  imme- 
diately after  the  battle  was  fought;  visitors  assuming  that  every 
story  they  heard  on  the  field,  from  persons  who  averred  that  tliey 
themselves  had  seen  what  passed  from  this  or  that  point,  must  be 
true.     The  Duke  himself  says  in  reference  to  this — 

"The  truth  regarding  the  battle  of  Waterloo  is  this:  there 
exists  in  England  an  insatiable  curiosity  upon  every  subject,  which 
has  occasioned  a  mania  for  travelling  and  for  writing.  The  Battle 
of  Waterloo  having  been  fought  within  reach,  every  creature  who 
could  afford  it  travelled  to  view  the  field ;  and  almost  every  one  who 
came,  who  could  write,  wrote  an  account.  It  is  inconceivable  the 
number  of  lies  that  were  published  and  circulated  in  this  manner  by 
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En^ish  travellers;  and  other  Datioiis^  seeing  how  successfullj  this 
could  be  done,  thought  it  as  well  to  adopt  the  same  means  of 
circulating  their  own  stories.  This  has  been  done  with  such 
industry,  that  it  is  now  quite  certain  I  was  not  present  and  did  not 
command  in  the  Battle  of  Quatre  Bras,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  I  was  present  in  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  not  so  easy 
to  dispose  of  the  British  Army  as  of  an  individual,  but,  although  it 
is  admitted  they  were  present,  the  brave  Belgians,  or  the  brave 
Prussians,  won  the  battle;  and,  neither  in  histories,  pamphlets, 
plays  nor  pictures,  are  the  British  troops  ever  noticed.  But  I  must 
say  that  our  travellers  began  this  warfare  of  lying;  and  we  must 
fuake  up  our  minds  to  the  consequences.'' 

Englishmen  were  in  bad  odour  in  Germany  not  very  long  ago, 
and  not  altogether  without  reason,  whereas  in  France  and  Belgium, 
we  believe,  he  might  travel  from  one  end  of  either  kingdom  to  the 
other,  not  only  without  insult  on  account  of  his  nationality,  but 
with  every  mark  of  respect.  That  was  not  the  case  in  1817,  then 
the  irritation  against  the  English  was  such  that  the  Duke  says,  *'  As 
for  the  poor  travellers  and  residents,  wiiether  from  motives  of 
economy,  education,  or  pleasure,  I  pity  them,  as  they  are  treated 
like  dogs,  so  much  so  that  I  am  astonished  tlmt  government  do 
not  adopt  some  measures  quietly  to  prevent  them  from  going 
abroad.*' 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  foresight  of  the  Duke,  that  we 
find  him,  on  one  occasion,  when  complaining  of  the  bad  policy 
pursued  by  the  King  of  France  and  his  government,  expressing 
himself  thus  of  what  would  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  disputes 
between  the  Eoyalists  and  the  Jacobins.  "  I  entertain  no  doubt  how 
this  contest  will  end.  The  descendants  of  Louis  XV  will  not  reign 
in  France ;  and  I  must  say,  and  always  will  say,  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  Monsieur  and  his  adherents/'  There  was  little  desire,  too,  for 
war  in  France,  if  we  may  judge  by  an  anecdote  connected  with  a 
speech  delivered  by  Lord  Stanho|)e  in  Parliament.  ''Lady  Stan- 
hope went  to  one  of  the  theatres  (in  Paris)  the  other  night,  and  she 
asked  one  of  the  doorkeepers  to  show  her  where  her  party  was. 
He  answered.  'No,  Madame  Stanhope,  I  know  that  you  are  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Stanhope,  who  wants  war,  let  him  make  it  alone !'  He 
then  walked  off  and  left  her." 

There  is  a  little  epistle  from  the  King  of  France  to  the  Duke, 
which  doea  not  prove  that  his  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
was  very  profound,  not  that  his  manner  of  expressing  himself  in  his 
own  was  very  elegant.     It  runs  thus : 

"  J'ai  appris,  my  dear  Lord,  qu'il  y  a  quelques  jours,  a  diner  chez 
vous,  vous  avez  temoign^  pr^f^rer  I'ancienne  porcelaine  h  la  nouvelle. 
Permettez  moi  d'appeler  de  ce  jugement ;  et  pour  vous  mettre  k 
portfe  de  decider  si  j'ai,  je  vous  prie  d'accepter  quelque  assiettes,  qui 
peutr^tre  vous  sembleront  en  etat  de  soutenir  le  parallel^.  Je  suis 
eacoorag^  dans  cette  demarche  par  un  vieux  proverbe  que  je  vais 
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t&cher  de  rendrc  dans  votre  iangoe :     *  Do  little  gifts — ^keep  friend- 
ship alive/ 

"  Je  saisis  avec  plaisir  cette  occasion  pour  yous  renouveler,  my 
dear  Lord,  les  assurances  de  mon  amiti^  et  des  tons  mes  antres 
sentimens  pour  vous  *'  Louis." 

To  roost  living  men,  this  volume  will  for  the  first  time  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  gigantic  influence  exercised  by  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  this  period.  He  stands  out 
from  among  other  men  of  his  time  like  some  hoge  Colossus  among 
pigmies,  and  we  find  kings,  and  emperors,  and  the  ablest  statesmen 
m  Europe  not  merely  acknowledging  his  enormous  influence,  but 
expressing  their  respect  for  his  character  in  language  which  leaves 
no  doubt  of  their  sincerity.  To  say  that  no  man,  since  his  time,  has 
occupied  a  postilion  at  all  approaching  to  that  filled  by  him  is, 
perhaps,  not  saying  much,  but  probably  never  before  him  did  there 
exist  a  man  whose  ability  and  integrity  were  so  universally  recog- 
nized. The  modesty  with  which  he  expresses  himself  on  all  occasiona, 
too,  is  another  remarkable  feature  in  bis  character.  That  which 
would  have  been  arrogance  in  another  man,  would  in  his  ease  hare 
been  re^rded  as  natural  in  the  position  be  filled,  and  yet  there  is  a 
total  absence  of  self-assertion  in  all  his  despatches  in  this  volume, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  from  what  he  himself  wrote  that  we  [could 
form  anything  beyond  the  faintest  idea  of  what  other  men  thought 
of  him.  His  very  name  was  held  as  a  guarantee  of  a  policy  of 
moderation  and  justice. 

There  remains  only  one  more  volume  to  be  issued,  to  complete 
an  invaluable  collection  of  records  for  future  historians,  ana  the 
labour  of  the  noble  editor. 


SHIPWRECKS  AND  THEIR  CAUSES, 

BY  BDWIN  CHADWICK,  ESCJ.   C.B.* 

Corresponding  Member  of  the  Acidemy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sdencei  of  iht 
Institate  of  France. 

It  appears  that  the  vessels  totally  lost  on  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  durins^  the  last  year  of  the  returns  recently 
published  were  569.  The  average  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
558  totally  lost,  930  wrecked  or  subjected  to  partial  loss,  being  an 
annual  average  total  of  1,488  casualties,  involving  an  annual  loss 
of  875  lives;  and  thst,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  life-boats, 
and  other  means  of  saving  life  from  Shipwreck,  by  which,  in  1862, 
more  than  4,000  lives,  and,  in  1863,  more  than  5,000  live^  were 
saved  from  destruction  in  the  occurrence  of  shipwrecks. 

*  The  lubtUnee  of  this  address  was  delifered  by  Mr.  Chadwick  before  the  Meet- 
ing of  the  NftioMa  AsaodaUon  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science  recenUy  heU  U 
SheOsld. 
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It  may  serve  to  give  a  conception  of  the  evils  under  considera- 
tion, if  I  state  that  the  whole  of  the  fleet  which  Queen  Elizabeth 
mastered  to  meet  the  Spatiish  Armada,  numbered  176  siiips,  of 
which  84  only  were  "ships  Royal;''  so  that  next  year,  and  each' 
year  after,  if  no  alteration  be  made  in  our  system,  we  must  anticipate 
that  there  is  doomed  to  be  totally  lost— more  than  three  times  the 
number  of  the  English  fleet  in  that  great  contest,  and  to  be  par- 
tially damaged  and  wrecked  nearly  eight  times  that  fleet — occasion* 
ing  a  loss  and  damage  of  a  tonnage  of  upwards  of  300,000 ;  or 
upwards  of  five  times  the  tonnase  of  all  Cromwell's  fleet,  with 
which,  ander  Blake,  he  kept  Christendom  in  awe.  Why,  the 
annual  loss  of  lives  by  shipwreck  now  approaches  to  the  annual 
average  of  the  whole  of  the  killed  outright  in  battle,  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land,  which  only  amounted  to  899  during  the  last  twenty-two 
Tears  of  war.  I  might  treat  this  sacrifice  of  life  as  a  great  waste, 
too,  for  each  sailor  may  be  considered  as  an  investment  of  ££50  on 
the  average.  And  the  evil  goes  on  increasing.  The  average 
general  loss  upon  British  shipping  was  according  to  a  paper  oy 
Mr.  Lance,  of  Lloyd's,  in  1816-17  and  '18,  1*57  per  cent.; 
in  1850,  it  was  2-806  per  cent. ;  in  1855,  I  make  it  out  to  have 
been  nearly  4  per  cent.;  and  in  1863,  according  to  the  last 
wreck  returns,  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mercantile  marine. 

In  1839,  it  was  my  duty,  with  my  colleagues  of  the  Constabulary 
Force  Commission — a  police  commission  of  inquiry,  to  investigate 
the  causes  of  crime,  with  a  view  to  its  repression  by  the  agency  of 
a  police  We  found  along  the  coast  a  regular  practice  of  plunder- 
ing wrecks,  and  a  state  of  disorder  befitting  only  a  barbarous 
country.  I  visited  Cheshire,  and  some  parts  of  the  coast  where 
the  practice  of  wrecking  was  the  most  rife  and  regular.  But  what 
were  the  elements  that  caused  this  regular  occurrence  of  wrecks 
from  year  to  year,  in  the  like  weather  and  at  the  same  points,  as 
continued  to  be  shown  by  wreck  charts  ?  On  inquiry  into  the 
character  of  the  wrecks  themselves,  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  proved  to  be  the  result  of  gross  ignorance,  and  preventable. 
They  were  due  mostly  to  ignorant  commands,  inferior  hands  and 
had  seamanship.  But  to  what  was  due  this  large  proportion  of  loss 
from  bad  seamanship,  in  this  great  maritime  country?  Lidif- 
ferenee  to  the  use  of  skill,  was  the  common  answer,  in  the  terms  of 
the  folloifing  from  Captain  Alderley  Sleigh,  of  the  mercantile 
marine. 

He.  in  common  with  other  maritime  witnesses  at  the  ports, 
alleged : — **  Not  only  is  there  no  interest  in  getting  good  seamen  but 
diere  is  a  fearful  effect  in  going  shorthanded.  Merchants  vessels  are 
shamefully  inadequately  nianned.  I  once  came  to  England  in  a 
brig  which  could  only  afford  two  hands  to  each  watch.  The  man 
at  the  helm  was  frequently  obliged  to  leave  his  post  to  let  go  the 
lopes  in  a  squall  at  night.  In  one  case  the  vessel  was  almost  lost 
{rom  this  circumstance^  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.     Li  a  moderate  gale 
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it  was  necessary  to  cut  away  from  the  yard  a  foretopsail  which 
could  not  be  fronted  from  her,  having  only  three  men  and  two  boys 
in  a  ship  of  250  tens/' 

"  If  the  lives  of  the  men  are  lost,  does  the  widowhood  or  or- 
phanage or  any  such  loss  fall  on  the  owners?  No,  on  the  contrary, 
the  owners  frequently  gain.  In  case  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel 
there  is  no  claim  for  wages,  and  the  parish  supports  the  widow  and 
the  orphans,  if  the  man  hapi)en  to  be  married/' 

'^  Are  the  losses  ascribable  to  ignorance,  and  are  those  losses  very 
great?'' 

"  Yes.  I  believe  it  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  contradiction, 
that  the  number  of  British  ships  which  are  lost  is  more  than  one 
in  twenty-four;  and  that  property  to  the  value  of  nearly  £8,000,000 
annually  is  thus  lost  to  the  nation.  Chiefly  through  ignorance  and 
the  present  system  of  nautical  insurance,  which  assures  any  ship 
on  good  premium,  however  unsafe  or  decayed.  Further,  that  for 
every  seventeen  sailers  who  die,  twelve  are  drowned,  or  lost  by 
shipwreck.  And  that  nearly  2,000  perish  annually  in  the  deep. 
Thus  hundreds  of  widows  and  thousands  of  children  are  thrown 
on  the  precarious  charity  of  the  public/' 

This  was  some  years  ago,  and  I  cannot  now  answer  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  statistics ;  nor  is  it  material,  since  the  present 
positive  losses  are  so  immense.  In  a  paper  by  Mr.  Henry  Jeula, 
an  underwriter  of  Lloyd's,  on  some  statistics  relating  to  shipping 
casualties,  read  last  year  at  the  Statistical  Society,  he  made  the 
following  large  and  pregnant  observations,  as  coming  from  a  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  "  On  the  Terrible  Increase  in  Casualties : — *' 

"  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  ask  the  question,  whether,  with 
the  enormous  increase  of  our  ships  both  in  number  and  tonnage, 
and  a  higher  ratio  of  activity,  the  very  large  reduction  in  the  per- 
centage of  hands  employed  to  each  hundred  tons — notwithstanding 
the  admitted  advantages  of  patent  capstans,  windlasses,  patent 
reefing  topsails,  and  other  mechanical  appliances — may  not  have  a 
close  relation  to  the  terrible  increase  in  casualties  which  has  occurred 
while  •examinations'  and  'certificates*  of  'service'  and  'compe- 
tency' might  reasonably  have  led  us  to  hope  for  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  disasters  ?" 

I  am  assured  that  never  before  now  were  a  larger  number  of 
vessels  of  the  mercantile  marine  so  short-handed,  which  leads  to 
short  watches,  and  in  cases  of  exigency  leaves  less  power  for 
prompt  and  vigorous  action.  But  why  are  any  sent  out  in  so 
dangerous  a  condition  ?  The  answer  is  still  the  same — ^impunity 
given  by  full  insurance. 

That  which  was  patent  to  as  then,  as  so  represented,  remains 
uncorrected  now; — namely,  the  strong  negative  motives  against 
progress, — against  exertion  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  constituted  by  the  unguarded  practice  of  insurance  against 
losses  consequent  on  ignorance. 
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It  13  alleged  uow,  as  it  was  then,  first,  that  vessels  are  yent  out  to 
sea,  which  the  owners  would  not  send  out,  if  they  were  not  insured, 
if  the  owners  were  compelled  to  be  their  own  insurers, — and 
secondly,  that  crews  are  sent  out  under  masters  whom  the  owners 
would  not  entrust  with  lives  or  property  if  they  were  sufficiently 
responsible  for  ihem.  There  have  been  examinations  provided  for 
masters,  which  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  But,  though  I  have 
been  a  strong  advocate  for  examinations,  which  serve  as  screens  to 
keep  out  absolute  ignorance,  I  have  never  pretended  tliat  they 
were,  io  themselves,  complete  securities  for  competency.  The  man 
who  may  keep  his  head  in  an  examination  room,  especially  in  a 
mere  pass  examination,  may  lose  his  head  in  a  storm.  It  appears, 
however,  that  of  the  vessels  lost  during  the  last  year  of  the  return 
of  the  ships  of  the  home  and  coasting  trade  that  were  wrecked, 
whilst  844»  were  commanded  by  masters  not  having  certificates  of 
competency,  only  141  were  commanded  by  masters  who  had  such 
certificates ; — that  is  to  say, — that  whilst  about  three  out  of  four 
of  the  masters  have  passed  an  examination,  about  five  out  of  six  of 
the  ve.'^sels  wrecked  had  been  entrusted  to  men  who  had  obtained 
no  certificates  of  competency  whatsoever. 

It  were  a  dreary  prospect,  if  such  a  succession  and  increasing 
annual  amount  of  the  horrors  of  shipwreck,  as  these  wreck  returns 
display,  were  inevitable,  and  were  an  unavoidable  condition  of  our 
increasing  commerce  and  means  of  external  communication.  The 
public  naturally  ask,  as  we  have  seen  that  even  a  member  of  Lloyd's 
asks,  how,  with  the  progress  of  science,  there  should  be  an  increase 
of  these  casualties  ?  The  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  found 
to  arise  from  ignorance  or  remissness  is  really  a  relief  for  the  future, 
for  to  the  extent  of  that  remissness  the  evils  are  remediable,  by  the 
application  of  sound  principles  of  legislation.  Now,  to  me,  the 
e?idence,  a  portion  only  of  which  1  can  now  submit,  appears  to  be 
clear  and  decisive  that  in  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  the  evils 
are  preventable.  To  take  the  minor  class  of  casualties,  reported  in 
the  last  wreck  returns,  those  from  collision?,  of  which  there  were, 
daring  the  year,  66  that  involved  total  loss,  and  265  that  involved 
partial  loss.  The  last  wreck  report  slates  that — "  The  main  causes 
of  the  collisions  during  1863  are  reported  as  being  bad  look*out; 
neglect  and  misapplication  of  the  rule  of  road  at  sea,  and  negligence  ; 
parting  cables  and  dragging  ancIior!>.  Only  four  total  losses  by 
collision,  and  35  partial  losses,  can,  from  the  facts  as  reported,  be 
attributed  to  inevitable  accident.  The  number  of  collisions  reported 
in  1863,  as  happening  in  weather  described  as  dark,  very  dark, 
hazy,  thick,  and  foggy,  is  68 ;  whilst  the  nuuiber  happening  iu 
weather  described  as  cloudy,  dark  and  clear,  or  clear  and  fine^  was 
164.  Cas^  of  collision  have  been  reported  in  which  no  look-out 
whatever  has  been  kept,  or  in  which  the  deck  of  the  ship  has  been 
left  without  any  person  in  charge,  and  the  helm  has  been  lashed 
down,  although  the  ship  may  have  been  sailing  at  full  speed,  and 
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in  a  much  frequented  part  of  oar  narrow  seaf»/'  Now,  looking  at 
thef»e  cases  alone,  as  officially  reported,  and  if  there  were  no  othew, 
is  it  creditable  to  a  community,  boa.^ting  of  its  position  in 
civilisation  and  progress,  or  to  its  parliament  and  government, 
that  life  and  property  should  be  allowed  to  be  thus  sacrificed, 
from  year  to  year,  by  such  ignorance  and  criminal  recklessness  ? 

The  statistics  show  that  the.'ie  conditions,  apparently  accidental 
in  particular  cases,  regularly  pervade  the  mercantile  marine,  and 
operate,  like  laws,  to  produce  similar  results.  In  1862,  the  number 
of  cases  of  collision  was  nearly  the  same,  tJ38  ;  in  1861,  it  was 
823 ;  in  18(?0,  298;  in  1859,  849,  It  will  follow,  if  unchecked, 
that  next  year  ignorance  and  neglect  will  send  a  fleet  of  some  60 
sail  of  ships  to  the  bottom,  with  perhaps  all  on  board,  and  will 
damage  a  larger  fleet  of  200  more  vessels ;  and  the  like  the  year 
after  that;  and  so,  from  year  to  year,  from  one  method  of  de- 
struction only, — such  collisions. 

It  will  be  clear,  however,  to  the  mind  of  anyone  conversant  with 
the  subject,  that  it  is  only  the  grosser  causes  of  disaster  which  come 
to  light,  there  being  strong  motives  for  concealment  and  every  species 
of  misrepresentation  resorted  to  in  official  reports,  to  consuls  and  other 
officers,  and  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  large  proportion  of 
cases  ascribed  merely  to  stress  of  weather  admit  of  challenge ; — yet,  of 
the  total  losses  that  occurred  from  other  causes  than  collision,  61 
are  reported  to  have  been  caused  by  carelessness,  incompetency, 
and  neglect;  and  31  from  unseaworthiness,  or  defects  in  the  ship 
or  her  equipments ;  whilst  of  the  cases  of  partial  loss,  1J5  are 
reported  as  having  been  occasioned  by  carelessness,  incompetency, 
and  neglect,  and  80  from  unseaworthiness,  or  delects  in  equipments. 
If  all  the  rest,  if  all  that  have  srone  to  the  bottom,  causes  unknown 
—were  due  to  pure  and  blameless  accident,  is  this  extent  of  waste 
and  insecurity  in  our  external  communications,  as  well  as  national 
discredit  and  injury,  to  go  on  in  perpetuity,  without  earnest  attempt 
at  correction  ? 

lliat  the  greater  proportion  of  these  losses  are  preventable,  is,  1 
consider,  demonstrable  by  the  fact  that  where  adequate  motives^ 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  available  means,  are  applied,  such  pro- 
portions are  prevented.  Whilst  in  the  mercantile  marine  the  losses 
nave,  as  we  have  seen,  gone  on  increasing,  in  the  Royal  Navy  they 
have  gone  on  decreasing.  I  have  not  had  time  to  obtain  the  latest 
returns,  but  the  proportion  of  total  losses  of  vessels  employed  was, 
in  1S56  and  1857,  one-seventh  of  the  proportionate  loss  between 
1816  and  1822,*  and  about  one-eighth  of  the  last  rate  of  loss  in 
the  mercantile  marine  ;  and  the  proportion  of  loss  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  small  as  it  is  comparatively,  is  held  not  to  be  absolutely  clear 
of  blame  in  every  case.  But  particular  portions  of  the  mercantile 
marine,  which  are  under  proper  motives,  that  is  to  say,  of  self- 

•  Vit/e  Paper  on  *"  Shipwreck!  in  the  Royal  Nayy/'  by  W.  B.  Hodge,  Vice-Pre- 
•ident  of  the  Statistical  Society.     T^amsactioiu,  Jane,  1S64. 
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msnranoe,  are,  I  believe,  fully  up  to  the  Boyal  Navy  in  securiiyi  if 
they  are  not  in  advance  of  it. 

I  may  cite  the  instance  of  the  ^reat  self-insured  steam  companies, 
such  as  that  of  the  British  and  North  American  Boyal  Mail  Steam 
Company.*  On  the  line  called  the  Cunard  line  of  steamers,  carrying 
mails  under  contract  with  the  Qoveriiment,  from  Liverpool  to 
Halifax,  Beaton,  and  Nevr  York — on  that  line  only  one  steamer  h;^s 
been  lost ;  and  daring  twenty-five  years  there  has  not  been  a  single 
leas  of*  life  or  of  personal  injury  to  a  passenger  in  any  degree 
attributable  to  the  ships  or  the  company's  officers ;  and  only  ten 
men  of  the  crews  lost  or  killed,  in  all  that  tremendous  navigation, 
at  the  highest  speeds,  amidst  the  fogs  of  Newfoundland,  amidst  its 
fishing  vessels  and  icebergs.  The  crews  of  that  company,  shipped 
and  unshipped,  have  amounted  to  about  25,000  per  annum,  .vet 
barring  the  accidents  to  individual  seamen,  the  only  serious  loss 
of  seamen  was  of  six  men  lost  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat  in  an 
attempt  to  save  the  crew  of  a  schooner  wrecked  on  the  Liverpool 
bank,  and,  as  I  am  informed,  the  only  actual  loss  of  vessel  during 
twenty-five  years  was  one  small  steamer ;  and  another  damaged  in 
harbour,  out  of  140  steamers  engaged  from  first  to  last ; — and  in 
that  portkm  of  the  compan/s  fleet  called  the  Cunard  line  (now 
numbering  thirty-one  vessels),  the  rate  per  cent,  of  loss  to  the 
msorable  value  of  the  property  exposed  during  the  time,  would 
amount  to  an  almost  inappredable  fraction  of  a  percentage. 

I  may  refer  to  another  example  of  the  progress  cf  mercantile 
navigation,  under  the  great  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi- 
gation Company,  which  during  the  last  ten  years  has  had  a  fleet  of 
44-5  ships,  with  68,000  of  tonnage,  propelled  by  nearly  15,000 
horse-power,  running  3,763  miles  per  diem,  or  157  per  hour,  and 
has,  during  that  time,  carried  upwards  of  258,000  passengers,  in 
dangerous  seas  liable  to  typhoons,  and  has  not  lost  a  single  life, 
either  of  passengers  or  crews,t  in  the  seven  shipwrecks  that  have 
occurred,  the  loss  on  which  to  the  self-insurers  was  £1  Ss.  8J. 
percent,  in  the  insurable  value  of  the  ships  employed.  I  would 
contrast  this  with  the  insured  steam-vessels  from  the  port  of  Hull, 
the  premiums  on  the  body  of  which,  for  twelve  months,  as  [  learn 
from  Lloyds,  may  be  taken  at  six  guineas  per  cent,  even  for  the 
Continental  trade,  and  nine  guineas  per  cent,  for  the  Baltic  trade. 
The  self-insured,  or  the  partially-insured  vessels  of  large  and  res- 

*  We  believe,  howerer,  that  we  are  correct  in  itating  that  the  Cunard  Com- 
ptDj  It  not  a  **  lelf-inturing  coropaoj,*'  and  that  a  very  large  amount  is  being  anna- 
aUy  diabaraed  in  the  insurance  of  their  naroeroui  fleet.  We  are  given  to  understand 
that  the  company  has  relied  more  confidently  upon  the  solid  construction  of  their 
vessels,  their  excellent  and  powerful  machinery,  and  their  general  efficiency — to- 
gether with  the  careful  manner  in  which  they  are  commanded  and  manned— as 
affording  tlw  best  security,  under  Providence,  for  their  safety  in  the  trying  duty 
they  are  required  to  perform. — Ed.  United  Service  Maganine, 

t  There  is  reason  to  fear  a  recent  exception  in  the  foundering  of  the  *'  Asia,"  dur. 
ing  a  typhoon  in  the  China  sea,  with  three  European  passengers  and  her  crew  of 
KveateenEaropeaaa  and  eighty-three  natives.  ^  I 
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pectable  individual  owners,  or  private  firms,  might  be  cited,  with 
those  of  the  great  cOmpanie?,  in  corroboration  of  the  conclusion, 
that,  with  the  progress  of  nautical  science  and  art,  under  proper 
conditions,  losses  of  life  and  property  are  rare,  and  instead  of 
increasini?,  ought  to  be  rapidly  diminishing. 

Mr.  William  Lance,  underwriter  of  Lloyd's,  states  that  the 
total  loss  upon  vessels  registered  there  of  the  class  A.  1,  was  under 
2  per  cent.,  whilst  in  vessels  of  the  class  I,  it  was  88  per  cent. ; 
that  the  per-centage  of  lives  lost  in  one  year  was,  in  vessels  classed 
A.  1,  14  percent,  whilst  in  the  vessels  registered  without  character, 
it  was  36  per  cent. 

One  fact  which  is  demonstative  of  the  comparatively  low  state 
of  care  of  the  mercantile  marine,  is  the  very  high  death-rate  pre- 
valent in  it.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  1778,  thus  described  a  sea  life  in 
the  royal  navy  : — *'  As  to  the  sailor,  when  you  look  down  from  the 
quarter-deck  lo  the  space  below,  you  see  the  utmost  extremity  of 
human  misery  ;  such  crowding,  such  filth,  such  stench !  A  ship  is 
a  prison,  with  the  chance  of  being  drowned ;  it  is  worse  in  every 
respect — worse  air,  worse  food,  wor?e  company .''  This  description, 
save  as  to  the  company — which  is  that  of  poor  neglected  men — 
is  now  in  i^reat  part  applicable  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  where  the  death-rate,  as  shown  by  the  registrar- 
generaPs  returns,  is  nearly  threefold  that  of  the  royal  navy ;  and 
in  the  royal  navy  there  is  yet,  in  my  view,  great  room  for  improve- 
ment  in  the  ventilation,  between  decks  and  otherwise.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  large-  ship,  which  has  now  a 
death-rate  lower  than  that  prevalent  amongst  men  of  the  like  classes 
and  ages  on  shore,  ouglit  not  to  be  brought  still  lower,  namely, 
to  that  of  a  well-constructed  and  well-managed  prison,  whence  not 
only  the  gaol  fever,  but  all  the  miasmatic  diseases  are  now  excluded, 
and  where  the  death-rate  is  less  than  half  that  of  the  ship,  less  than 
one  third  that  prevalent  amongst  the  outsiders  of  the  honest  artisan 
classes.  About  a  century  ago,  the  Centurion  lost,  in  a  few  weeks, 
200  out  of  400  men  by  scurvy.  Now  that  disease  only  scourges 
the  mercantile  navy,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  is  voluntarily  issuing 
charitable  suggestions  to  owners  and  others,  for  its  mitigation  and 
prevention,  by  ventilation  and  cleanliness  and  other  simple  sanitary 
means.  1  had  occasion  to  direct  some  inquiries,  as  to  the  health 
of  the  men  in  the  mercantile  marine,  connected  with  quarantines, 
and  the  generation  of  infectious  diseases  on  shipboard,  and  their 
apparent  propagation.  It  appeared  tliat  whilst  the  deaths  in  the 
metropolis  at  the  age  of  16  and  upwards,  from  diseases  of  the 
miasmatic  or  zymotic  class,  were  6  per  cent.,  amongst  sailors  they 
amounted  to  60  per  cent.  At  one  of  the  half-time  schools,  for 
orphan  and  destitute  pauper  children,  in  which  I  take  an  interest — 
that  of  the  large  district  of  Stepney — where  the  boys  have  naval 
exercises  and  drill  to  prepare  them  for  a  sea  life,  and  where  they 
are  trained  in  habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  and  sucgeed  excellently 
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wdl— I  learn  that  the  boys,  when  left  to  themselves,  now  prefer 
the  rojal  navy.  On  inquiring  as  to  the  causes  of  this  preference, 
the  answers  I  got  were  of  one  tenor, — because  the  ships  of  the 
mercantile  marine  are  so  disorderly  and  so  dirty. 

One  master  problem,  in  social  science,  in  legislation,  and  in 
administration,  is  to  make  personal  intere5t  coincident  with  duty. 
I  Irnve  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  practical  example  of  the 
realisation  of  this  desideratum,  and  to  its  results,  even  on  com- 
mon shipowners.  When  the  system  of  transjwrtation  was  first 
commeDced,  the  fir?t  voyages  were  what  is  called  extremely  unfor- 
tonate.  Full  one  half  of  those  embarked  were  lost.  Later  on,  it 
was  one  third.  Tet  there  were  no  omissions,  obvious  to  common 
observation,  or  to  which  criminal  responsibility  could  be  distinctly 
assigned.  The  owners  were,  no  doubt,  fairly  honest  men,  charge- 
able with  no  conscious  designs  against  the  lives  of  the  human 
beings  committed  to  their  care,  and  with  no  unusual  omissions, 
but  their  thoughts  were  directed  by  their  interests  exclusively  to 
profits;  they  got  as  much  freight  as  they  could,  and  they  saw  no 
reason  why  convicts  or  emigrants  should  not  put  up  with  temporary 
inconveniences  to  make  room  for  cargo. 

By  a  simple  change  (based  on  the  principle  of  self-interest,  the 
most  uniform,  general,  and,  when  properly  directed,  really  benefi. 
cent  principle  of  action), — by  the  short  alteration  of  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  so  as  to  apply  the  motive  where  alone  there  was  the 
effectual  means  of  prevention— by  engaging  to  pay  only  for  those 
knded  alive,  instead  of  paying  for  all  those  embarked,  these  extreme 
horrors  were  arrested;   the  generation  of  extensively  mortal  eoi* 
demies  was  in  a  short  time  prevented,   and  clean  bills  of  health 
might  have  been  given  to  all  the  ships  which  before  would  have 
been  entitled  to  none.     The  improvement  continued  up  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  practice  of  transporting  convicts,  when  it  amounted 
only  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  is  lower  than  the  average 
mortality  of  such  a  class  living  on  shore.     The  owners  themselves, 
without  any  legislative  provisions,   or  any  official  supervision  or 
regulations  thereto,  appointed  medical  officers,  or  surgeons,  and  put 
the  whole  of  the  convicts  under  their  charge ;  the  owners  attested 
their  own  sense  of  the  propriety,  sound  policy,  and  efBciency  of  the 
principle,  by  voluntarily  adopting  it  and  applying  it  to  each  ship- 
surgeon  in  charge,  whose  remuneration  was  made  dependant  on  the 
number  of  passengers  landed  alive.     This  was  a  great  improvement 
in  the  right  direction  of  unity,  or  concentration  of  responsibility,  for 
in  some  large  companies,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  companies,  in- 
stead of  being  concentrated  in  directors  and  managers,   it  is  so 
divided  amongst  the  vast  mass  of  sharenolders  as  to  be  weakened, 
and  dissipated,  and  almost  obliterated. 

The  alteration  in  these  cases  stimulated  the  self-interest  of  the 
ship-surgeons,  or  officers  engaged  in  that  service,  and  led  to  highly 
important  practical  results,  as  to  the  means  of  securing  health,  and 
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preventing  disease.  In  the  course  of  iny  inqoiries,  a  sorgeon  who 
had  the  charge  of  transport  ships  described  to  me  the  toils  of  his 
service  daring  long  voyages ;  his  sleeplessness  on  stormy  nights ;  his 
getting  out  of  his  hammock  to  see  that  the  wearied  sailors — whom 
he  wonld  not  trust  to  themselves— took  off  their  wet  clothes,  and 
pat  on  a  proper  change  before  they  tarned  in ;  and  as  he  nar- 
rated them,  I  complimented  hiro  on  his  sentiments  of  active  bene- 
volence, when  he  frankly  owned  that  he  was  only  entitled  to  p>raise 
for  vigilance  to  his  own  interests.  Some  benevolent  and  intelligent 
owner  had  taken  care  that  the  sailors,  as  well  as  the  passengers, 
should  be  included  in  the  sui^on's  contract  for  remaneration.  The 
ship-sargeon  acknowledged  it  was  that  which  kept  his  thoughts  in- 
tent on  the  means  of  preserving  their  health,  as  well  as  saving  his 
own  troable,  even  in  merely  treating  illness  wlien  it  occurred,  which 
alone,  in  consequence  of  a  vicious  shortsiglitedness,  is  ordinarily 
considered  the  sargeou's  sole  duty,  and  not  that  of  giving  general 
advice  or  directions  for  the  preservation  of  health. 

In  cases  of  contracts  on  these  terms  for  the  transport  of  troops, 
where  the  officers  in  command  had  not  provided  surgeons  for 
their  care,  the  pecuniarily  responsible  owners  had  not  failed  to  se- 
cure them. 

I  strove  in  poor  law  administration  to  get  the  same  principle 
applied  to  the  transport  of  pauper  emigrants,  and  when  I  succeeded, 
it  was  delightful,  on  going  to  the  chartered  ships,  where  they  had 
not  previously  been  adapted  to  the  service,  to  see  the  men  catting 
holes  into  them  for  an  improved  ventilation,  and  the  vigilant  care 
that  the  voyages  should  be  successful,  as  they  eminently  were.  It 
was  pleasing  to  one  in  authority  to  be  saved  all  trouble  of  devising 
d  priori  regulations  and  penal  provisions  for  their  enforcement.  If 
this  had  been  done  merely  by  a  priori  authoritative  measures,  there 
would  have  been  no  end  of  complaints  that  we  were  cutting  their  ves- 
sels to  pieces,  and  dealing  most  tyrannically  with  them.  Without  vir- 
tue, or  at  least  without  extraordinary  virtue,  or  only  with  virtue  which 
is  common,  we  may  be  said  to  have  done  the  business  of  virtue. 
The  contract  secured  for  every  poor  forlorn  emigrant,  who  neverthe- 
less was  lost,  at  least  one  sincere  mourner.  We  "  drew  iron  tears 
down  Pluto's  cheeks."  We  converted  the  city  Levite,  the  Wapping 
publican  and  shipowner,  into  a  sanitary  Samaritan !  On  behalf  of 
the  emigrants  and  passengers  I  certainly  should  have  strongly  pro- 
tested against  the  owner  being  allowed  to  divest  himself,  by  means 
of  insurance,  of  this  beneficent  responsibihty.  Under  even  an  im- 
perfect amount  of  such  responsibility,  it  is  imix>ssible  to  conceive 
that  owners  would  continue  to  appoint  such  masters  or  mates  to 
commands,  as  shewn  by  the  extent  of  such  defaults  from  year  to 
year,  described  in  the  terms  I  have  quoted  from  the  official  wreck 
report  of  the  cases  of  collision,  '*  in  which  no  look  out  whatever  has 
been  kept,  or  in  which  the  deck  of  the  ship  has  been  left  witliout 
any  person  in  charge,  and  the  helm  has  been  lashed  down,  although 
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the  ship  may  have  been  railing  at  fall  speed  in  a  much  frequented 
part  of  a  nanow  coast/'  I  must  note  it  as  a  point  of  promise  that 
the  mercantile  marine  appears  to  answer  well  to  the  helm  of  the 
goiding  principle  of  interest ;  and  I  feel  a  strong  conviction  that,  by 
legislation  and  administration  under  the  guidance  of  that  principle^ 
full  three-fourths  of  the  average  of  800  lives  anually  lost  on  our 
own  coasts  alone  might  be  saved,  together  with  the  same  proportion 
of  loss  of  ships  and  goods.  The  legislation  of  France  is  in  advance 
of  oors,  ia  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  concentrating  responsibility 
on  those  who  had  the  best  means  of  prevention;  namely,  on  the 
users  of  machinery,  of  any  sort,  even  for  apparently  blameless  acci- 
dents. In  reports,  and  before  parliamentary  committees,  I  bad 
with  my  colleagues,  independently  urged  this  policy,  before  I  was 
aware  that  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  Code  Napoleon. 

Bat  these  representations  succeeded  only,  to  a  limited  extent, 
in  getting  the  imposition  of  responsibility  by  Lord  Campbell's  Act, 
for  the  pecuniary  loss  arising  from  culpable  negligence.  That 
measnre  was  intended  as  a  commencement,  but  since  culpable  neg- 
ligence is  chargeable  in  nearly  all  cases,  and  is  clearly  provable  in 
most,  the  limitation  of  responsibility  to  provable  culpability,  in 
effect  saddles  the  whole  class  of  cases  with  an  unnecessary  extra 
amount  of  costs  of  litigation.  A  revisal  of  the  working  of  that 
provision  will,  I  believe,  establish  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
better,  for  the  interests  chargeable,  to  adopt  the  principle,  pure 
and  simple,  of  entire  responsibility,  even  for  what  are  called  entire 
and  blameless  accidents.  By  another  partial  measure,  which  pro- 
vided tests  for  the  competency  of  new  masters,  old  ignorance  or 
incompetency  has  been  allowed  to  continue  in  command  over  life 
and  property,  and  does  continue,  to  an  extent  displayed  by  the  fact 
that  the  increasing  majority  of  shipwrecks  occur  under  unexamined 
and  uncertified  masters.  An  incomplete  power  and  duty  of  inquiry 
into  shipwrecks  has  been  conceded ;  but  with  no  adequate  means 
of  public  prosecution.  Compeleiit  and  impartial  persons  will  agree 
that  in  the  eoflsmercial  navy,  as  in  the  royal  navy,  every  loss  of 
life  or  vessel  is  in  itself  presumptive  of  a  default, — ^is  in  itself  a 
charge  against  the  master  in  command,  of  which  he  should  be 
left  to  acquit  himself  as  he  may,  before  a  complete  and  competent, 
a  well  organised  and  independent  professional  tribunal,  armed  with 
strong  powers,  and  responsible  for  their  due  exercise  on  behalf  of 
the  public.  Of  the  present  partial  measures,  I  would  submit  that 
the  excessive  positive  amount  of  cases  of  manifest  culpability,  and 
the  increasing  number  of  horrible  shipwrecks,  does  justify  and  call 
for  the  application  of  the  full  and  clear  principles  which  my  col- 
leagues Of  the  Constabulary  Force  Commission  agreed  in  submitting, 
with  justificatory  evidence,  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  The  merchants  are  protected  from  loss  by  insurance,  the  cost 
of  insurance  falls  upon  the  freight,  and  the  cost  of  the  freight  upon 
the  consumers.    The  loss,  therefore,  is  hidden  in  the  cost  to  the 
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coiisamer,  and  diffused  amidst  the  community  at  large.  It  has 
been  strongly  stated  in  the  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons^  which  inquired  into  the  cau^^s  of  shipwrecks, 
that  relief  from  responsibility  or  due  care  by  marine  insurance, 
operates  on  the  ship  as  well  as  the  cargo,  in  producing  carelessness 
as  to  the  seaworthiness  of  the  vessels>  as  weU  as  to  the  choice  of 
trustworthy  hands;  it  operates^  by  the  dereliction  of  the  consti- 
tutional principle  of  administration,  thus  left  not  only  without 
protection,  but  exposed  to  destructive  causes  of  negative 
security 

"  We  consider,  and  shall  show,  that  it  forms  the  business  of 
every  efficient  preventive  institution  to  stimulate  private  care,  and 
to  promote  self-reliance,  to  every  practicable  extent,  by  warning 
and  instruction,  as  well  as  by  direct  aid.  We  conceive  that  any 
general  public  agency  can  only  perform  one  part  in  the  work  of 
prevention,  and  that,  for  entire  prevention,  the  early  principles  of 
law,  of  private  responsibility  to  the  community  at  large,  for  injuries 
done  to  life,  limb,  or  property,  of  any  member  of  the  community, 
should  be  restored  and  practically  applied.  In  other  words,  the 
ancient  policy  of  the  law  should  be  pursued,  of  concentrating 
responsibility  on  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  preventing 
mischief:  and  we  consider  that,  in  the  class  of  cases  before  us,  the 
use  of  insurance  should  be  so  guarded,  as  not  to  allow  it  to  supersede 
that  policy 

"We  believe  that  the  general  application  of  the  policy  of  the  law 
and  the  concentration  of  responsibilty  by  such  means  as  those 
described ;  by  rendering  the  owners  liable  to  return  all  passage 
money,  any  contracts  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  (as  is  the 
policy  of  the  law  in  respect  to  the  unauthorised  provisions  of  carriers 
for  evading  legal  responsibility  attached  to  them,)  and  to  make 
reparation  in  the  way  of  compensation  to  survivors^  rather  than  iu 
the  shape  of  deodands  to  the  Crown,  would  do  more  for  the  general 
prevention  of  calamities,  of  losses  of  life  and  property,  or  of  the 
formation  of  habits  of  depredation,  than  the  most  complex  pre- 
appointed regulations,  enforced  by  an  army  of  inspectors  and  police,, 
such  as  have  been  recommended  for  the  purpose.  We  might, 
were  it  not  too  far  from  our  province,  display  at  length  the  extent 
to  which  the  practice  of  insurance  has  overgrown  many  of  the 
salutary  responsibilities  contemplated  by  the  law.  What  we  have 
stated  may  suffice  to  show  the  extensive  collateral  aids  required  by 
a  preventive  agency ;  and  the  compreiiensive  yet  practical  measures 
which  would  be  required  for  the  effectual  prevention  of  crime. 
W^hatever  reduction  in  the  number  of  calamities  by  loss  of  life  or 
property  might  have  been  produced  by  the  extended  application  of 
the  principles  we  have  stated,  there  would  be,  doubtless,  many 
which  no  means  existing  or  discoverable  by  any  foresight  coulil 
avert.  A  large  proportion  of  the  calamities  of  shipwreck,  and 
occasions  of  plundt  r,  befall  the  ships  and  crews  of  foreign  nations. 
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▼ho  trade  in  the  ports  of  the  empire.  For  these  cases,  as  well  as 
for  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  property  of  tho?e  of  your  Majesty's 
subjects  engaged  in  the  comraerce  of  ihe  country,  it  appears  to  us 
that  an  efBcient  constabulary  force,  immediately  dependantfj  on  the 
Crown,  is  required  to  give  that  security  which  the  local  autho- 
rities, private  individuals,  and  voluntary  associations  have  failed  to 
aBord." 

But  it  were  a  large  oversight  if  we  were  to  disregard  our  social 
as  well  as  political  interests  in  the  welfare  of  the  great  class 
of  private  seamen,  and  their  families,  engaged  in  our  increasing 
tx)mmercial  marine.  Inquiries  under  the  commissioners,  whose 
report  I  have  cited,  brought  out  Mie  fact  that  in  our  seaports  large 
numbers  of  depredators  and  ministers  of  vice  are  maintained  by 
preying  npon  common  seamen,  the  great  mass  of  whose  wages  is 
sacrificed  to  thein.  It  would  take  a  lengthened  report  to  display 
fully  the  baleful  influence  of  unguarded  insurance  in  keeping  down 
the  demand  for  educated  and  trained  men,  in  keeping  the  mass 
of  common  seamen,  who  should  now  more  than  ever  be  carefully 
cultivated,  in  perpetual  childhood,  exposing  them  as  victims  of  im- 
providence to  the  criminal  and  vicious  population  of  the  ports;  in 
exposing  life,  and  property  also,  to  the  wastefulness  of  the  same 
ignorance^  The  economical  results,  and  the  costliness  and  danger 
of  ignorance,  are  thus  practically  and  comprehensively  described  in 
the  representative  testimony  of  Captain  Sleigh : — 

'*  Of  course  the  intelligent  and  moral  conduct  of  the  men  will  be 
found  also  to  have  its  pecuniary  value  in  respect  to  the  safety  of  the 
vessel.  For  example :  if  an  illiterate  seaman  be  on  the  watch,  and 
be  placed  to  look  out  for  land,  he  will  have  little  or  no  regard  cma- 
Tiating  from  principle  to  the  consequences  of  his  negligence,  and 
will,  without  making  an  effort  of  mental  rectitude,  indulge  himself 
in  sleep ;  on  the  contrary,  the  educated  man  will  be  moved  by  a 
sense  of  character,  perhaps  also  by  a  perception  of  what  is  depen- 
dent on  his  performance  of  duty,  and  will  be  true  to  it  without  the 
necessity  of  watching  him.  It  is  not  to  be  said  that  an  uneducated 
man  is  so  far  ignorant  as  not  to  see  the  danger.  He  does  see  it ; 
be  can  hardly  fail  to  be  aware  of  what  must  be  the  consequences  to 
bis  own  person,  but,  either  from  insensibility  to  moral  character, 
or  from  some  obtuseness  arising  out  of  ignorance,  he  does  not  care 
for  it,  he  indulges  himself  carelessly,  with  him  the  mate  has  to  be 
constantly  on  the  watch,  and  to  be  a  driving  task -master — the  edu- 
cated man  does  his  duty  with  less  labour  of  overlooking  and  driv- 
ing ;  an  ignorant  man,  in  doing  his  work,  even  if  the  fate  of  the 
«hip  depend  on  his  correctness,  will  most  frequently  do  it  so  as  will 
«ave  himself  trouble,  it  being  sufficient  for  him  if  it  makes  an  ap- 
pearance to  the  eye,  whatever  it  may  be  in  reality.  For  instance, 
m  setting  up  a  shroud  or  stay,  if  he  be  not  attentively  overlooked, 
it  is  very  probable  that  he  will  not  take  proper  care  and  trouble  to 
secure  the  end  of  the  lanyard,  being  desirous  of  get^g  over  the 
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work  ;  on  the  security  of  the  stay  or  shroud  may  depend  the  secur- 
ity of  the  ma?t,  and  on  the  mast,  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  and  on 
the  lives  on  board — his  own  life  included.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
a  constant  eye  over  the  actions  of  ignorant  reckless  men,  and  con- 
stant rebukes  for  nej^ligence.  They  have  no  menial  firmness  or  self- 
control  against  indulgences.  For  instance,  if  you  send  a  boat  with 
four  men  on  shore,  three  uneducated  and  one  educated  and  orderly, 
if  there  is  delay,  it  is  odds  that  the  three  ignorant  men  are  found 
drinking  in  the  6rst  public-hou^e,  and  the  better  educated  and 
trained  man  in  the  boat,  as  attentive  as  he  can  be  in  such  company 
to  his  duty.  These  circumstances  are  of  constant  and  daily  occur- 
rence, and  a  large  portion  of  the  immense  maritime  loss  which  the 
country  annually  sustains  will  be  found  to  be  traceable  to  the  ig- 
norance and  incompetency  of  this  much  neglected  class  of  men,  as 
well  as  attributable  to  other  equally  lamentable  evils  existing  at 
present  in  the  mal-organization  of  the  mercantile  marine.  When 
a  general  casualty  happens  at  sea,  if  the  ship  is  in  danger,  the  first 
danger  the  captain  has  to  arrest  is  from  the  ignorance  of  the  men. 
His  first  anxiety  will  perhaps  be  to  have  the  spirit*casks  stove 
in,  to  prevent  the  men  getting  at  them,  and,  if  defeated  in  the 
attempt,  the  ignorant  men  will  be  the  first  to  rush  to  get  into  the 
boats  and  cut  them  away,  by  which  their  own  danger  is  increased. 
You  are  never  free,  in  cases  of  emergency,  from  the  dangers  of 
panics  of  ignorance.  Since  such  men  are  not  to  be  acted  upon 
bv  moral  motives,  you  are  compelled  to  flog  and  use  other  means 
of  personal  coercion/' 

**  Seeing  the  pecuniary  advantages,  in  respect  to  certainty  and 
safety,  as  well  as  comfort  and  convenience  in  respect  to  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  which  the  employment  of  well-trained,  sober  and 
moral  men  gives/' 

"  Has  there  been  no  feeling  manifested,  no  exertions  made  by  the 
owners  of  the  mercantile  marine  to  establish  mercantile  schools,  and 
to  obtain  a  better  educated  class  of  sea  apprentices  and  seamen  for 
the  sake  of  their  own  interests  V 

"  None  whatever  that  I  am  aware  of.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
almost  seem  such  an  object  is  discouraged,  for  I  think  that  in  1819 
some  efforts  were  made  to  get  up  an  institution  for  the  elementary 
education  of  sea  boys  and  maritime  apprentices,  when  they  come 
into  the  port  of  London  after  a  long  voyage  (which  period  is  the 
most  important  occasion  for  giving  them  nautical  and  other  in- 
struction, when  they  have  so  recently  seen  and  felt  its  practical  ad- 
vantages), but  the  attempt  entirely  failed ;  although  it  was  of  such 
national  importance  no  enouragement  was  given  to  it.  That  class 
of  boys  is  entirely  destitute  of  instruction,  fiut  the  owners  have  no 
feeling  in  favour  of  education;  for  indeed  their  interests,  as  it 
would  appear,  are  entirely  the  other  way/' 

Now  the  single  school  to  which  I  have  referred,  proved  that  puny 
and  infirm  workhouse  children  may  be  made  superior  to  robust,  but 
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ill-educaited  and  antniined,  children  of  the  coast  for  set  serrice — 
ti^t,  at  an  extra  expense  of  a  few  shillings  per  head  for  early  special 
training,  four  at  the  least,  if  not  three,  may  be  mnde  equal  in  effi- 
ciencv  to  five  of  the  ill-educated  and  untrained*  With  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  mere  economy  of  service  obtainable  by  such  a 
mixed  physical  and  mental  training  for  land  as  well  as  sea  service, 
such  schools  would  have  been  eagerly  supported  and  instituted  in 
all  the  sea-ports,  and  all  over  the  coast,  by  voluntary  effort  as  well 
as  by  the  anxious  interposition  of  the  shipping  interest  for  the  due 
general  direction  of  the  public  educational  means  in  their  behalf. 
But  the  demousti*ation  yielded  of  the  most  pro6table  economical  as 
well  as  moral  results  on  the  class  of  common  seamen,  has  been  pre-> 
sented  for  years  amidst  a  maritime  community,  without  effect  in 
prodacing,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  single  instance  of  imitation. 
Nevertheless,  I  only  state  the  fact  as  demonstrative  of  the  futility  of 
looking  to  voluntary  effort  for  any  considerable  amount  of  the 
amendment  required,  or  of  the  pretensions  that  a  few  are  apt  to  put 
forward  in  that  behalf.  As,  however,  we  find  it  to  be  with  manu- 
facturers,  so  I  apprehend  it  is  with  the  body  of  the  shipowners, 
that  the  incareasing  attention  required  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  their  own  business,  is  so  great  as  to  preclude  any  efficient  amount 
of  attention  to  the  education  and  special  training  of  the  men  they 
employ. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  safety  of  life  and  property  to 
interfere,  and  provide  securities,  for  the  competent  education  of 
masters  of  merchant  ships.  I  submit,  on  such  nautical  evidence  as 
I  have  cited,  that  it  is  also  necessary  for  the  safety  of  life  and  pro* 
perty,  as  well  as  on  general  social  grounds,  to  interfere  and  provide 
securities  for  the  proper  education  and  training  of  the  men.  In  the 
case  of  children  and  young  persons  engaged  in  the  cotton  manu* 
factories,  we  carried  it  as  a  pnnciple,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  so 
employed  as  to  exclude  them  from  the  benefits  of  education,  or  to 
subject  the  public  to  the  charire?,  iticonvenienoes,  snd  evils  of  an 
ignorant  class.  The  principle  we  proposed  was  sanctioned  in  that 
case,  that  education  must  be  the  condition  of  employment.  I  sub- 
mit that  it  is  d  fortiori  applicable  to  the  employment  of  young  per- 
sons in  the  mercantile  navy,  and  may  now  be  more  easily  applied. 
By  improved  teaching,  and  mixed  bodily  and  mental  training  of  the 
sort  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  by  trained  teachers,  competent 
elementary  instruction  and  training  is  imparted,  before  the  eleventh 
year,  or  by  the  time  a  boy  has  acquired  sufficient  bodily  strength 
and  aptitude  to  be  of  good  use  on  shipboard.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  provided,  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  engage  any  boy  on  board 
ship  without  a  certiBcate  of  the  possession  of  a  competent  ele- 
mentary education  and  training,  given  on  an  examination  by  a 
responsible  certificated  trained  teacher.  This  would  be  a  first 
practical  step,  and  a  more  important  cTne  than  might  at  first  appear. 

As  master  manufacturers,  who  were  at  first  opposed  to  such 
intervention,  when  it  was  proposed  by  myself  and  my  colleagues 
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of  the  factory  commission,  afterwards,  upon  trial  (as  yet  imperfect), 
became  reconciled  to  it,  and  now  advocate  its  extension  to  other 
occupations,  so  it  would  be  with  shipowners.  The  introduction  of 
steam,  and  various  mechanical  improvements,  is  largely  changin<^ 
the  demand,  from  intelligent  forces,  to  "the  intelligent  directors 
of  forces/^  to  use  Mons.  Jules  Simon's  expression.  Socially,  while 
we  have  to  provide  against  the  evils  attendant  upon  the  childish  ig- 
norance of  the  common  seaman,  we  have  to  guard  against  the 
barbarous  ruffianism  which  most  frequently  breaks  out  abroad,  in 
foreign  ports,  and  in  contact  with  foreign  peoples,  in  the  absence 
of  control  and  of  home  restraints.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  to 
cultivate  those  sterling  qualities  which  distinguish  the  British  sea- 
man, and  are  denoted  by  the  terms  duty  and  discipline; — self- 
restraint,  patience,  steady  and  intelligent  obedience  to  orders, 
bravery  in  the  face  of  death,  in  storm  and  disaster,  more  even  than 
in  battle,  as  displayed  with  British  soldiers  as  well  as  sailors,  in 
such  truly  noble  instances  as  the  wreck  of  the  "  Birkenhead,^'  and 
in  the  conflict  with  fire  and  storm  in  the  "  Sarah  Sands.'* 

With  better  means  of  safety  provided  in  better  educated  and 
trained  men,  responsibilities  for  their  use  may  be  more  befittingly 
imposed  upon  owners.  In  respect  to  the  whole  of  the  existing 
evil,  I  trust  we  may  obtain  the  support  of  Chambers  of  Commerce 
as  well  as  the  general  public,  to  an  application  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  for  a  commission  of  enquiry  to  revise  the  past  course 
of  legislation,  and  to  prepare  efficient  measures  of  prevention  as 
well  as  of  repression.  Members  of  Lloyd's  have  conceded  to  me 
that  full  insurance,  that  is  an  almost  entire  relief  from  all  responsi- 
bility, ought  not  to  continue,  and  I  would  accept  any  concession. 
But,  from  continued  observation,  I  am  more  contident  than  hereto- 
fore, that  entire  self-insurance  is  the  great  principle  to  be  promoted. 
This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  may  be  done  by  means  of  large  voluntary 
organisations  of  joint-stock  companies,  which  shall  be  self-insuring; 
such  as  the  two  great  companies  to  which  I  have  referred.  In 
these  there  are  well-appointed  and  well-paid  commands,  and  the 
elements  for  the  improvement  of  common  seamen.  Such  organi- 
sations may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  eventually  comprehend  the  great  bulk 
of  the  mercantile  marine.  A  company,  or  companies,  which  should 
supersede  the  small  capitals  of  low,  ignorant,  narrow-sighted  owners 
of  the  old,  ill-formed,  ill-manned,  small  coasting  vessels  and  colliers, 
that  occasion  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  fatal  wrecks  and  disas- 
ters on  our  coasts,  would  be  a  gain  to  commerce,  and  a  great  gain 
to  humanity.  Meanwhile,  let  passengers  or  emigrants,  if  two 
vessels  are  offered  to  them,  inquire,  and  if  one  be  insured,  and  the 
other  uninsured,  or  self-insured  by  the  owners,  prefer  the  self- 
insured  to  the  one  that  is  fully  insured — to  the  one  in  relation  to 
which  the  motives  have  been  weakened  to  the  exercise  of  the  care 
and  vigilance  on  which  tiie  safety  of  their  lives  depends. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  SANDHURST. 

BT    AN   OLD  CADVT. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Mingleby,  a«  stated  in  the  last  chapter,  lost  a  great  treat  by 
his  playful  propulttion  of  a  potato,  but  the  sergeant  whose  head 
^as  struck  by  that  esculent  was  the  very  next  day  again  the  victim 
of  a  practical  joke  perpetrated  by  A  42.  Sergeant  Tunwaite,  who 
had  conducted  our  friend  to  the  holes  with  the  very  greatest  degree 
of  pleasure,  had  alfK)  to  go  the  following  day  about  the  same  hour 
to  release  him.  Tunwaite  accordingly,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  proceeded  to  Mingleby's  cell,  unlocked  and 
unbarred  the  door  and  entered,  informed  Mingleby  that  his  lime 
was  up,  then  walked  over  to  the  window  to  see  if  any  panes  of 
glass  bad  been  broken  by  the  prisoner,  and  was  just  about  to 
inspect  the  other  few  articles  in  the  room — if  it  is  not  too  great 
flattery  to  call  it  such — for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  they  had 
suffered  any  damage  during  the  last  tenancy,  wben  all  at  once 
he  was  interrupted  in  his  examination  by  a  jarring,  grating  sound, 
and  turning  quickly  round  to  discover  the  cause  of  it,  found  to 
his  horror  that  MiiigUby  had  slipped  quietly  out,  and  had  evi* 
dently  just  concluded  the  operation  of  bolting  and  barring  him  in. 
Tunwaite  rushed  to  the  door  at  once,  but  he  was  too  late,  it  was 
securely  locked  and  barred,  and  he  could  hear,  to  his  great  annoy- 
ance, Mingleby  chuckling  away  outside  >Aith  the  greatest  glee. 
Here  was  a  nice  situation  for  a  stalwart  Sergeant,  who  thinking 
himself  too  smart  to  allow  even  a  crack  in  a  pane  of  glass  to 
escape  unnoticed,  suddenly  finds  himself  cooped  up  like  a  disgraced 
cadet.  Tunwaite  at  first  hoped  that  by  taking  it  in  good  part  he 
might  prevail  on  Mingleby  to  let  him  out  m  a  few  minutes,  so  he 
said  very  meekly,  "Come  now,  Mr.  Mingleby,  none  of  this  non- 
sense— open  the  door.*' 

*'  It's  more  than  I  dare  do/'  answered  Mingleby. 

'  Come  on,  sir,"  said  the  Sergeant  impatiently. 

**  Why,  what  a  fellow  you  are,  you've  only  just  been  put  in 
and  you  want  to  come  out  already/' 

"Mr.  Mmgleby,  if  you  don't  let  me  out  at  once  I  shall  report 
you  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor." 

"  You  are  really  very  kind,  and  I'm  obl'ged,  but  that  idea  of 
your's  will  keep  till  to-morrow," 

"  Will  you  open  the  door,  sir,"  shouted  Tunwaite.  "  You  Will 
get  forty-eight  hours  bread  and  water  for  this,"  added  he. 

''Oh,  shall  I,'*  said  A  42.  "  Now  look  here,  Tunwaite,  don't 
get  angry,  you  are  very  fond  of  locking  up  other  people,  but  you 
don't  seem  to  like  bein^  locked  up  yourself  at  all.  But  do  you 
really  want  to  come  out,"  said  Mingleby,  in  a  much  more  serious 
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tone.  The  Sergeant  fancied  he  saw  a  gleam  of  hope  contained 
in  the  enquiry,  so  he  very  civilly  answered,  "  Yes,  sir,  of  course 
I  do/' 

''Then  ring  your  belV*  said  the  inexorable  Mingleby.  This 
the  uninitiated  reader  must  know  was  an  old  college  joke.  In  the 
standing  orders  of  the  college,  it  was  directed  that  in  the  event 
of  a  prisoner  being  taken  ill  when  in  confinement,  he  was  to  ring 
the  bell  provided  for  that  purpose  ;  now  as  these  said  bells  existed 
merely  in  imagination,  a  smile  and  suppressed  titter  used  to  run 
along  the  ranks  whenever  the  passage  in  question  was  read  out  to 
the  companies,  generally  once  a  month,  those  acquainted  even  by 
report  with  the  holes,  knowing,  that  *•  ringing  the  bell''  was  the 
very  polite  expression  for  kicking  at  the  door.  The  caired  birds, 
when  desiring  to  be  released,  generally  placing  their  backs  to  the 
door  and  hammering  away  with  their  heels  at  the  panels  until 
their  wants  were  attended  to. 

I  saw  it  questioned  the  other  day  whether  people  ever  really  do 
kick  their  heels.  I  can  at  least  certainly  and  safely  say  that  I  have 
known  plenty  who  could  and  did  kick  with  them  in  the  fashion 
above  mentioned.     But  this  by  the  way. 

Sergeant  Tunwaite  was  completely  dejected,  therefore,  on  re- 
ceiving the  recommendation  regarding  the  bell,  "Oh,"  said  he, 
"  don't  talk  nonsense,  sir,  this  has  lasted  quite  long  enough,  don't 
keep  me  here  any  longer." 

A  42,  however,  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  liberating  his 
captive  so  he  very  coolly  said,  **  Well,  if  you  won't  pay  attention 
to  the  regulations,  I  can't  help  it,  so  I'm  off;  but  take  my  advice 
and  ring  your  bell  and  keep  on  at  it,  and  you'll  be  released  in 
time,"  with  which  comforting  assurance,  Mingleby  proceeded  to 
take  his  leave,  saying,  "  Good  bye,  Tunwaite,  pleasant  time  to  you," 
as  he  sauntered  slowly  down  the  passage,  the  Sergeant's  part- 
ing cry  of  ''Mr.  Mingleby,  Mr.  Mingleby,  this  is  too  bad/' 
sounding  like  music  in  his  ears.  Mingleby  strolled  out,  and  to 
the  first  fellows  he  met,  told  what  he  had  done.  "  Such  a  spree," 
he  said,  "  old  Tunwaite  is  in  the  holes." 

"  In  the  holes,"  echoed  his  listeners. 

"Yes,  I've  locked  him  in." 

"  Oh,  come  on  and  let  us  chaff  him,"  they  immediately  pro- 
posed. Mingleby,  however,  would  not  consent  to  their  going 
farther  than  the  end  of  the  passage,  for  fear  of  attracting  at  ten « 
tion,  but  there  they  could  hear  old  Tunwaite  ringing  his  bell  with 
a  vengeance.  He  had  evidently  concluded  by  this  time  that 
Mingleby's  suggestion  was  not  to  be  despised,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly kicking  away  most  lustily  at  the  door.  Having  enjoyed  the 
delightful  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  noise  for  some  time,  Min- 
gleby and  his  friends  went  off  and  left  Tunwaite  to  his  fate.  Poor 
man,  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  one  to  come  to  his  relief 
until  nine  o'clock  that  evening,  when  the  side-doors  of  the  college 
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were  being  locked,  and  a  fellow  Sergeant  who  was  going  round 
heard  his  bell,  or  rather  his  bellow,  and  released  him  just 
as  he  had  got^ through  seven  hours  "  solitary/'  It  was  bad  enough 
to  be  locked  up  all  that  time,  but  it  would  have  been  far  worse  to 
have  made  a  fuss  about  the  matter  and  thereby  brought  on  the 
chaff  of  the  whole  college,  so  Tunwaite  very  sensibly  made  as 
light  of  it  as  possible,  and  wisely  neglected  to  report  Mingleby  for 
his  piece  of  mischief.  A  42,  who  was  very  agreeably  disappointed 
to  6nd  that  no  evil  consequences  to  himself  were  attendant  on  the 
prank,  declared  that  had  he  known  Tunwaite  was  such  a  brick, 
he  would  not  have  kept  him  in  five  minutes,  and  that  in  future 
the  Sergeant  need  not  fear  a  repetition  of  the  act. 

Notwithstanding  which  assurance,  however,  Tunwaite  was 
always  remarkably  careful  afterwards  to  prevent  its  being  in  his 
friend's  power  to  serve  him  a  similar  trick. 

Very  great  animosity  used  to  prevail  between  sergeants  and 
cadets,  the  latter,  especially  a  certain  set,  looking  on  the  former 
as  their  natural  and  born  enemies,  and  considering  it  quite 
fair  to  baulk,  mislead,  oi*  oppose  them  in  every  possible  way.  The 
sergeants,  on  their  part,  had  by  a  long  course  of  experience  been 
rendered  pretty  wide<a-wake,  and  were  very  circumspect  and  vigi- 
lant in  their  duties,  so  that  it  required  rather  more  than  ordinary 
ingenuity  to  do  them.  But  a  new  hand  was  much  more  easily 
humbugged.  Everyone  who  remembers  the  misfortunes  of  a  new 
sergeant  on  first  joining  the  College  from  his  regiment,  will  smile 
when  the  troubles  of  that  individual  are  brought  to  mind.  How 
he  would  spend  many  an  hour  unsuccessfully  in  trying  to  find  out 
and  warn  sundry  gentlemen  cadets  for  punishment  or  guard 
mounting,  who  being  perfectly  well  aware  of  his  intention,  kept 
aloof  from  him  in  a  skilful  manner,  dodging  him  at  dinner-time, 
the  usual  hour  of  receiving  such  notice,  round  the  different  mess 
tables^  and  changing  their  usual  seats  for  others  unknown.  How 
his  extra  drill  squad  would  appear  to  consist  of  only  twenty-five, 
when  thirty  or  more  had  apparently  an^iwered  to  their  names. 
How  even  the  punishment-sheet  has  been  stealthily  abstracted 
from  his  possession,  and  he  left  to  find  out  as  easily  as  he  could 
who  ought  to  comprise  his  charge.  How,  in  fact,  everyone's  hand 
seemed  turned  against  his,  and  how  until  he  had  acquired  ex- 
perience  he  was  fooled  and  foiled  in  every  conceivable  way.  Expe- 
rience alone  enabled  him  to  cope  successfully  with  those  with 
whom  he  had  principally  to  deal.  It  was  no  use  for  him  to  set  up 
as  a  very  smart  fellow  whom  it  was  impossible  to  take  in,  and  the 
very  worst  mistake  a  sergeant  could  make,  on  his  first  arrival,  was 
trying  to  outwit  his  opponents,  who  at  once  considered  they  were 
in  a  way  challenged,  and  commenced  a  competition  with  him  in 
which  he  was  invariably  beateti. 

A  very  smart  Sergeant,  who  came  from  the  Guards  fell  into  this 
error.     Heavitree  instead  of  acting  on  the  defensive  so  to  speaki 
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and  contenting  himself  with  warding  off  the  thrusts  of  his  assail- 
ants, had  recourse  to  a  number  of  petty  dodges  which  certainly 
were  sometimes  successful,  but  were  never  allowed  to  remain  long 
unbalanced,  and  being  speedily  seen  through,  were  occasionally 
even  turned  to  account  against  their  inventor.  Sergeant  Heavi- 
tree,  like  all  new  sergeants,  found  considerable  difficulty  in  get- 
ting hold  of  those  cadets  who  were  about  to  undergo  guard,  drill, 
arrest,  or  confinement,  and  as  he  very  soon  discovered  that  at 
dinner-time  he  was  often  led  a  wild  goose  cliase  by  these  gentry, 
he  thought  that  by  standing  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  leading 
up  to  the  companjTs  rooms  just  before  that  hour,  he  would  have 
a  very  good  opportunity  of  looking  at  each  cadet  a?  he  came  down 
ready  to  go  on  parade,  observing  the  number  on  his  cap,  and 
giving  notice  to  those  whose  names  were  on  his  list. 

The  first  day  Heavitree  made  use  of  this  stratagem  he  had  no 
occasion  to  lament  its  failure,  for  it  succeeded  so  beautifully  that 
he  managed  to  catch  all  those  he  wanted.  But  the  next  time  the 
trick  was  tried,  it  was  far  otherwise.  My  friend  Mingleby,  who 
had  actually  got  off  twice  scot  free,  was  of  course  one  of  those 
who  had  suffered  by  the  sergeant's  acuteness,  and  he  with  one  or 
two  others  had  agreed  if  he  attempted  it  again  to  serve  him  out. 
They  arranged  that  when  Heavitree  took  up  his  station  as  before 
at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  he  was  to  be  enticed  by  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators into  standing  just  clear  of  the  landing  place  above,  and  was 
then  to  have  poured  on  his  devoted  head  as  great  a  quantity  of 
water  as  could  be  possibly  managed,  Mingleby  undertaking  to  act 
the  part  of  decoy  duck.  Consequently,  when  a  day  or  two  after, 
his  turn  of  duty  having  once  more  arrived,  Heavitree,  quite  un- 
conscious of  the  existence  of  any  spirit  of  revenge,  took  up  as 
before  what  he  doubtless  considered  a  highly  advantageous  posi- 
tion, Mingleby  clad  only  in  an  old  coat  and  pair  of  trousers, 
donned  specially  for  the  occasion,  and  having  taken  off  all  under 
clothing,  ran  down  very  innocently  and  fell  into  his  hands. 

*'  Three  days  close  arrest,  sir,"  said  Heavitree  loudly,  recognis- 
ing Mingleb/s  number  before  the  latter  had  got  quite  to  the  bottom 
of  the  last  fiight  of  steps.  A  42  stopped  short,  '*  What  for  ?*'  said 
he,  although  he  knew  better  than  his  informant.  ^'  Reported  for 
wilfully  breaking  the  glass  of  a  lamp,'^  replied  the  latter.  '*  Oh 
it  can't  be  me,''  said  our  friend,  "  it  must  be  someone  else — my 
number  i«  4i." 

"  Well,  that  is  the  number  down  here,  sir,  can  you  make  it  out 
any  other?"  said  Heavitree,  stepping  smartly  up  to  him  and  hold- 
ing out  the  punishment-sheet  for  his  inspection.  Mingleby  pretended 
to  look  hard  at  the  numbers  on  the  list,  then  said  in  a  satisfied 
sort  of  way,  "  Yes,  Fm  in  for  it  again."  This  was  the  signal  to 
those  above,  and  hardly  were  the  words  uttered  when  down  came 
a  deluge  of  water  on  them.  Now  it  is  by  no  means  pleasant  at 
any  time  to  have  a  losh-can  full  of  water  emptied  over  one  unex- 
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pectedly^  etill  lels  so  is  it  on  a  cold  day  in  tbe  month  of  October^ 
tod  eveD  Micgleby  who  was  prepared  for  a  ducking,  did  not 
exactly  enjoy  the  small  shara  that  fell  to  his  lot,  but  he  did  not 
forget  his  part  and  saying  hastily  to  Heavitree,  "  Oh,  it's  burst,'' 
directed  his  attention  upwards. 

No  sooner  was  the  unfortunate  sergeant's  gaze  turned  aloft  than 
down  came  the  contents  of  tosh-can  number  two,  with  great 
precision  on  his  face,  this  additional  douse  completely  saturating 
him  from  head  to  foot.  Too  much  crest-fallen  at  the  ignominious 
failure  of  his  scheme,  he  waited  no  longer  there  that  day,  and 
never  again  proceeded  to  warn  defaulters  except  in  the  legitimate 
manner  of  poking  them  in  the  ribs  with  a  pencil  when  he  found 
them  seated  at  their  messes,  ministering  to  their  appetites  doses  of 
"  swipes  and  stick- jaw." 

By  the  bye,  a  few  words  here  on  stick-jaw  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  as  thoughts  of  Sandhurst  are  often  to  the  old  cadet 
inseparable  from  thoughts  of  its  stick-jaw.  That  species  of  plum- 
pudding  which^has  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  which  has  hardly 
its  like  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  and  which  is  more  reverenced  for 
its  ansociation  with  past  reminiscences  than  for  its  digestible  pro- 
perties, was  only  partaken  freely  of  bv  Johns,  and  only  by  them 
until  they  found  the  inconvenience  arising  from  having  to  attend 
drill  immediately  after  dinner,  with  a  full  share  of  it  under  their 
belts.  Baked  in  great  tins  of  an  oval  shape,  which  held  the  allow- 
ance for  a  mess  of  ten,  it  came  up  in  substantial  simplicity,  as  if 
defying  destruction,  and  a  mess  who  could  dispose  of  ''those 
enormous  helps  of  pudding" — to  use  the  language  of  the  Johns — 
which  were  allotted  to  it,  was  never  yet,  I  believe,  seen.  But  I 
forget  that  I  was  still  a  John  myself  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  and 
was  not,  perhaps,  given  to  eating  stick -jaw  in  the  fashionable  style 
of  old  cadets,  who  merely  cut  off  and  munched  the  outside  crust, 
and  then  sat  daintily  "  picking  out  the  plums,"  like  little  Jack 
Horner,  but  with  different  utensils,  until  the  order  was  given  to 
fall  in.  I  remember  it  was  part  of  my  duty  during  my  *'  first 
half"  to  secure  a  piece  of  stick-jaw  for  Throgwell,  who  used  to 
eat  it  cold  on  the  followiugMay,  when  it  was  really  not  so  bad, 
especially  if  out  surveying  on  the  heath  had  given  a  good  appetite 
to  a  fellow.  To  lunch  on  it  sometimes  also  saved  a  visit  to  the 
**  tuck-barrow,"  another  institution  I  must  not  neglect  to 
mention. 

This  was  a  sort  of  hand- cart  or  truck  sent  up  by  a  pastrycook 
in  Yorktown  to  the  front  of  the  College  every  morning  at  parade 
time,  and  which  contained  a  supply  of  pastry  for  disposal.  Gh^ne- 
raiiy  speaking,  as  soon  as  parade  was  dismissed  and  belts  could 
be  taken  off  and  rifles  put  away  in  tbe  arm -racks,  down  rushed  a 
perfect  mob  to  the  barrow,  everyone  going  at  his  best  speed,  in 
order  to  try  and  obtain  a  portion  of  the  Hmited  quantity  of  grub 
aeld  by  the  machine,  short  work  of  which  grub  was  always  made 
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by  the  first  arrivals.  At  one  time,  indeed^  the* tack-barrow  was 
withdrawn  for  a  considerable  period,  on  account  of  the  way  in 
which  it  was  assailed  and  its  contents  forcibly  demolished  by 
crowds  of  hungry  cadets.  The  proprietor,  too,  evidently  discovering 
that  although  his  stock  was  entirely  cleared  oat,  the  corresponding 
returns  were  by  no  means  such  as  his  imagination  might  love  to 
picture. 

About  the  beginning  of  October  the  weather  began  to  get  cold, 
and  we  were  allowed  fires  in  our  rooms,  which,  in  consequence, 
assumed  a  much  more  cheerful  appearance  of  an  evening.  It  was 
then,  indeed,  very  pleasant,  for  large  quantities  of  chestnuts, 
which  abound  in  the  woods  round  the  College,  would  be  gathered, 
and  potatoes  badly  cooked  for  dinner,  pocketed  and  brought 
upstairs,  and  both  articles  being  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  fire 
— the  former  ranged  along  the  bars,  the  latter  reposing  in  the 
ashes  under  the  grate — an  addition  was  made  to  our  tea-table. 
Cadets  of  the  period  were,  on  the  whole,  addicted  to  dabbling  in 
amateur  cookery,  and  many  fellows  gained  glorious,  though  rather 
short-lived,  reputation  for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  toffy 
and  other  precious  compounds  of  a  similar  description.  The  older 
cadets  always  pretended  to  view  such  proceedings  with  the  most 
unmitigated  contempt,  and  to  sneer  at  them  as  Johnnish,  never- 
theless they  did  not  object  to  take  their  share  of  whatever 
happened  to  be  the  result  of  their  juniors'  culinary  propensities. 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  Throgwell,  who,  whenever  he  saw  or  heard 
that  Mingleby  had  assumed  for  the  evening  his  post  of  '^  head  cook 
and  bottle-washer,^'  took  care  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  the  very  moment 
of  the  latter^s  final  success  in  his  adopted  art,  and  would  then, 
although  an  under-officer,  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  anything 
ofiered  him,  and  compliment  Mingleby  on  his  ability.  But 
unfortunately  fellows  were  not  content  with  merely  boiling  eggs, 
frying  bloaters,  or  making  toflFy.  A  rage  seized  the  company  for 
greater  triumphs  in  the  art,  and  utensils  of  more  capacious  and 
complicated  construction  than  the  small  saucepans  and  gridirons 
at  first  used,  were  obtained,  which  at  length  resulted  in  numerous 
complaints  of  dirty  rooms,  and  this,  cdtipled  with  the  disappearance 
from  the  lakes  of  a  number  of  ducks,  which  were  supposed  (not 
altogether  wrongfully,  perhaps),  to  have  furnished  suppers  to 
certain  rooms,  was  the  cause  of  an  order  being  given  to  have  the 
rooms  cleared  of  pots,  pans,  and  all  other  such  paraphernalia,  which 
was  soon  efiected,  to  the  great  enrichment  of  the  orderly  servants, 
each  of  whom  became  the  proud  possessor  of  a  very  respectable 
kitchen  outfit.  Old  Bendy,  especially,  was  particularly  fortunate 
in  this  respect,  and,  being  of  a  thankful  disposition,  brought  us  up, 
the  Sunday  evening  following,  an  immense  dish  of  very  fine  honey, 
in  the  comb,  which,  as  he  placed  on  the  table,  he  stated  he  had 
been  desired  by  *^  his  missus  '*  to  present  us  with,  ''  as  a  sort  of  a 
slight  acknowledgment  of  them  ere  saispans  and  kittles,''  which  it 
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appeared  the  old  lady  bad  been  quite  overjoyed  to  receive.  Being 
thus  deprived  of  our  modus  operandi^  we  were  tbrown  back  on  our 
old  friends  the  potatoes  and  chestnuts  which  needed  the  aid  of  no 
apparatus  in  their  simple  preparation^  and  roasting  the  latter  of 
which  often  made  a  long  winter  evening  pass  more  quickly  than  it 
might  otherwise  have  done. 

We  had  by  this  time  drifted  almost  imperceptibly  into  the 
latter  end  of  the  half-year,  and  with  the  three  previous  months' 
training,  had  been  pretty  well  worked  into  the  routine  of  the 
College,  everyone  had  settled  down  into  his  proper  place,  the  days 
rolled  smoothly  on,  and  our  life  had  become,  to  tell  the  truth, 
rather  monotonous,  when  I  heard  mention  made  for  the  first  time 
of  the  Blaokwater  Fair,  accompanied  by  many  mysterious  remarks 
and  rumours  regarding  it;  but  at  the  tail  of  a  chapter  I  am  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  reserve  my  observations  on  so  important  an 
event  until  space  enables  me  to  tell  you  all  about  it. 

(To  be  continued,) 


REWAKDS    TO    LIFE-BOATy    CREWS- 

With  "  revolving  years  "  the  seasons  of  storm  again  and  again 
occur,  and  each  season  brings  more  and  more  prominently  into 
view  the  *'  Life-boat  and  its  Work,''  whiUt  each  seems  to  demand 
for  that  work  a  greater  and  greater  amount  of  public  sympathy  and 
support.  All  honour  to  those  brave  fellows  who  imperil  their 
lives  in  its  performance !  All  honour  to  those  whose  philanthropy 
and  liberality  provide  them  with  the  means  and  the  encouragement 
that  enable  them  to  execute  this  good  work  I 

That  the  bold  spirits  of  our  hardy  sea-coast  men  will  always  be 
ready  to  undertake  their  share  of  this  noble  service,  and  that  the 
warm  blood  of  English  men  and  women  will  ever  stir  their  hearts 
to  aid  and  encourage  those  generous  men,  are  now  settled  points. 
As,  however,  the  proudest  and  strongest  barque  may  drift  into 
danger  if  not  controlled  and  navigated  with  consummate  skill,  so 
the  best  and  bravest  of  human  undertakings  may  fail  to  successfully 
effect  its  aim,  unless  guided  with  judgment  and  care,  as  well  as 
directed  with  energy  and  zeal. 

We  therefore,  in  those  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  our 
hfe-boat  men,  propose  to  indicate  two  dangers  which  "lie  ahead," 
or  rather,  to  use  perhaps  a  more  correct  metaphor,  which  bound, 
on  either  side,  the  Channel  through  which  our  noble  barque  must 
steer. 

The  one  of  these  dangers  is  palpable  enough ;  but  the  other, 
Iving  beneath  the  surface,  like  the  sunken  rock,  calls  all  the  more 
for  the  watchful  pilot's  care.  Each  danger  is  of  a  double  kind; 
but,  emerging  from  our  metaphor,  we  will  at  once  plainly  state  the 
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actual  dangers  to  which  we  allude.  They  have  sole  reference  to 
the  degrees  of  pecuniary  remuneration,  and  of  credit  or  blame,  that 
are  bestowed  on  the  crews  of  life-boats  in  return  for  the  important 
services  which,  frequently  at  imminent  risk  to  their  own  lives,  they 
perform  in  the  interest  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

Now,  at  first  thought,  it  may  not  unnaturally  be  felt  that  the 
danger  can  only  here  lie  on  one  side,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  or  over-remunerate  such  services,  for  wlwi 
higher  act  can  a  man  perform  than  to  risk  his  life  to  save  that  of 
another  ?  It  is,  however,  preci!»ely  because  we  esJimate  at  th«r 
highest  value  the  splendid,  the  heroic  services  of  many  of  our  life- 
boats' crews,  that  we  desire  to  eliminate  from  them,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  dross  of  mercenary  motive,  and  to  hold  forth  to  the  men,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  pure,  unalloyed  gold  of  disinterestedness  and  self- 
devotion,  that  we  include  amongst  the  dangers  to  be  avoided,  the  be- 
stowal of  an  indiscriminate  or  exaggerated  amount  of  award,  either  of  a 
pecuniary  or  laudatory  nature.  The  subject,  however,  requires 
delicate  handling. 

We  will  first  consider  the  question  of  pecuniary  payments. 
Before  the  National  Life-boat  Institution  seriously  undertook  the 
work  surrounding  the  coasts  of  our  country  inith  life-boats,  and 
superintending  their  future  management,  it  was  a  common  complaint 
amongst  the  sea-coast  boatmen,  that  they  met  with  no  encouragement 
from  other  classes  to  induce  them  to  risk  their  lives  in  endeavouring 
to  save  those  of  shipwrecked  sailors.  A  uniform  scale  of  payment, 
was,  however,  then  established  by  the  Institution  for  its  life-rboats' 
crews,  viz.,  10*.  per  man  for  each  occasion  of  proceeding  to  the 
aid  of  a  wrecked  crew  in  the  daytime,  and  £1  each  by  night  ; 
double,  and  even  fourfold,  payments  being  given  for  extraordinary 
services. 

Without  wishing  these  payments  to  be  looked  on  as  equivalents 
to  serious  risk  of  life,  it  was  considered,  due  regard  being  had  to 
the  safe  qualities  of  the  life-boats,  that  they  were  sufficient  to  act  as 
an  encouragement,  without  being  enough  to  establish  a  mercenary 
motive,  in  lieu  of  the  more  honourable  and  more  noble  one,  of  a 
desire  to  save  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature. 

As  a  general  rule,  therefore,  we  consider  that  this  scale  of 
payment  should  be  adhered  to,  and  that  it  is  only  in  cases  of  a  very 
extraordinary  character  that  it  should  be  departed  from.  We  will 
illustrate  our  view  by  a  case.  Some  years  ago,  a  very  creditable 
and  daring  strvice  was  performed  by  the  crew  of  a  life-boat  on  the 
English  coast  in  rescuing  the  crew  of  an  American  ship.  A  gentle- 
man, who  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  the  place  at  the  time,  wrote 
an  enthusiastic  letter  to  a  leading  journal,  appealing  to  the  public  to 
subscribe  for  the  reward  of  the  life-boats'  crew,  which  appeal  was 
so  liberally  responded  to  that  a  considerable  amount  was  contributed. 
The  matter  was  then  tuken  up  by  the  then  American  consul,  who, 
thitiking  his  own  countrymen  were  bound  in  honour  to  contribute 
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as  mach  as  the  English  public^  appealed  to  them  in  the  same 
cause,  and  the  result  was  that  the  two  appeals  produced  a  very 
large  sum,  amounting  to  several  hundred  pounds,  and  ihis  money 
was  divided  amongst  the  few  men  who  manned  the  boat. 

Now,  we  should  be  sorry  to  grudge  any  poor  hard-working  man 
such  a  '*  windfall ;"  but  that  there  are  important  interests  involved 
in  the  issue.  In  the  first  place,  as  will  be  evident  to  most  persons, 
so  magnificent  a  reward  would  in  similar  cases,  as  it  was  in  this 
one,  be  dependent  on  the  accident  of  there  being  an  enthusiastic 
correspondent  on  the  spot,  ready  to  plead  in  behalf  of  the  life-boat's 
crew,  and  therefore  other  life-boat  men,  at  other  places,  might  at 
about  the  same  time,  as  happened  in  this  instance,  perform  equally 
meritorious  services,  yet  receive  only  the  ordinary  scale  of  payment 
as  above  described.  The  result  might  therefore  be  to  cause  discon- 
tent, or  at  least  disappointment  and  a  sense  of  neglect,  amongst 
the  less  fortunate  boatmen  elsewhere,  whilst  it  would  probably  also 
induce  them  to  depreciate  the  payments  made  them  on  other  occa- 
sions. But  the  worst  result  oi  all  would  perhaps  in  most  cases  be 
to  increase  the  mercenary  feeling. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  are  cases  of  so  extraordinary 
a  character  that  some  special  mark  of  approbation  or  admiration 
is  called  for,  in  addition  to  that  rewarded  by  the  Institution  on 
its  usual  scale,  and  in  such  cases  a  local  contribution  may  be  appro- 
priately and  beneficially  resorted  to.  We  will  also  illustrate  this 
view  with  a  case. 

At  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  October,  1865,  the  wind 
blowing  strong  from  N.N.E.,  with  a  heavy  ground  sea,  a  vessel 
was  observed  on  shore  on  the  western  spit  of  Hayle  Bar,  from  three 
to  four  miles  distant  from  St.  Ives.  Tiie  sea  was  making  a  clean 
breach  over  her,  and  the  crew  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  rigging. 
The  St.  Ives  life-boat  of  the  Royal  National  Life-boat  Institution 
was  at  once  launched.  In  crossing  the  bar,  with  the  drogue  or 
d rag-bag  in  tow,  which  carried  her  safely  over  two  heavy  surfs, 
a  tremendous  sea  broke  over  the  stern,  and  the  drogue-rope  break- 
ing, from  the  immense  strain  on  it,  she  flew  before  the  crest  of  the 
surf  in  almost  a  perpendicular  position,  and  running  her  bow  under 
water,  broached  to  and  upset ;  she  soon  however  righted,  and  all 
managed  to  get  on  board.  Two  oars,  grapnel,  anchor,  and  rope, 
were  lost,  and  two  crutches  broken.  Although  rowing  four  oars 
only,  the  crew  contrived  to  get  her  under  the  lee  of  the  vessel, 
which  was  the  French  brig  Providence,  of  Granville,  98  tons 
register.  Captain  Challit,  from  Cardiff  for  Dieppe,  138  tons  of  cohI. 
With  a  heavy  sea  and  strong  under-current,  however,  they  found 
ii  impossible  to  get  alongside.  Nearly  an  hour  passed  in  signalhng 
to  the  French  crew  to  send  a  rope  by  means  of  a  spar  or  raft ;  when 
this  at  last  was  done,  the  coxswain  sii?nalled  to  haul  on  board  the 
life-buoy,  intending  to  take  the  men  off  through  the  water,  but  he 
could  not  make  himself  understood.     Two  of  the  crew  now  endea- 
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voured  to  reach  the  life-boat  by  means  of  the  connection  rope ;  one 
was  beinj^  draj<ged  on  board,  and  the.  other  was  within  four  or 
five  yards,  when  a  fearful  sea  broke  on  the  broadside  of  the 
boat  and  upset  her  a  second  time.  She  righted  instantly,  but  the 
poor  fellow  who  was  on  the  rope  lost  his  hold,  and  was  never 
seen  again.  The  other  held  fast  to  the  boat,  and  the  crew  once 
more  got  into  her  without  accident.  The  communication  with  the 
vessel  had  not  been  broken,  and  the  life-boat  again  hauled  up  as 
near  as  possible  to  her.  Tlie  captain  and  remaining  two  men  then 
took  to  their  boat,  when  the  second  wave  capsized  them.  Through 
a  fearful  sea  the  life-boat  was  hastily  hauled  ahead,  and  tlie  three 
men  were  most  fortunately  picked  up.  The  crew  of  the  life-boat 
landed  at  llayle  thoroughly  exhausted.  A  more  heroic  service  has 
perhaps  never  be^n  rendered  by  any  boat. 

In  admiration  of  it,  a  local  contribution  was  raised  to  present 
a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  their  bravery  and  endurance  to  the 
life-boat^s  crew,  in  addition  to  the  awards  of  the  Life-boat  Institution* 
The  amount  collected  exceeded  £100,  giving  to  each  man  between 
£12  and  £1S,  and  we  feel  sure  none  will  be  found  to  say  that  it 
was  not  well  deserved. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  pecuniary  question  is  the  ideal  one — 
timt  of  praise  or  blame,  and  unless  they  possess  the  most  sordid 
mind,  in  whose  eyes  gold  is  the  embodiment  of  all  good,  who  is 
there  amongst  us  that  is  uninfluenced  by,  or  indifl*erent  to,  the 
good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men?  But  to  be  really  valued, 
praise  must  not  be  exagireraled,  or  it  will  lun  risk  of  being 
despised,  even  by  those  who  are  the  recipients  of  it,  yet  who  know 
it  to  be  more  than  they  are  entitled  to.  Excessive  praise  and  ad- 
miration, therefore,  and  the  honorary  awards  of  medals  and  votes 
of  thanks,  should  also  be  reserved  for  cases  of  a  reserved  and  ex- 
ceptional character,  when  great  courage,  determination,  or  endur- 
ance have  been  displayed. 

On  the  ether  hand,  however,  great  mischief  may  be  done  and 
much  pain  inflicted,  by  hastily  attaching  blame  to  men  who  may 
have  exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  save  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  creatures,  yet  who  have  been  unsuccessful. 
For  what  can  be  more  galling,  or  more  likely  to  induce  a  man  to 
decline  engaging  in  so  hazardous  a  work  as  the  going  to  a  wreck 
through  a  raging  surf,  than  the  upbraiding  him  with  cowardice  or 
inefliciency,  when  he  may  know  iiimself  to  have  done  all  that  it 
was  possible  to  do.  When  his  services  are  again  craved  by  the 
drowning  men  in  the  stranded  or  foundering  ship,  while  the 
weeping  wife  and  little  ones  are  perhaps  likewise  appealing  to  him 
to  remain  at  home — if  he  be  then  reminded  of  the  bitterness  of 
spirit  with  which  he  heard  his  last  brave  but  unsuccessful  efforts 
depreciated,  and  himself  reviled  by  those  who  had  safely  watched 
them  from  the  shore,  can  we,  or  ought  we,  to  feel  surprised  if  that 
reflection  should  throw  its  weigiit  into  the  scale,  and  he  should 
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letve  to  others  the  task  which  his  manhood  would  otherwise  have 
prompted  him  to  perform. 

Yet  such  injudicioas  and  unfeeling  conduct  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  part  of,  it  may  be,  well-meaning  persons,  but  who,  never  having 
had  their  foot  in  a  life-boat,  in  a  heavy  »urf,  and  being  quite 
ignorant  of  the  terrific  force  with  which  it  will  often  break  over  and 
overwhelm  both  boat  and  crew,  expect  impossibilitiej*,  and  make 
themselves  judges  in  the  case. 

We  beg  to  remind  all  such,  that  under  some  circumstances  of 
wind  and  sea  combined,  human  strength  is  not  sufficient  to  force 
any  boat  ahead,  whilst  never  has  a  boat  been  built,  and  probably 
never  will  be,  that  would  not  also  be  liable,  under  some  circum* 
stances,  to  be  upset. 

We  will  relate  one  case  amongst  others,  which  during  the 
present  winter  have  given  rise  to  animadversion  on  life-boats'  crews, 
because  their  gallant  efforts  have  not  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  which  case  will  not  only  serve  to  illustrate  our  subject,  but  will, 
we  trust,  induce  anyone  who  may  read  it,  to  withhold  a  hasty 
judgment  in  any  such  case,  should  they  ever  have  the  pain  to 
witness  one. 

At  about  half-past  7  p.m.,  on  the  2Srd  of  November,  1865,  a 
vessfl  was  seen  in  distress  at  the  north  side  of  filackpool.  The 
life-boat  of  the  National  Life-boat  Institution  was  conveyed  with 
all  expedition  opposite  the  scene  of  danger,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
was  launched  into  a  raging  sea.  So  strong  a  surf  had  the  crew  to 
encounter,  that  the  life-boat  filled  three  times  in  succession,  and 
wss  with  difficulty  forced  ahead  against  the  wind  and  waves. 
After  hard  pulling,  she  was  got  within  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of 
the  perishing  ship,  but  at  this  point  so  complete  a  gale  set  in  for 
half  an  hour,  that  three  races  of  sea  broke  over  the  men,  and 
smashed  four  of  their  oars.  The  life-boat  was  then  backed  into 
shallow  water,  and  rowed  up  to  windward,  in  order  to  make  a 
second  attempt,  but  they  could  not  get  so  near  as  before.  l)riven 
back  again,  they,  by-and-by,  made  a  third  noble  effort,  and  now 
saw  a  Tight  held  forth  from  the  imperilled  ship,  but  found  it  im- 
possible to  make  advance  against  the  heavy  head  sea  that  was 
rolling,  and  which  for  two  hours  and  a  halt  had  been  filling  their 
boat  as  they  boldly  fought  with  the  waves.  The  crew  being  then 
exhausted,  and  seeing  all  their  eflbrts  to  be  futile,  came  ashore. 
No  sooner  had  they  done  so  than  the  vessel  capsized  and  broke  to 
pieces ;  one  side  of  her  was  washed  up,  and  the  cries  of  struggling 
sailors  were  distinctly  heard.  The  life-boat  was  again  put  to  sea  in 
the  hope  of  picking  op  men  that  might  be  on  rafts,  or  otherwise 
trying  to  escape,  but  nothing  living  could  be  found.  It  was  now 
nearly  midnight ;  and  the  life-boat  had  become  locked  between  two 
cliffs  on  the  beach,  from  which  position  she  was  unable  to  get 
away  without  (iamagc  until  6  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
All  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  ship  were  lost.     The  vessel  was  the 
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brig  Favourile,  of  Liverpool.  She  was  loaded  with  palm-oil  and 
seeds,  and  had  a  crew  of  ten  men.  The  wreck  was  about  a  mile 
from  shore.  In  expression  of  approval  of  their  exertions,  although 
unsuccessful,  t  he  Institution  paid  the  crew  of  the  life-boat  thirteen 
in  number^  a  double  reward,  or  £2  each. 


TURRET.SHIPS. 


In  disputes  between  individuals  and  the  Admiralty,  we  always 
feel  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  oflScial^side  of  the 
question  which  it  is  not  considered  advisable  to  make  public^  we 
cnnnot  believe  that  that  department  is  actuated  by  any  other 
motive  than  the  public  good.  Tliis  opinion  is  still  further, 
strengthened  by  our  experience  of  the  past.  We  have  seen  it 
charged  with  slowness  in  adopting  vessels  of  a  new  model;  iheDy 
when  a  different  system  has  been  acted  upon,  and  a  different  type 
of  vej^sel  has  been  devised  which  has  been  considered  an  improve- 
ment, the  Board  lias  been  charged  with  recklessly  expending  the 
public  money  on  ships  of  a  bad  model.  The  natural  effect  of  this 
experience  has  been  that  the  Admiralty  of  late  has  been  content  to 
feel  its  way,  and  to  put  each  new  modi6cation  to  a  practical  test 
before  spending  large  sums  of  money  on  what,  however  good  it 
may  be  in  itself,  may  be  subsequently  excelled  by  something  eke. 
In  referring,  therefore,  to  Captain  Coles'  pamphlet,  we  shall  not 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  any  cause  of  complaint  he  mav 
conceive  he  has  against  the  Admiralty,  but  confine  ourselves  to  a 
consideration  of  the  objections  that  have  been  raised  against  shipa 
of  his  peculiar  model. 

On  the  22nd  Nov.  1864,  Captain  Coles  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Admiralty,  in  which  he  offered,  with  tiie  assistance  of  a 
competent  draughtsman  and  naval  architect,  to  design  a  sea-going 
turret-ship  to  compete  with  any  vessel  of  Mr.  fieed's  designing, 
equalling  them  in  speed,  defence,  and  sea-going  qualities,  and 
surpassing  them  in  the  power  of  offence.  His  letter  contained  other 
propositions  which,  as  they  were  not  accepted,  need  not  be  given 
here.  In  reply  to  what  may  be  considered  his  challenge,  he  was 
furnished  with  the  drawings  of  the  Pallas ;  to  which  he  conformed 
pretty  closely  in  the  matter  of  dimensions  without  imitating  the 
form.  In  tliis  design,  he  proposed  that  the  armour  plates  should  be 
six  inches  in  thickness,  that  of  the  Pallas  being  four  and  a  half 
inches,  and  that  the  draught  of  water  should  be  only  22*6,  while 
that  of  the  latter  was  24*3.  As  regards  the  armament,  he  pro- 
posed to  put  in  two  600-pounders,  and  two  lOOpounders ;  the 
weight  of  the  broadside  discharged  from  the  turret-ship  would 
therefore  be  nearly  four  times  that  of  the  latter,  but  this,  of  course, 
is  far  from  being  the  extent  to  which  it  would  excel  the  Pallas  for 
all  purposes  of  offence  and  defence. 
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SoiDC  of  tlie  objections  ufged  againat  his  design  by  the  witnesses 
who  were  examined  by  the  committee,  would  probably  not  have 
been  made  by  them  if  they  had  not  been  impressed  witli  the 
opinion  that  the  vessel  was  not  capable  of  carrying  more  than  one 
turret.  It  was  quite  natural,  indeed,  to  assume  that  as  the 
designer  had  proposed  only  one  turret,  that  the  vessel  would  not  be 
capable  of  carrying  a  second  without  a  diminution  in  the  thickness 
of  the  armour  plates  or  in  the  weight  of  the  guns.  This,  we  are 
told,  is  not  the  case,  and  consequently,  the  first  objection  urged, 
viz.,  that  as  the  whole  offensive  power  of  the  ship,  as  represented 
by  her  armament,  is  comprised  within  one  turret,  it  would  be  liable 
to  be  rendered  temporarily  or  permanently  useless  by  a  single  shot 
or  shell  entering  the  top  of  the  turret.  The  objection  is  not  a 
novel  one,  it  has  been  made  ever  since  the  design  for  a  turret- 
sliip  was  made  public.  The  reply  of  Captain  Coles  to  this  objection 
it  not  a  sufficient  one.  The  chances  of  a  ship  being  disabled  in 
action  are  of  coarse  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
turrets ;  but  it  does  not  meet  the  case  to  say  that  because  the  guns 
of  the  Pallas  are  only  nine  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  those  of  the 
turret-ship  sixteen,  therefore  the  latter  must  make  a  great  roll 
towards  the  former  to  give  it  a  chance  of  firing  a  missile  into  it. 
We  apprehend  that  there  is  little  chance,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
breaking  out,  of  fleets  composed  of  iron-clads  engaging  each  other 
in  actions  on  the  high  seas,  the  probability  is  that  they  will  be 
fought  in  the  vicinity  of  forts,  ana  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  in 
that  case  the  constant  endeavours  of  the  gunners  in  the  latter  would 
be  to  drop  a  shell  into  the  turrets,  and  thus  render  the  vessels 
bearing  them  an  easy  prey  to  their  ships.  It  is  no  answer  to  this 
objection  to  say  that  the  probabilities  of  such  an  occurrence  are  few  : 
we  are  bound  to  consider  what  may  happen,  and  from  what  we 
know  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  some  marksmen  we  should  not  like 
to  reckon  on  their  failing  to  hit  anything  they  aimed  at.  At  the 
same  time  we  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  compared  with 
ordinarily  constructed  ships,  firing  their  guns  from  a  broadside,  tiie 
turret-ship  would  have  little  to  fear  on  the  score  of  the  top  of  the 
tower;  moreover,  we  conceive  that  it  migiit  be  made  of  such  a 
form  that  neither  shot  or  shell  would  be  likely  to  damage  it  much. 
Compared  with  the  Pallas,  to  which  Captain  Coles  seems  to  limit 
the  comparison,  there  can  be  no  qupsti(m,  tliat  whatever  its  weak- 
ness in  this  particular,  it  is  far  less  weak  than  that  vessel.  As 
the  design  of  the  Pallas  was  that  given  to  hiin  to  compete  with,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  the  Captain  chiefly  defends  his  syste'U  by 
reference  to  that  vessel,  and  if  the  Pallas  cannot  carry  any  other 
armament  than  that  set  down  for  her,  it  cannot  well  be  disputed 
that  she  would  fare  badly  in  an  encounter  with  a  vessel  having  its 
sides  covered  with  plates  six  inches  in  thickness,  which  ^ouU  be 
invulnerable  to  lOO-pounder  shots,  and  carrving  guns  firing  600- 
pound  shots,  which  would  go  through  her  sides  as  easily  as  if  she 
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were  built  entirely  of  wood,  and  inflicting  far  greater  injuries  on  her 
crew  than  if  she  were. 

In  considering  Captain  Coles'  plan,  however,  we  may  leave  the 
Pallas  out  of  the  question,  and  suppose  a  turret-ship  engaged  in  an 
action  in  which  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  guns  of  equal 
calibre,  or  as  much  heavier  as  sea-going  ships  can  be  made  to 
carry.  We  have  in  this  case  to  consider  what  would  be  tlie  effect 
of  such  a  shot  on  the  machinery  by  whicli  it  revolves  if  it  struck  the 
turret  at  its  root.  The  inventor  asserts  that  even  in  the  event  of  a 
shot  passing  through  the  upper  deck  between  the  glacis  plate  of  the 
turret  and  the  ship's  side,  a  contingency  he  considers  very  remote, 
but  which  appears  to  us  as  not  so  very  unlikely  to  Imppen  if  it 
were  exposed  to  the  fire  of  a  fortification,  he  has  many  ways  of  re- 
pairing this.  What  the  effects  of  such  a  blow  as  this  would  have, 
cannot  well  be  estimated,  it  requires  actual  experience  to  decide  it; 
it  might  disable  the  machinery  and  prevent  the  turret  from  re- 
volving yet  without  disabling  the  guns,  which  might  still  be 
fought,  though  under  considerable  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
their  previous  efiBciency.  Compared  with  broadside  guns,  we  quite 
agree  with  Captain  Coles  that  the  working  of  the  turret  guns  is 
not  more  likely  to  be  impeded  by  the  effects  of  the  concussion  of  a 
heavy  shot  striking  the  side  of  the  ship  and  scattering  splinters, 
but  then  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  disabling  of  one  broad- 
side gun  leaves  all  the  rest  unaffected. 

Another  objection  that  was  raised,  was  the  possibility  of  the  ship 
being  boarded,  and  the  turret  jammed  by  wedges.  To  this  the 
answer  is,  that  the  captain  of  the  turret-ship  can  prevent  it  from 
being  boarded  by  a  simple  turn  of  the  screw,  that  the  men  engaged 
in  the  operation  would  be  under  fire  all  the  time,  and  what  seems 
quite  a  suflScient  answer  without  any  other,  as  fast  as  it  was  driven 
in  from  above,  it  might  be  knocked  out  from  below.  In  fact  we 
attach  little  weight  to  any  objection  to  the  turret  system  based  on 
the  supposition  of  manual  performance  of  this  kind,  especially  if 
the  lower  part  of  the  turret  is  protected  by  a  substantial  iron 
skirting.  In  addition  to  this,  ingenuity  on  one  side  will  be  met 
by  corresponding  ingenuity  on  the  other,  and  a  powerful  jet  of 
steam  from  the  boilers  might  be  more  effectual  in  repelling  an 
attempt  of  tliis  kind  than  any  number  of  rifles.  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding what  Captain  Coles  says  with  respect  to  no  iron-clad 
having  been  boarded  during  the  American  war,  we  have  a  strong 
impression  that  such  an  occurrence  did  take  place,  and  that  the 
boarders  were  repelled  by  this  very  means.  Another  objection 
urged,  was  the  possibility  that  the  turret  would  be  insecure  in  a 
very  heavy  sea-way;  but  this  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  the 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  secured,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  Royal  Sovereign  was  subjected  to  a  good  deal  of  rolling 
without  any  accident  of  this  kind  happening. 

Passing  from  the  objections  urged  against  the  turret  itself  to 
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those  affecting  the  ose  of  the  armament,  we  find  them  answered  in  a 
way  which  is  not  unsatisfactory.  The  small  amount  of  depression 
that  could  be  given  to  the  gun  was  made  and  answered  during  the 
adaptation  of  the  Royal  Sovereign  to  the  best  of  our  recollection. 
The  amoant  of  depression  will  evidently  depend  on  the  distance  at 
which  the  turret  is  placed  from  the  bow  or  stern,  on  the  height  of 
the  gun  above  the  deck,  or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
giving  the  deck  itself  a  slope  from  the  centre,  and  making  bulwarks 
which  could  be  thrown  down  previous  to  going  into  action,  as  in 
the  construction  of  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and  as  he  proposes  in  the 
pre^nt  design :  the  liability  of  such  bulwarks  to  be  washed  away, 
or  broken  down  by  a  heavy  sea  being  a  matter  which  can  easily  be 
prevented  by  proper  precaution  on  the  part  of  tlie  builder. 

Captain  Coles'  design  admits  of  seven  degrees  depression  right 
abeam,  six  degrees  at  thirty  degrees  training,  and  five  degrees  at 
forty-five  degrees  training,  forward  and  aft.  The  greatest  power  of 
training  the  guns  aft  is  limited  to  an  angle  of  fourteen  degrees  from 
the  fore  and  aft  line,  and  that  in  the  case  of  one  gun  only,  for  the 
other  would  be  at  an  angle  of  about  thirty-three  degrees  from  the 
fore  and  aft  line.  In  training  forward,  one  gun  could  be  fired  at  an 
angle  of  two  degrees  of  the  fore  and  aft  line,  the  other  at  an 
angle  of  about  thirteen  degrees.  The  importance  of  this  inability  to 
fire  in  aline  with  the  keel  will  vary  according  to  circumstances; 
but  the  deviation  is  so  small  that  if  a  vessel  on  his  design  should 
be  found  the  best  in  other  respects,  it  would  not  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  preferring  another  before  it,  even  though  the  latter 
might  be  able  to  fire  right  ahead.  A  whole  batch  of  objections 
were  raised  with  respect  to  the  obstacles  that  would  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  fire  of  the  guns,  comprising  the  legs  of  the 
tripod  masts,  the  length  of  the  deck  fired  over,  which  it  was 
thought  would  be  injured,  the  securing  of  hatches,  the  exposure 
of  the  captain  of  the  turret  when  working  the  gun,  the  insufficiency 
of  space  ill  the  interior  of  the  turret  for  working  such  heavy  guns  as 
the  inventor  proposed  to  put  in  them.  Ail  these  are  answered 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  so  as  to  leave  no  further  ground  for 
urging  them. 

The  next  set  of  objections  refer  to  the  difficulty  and  length  of 
time  required  to  load  and  work  such  heavy  guns  as  600  pounders 
in  a  sea-way,  the  slowness  of  fire  as  compared  with  guns  of  half 
the  weight,  and  the  apparent  necessity  of  loading  the  two  guns 
simultaneously.  Some  of  these  have  been,  to  a  certain  extent, 
answered  by  actual  experience  on  board  the  "  Royal  Sovereign.'* 
We  say  to  a  certain  extent,  because  tlie  increased  dimensions  of 
the  guns  involve  increased  space  in  the  interior  of  the  turrets,  and 
the  power  of  giving  this  is  limited.  Captain  Coles  snys  that  the 
space  he  has  given  in  his  design  will  be  ample  for  the  purpose ; 
that  as  regards  the  necessity  for  loading  simultaneously,  it  does  not 
exist  unless  it  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  some  ot  the  sparks 
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from  the  mnzzle  of  the  gun  fired,  might  flj  back  and  ignite  the 
cartridge  as  it  was  being  placed  ia  the  otlier  gun^  which  he  consi- 
ders all  bat  impossible,  the  distance  which  they  would  have  to  pass 
through  being  12'6'',  moreover  the  guns  of  the  "fioyal  Sovereigi/' 
were  fired  more  than  a  thousand  times  without  any  such  risk  having 
been  perceived.  As  regards  the  working  and  rapidity  with  which 
the  600  pounders  may  be  worked  and  fired  in  a  sea-way  in  the 
turret-ship,  we  have  Captain  Coles'  assertion  that  he  will  apply  such 
an  apparatus  that  they  may  be  worked  as  easily  as  those  of  the 
vessel  above-mentioned,  and  with  a  crew  properly  trained  he  will 
guarantee  that  they  shall  fire  one  shot  a  minute.  It  was  said  that 
error  would  be  caused  in  taking  aim  by  tijc  captain  having  to  give 
directions  to  a  subordinate,  who  would  have  to  make  a  calculation 
in  order  to  direct  the  piece  according  to  the  orders  given  him. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  an  advantage,  when  in 
action,  that  no  calculation  at  all  should  be  requisite,  nor  any  orders^ 
except  the  order  to  fire;  in  fact  we  can  hardly  think  that  any 
verbal  orders  could  be  heard  when  such  huge  ordnance  was  beine 
fired  incessantly.  We  should  suopose,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  adopt  the  invention  of  Captain  Singer,  which  places  it  in  the  power 
of  the  captain  of  the  turret  to  direct  the  amount  oF  elevation  to  be 
given  t.)  the  gun  without  any  intervention  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  even  if  this  intervention  should  be  found  on  trial,  not  to  be  so 
efficient  as  it  is  supposed  it  would  be,  a  person  so  ingenious  as 
Captain  Coles  has  proved  himself  to  be,  would  be  able  to  invent  one 
that  would  efl'ect  the  required  object,  especially  as  it  does  not 
appear  lo  os  very  difficult  of  accomplishment;  indeed  all  these 
minor  matters  would  soon  be  settled,  if  the  command  of  the  vessel 
was  entrusted  to  a  captain  determined  to  make  the  most  of  its 
olTensive  powers.  A  more  serious  consideration  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  ship  could  be  worked  under  sail  when  in  action  without 
danger  to  the  crew,  from  the  continuous  firing  of  guns  from  the 
turret.  Supposing  the  necessity  for  working  the  ropes  on  deck  to 
exist,  it  certainly  does  appear  that  the  crew  would  incur  some  risks 
from  which  a  vessel  carrying  her  guns  on  the  broadside  principle 
would  be  exempt;  and  on  this  point,  we  will  quoie  Captain  Coles. 
He  says :  "  I  propose,  instead  of  workmg  the  ropes  on  the  upper 
deck,  to  lead  them,  when  in  action,  down  below,  either  through  or 
alongside  the  hollow  masts  and  legs,  so  that  if  it  were  necessary  to 
mancBuvre  the  ship  under  sail,  the  captain  of  the  ship,  by  means  of 
his  voioe  tubes,  could  give  the  necessary  directions  lo  the  men 
below,  when  the  yards  could  be  braced  round  and  the  sliip  manceu- 
vred  withoiit  a  man  being  visible  to  the  deadly  aim  of  the  present 
arms  of  precision.  For  instance,  the  preventer  main  braces  would 
be  led  down  forward  as  is  usual  in  many  ships,  the  lower  and  top- 
s.iil  braces  aft,  &c. ;  and,  if  necessary  on  going  into  action,  the 
cabin  bulkhead,  between  decks,  could  be  triced  op,  or  unshipped, 
IS  was  done  in  our  old  line  of  battle  ships,  giving  a  clear  deck  for 
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vorking  the  ropes  below/'  The  objection  that  the  men  might  be 
washed  overboard  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of  the  bulwarks 
when  dnVen  against  a  hard  sea,  be  meets  by  saying,  that  he  woald 
^uire  no  men  on  deck  under  snch  drcamstances,  but  he  says 
even  then  I  should  have  the  topgallant-forecastle,  and  the  standing 
bulwarks  aft,  top  of  turret,  and  platform  round  the  fnnnel ;  besides 
bridge  ropes,  which  should  always  be  kept  rove  round  the  ship 
through  the  standing  stanchions. 

The  objection  with  respect  to  the  limited  amount  of  defensive 
powers  against  a  sudden  attack  from  boats  or  boarders  appears  to  us 
a  more  serious  one  than  Captain  Coles  res^ards  it.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  defensive  powers  of  the  turret  ship  would  be 
equal  to  those  of  the  ''Pal las,''. the  question  is  what  are  its  powers 
of  resistance  to  such  an  attack,  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  vessel 
armed  on  the  broadside.  Supposing  the  power  of  resistance  to  rest 
entirely  on  the  fire  Arom  the  turret  guus,  it  is  manifest  that  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  round  the  ship,  there  would  be  a  space  within 
which  boats  could  act  without  any  risk  beyond  those  to  wliich 
the  crews  would  be  exposed  from  the  fire  of  the  riflemen ;  so 
that  the  motive  power  of  the  ship  being  disabled,  it  would  have  no 
choice  but  between  surrender  and  being  sunk  by  means  of  torpedoes ; 
for  after  the  success  with  which  these  have  lately  been  used,  there 
ban  be  no  doubt  they  will  be  resorted  to  in  future  on  every  occasion 
when  they  can  be  made  available.  The  mere  mention  of  these 
latter  suggests  that  attempts  to  board  are  not  likely  to  be  made 
when  the  risk  is  great,  as  it  would  evidently  be  so  much  easier  to 
sink  such  a  ship  than  to  capture  it.  If  by  its  limited  defensive 
powers  be  meant  the  capacity  of  resistance  to  the  enemy  after  they 
liad  taken  possession  of  the  deck,  it  does  not  require  much  argu- 
ment  to  prove  that  in  this  respect  it  is  stronger  than  the  broadside 
vessels,  as  it  is  presumable  that  in  such  an  emergency  grape  or 
canister  would  be  resorted  to  instead  of  firing  600  pound  shot : 
moreover,  there  are  other  missiles  which  every  commander  would 
employ  to  resist  such  assailants  which  could  be  used  with  effect 
from  a  turret,  which  is  in  itself  a  species  of  fortification,  but  which 
would  not  be  available  in  any  other  vessel  except,  perhaps,  the 
"Pallas/'  or  a  similarly  constructed  vessel.  Here  the  question 
suggests  itself,  whether  for  these  vessels  small  guns  might  not  be 
placed  for  the  special  purpose  of  resisting  boat  attacks  and  for  no 
other,  and  we  would  call  Captain  Coles'  attention  to  this  sug«> 
gestion  as  it  seems  to  us  one  that  merits  his  attention. 

Tue  Lability  of  the  turret  ship  to  be  attacked  on  both  sides  si- 
multaneously is  of  course  not  greiter  than  an  ordinary  ship,  but  its 
power  of  resistance  under  such  a  contingency  as  compared  with  a 
broadside  vessel  was  questioned  by  the  committee.  The  reply  the 
inventor  gives  to  this  is,  tliat  ^'  if  I  were  fighting  her,  I  should 
work  the  turret  guns  alternately  on  each  broadside,  reloading  whilst 
revolving   the   turret.     Yox   instance,  suppose   1   fired   one   600- 
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pounder  to  starboard,  I  shoald  imroediately  revolve,  an  operation 
which  takes  thirty  seconds,  and  tire  the  other  600-pounder  to  port; 
in  the  meantime  the  other  600-pounder  would  be  loading,  and 
when  ready,  the  turret  again  be  in  a  position  for  firing  starboard,  and 
so  on;  so  that  it  must  be  seen  I  should  only  lose  tiiirty  seconds  on 
the  second  gun  fired :  after  which  I  should  be  firing  one  600-pounder 
alternately  on  each  side,  just  as  quickly  as  though  the  ship  was 
fitted  with  one  600-pounder  in  each  broadside.  .  .  .  or  I  could 
fire  both  guns  simultaneously  from  each  side  alternately,  repre- 
senting two  600-pounder  guns  from  each  side.  Of  course  a  greater 
time  would  elapse  between  the  discharge  of  each  broadside ;  bat 
what  could  stand  a  simultaneous  shot  from  two  600  pounders?'* 
This  last  question  is  precisely  what  remains  to  be  ascertained,  but 
a  more  important  one  for  Captain  Coles'  consideration  is  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  discharge  on  his  turret.  With  the 
spectacle  of  the  '^  Agincourt^'  target  after  it  had  been  exposed  to 
the  Mackay  gun  fresh  in  our  recollection,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
misgivings  as  to  the  effect  which  such  a  discharge  would  have  on 
the  turret,  if  the  thickness  of  its  sides  are  limited  to  that  proposed 
by  him  in  the  design,  namely,  *'  a  plating  of  five  and  a  half  inches 
of  iron  all  round,  with  twenty  inches  backing,  one  inch  inner  skio, 
and  ten  inch  iron  frames,  even  though  ^Uhe  front  of  the  turret  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  ports  has  an  extra  thickness  of  four  and  a  half 
inches  iron.''  To  us,  it  seems  that  it  would  be  well  to  build  no 
turret  of  a  less  thickness  than  ten  inches  of  iron,  seeing  that  it 
represents  the  entire  force  of  the  vessel. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  in  the  vessels  wa 
are  now  building  for  the  navy,  the  accommodation  for  the  crew 
should  be  such  as  not  to  prevent  men  from  serving  in  them  willingly. 
The  objection  raised  by  the  committee  therefore  on  this  point  is 
deserving  of  serious  consideration ;  it  is  thus  stated : — "  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  upper  deck  is  of  sufficient  height  above 
the  water  to  render  the  ship  a  good  sea-boat,  and  afford  adequate 
protection  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  crew,  when  the  ship 
was  making  a  passage  and  going  against  a  head  sea,  trade  wind, 
monsoon,  or  strong  periodical  winds,  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  which  vessels  are  liable  to  encounter  when  making  an 
ordinary  passage.'*  The  minimum  of  height  of  the  deck  prescribed 
by  the  Admiralty  with  respect  to  a  previous  design  was  perfect  if 
the  slrip  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  an  addi- 
tional foot  for. every  thirty  feet  additional  length.  In  the  present 
design  Captain  Coles  considerably  exceeds  this  minimum.  The 
length  proposed  is  228  feet,  but  the  height  at  the  side  is  ten  feet, 
and  rises  towards  the  centre,  the  height  above  water  of  the  top- 
gallant forecastle  is  seventeen  feet  six  inches. 

The  committee  pointed  out  that  the  uptake  of  the  boilers  is 
not  so  well  protected  as  is  usual  in  armour-plated  ships  of  war, 
and   the  danger  of  a  shot  passing  over  the   armour  belt,    and 
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through  the  deck  into  the  boilers,  or  possibly  tlirough  the  ship^s 
bottom  on  the  opposite  side,  which  they  said  would  be  the 
case  if  the  ship  were  struck  when  rolling  ten  degrees  towards  the 
enemy. 

The  weakness  of  the  turret-ship  of  his  designing,  as  compared 
with  large  iron-clads,  is  not  denied  by  Captain  Coles,  but  he 
asserts  that  the  Pallas  is  far  more  unprotected  than  his  vessel. 
Here  again  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  regret  that  he  should 
have  thought  so  much  of  surpassing  this  vessel,  instead  of  con- 
fining, or  at  any  rate  giving  his  attention  chiefly  to  supplying 
a  design  for  the  strongest  vessel  that  could  be  built  on  his 
principle.  It  is  evident  that  the  Committee  regarded  the  de- 
sign from  this  point  of  view,  and  grounded  their  objections,  not 
on  its  superiority  or  inferiority  to  a  particular  vessel,  but  to 
the  principle  of  turret-ships  as  compared  with  those  built  in  the 
ordinary  way.  As  to  the  danger  attending  the  rolling  of  the 
ship,  no  doubt  the  chances  of  a  shot  reaciiing  the  boiler  are 
few;  but  they  must  of  course  be  assumed  as  probabilities,  and 
guarded  against  accordingly  so  far  as  circumstances  will  admit; 
risks  must  of  course  be  incurred  in  warfare ;  but  the  designer  of  a 
new  kind  of  vessel,  if  he  wishes  his  plans  to  be  adopted,  must  prove 
that  the  vessel  he  has  designed  is  not  inferior  in  any  respect 
to  those  built  on  the  old  principle,  or  that  inferiority  in  one 
respect  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  superiority  in  others. 
It  is  therefore  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  one  objection  can  be 
reduced  to  very  small  proportions  by  lowering  the  boilers,  and 
that  the  other  risks  mentioned  are  to  a  great  extent  obviated 
by  obstructions  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been  perceived  by 
the  Committee. 

Upon  the  objections  touching  the  thickness  of  the  armour-plates, 
and  the  comparatively  unprotected  state  of  her  bow  we  need  not 
enter,  those  are  matters  which  appl)*  equally  to  iron-dads  in  gene- 
ral, and  so  long  as  the  turret-ship  is  not  incapacitated  from  in- 
creasing the  thickness  of  its  plating  by  reason  of  the  principle, 
it  is  a  mere  question  of  advantages  and  disadvantages,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Warrior  and  similar  vessels.  Passing  over  some  theo- 
retical objections,  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  tripod  masts 
patented  by  Captain  Coles.  He  asserts  thai  these  are  incomparably 
stronger  than  those  of  the  old  form,  and  as  tiiey  must  be  a  novelty 
to  most  of  our  readers,  we  give  his  answer  to  the  doubt  whether 
under  the  system  of  tripod  masts  there  is  sufficient  elasticity  in 
the  1^  of  the  tripod  to  withstand  the  working  of  the  vessel, 
they  being  fixtures  at  both  ends.  He  says,  ''In  a  strong  iron- 
framed  ship,  such  as  iron-clads,  there  can  be  little  or  no  working, 
and  that  the  same  amount  of  working  or  elasticity  that  would  be 
dae  to  the  iron  ship  would  also  be  due  to  the  iron  masts.  The 
principle  of  these  masts  is,  that  they  should  be  as  nearly  rigid  as  it 
u  possible  to  make  tubular  structures,  and  the  three  tubes  of  the 
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tripod  masts  woold  always  exert  a  combined  support  to  each  other, 
one  part  being  in  compression  while  the  other  is  in  tension.  I  find 
that  these  masts,  taking  weight  for  weight  with  ordinary  iron  ones 
and  rigging,  will  be  incomparably  stronger.  The  tripod  legs  should 
pass  through  one  or  more  decks,  making  themselves  self-support- 
ing; one  or  two  light  shrouds  may  be  added  on  each  side,  if 
preferred,  to  act  as  Jacob's  ladders  for  the  men  to  go  aloft/' 

Having  now  stated  the  principal  objections  raised  by  men  most 
competent  to  judge  of  the  matter  in  general,  with  Captain  Coles' 
replies  thereto,  we  will  leave  the  further  consideration  of  the  matter 
until  next  month,  by  which  time  we  shall  probably  have  better 
opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  from  experiments  that  we  may 
expect  will  be  made  in  the  meantime. 


THE  SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  CHINESE  REBELLION. 

In  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  April,  1863,  appeared  an 
article  entitled  La  Chine  depuis  le  Traite  de  Pekin,  purporting 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  operations  against  the  Taiping 
rebels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shanghai,  undertaken  in  the  year 
1862  by  the  French  and  English  in  conjunction.  It  is  perhaps 
no  more  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  well-known 
readiness  of  our  brave  allies  to  appropriate  to  themselves  all  credit 
and  glory  arising  from  military  operations  in  which  they  have 
borne  a  part,  that,  althoagh  the  same  article  (page  881)  tells  us 
that  the  French  troops  engaged  in  the  first  capture  of  Kiating  (or 
Kahding,  as  it  is  locally  called,)  amounted  to  1,000  with  ten 
guns,  while  the  English  had  2,400  with  eighteen,  besides  Ward's 
Chinese  force  of  1,000  (page  869),  we  find  the  entire  "glor/' 
of  the  campaign  attributed  (if  not  expressly,  at  least  by  implica- 
tion and  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  article),  to  our  active  neigh- 
bours. No  one  could  object  to  a  little  natural  amplification  or 
poetic  colouring  of  the  unquestionably  brave  and  energetic  deeds 
of  the  French  Admiral  Protet,  a  man  of  vigour  and  ability, 
devoted  to  his  country  and  profession,  who  deserved  a  nobler 
death  than  to  perish,  even  though  au  champ  (Fhonneur,  by 
the  bullet  of  a  Chinese  marauder ;  yet  perhaps  Sir  James  Hope 
and  Sir  Charles  Staveley  may  have  an  idea  that  they  bad  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  matter  besides  "  concurring  in  the  opinions" 
of  the  French  chief,  and  may  not  have  quite  understood  that 
(page  89)  *'  II  semblait  que,  depuis  la  mort  de  Famiral  Protet, 
I'&me  de  la  campagne  se  fftt  com  me  envol^e.^'  Still  there  is 
little  reason  to  quarrel  with  this  self-exaltation  on  the  part  of  our 
old  rivals.  There  is  no  disposition  on  tiie  part  of  the  present 
writer  to  deny  the  high  professional  qualities  of  their  military 
chiefs  or  officers  in  general,  and  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
having   but   slight   interests   in    China,    and  a  devouring  thirst 
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for  war  adcI  conquest^  an  appearance  of  comparative  promptness 
and  energy  was  exhibited  l^  oar  allies;  whilst  in  our  case, 
interests  of  great  gravity  and  extent,  stringent  orders  against 
any  breach  of  neutrality  from  the  Home  Authorities  and  from 
our  minister  at  Pekin,  all  Exeter  Hall  and  half  England  braying 
sympathy  with  the  rebels^  many  of  our  own  merchants  and  others 
being  considerably  interested  in  the  continuance  of  disturbances, 
and  a  cloud  of  small  local  officials  playing,  as  usual,  at  "  diplo- 
macy, '  rendered  it  impossible  for  our  general,  hampered  as  he 
was  by  his  instructions,  to  rush  into  a  war  which  might  have 
assumed  large  proportions,  with  the  same  alacrity  as  the  repre- 
sentatives  of  other  nations  which  had  less  to  risk.  While  ad- 
mitting then  the  activity  and  energy  evinced  by  the  French 
here  aa  elsewhere  when  fighting  was  concerned,  it  can  be  no 
breach  of  the  entente  cordiaie  to  point  out  one  particular  wherein 
it  appears  to  the  writer,  credit  is  assumed  by  the  French  and 
their  admiral  on  rather  dubious  grounds,  viz.,  the  origin  of 
the  idea  of  disciplining  and  drilling  Chinese  levies  on  the  model 
of  European  troops.  This,  (page  893),  is  distinctly  claimed 
for  Admiral  Protet,  whose  idea,  we  are  told,  was  adopted  and 
extended  by  the  allied  commanders,  commencing  in  May,  1862, 
Claims  of  this  sort,  if  allowed  to  go  hy  default,  pass  into 
history  as  admitted,  and  might  some  day  have  the  seriously 
bad  effect  of  inducing  the  "public/'  to  believe  that  Slan  and 
energy  have  decayed  among  ourselves,  but  are  evergreen  with 
our  bellicose  neighbours.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  writer 
ventures  to  think  that  a  bare  memorandum  of  what  the  English 
did  towards  re-organising  the  Chinese  Imperial  forces  might  not 
unworthily  find  a  place  among  the  records  of  our  Army, 

The  first  attempt  at  drill  of  Chinese  was  made,  it  would 
appear,  at  Canton  in  1858.  A  large  force  of  Chinese  labourers 
and  "coolies"  had  been  recruited  at  Hong  Kong,  and  were 
stationed  at  Canton  under  command  of  Captain  (since  Major) 
John  Temple,  of  the  Madras  Army.  As  this  force  constituted 
the  entire  land- transport  of  our  troops,  it  continued  necessarily  to 
be  kept  up  in  readiness  for  active  service  (it  being  remembered 
that  until  the  capture  of  Shek-tsing  in  1859,  we  were  constantly 
in  a  state  of  war  at  Canton).  When  our  barracks  and  establish- 
ments had,  by  its  aid,  been  put  into  good  permanent  working 
order,  the  demand  for  coolies'  labour  slackened,  and  it  struck 
Major  Temple,  who  was  an  officer  of  much  intelligence,  that 
the  baneful  effects  of  idleness  among  his  men  might  be  obviated 
by  teaching  them  drill  at  their  leisure  hours,  which  he  accordingly 
did,  with  no  slight  success;  the  performance  of  the  "Bamboo 
Rifles,"  as  they  were  popularly  called,  in  squad  and  company 
anil,  being  very  suggestive  of  what  might  be  done  in  this  di- 
rection. This,  however,  was  not  the  proper  use  of  the  coolies, 
and   ceased    whenever   their  services   were   required    for   trans- 
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Nothing  farther  appears  to  have  been  done  towards  disciplining 
Chinese  until  Li,  the  Futai  or  (xovernor  of  the  Province  of 
Kiangsu,  organised  in  the  year  1861  a  Malay  force  under  the 
well-known  American  Ward,  which  is  about  the  first  instance 
of  foreign  sddiers  in  the  Chinese  employ.  These  did  excellent 
service;  but  as  Ward's  sphere  of  operations  extended,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  increase  his  force,  and  native  Chinese  soldiers 
wercv  enlisted  and  drilled  by  him,  somewhat  on  European  or 
American  principles,  under  the  Futai's  orders ;  and  to  this  latter 
— an  officer  of  great  civil  and  military  capacity,  though  not  much 
liked  by  Europeans— belongs,  in  all  probability,  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  to  adopt  the  suggestions  constantly  being  made 
to  him  by  the  English  and  other  foreign  officials,  as  well  as 
by  the  gentlemen  in  the  employ  of  the  Imperial  Customs.  Our 
experience  in  the  field  with  the  Canton  coolies  in  the  campaigns 
of  1857  and  1860,  had  shown  every  one  who  knew  what  a  soldier 
was,  that  the  Chinese  possessed  some  of  the  highest  military 
qualities.  Some  of  us  did,  under  the  influence  of  the  Bengal 
Mutiny,  even  think  they  might  be  in  time,  equal  or  superior 
.  to  the  Indian  troops,  whom  the  Revue  ungraciously  and  with 
little  truth  calls  ''  soldats  ch^ifs." 

Everything  was  thus  ready  for  the  moment  when  Ward  re- 

3uired  men,  having  found  the  Malays,  though  brave  in  action, 
ifBcult  to  procure,  very  expensive,  and  hard  to  manage;  and 
to  him,  with  his  well-known  partiality  for  the  Chinese  (evinced  by 
his  marrying  a  woman  of  the  country,  to  whom  on  his  death  he 
left  much  of  his  property,  and  by  many  other  proofs  of  confi- 
dence), belongs,  no  doubt,  the  crystallisation  of  this  idea  of 
disciplining  Chinese,  which  was  at  the  time  in  the  thoughts  of  all 
who  did  think.  Ward  was  not  at  first  supported  or  even  en- 
couraged by  either  French  or  English  (witness  his  arrest  on 
board  H.M.S.  Urgent) ;  but  when  his  idea  had  developed  it- 
self, he  was  patronised  and  in  every  way  assisted  and  coun- 
tenanced— not  by  the  French,  but  by  Admiral  Sir  James  Hope,  a 
man  of  clear  views,  honest  purpose,  unusual  ability,  and  extraordi- 
ary  firmness  and  courage,  whom  the  writer,  speaking  merely 
from  experience  and  knowledge,  having  no  professional  or  personal 
connection  with  the  admiral,  would  emphatically  say  was  the  real 
**  &me  de  la  campagne^^  up  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  residence  in 
mid-China. 

The  French  were  not  slow  to  follow  Ward's  example  in  their 
Sii-kiahwei  (or  "  Sikkaway")  force ;  and  it  is  but  just  to  say 
that  the  military  bearing  and  proficiency  of  their  Zouave-like 
Celestials  was  not  surpassed,  if  indeed  equalled,  by  any  of  the 
contingents  afterwards  raised  under  our  own  officers.  But  about 
the  same  time  started  up  also  a  number  of  other  disciplined 
brigades.  At  Tientsin,  Brigadier-General  Sir  Charles  Staveley 
justly  fearing  what  might  occur  on  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by 
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the  Britishy  and  the  cessation  of  the  active  and  firm  goTernment 
established  there  daring  two  years^  had  encouraged  the  Chinese  to 
embody  disciplined  forces;  and  as  early  as  February  1862,  a 
moanted  battery  of  Mancbn  Artillery,  besides  some  200  Chinese 
gunners,  had  been  organised  and  armed  by  Lieutenant  Caoe 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  under  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  Tsung- 
Hau ;  together  with  two  battalions  of  Infantry  under  Lieutenants 
Ck>uld  31st  Regiment,  and  Kingsley,  67th  Regiment.  This  force 
attained  considerable  completeness,  and  was,  after  we  had  evacuated 
Tientsin  in  the  summer,  employed  against  some  local  rebels  under 
Captain  (since  Brevet-Major)  Coney,  67th  Regiment,  with  advan* 
tage.  Immediately  on  General  Staveley^s  arrival  at  Shanghai, 
in  the  summer  of  1862,  he  at  once  raised  similar  forces ;  a  mortar 
battery  of  soldiers  in  the  Futai's  employ  were  drilled  under 
Lieutenant  Cane  and  employed  at  the  second  cspture  of  Kiatiug; 
and  two  battalions  of  Infantry  were  raised  under  Lieutenant 
Kingsley,  67th,  and  Jebb,  81st  Regiment.  At  the  same  time 
some  2U0  gun  Lascars  were  raised  for  the  artillery  and  drilled 
under  Lieutenant  Cane ;  most  of  these  men  were  afterwards  drafted 
into  Lieut.-CoL  Gordon's  force  and  formed  the  ^lite  of  his  artillery. 
Though  originally  enlisted  by  Captain  Bradshaw,  R.A.,  as  coolies 
to  assist  in  the  artillery  work,  circumstances  had  gradually  traus- 
formed  them  into  artillery-men  proper ;  and  as  such  they  were 
ultimately  employed.  Lieut.  Kingsley's  Reg.  was  afterwards  sent 
to  assist  in  holding  the  town  of  Sung-Kiang  about  30  miles  from 
Shanghai;  Captain  Stack,  67th  Regiment,  and  Lieut.  Cane,  R. A. 
were  also  ordered  to  this  town  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of  a 
native  army  under  Burgevine,  but  their  duties  were  strictly  con- 
fined to  simple  drill,  and  they  were  expressly  forbidden  to  interfere 
in  the  organisation  or  command  of  the  corps. 

In  the  meantime  the  French  at  Ningpo  had  formed  a  native 
force  under  Captain  D'Aiguebelle  of  their  Navy,  and  several  other 
Europeans,  military  men  and  others;  and  an  Anglo-Chinese 
force,  under  a  Mr.  Cook  was  established  at  Chang  Chan.  In- 
stmction  was  also  given  at  Canton  to  a  force  of  ''  Ki-hia'^  artillery 
and  infantry  under  British  officers  of  these  arms ;  and  a  similar  body 
was  raised  at  Shanghai  by  the  Futai,  (who  probably  perceived  that 
the  command  of  his  troops  passed  from  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  when  foreign  military  officers  were  employed  in  their 
instruction)  under  command  of  Mr.  Macartney,  formerly  assistant- 
surgeon  in  the  99th  Regiment,  a  man  of  considerable  quickness 
and  general  intormation,  who  attached  himself  altogether  to  the 
Chinese,  and  became  very  useful  to  bis  employers. 

The  ''Ward''  Force,  after  the  death  of  its  leader  (killed  in 
sction  in  February  1863,)  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
Bui^vine,  a  man  of  unquestioned  courage,  but  quite  unfit  in 
•ther  respects  for  such  a  command.  To  him  was  attached,  as 
staff-officer,  or  rather  as  British  resident,  Captain  (since  Brevet- 
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Maior)  Holland,  Royal  Marines,  an  officer  who  had  shown  much 
zeal  and  activity  in  the  various  small  operations  carried  on  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Shanghai  by  Admiral  Hope,  previous  to  the 
arrival  of  the  land  troops,  but  who  was  not  equally  successful  in  inde- 
pendent, or  quasi-independent  command.  He  succeeded  Burgevine 
as  chief  of  the  Sungkiang,  or  "  Ward"  Force,  but  unfortunately 
met  with  a  severe  and  total  repulse  at  the  attack  of  Taitsang, 
a  walled  town  in  possession  of  the  rebels,  about  thirty  miles  north 
of  Shanghai.  The  force  then  came  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
(since  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel)  C.  G.  Gordon,  Royal  Engineers, 
an  officer  of  extraordinary  science,  tactical  skill,  and  coup  d'oeil, 
under  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  army  of  the  Futai  and  the 
other  disciplined  troops,  it  obtained  the  successes  which  culminated 
in  the  capture  of  Suchau ;  by  aid  of  which  event  the  Futai  was 
enabled  to  take  Nanking,  which  put  an  end  to  organised 
resistance,  and  virtually  to  the  rebelllion  as  such. 

This  force  has  since  been  continued  at  Fa-hwa  near  Shanghai^ 
^s  a  nucleus  of  instruction,  under  Major  Gammell,  31st  Regiment, 
and  other  officers.  The  drill  of  the  Chinese  troops  at  Cantoa 
still  continues  languidly ;  but  the  necessity  having  passed  away> 
and  money  being  more  required  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  civil 
system  in  the  districts  formerly  overrun  by  the  rebels,  than  for 
war  expenses,  it  would  seem  that  these  battalions  are  now  sus- 
tained by  the  Chinese  authorities  more  in  deference  to  the  wish  of 
the  allied  officials  than  for  any  other  reason. 

The  officers  of  these  various  troops  were  for  the  most  part  Eng- 
lish or  American  adventurers.  A  considerable  number  of  British^ 
non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers  were  allowed  to  purchase 
their  discharge  and  take  service  in  the  Chinese  contingents ;  no 
attempt  was  made  (except  in  special  instances)  to  obtain  trained 
officers. 

A  large  number  of  persons,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were 
British,  were  at  various  times  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese 
Governor-General  and  local  officers ;  there  do  not,  however,  appear 
to  be  any  grounds  to  hope  that  the  experience  thus  gained  will 
induce  the  Chinese  to  make  any  radical  alteration  in  their  mili- 
tary system.'  Good  faith  was  generally  kept  with  the  officers 
thus  employed* — all  were  well  paid — many  were  rewarded  and 
decorated;  but  though  the  immense  work  of  civil  reconstruction 
to  which  the  Chinese  government  has  had  to  address  itself  since 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  has  scarcely  as  yet  left  leisure  for 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  system,  still  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
necessity  for  a  better  militarv  organisation  has  as  yet  been  fully 
apprehended  by  the  Imperial  advisers;  and  indeed  it  must  be 
recollected  that  there  was  not  much  to  encourage  those  who  favoured 
the  employment  of  foreigners,  in  the  character  of  the  soldiers  of  for- 

*  The  writer  is  not  inclined  to  consider  the  Potai's  justice  on  the  rebel  '*  wrongs'* 
at  Nanking  a^  either  unnecessary  cruelty  or  breach  of  faith. 
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tune  who  composed  the  bulk  of  Ward's  oflSccrs — or  in  the  trouble 
caused  by  the  events  of  the  latter  portion  of  Burgevine's  life, 
in  the  (to  Chinese  ideas)  unwarranted  interference  of  foreign  oGBcers 
in  the  course  of  the  Futai's  justice  at  Nanking. 

This,  however,  is  digression,  and  on  a  subject  of  too  wide 
a  scope  to  be  resolved  here.  The  writer's  object  was  merely 
to  place  on  record  (as  a  counterblast  to  the  assumptions  of 
the  Sevue)  a  rough  outline  of  the  part  taken  by  Great  Britain 
in  developing  the  military  recources  of  the  Chinese  Empire;  and 
to  show  that,  in  the  actual  military  operations  against  the  rebels, 
although  the  French  did  organise  Chinese  corps  at  Ningpo  and 
Su-kia<hwei,  did  fight  side  by  side  with  us  in  the  field,  and 
did  suffer  the  severe  loss  of  their  admiral,  yet  that  the  leadership 
and  anus  belU,  as  was  but  just,  considering  our  larger  interests, 
fell  on  the  British ;  and  that,  without  disparagement  of  our  allies, 
to  Admiral  Hope  belongs  the  honour  of  having  first  employed 
and  afterwards  by  his  advice  and  influence  continued  the  employ- 
ment (amid  no  slight  opposition)  of  British  troops  in  the  suppres* 
sion  of  the  insurrection,  and  of  having  by  the  countenance  and 
assistance  given  to  Ward,  commenced  and  fostered  the  valuable 
system  of  Chinese  semi- regular  troops  under  foreign  officers.  His 
policy  and  views  were  adopted  by  the  British  officers  in  China, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  then  Brigadier-General  Staveley ;  and  by 
means  of  the  aid  lent  to  the  Imperialists  in  instruction,  stores, 
officers  and  men  by  the  English  (in  which  work  the  French  as- 
sisted as  far  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  in  China  allowed), 
the  Futai  was  materially  aided  in  the  progress  of  his  plans  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  portions  of  Kiangsu  province  occupied  by  the 
rebels,  until  at  length  his  armies,  seconded  by  the  great  military 
ability  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gordon,  and  with  the  '^  moral  sup- 
port" of  the  British  under  Major-General  W.  G.  Brown,  (who  did 
all  he  was  permitted,  and  even  more,  for  the  common  cause; 
though  his  good  sense  and  courage  in  taking  very  decided  mea- 
sures on  bis  own  responsibility  at  an  important  crisis  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  appreciated  at  home),  succeeded  in  finally  extir- 
pating that  malignant  canker  which  had  for  thirteen  long  years  so 
sorely  troubled  the  peaceful  and  industrious  people  of  the  Eastern 
provinees  of  the  Inner  land. 


THE  LATE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS. 

The  senior  officer  of  the  British  Army  has  followed  the  aged 
Combermere,  and  the  King  of  the  Belsrians  rests  from  the  toils  of  a 
Ufe  more  than  ordinarily  laborious.  His  military  career  was  begun 
and  continued  through  a*critical  period.  Invited  by  his  sister,  the 
vife  of  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  of  Kussia,  he  went  to  that 
eountry  and  assumed  the  comuaand  of  a  cavalry  regiment  which 
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was  offpred  to  bim.  He  soon  showed  how  thoroughly  he  was  versed 
in  military  matters^  and  in  a  very  short  time  he  rose  to  the  rank  of 
^neral^  and  was  one  of  those  who  accompanied  the  Emperor  of 
Bussia  to  Erfarth^  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power,  by  whom,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  was  invited  to  France,  he  having  in  the  mean- 
time quitted  the  Russian  service.  But  though  he  accepted  the  French 
Emperor's  invitation  to  Paris,  he  refused  to  accept  the  attractive 
offers  which  he  made  to  him  to  enter  the  French  service,  and  on 
the  formation  of  the  coalition  against  Napoleon  in  1813,  he 
returned  to  Bassia  and  resumed  his  old  position  in  the  army.  In 
the  campaign  which  followed,  he  distinguished  himself  sufficiently 
to  merit  the  order  of  St.  George  of  Russia,  and  that  of  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  and  was  one  of  those  selected  to  form  part  of 
the  suite  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  on  their  visit  to  England.  Here 
his  handsome  face  and  figure,  joined  to  his  reputation  for  bravery^ 
and  his  gentle  and  somewhat  retiring  manner,  attracted  much  notice^ 
and  made  him  a  great  favourite.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a 
princess  possessing  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  woman,  like  the  JPrinoess 
Charlotte,  should  have  been  attracted  by  a  prinoe  so  much  superior 
from  both  a  moral  and  physical  point  of  view  to  any  other  prince 
she  had  seen,  nor  that  he,  on  his  side,  should  be  equally  impressed 
by  her  beauty  and  excellent  qualities.  But  before  their  mutual 
regard  had  led  to  any  definite  arrangement  with  respect  to  au 
aUiance,  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  having  rekindled  war, 
he  had  to  leave  England  to  resume  the  command  of  his  regiment. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace  he  returned  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  London  ;  with  the  greater  haste  probably  that  a  rumour 
had  reached  him  that  the  Prince  Begent  was  disposed  to  favoui 
the  pretensions  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  hand  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte.  However,  he  was  successful  in  his  suit,  and  we  all  have 
read  how  deeply  the  nation  associated  itself  with  the  happiness  of 
the  young  couple,  and  with  his  grief  at  the  loss  he  sustained  by  the 
premature  death  of  a  princess  so  greatly  loved  by  the  entire  natioi^  ; 
these  have  been  dwelt  upon  elt^ewhere,  and  I  shall  therefore  confine 
my  remarks  to  a  brief  outline  of  his  subsequent  career. 

Deep  griefy  if  it  does  not  always  purifv  a  man's  mind,  makes  him 
think  if  he  is  a  man  capable  of  reflecting^  and  this  no  doubt  whs 
the  time  when  he  arrived  at  those  enlightened  conclusions  which 
sha|>ed  his  after  career. 

On  the  Srd  of  February,  1830,  he  received  the  offer  of  the  crown 
of  Greece  from  the  Protecting  Powers,  and  was  willing  to  accept  it, 
provided  the  boundaries  of  that  country  were  extended  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  people :  this  having  been  refused,  he 
declined  the  offer,  not  from  any  motives  connected  with  ambition 
apparently,  but  simply  because  he  could  not  see  his  way  to  making 
the  people  happy  in  his  and  their  way.  1  he  next  proposition  of  the 
kind  was  made  to  him  after  the  revolution   which  separated  tl>e 
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Boman  Catholic  Belgiani,  from  the  Protestant  Lov  CoiUKtriea,  and 
the  refiisal  of  Loois-Philippe  to  acoept  the  crown  for  his  »on  the 
Doke  de  Nemours ;  it  waa  offered  to  him,  and  accepted  by  him  on 
the  ground  that  it  waa  the  duty  of  every  man  to  serve  mankind  in 
the  most  effectual  way  possible.  The  deputation  which  waited 
upon  him  at  Claremont  with  the  proposal  communicated  his  answer 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  after  an  animated  debate  in  the 
National  Congress  at  Brussels  which  lasted  ten  days,  lie  was  elected 
by  156  votes  out  of  a  total  number  of  196. 

How  faithfully  he  carried  out  his  promise  to  govern  for  the  good 
of  the  country  is  very  generally  known,  and  I  can  myself  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  universal  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  entire  popula- 
tion on  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  acceptance  of  the  throne. 

So  clearly  had  he  shown  that  he  ruled  not  for  the  advantage  of 
this  or  that  party^  but  for  the  country  at  large,  that  so  long  as  he 
lived  there  would  have  been  no  question  of  a  change  of  dynasty ;  but 
rumours  of  changes  in  Belgium  have  long  been  prevalent,  ever  since, 
indeed^  the  first  serious  apprehensions  were  excited  by  the  state  of  the 
King's  health.  There  has  always  seemed  to  me,  from  what  I  have 
heard  in  Belgium,  and  re^d  in  their  newspapers,  a  lack  of  the  feel- 
ing of  nationality ;  but  I  may  have  been  partly  influenced  in  form* 
ing  this  opinion  by  tho  bitterness  with  which  a  lai^e  section  of 
ionmalists  and  others  attack  the  clerical  party.  The  death  of  the 
King  has,  I  have  no  doubt,  revived  the  patriotic  feeling  of  the 
nation,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  are  very  few  among  them  who 
would  acknowledge  a  desire  to  see  Belgium  annexed  to  France,  or 
divided  into  sections.  But  this  unity  of  feeling  will  not  survive 
long,  if  it  should  prove  that  the  new  monarch  is  a  Catholic  only  by 
profession ;  in  any  case  he  is  likely  to  find  the  throne  anything  but  a 
bed  of  roses. 

The  German  Press  speak  of  a  division  of  the  counti7  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  as  easy  of  arrangement  as  depriving  Denmark  of 
what  belonged  to  her,  to  make  her  pay  the  expenses  of  taking  from 
her  that  which  was  more  her  property  than  that  of  any  other 
Power.  It  is  only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  among  the  other 
matters  discussed  by  Count  Bismark  and  the  Emperor  of  France, 
the  question  of  the  future  of  Belgium  was  not  omitted ;  hence  the 
i>rompt  recognition  of  the  new  King,  and  the  expression  that 
he  would  always  find  him  a  good  neighbour  has  a  peculiar 
ngnificance,  as  showing  that  he  has  not  thought  of  entering  into 
any  design  of  molesting  Belgium,  and  Prussia  has  probably  no 
intention  of  doing  so  either;  such  an  abuse  of  force  would 
raise  too  great  a  atorm  of  public  indignation,  not  to  speak  of 
other  obstaclea  of  a  more  tangible  character. 

The -death  of  the  King  was  quiet  and  peaceful;  that  of  a  man 
who  has  bad  time  and  opportunity  to  set  his  house  in  order. 
Except  for  a  sliort  time  before  his  death,  when  he  became  heavy 
with  sle^p,  aa  it  seemed,  he  was  quite  alive  to  all  that  was  passing 
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around  him  :  had  his  family  brought  info  his  room,  and  when  the 
old  servants  of  his  household  came  in  to  take  a  last  look  at  him,  he 
immediately  recognised  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  raised  himself  in 
his  bed,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him  to  take  a  last  farewell. 
And  so,  holding  the  hand  of  the  weeping  Duchess  of  Brabant  in 
his,  life  gradually  passed  away  from  him,  without  his  exhibiting 
the  slightest  apprehension  at  the  approaching  change  at  any  time 
during  his  illness,  almost  his  last  words  being  addressed  to  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  advising  him  to  scrupulously  respect  his  con- 
stitutional duties,  and  to  his  brother,  exhorting  him  to  be  a 
faithful  friend  and  counsellor  to  the  new  king. 

Unless  the  King  has  kept  a  full  diary  of  the  events  of  his  life, 
it  will  never  be  known  how  much  mankind  is  indebted  to  him. 
His  age,  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  predecessors  of  many 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  his  neutral  position,  caused  him 
to  be  frequently  resorted  to  settle  or  smooth  the  way  to  a  settlement 
of  many  intricate  questions,  which,  but  for  the  power  of  resorting 
to  him  might  have  grown  into  disputes  of  smous  dimensions.  The 
mere  knowledge  that  there  was  one  to  whom  such  matters  might  be 
referred  without  loss  of  dignity,  suggested  the  desire  to  avail  them- 
selves of  his  assistance. 


CHRISTMAS  ON  THE  DEEP. 

On  the  14th  September,  1860,  the  good  ship  Sultan,  with  de- 
tachments of  different  corps  on  board,  sailed  from  Gravesend,  her 
destination  being  Bombay.  She  had  to  call  however  at  St.  Helena, 
the  Gape,  the  Mauritius  and  at  Canonore.  After  knocking  about 
the  chops  of  the  Channel  for  three  days,  dodging  between  England 
aud  France,  we  caught  a  fair  wind  and  cleared  Land's  End;  nothing 
particularly  occurred  during  those  three  days,  except  running  foul 
of  a  brig  that  was  coming  up  Channel,  carrying  away  her  bowsprit, 
while  not  long  after  an  incident  occurred  which  for  coolness  1  never 
saw  equalled.  A  lad  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  named  Cadman, 
was  making  his  6rst  voyage,  and  going  aloft  to  shorten  sail  was 
naturally  behind ;  he  had  nearly  reached  the  cross-trees  when  bia 
foot  by  some  accident  slipped  through  the  ratlines,  and  not  having  a 
secure  hold  with  his  hands,  he  fell  backwards  and  still  on  the 
ratlines  turned  twice  over.  His  next  bound  would  have  been  into 
the  w&ter,  when  he  fortunately  caught  hold  of  the  stay  and  was  saved. 
As  soon  as  he  recovered  himself,  he  commenced  again  ascending 
the  same  as  if  nothing  particular  had  occurred  ;  I  have  always  con- 
sidered that  this  was  one  of  the  most  astonishing  cases  of  nerve  I 
ever  witnessed.  Should  Cad  man  live,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  he 
will  eventually  hold  a  high  position  in  the  merchant  service.  Leav- 
ing Start  Point  behind,  we  crossed  tlie  bay,  passed  Madeira,  merely 
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sighted  Teneriffe,  we  held  on  with  a  fair  wind  until  we  got  to  the 
equator  where  a  couple  days  were  passed  ''whistling  for  the  wind/' 
which  came  at  last  as  it  always  has  done.  It  took  but  a  very  short 
time  to  run  down  to  St.  Helena,  where  after  landitig  a  few  men 
and  getting  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  we  made  for  the  Cape,  and 
leaving  a  draft,  there,  sailed  again  on  our  course.  Had  Point 
Danger  shown  to  us,  memorable  for  the  loss  of  the  Birkenhead,  and 
the  noble  courage  shown  by  her  officers,  who,  after  putting  all 
the  women  and  children  in  the  boats  under  cimrge  of  the  youngest 
midshipman,  went  down  with  the  ship  about  twenty  minutes  after 
»l>e  had  struck.*    Now  shaping  our  course  for  the  Mauritius  where 

we  left  some  of  the ,  we  again  approached  the  line,  and  as  we 

expected,  the  wind  failed  us  again,  and  laying  a  log  on  the  water 
we  rolled  or  swayed  rather  from  side  to  side,  the  sails  hanging 
li)osely  against  the  masts.  Our  quarter-master  sergeant,  who  had 
been  out  to  India  before  in  the  10th  Hussars,  prognosticated  that 
we  should  have  six  weeks  of  a  calm.  However^  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
he  proved  to  be  a  false  prophet. 

One  of  the  days  we  were  becalmed  here  was  the  24th  of  Decem« 
ber,  and  every  preparation  was  being  made  to  keep  up  Christmas 
as  well  as  circumstances  would  admit.  Extra  flour  and  fruit  was 
issued,  also  an  extra  allowance  of  porter,  and  as  this  was  afterwards 
supplemented  by  an  issue  of  grog^  we  all  commenced  to  feel  very 
comfortable  and  jolly.  During  the  day  awnings  were  spread  over 
the  deck.  There  being  no  sign  of  any  sharks,  leave  was  given  for- 
any  who  wished  to  bathe,  and  although  I  could  not  swim,  1  fancied 
that  the  superior  buoyancy  of  the  salt  water  would  support  me, 
and  so  according  to  orders,  with  only  my  duck  trousers  on,  1  jumped 
over  board.  Down  I  seemed  to  go  for  a  long  way,  then  came  to 
the  surface  with  a  jump,  but  I  soon  discovered  that  my  calculation 
relative  to  the  density  of  salt  water  versus  fresh  was  more  than  coun-> 
terbalanced  by  the  downward  suction  at  the  vessel's  side.  When  I 
found  this  out,  t  collected  myself  and  commenced  striking  out 
coolly,  but  I  soon  could  find  that  this  was  useless,  I  was  pulled 
gradually  down  and  could  not  extricate  myself;  I  tried  to  take 
breath  and  away  the  salt  water  rushed  down  my  throat,  clenching 
my  teeth  together,  I  tried  to  struggle  to  the  surface  without  avail. 
Another  attempt  to  breathe,  another  dose  of  water  the  result,  again 
this  followed,  and  I  commenced  feeling  mysetf  going  off  in  a  dreamy 
kind  of  manner,  sailing  as  it  were  away  through  dark  ^pace,  with« 
out  thought  or  any  feeling  of  pain,  when  1  found  myself,  suddenly 
as  it  were,  thrown  up  into  another  kind  of  atmosphere  where  the 
son  was  shining,  water  sparkling  and  the  air  on  my  damp  forehead 
causing  everything  round  to  appear  dancing.  When  I  came  to,  I 
was  on  top  of  the  fore-hatoh  and  felt  rather  dazed  for  a  time.  I 
had  been  saved  by  Sergeant- Major  Ackland,  a  strong  man  and 
a  powerful  swimmer,  who  when  coming  towards  the  ship's  side  to 
*  Out  of  630  passengers  and  crew,  438  were  lust. 
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lay  hold  of  a  rope,  happened  to  look  downwards  and  saw  me  sink- 
ing yards  below  in  the  dear  water.  The  next  instant  he  had  dived, 
and  getting  hold  of  me  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  pulled  me  to  the 
top  from  where  I  was  very  soon  taken  upon  deck  and  brought  round* 
Poor  Ackland  got  a  commission  as  riding-master  in  a  native  cavalry 
regiment,  and  died  twelve  months  after  he  received  it  at  Nusserabad. 
After  this  adventure  I  took  care  not  to  be  found  outside  of  the  ship 
again,  having  learned  at  the  same  time  that  drowning  must  be  a 
pretty  easy  death. 

After  this  we  iiad  games,  boxing  and  leaping  being  the  principal, 
the  prizes  being  pounds  of  grass-cut  tobacco  or  cigars.     An  extra 

Juart  of  porter  per  man  was  served  out  and  leave  until  twelve, 
[aving  a  fiddle  and  a  fiddler  on  board,  some  were  dancing,  others 
were  enjoying  themselves  singing,  while  a  few  old  stagers  got  on 
ttie  top  of  the  long  boats  and  having  put  their  porter  in  a  keg, 
kept  in  until  the  dark  hours  had  set  in,  and  then  from  playing  at 
cards  commenced  yarn-spinning.  As  my  comrade  belonged  to  the 
fogie  clique,  and  as  however  far  my  genius  might  lead  me  towards 
valour,  still  as  it  did  not  direct  me  to  singing  or  dancing,  I  got 
on  the  long  boat  to  pass  the  hours  away  listening  to  the  tales  then 
told.  Being  always  fond  of  my  profession,  I  listened  anxiously  to 
the  yarns  as  they  were  spun,  and  in  my  endeavour  now  to  relate 
them  again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  listener  to  a  tale  can 
never  describe  it  in  the  thorough  manner  an  eye-witness  could. 
•All  of  them  except  myself  were  old  soldiers,  and  had  been  to  India 
before,  consequently  there  was  plenty  of  talk  relative  to  the  country 
we  were  going  to.  Tigers,  from  their  account,  were  as  plentiful  in 
India  as  kittens  at  home,  only  not  quite  so  playful,  while  hyenas 
and  jackals  on  the  other  hand  were  household  pets.  Wild  boars  and 
buffaloes  were  frequent  visitors  in  the  camp,  and  their  destruction* 
quite  a  pastime  without  taking  into  consideration  the  consequent  gain. 
At  last  getting  tired  of  these  cuffers,  one  proposed  that,  this  being 
Christmas  Eve,  each  to  the  best  of  his  ability  should  relate  some 
particular  incident  which  had  occurred  at  the  festive  period  to  his  own 
knowledge  in  previous  years,  whether  it  had  affected  himself  or  a 
comrade.  The  proposal  was  carried,  as  likewise  an  amendment,  that 
the  proposer  was  to  commence.  To  this  he  agreed,  and  commenced 
the  following  short  story,  *'  Well,  we  may  now  probably  be  sta- 
tioned not  far  from  the  same  spot  where  we  were  becalmed  some 
J'  ears  since,  and  aboulPtwo  days'  sail  from  this  where  the  incident 
appened  which  I  am  about  to  tell  you ;  I  can  think  of  no  specific 
term,  the  only  one  being, 

How  Bagshawe  was  taken  in  by,  and  took  in  a  shark. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  first  left  England  for  India,  the  regi- 
ment was  then  just  ordered  out,  and  as  is  customary  in  such  cases 

*  For  tigers  50  Rt.,  hyenu,  5  Rt.,  and  other  animali  in  proportion  even  to  dogt 
tt  tix  tnnu  or  niuepenoe. 
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we  got  a  namber  of  vdmitfers  frun  other  oorp«.  One  of  theee,  by 
Ihe  name  of  Bagthawe,  was  in  the  opposite  mess  to  me»  and  after  we 
had  been  on  board  a  few  days,  was  detected  with  having  in  his 
pofseasion  ihe  aaddie-bags  and  kit  belonging  to  a  ooinrade^  which 
had  been  reported  lost.  From  being  a  volanteer,  no  one  knew 
moch  of  him,  and  the  fact  having  been  proved  he  was  awarded  bj 
the  commanding-olfioer^  seven  days  in  irona.  When  he  was 
released,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  an  idiot.  A  gaard  of  a 
corporal  and  throe  men  was  ftow  detailed  daily  to  watch  him,  and 
as  he  was  rather  filthy  in  his  habits,  no  one  ever  volunteered  to  go 
npoR  that  doty,  so  it  went  regularly  down  the  roster,  to  almost 
every  one's  dislike.  Every  thing,  however,  went  along  without  a 
hitch  until  we  arrived  in  these  latitudes,  where,  after  being  becalmed 
for  four  days,  we  caught  the  breeze,  and  with  every  bit  of  canvas 
epread  from  the  lower  sails  to  moon-rakers  and  sky-scrapers,  we 
flailed  onwards.  While  becalmed,  we  had  plenty  of  sharks  round 
the  veesd,  two  of  which  we  caught,  pulled  up  on  deck,  and 
skivered.  8ome  people  may  like  shark's  flesh,  but  I  for  one  am 
dead  against  it,  having  tried  it  both  boiled,  broiled^  and  friisled, 
all  the  cooking  in  the  world,  or  sauce  either,  could  not  make  it  pala- 
table* The  only  remarkable  matter  being  the  remarkable  vitality 
shown  by  the  heart  of  the  shark  until  the  san  went  down.  There 
was  one  great,  tremendous  chap  of  a  shark,  whom  we  never  could 
catch,  and  so  he  was  christened  ''Port  Royal  Tom,"  after  a  famous 
long  fdlow  of  the  same  species  which  used,  I  had  heard,  to  keep 
over  the  ships  at  Kingston,  in  Jamaica.  When  the  breeze  came,  we 
sHpped  smoothly  on,  with  **  Port  Soyal  Tom''  following  in  our 
wAe,  and  tailors  being  superstitious,  and  there  being  likewise 
several  in  tlie  sick-list,  they  all  declared  that  the  shark  would 
follow  OS  until  a  body  was  thrown  overboard.  It  was  on  the  24ii\i 
of  December,  1847,  we  were  cutting  along  at  the  rate  of  eight 
knots,  the  men  were  lounging  about  the  deck  — smoking,  sleeping^ 
or  card-playing,  many,  doubtle;*s,  thinkiui^  or  dreaming  of  the  happy 
festivities  at  home. 

Bagshawe,  and  the  sentry  over  him,  a  man  named  Carpenter, 
were  on  the  forecastle.  I  was  on  the  leeward  side,  with  my  legs 
tucked  under  me  like  a  tailor,  sat  on  the  inside  ledge  of  the 
bulwark,  with  a  rope  in  one  hand,  holding  in  the  other  a  bucket 
to  which  the  rope  was  attached.  My  intention  was  to  draw  the 
latter  full  of  water,  but  being  in  no  particular  hurry  I  kept* 
throwing  it  from  me  and  allowing  tlie  rope  to  run,  guess  at  how 
fast  we  were  going.  As  the  bucket  never  Blied  1  had  not  much 
difficulty  in  drawing  it  back  again,  and  on  this  occasion  had  just 
got  it  up  about  three  feet  out  of  the  water,  wiien  a  shout  from 
behind  caused  me  to  look  round  inwards  as  well  as  I  could.  I 
did  not  see  what  was  the  matter,  but  feeling  in  a  minute  afterwards 

*  It  was  diseovered  afterw»rdf  that  he  had  alwayt  heen  t  queer  takject,  but  the 
doctor  ought  to  haite  diicofered  ttitt 
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a  strain  upon  the  rope  (which  from  the  time  the  shout  was  given 

had  remained  in   my  hands)  caused  me  to  look  down,  and,  with 

both  feet  in  the  bucket  and  with  both  hands  on  the  rope,  there  waa 

Bagshawe  holding  fa«t.     Being  a  mere  skeleton,  his  weight  was 

trifling ;  and  I  commenced — as  much  as  the  cramped  position  I 

was  in  allowed  me  to  do — to  haul  up,  but  the  moment  he  felt  me 

doing  so,   threw  one    foot  out  of  the  bucket,  and  let  go  of  the 

rope  with  one  hand.     I  then  called  to  my  comrades  abont,  that 

"  Bagshawe  was  nearly  overboard,  an  J  to  come  and  assist  me,"  and 

they,  scarcely  beh'eving,  laughingly  replied,  *'0h  !  a  good  job  too,'* 

"No  such  luck,"  &c.     Davie  Ward,    who  had  been  formerly  a 

sailor,  happened  to  pass  at  the  time,  and  taking  in  the  whole  matter 

at  a  glance,  he  made  a   rope  fast,  and  taking  a  double-turn  of  it 

round  his  left  hand,  slipped  through  a  porthole  and  managed  to 

get  hold   of  Bagshawe  by  the   fingers  of  the  disengaged    hand. 

Unfortunately,    however,   in   going  through  the  porthole.    Ward 

greased  his  hand  and  found  that  he  could  not  well  retain  his  hold, 

and  when  he  endeavoured  to  shift  it  above  Bagshawe's  wrist,  the 

latter  withdrew  his  hand,  let  go  the  rope  with  the  other,  and  at  the 

same  time  dropping  out  of  the  bucket,    away  he  went  astern.     I 

can  see  him  now,   with  a  red  cap  on — what  some  good  fellow  had 

made  him  out  of  an  old  scarlet  jacket — and  with  his  hands  clasped 

round  his  knees,  and  his  knees  pulled  close  up  to  his  chin,  away 

he  drifted   astern  like  a  ball.     But  he  had  not  gone  twenty  yards 

in  the  ship's  wake  before  he  disappeared  and  was  no  more  seen* 

It  had  all  passed  in  much  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  relate  it. 

"  A  man  overboard,"  was  the  prompt  cry,   and  in  a   second,   as 

one  might  say — the  sails  were  backed  to  the  yards,   the  ship  hove 

to,  two  life  buoys   cut  away,  and  one  of  the  boats  on  the  quarter 

lowered  and  manned.     What  a  picture  it  would  have  made,   the 

sun  going  down,  casting  its  golden   reflection  over  the  waters — the 

sails  shivering  backwards  against  the   masts   and   the   crowd   of 

faces  on  the  leeward  side,  all  turned  in  the  one  direction  with  their 

eyes  peering  anxiously  downwards,  as  if  they  could  pierce  through 

the  fat honri less  deep.     But  what  looked  best  was  the  boat's  crew  in 

search,  with    Mackenzie,  the  boatswain  standing  in  the  bow,  his 

hand  shading  his  eyes,  gazing  before  him,  thinking  that  he  might 

still  see  a  trace  of  him.     Half  an  hour  elapsed,  but  nothing  could 

.be  seen  in  the  sea  but  the  fin  of  "Port  lloyal  Tom,"  who  in  his 

sluggish  manner  kept  moving  round  the  ship.     As  I  have  already 

said.  It  would  have  made  a  subject  for  a  picture,  termed  ''  A  man 

overboard."     Giving  up  the  search  as  useless,  the  boat  was  hoisted 

into  its  place,  the  sails  set  to  the  wind,  and  away  we  went  on  our 

course,  and  still  followed  by  "  the  creature  on  our  lee/' 

Most  were  of  opinion  that  Bagshawe  had  fell  into  his  maw,  but 
then  the  sailors  said,  that  had  such  been  the  case,  he  would  have 
come  no  further  after  us,  while  others  averred,  that  his  victim  beiiiff 
only  skin  and  bone,  he  felt  that  he  had  been  taken  in  so  far,  and  so 
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conseqaentlj  would  follow  on,  in  the  hope  of  a  better  repast  being 
provided  for  him.  For  four  days  he  followed  us  afterwards,  when 
it  was  resolved  by  the  captain  to  heave  to  and  try  to  capture  him, 
judging  rightly  that  by  this  time  he  was  pretty  hungry,  and 
therefore  not  over  fastidious.  A  nice  joint  of  pork  and  an 
excellent  hook,  and  a  strong  line  was  selected,  by  which  *'  fioyal 
Tom''  was  caught,  and  after  a  sharp  struggle  got  on  board.  On 
beiug  opened,  we  had  distinct  evidence  of  poor  Bagshawe^s  fate,  a 
few  buttons,  with  "  IV  L.D.'*  on  them,  and  some  human  bones 
which  were  found  inside  of  the  monster  told  the  tale.    The  monster 

was  an  extraordinary  size,  and,  if  I  remember  right.  Captain  T 

kept  the  skeleton. 

The  next  one  on  the  left  of  the  narrator  being  called  upon  to  give 
bis  narrative,  which  he  called. 

How   I  w&lked   to  Poonah  for  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves  and 
rode  back. 

I  have  heard  it  elsewhere  observed  that  those  who  knock  about 
and  take  most  exercise  enjoy  the  best  health  in  India.  And  so  far 
as  my  own  experience  weut  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  and  it  was 
thought,  and  it  was  considered  nothing  remarkable  by  the  men  in 
the  barrack-room,  to  see  me  at  twelve,  noon,  on  the  17th  of  June,  t6 
walk  five  miles  to  the  city  of  Poonah,  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
A  set  of  boxing-gloves.  On  reaching  the  Sudder  Bazaar,  I  easily 
found  out  Mr.  Grant's,  the  only  saddler  in  the  place,  or  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  it,  and  speedily  got  suited  there  with  what  I 
wanted,  receiving  the  boxing-gloves  in  exchange  for  rupees,  eight 
and  a  half.  As  I  had  walked  very  sharp  over  from  Kokee  I  felt 
as  if  I  could  drink  a  pint  of  porter,  and  knowing  it  was  about 
canteen  time,  t  left  the  gloves  until  my  return  at  Mr.  Gtant'sj 
and  walked  up  to  the  nearest  canteen  in  the  lines  occupied  by 
the  2nd  Bombay  'European  Light  Infantry.  Knowing  no  one 
personally  in  that  regiment,  I  went  to  the  canteen  by  myself,  but 
was  there  informed  that  I  could  not  be  allowed  in,  unless  my 
pa58  wa/^  countersigned  bj  their  commanding  officer. 

Bather  hard  lines,  1  considered,  to  be  thus  refused  a  pint  of 
norter  on  paying  for  the  same,  by  Englishmen  in  a  foreign  land; 
Still,  those  who  refused  me  were  not  to  blame :  it  was  the  system 
of  the  country,  where  even  a  native  travelling  can  purchase 
refreshment  at  a  Parsee's,  but  none  are  allowed  to  be  retailed  by 
them  to  a  soldier,  and,^  as  in  this  instance,  even  the  regimental 
canteens  refuse  him  sometimes.  Knowing,  however,  that  I  could 
procure  what  I  wanted  at  the  Horse  Artillery,  I  walked  up  to 
their  canteen  and  got  served  at  once,  and  two  or  three  standing  at 
the  barj  perceiving  I  was  a  stranger,  Indian  soldier  like,  would 
make  me  go  home  with  them  to  dinner,  and,  although  I  was  really 
anxious  to  get  home,  I  was  in  a  manner  compelled  to  go,  and  wad 
treated  in  a  manner  that  only  those  who  have  been  abroad  can 
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understand.  As  I  had  left  the  boxing  gloves  down  at  Grant's,  I 
was  obliged  to  return  via  the  Sudder  Bazaar,  and  was  accompanied 
on  the  road  by  two  or  three  of  my  new  friends.  On  getting  near 
the  bazaar,  one  of  them  proposed  we  should  call  in  at  Gunnoo's 
and  get  a  bottle  of  brandy.  Fearing  that  it  might  appear  shabby 
if  1  refused,  I  consented"  without  having  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
place  we  were  going  to.  Dodging  in  and  out,  we  came  out  at  last 
behind  the  camel-wallahs  lines,  and,  stopping  at  a  hut  with  a  low 
door,  more  resembling  a  dog-kennel  than  aught  else,  we  crawled  in, 
and  there  sat  Gunnoo,  a  most  repulsive  looking  scoundrel,  with  a 
scar  across  the  nose  from  the  right  eye  to  the  mouth.  He,  however, 
could  speak  English  remarkably  well,  a  quality  always  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  in  a  native,  but  his  professions  of  service  to 
us  sahibs  were  loathsome  to  hear.  Crouching  down  together  in 
this  den,  we  waited  while  he  went  and  got  two  bottles  of  stuff 
called  '  brandy,^  taking  a  cheroot  in  the  interim  ;  and  all  the  time  I 
could  not  help  wondering  what  amusement  could  be  found,  or  what 
enjoyment  there  was,  in  meeting  in  such  a  hole  as  this  was. 
Gunnoo  returned  with  the  sham-shoo,  ot  native  brandy,  the  stench 
from  which  was  enough  to  knock  any  one  down.  To  make  it 
palatable  we  were  obliged  to  mix  it  with  hot  water  and  sugar,  with 
which  ingredients  we  managed  t(«  get  through  it.  Finding  it  was 
half-past  four,  I  made  my  excuse  to  get  away  by  reminding  them 
I  had  left  a  parcel  at  Grant^s.  Bidding  them  a  hasty  good-bye, 
I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  the  saddler's,  which  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  again  finding.  When  I  got  there,  Mr.  Grant  was  gone 
out  for  a  walk,  but  had  left  the  gloves  all  ready  packed  to  be  taken 
away.  The  stuff  I  had  been  drinking,  and  sitting  in  such  a  cloae 
confined  place  made  me  feel  quite  unwell,  and  I  must  have  looked 
so,  I  suppose,  for  the  young  man  asked  me  what  was  the  matter. 
When  I  told  him,  he  prescribed  a  drop  of  brandy  and  a  bottle  of 
soda-water  as  a  sedative.  Feeling  the  better  after  his  prescription, 
he  made  me  have  another,  and  then  proposed  that  I  should  have  a 
little  sharp  exercise  with  the  gloves,  promising  that  he  would  teach 
me  a  trifle,  put  me  up  to  a  dodge,  in  fact,  with  them.  1,  nothing 
loath,  consented;  and,  after  a  little  matioeuvring,  and  fiddling* 
about  in  the  room,  I  got  him  into  the  centre,  and,  when  feigning 
with  my  left,  caught  him  a  flush  hit  over  the  eye,  which  sent  him 
through  a  glass  case,  amongst  a  lot  of  other  soft  goods.  At  this  he 
called  a  go,  saying, "  You  have  learnt  quite  enough  for  one  lesson/* 
We  now  sat  down  to  some  more  brandy  and  soda,  and  got  quite 
comfortable  together.  It  was  then  past  six,  and  being  anxious  to 
get  on  the  road  before  dark,  I  put  the  gloves  under  my  arm,  and 
shaking  hands  with  my  late  friendly  antagonist,  started  for  home. 
Having  never  previously  been  in  the  Sudder  Bazaar,  and  knowing 
but  little  of  the  country  bat,t  I  was  at  a  loss  to  find  my  way,  until 

*  Dodging,  or  what  U  more  properly  termed  by  the  Fincy,  <*  drawing  on." 
t  Native  language. 
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perceiving  the  spire  of  Fbonah  church  in  the  distanoe^  and  knowing 
the  road  to  Kirhee  wae  a  straight  one  from  there^  I  took  that  as  my 
object  of  direction.  Turning  neither  to  right  nor  left,  I  marched 
straight  on  thas,  scaling  walls,  leaping  hedges,  crossing  compounds, 
allowing  nothing  to  stay  mj  progress,  I  had  nearly  reached  my 
object,  when  a  khansaman*  came  running  after  roe,  with  the  in- 
formation that  his  sahib  wished  to  see  me.  Being  at  the  time  not 
above  speaking  to  the  Governor-General  or  Commander-in-Chief,  I 
cheerfully  retraced  my  steps  back  through  the  compound  to  the 
bungalow,  where  several  gentlemen  were  present  playing  at  billinrds* 
One  of  them,  introducing  himself  as  Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  of 
the  2nd  Fusileers,  requested  to  know  by  whose  authority  I  walked 
through  his  compound  I  politely  told  him  that  I  had  no  special 
authority,  only  that  it  was  my  nearest  way  home.  This  civil  reply 
appeared  only  to  exasperate,  instead  of  satisfying  him,  and  then 
followed  a  volley  of  abuse,  which  was  wound  up  by,  "  And  what 
have  you  got  under  your  arm  f^'  First  undoing  the  parcel,  I  said, 
"Boxing  gloves,  sir,  would  you  like  to  try  them  V^ 

Too  will  perceive  that  I  was  quite  civil  and  respectful  through- 
out the  whole  affair,  but  I  founds  that  it  had  all  been  thrown  away ; 
for  at  the  friendly  otTer  I  made  he  raved  and  stormed  like  a  mad- 
man, at  the  same  time  shouting  to  fetch  a  corporal  and  file  of  the 
guard.  First  reminding  him  that  it  was  customary  for  the  person 
who  was  in  the  wrong  not  to  get  out  of  temper,  also  that  perceiving 
he  was  going  to  take  a  mean  advantage  of  his  position  and  confine 
me,  which  was  no  argument,  one  of  his  friends  (they  had  been 
laughing  all  the  time),  here  remarked  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
clincher — to  which  I  paid  no  heed,  but  went  on  acquainting  him 
that  I  was  not  quite  such  a  fool  as  to  wait  until  the  guard  arrived, 
and  so  retiring  with  a  respectful  salaam  I  continued  my  march  on 
the  church  spire,  and  so  little  did  I  think  of  the  officer's  threat, 
that  when  I  saw  a  corporal  and  file  coming  towards  me,  all  I  ima- 
gined  was,  this  must  be  the  relief  going  round.  However,  very 
soon  I  discovered  my  mistake,  when  I  found  myself  enclosed 
by  the  piuty,  the  non-com.  falling  behind,  so  I  soon  got  acquainted 
with  my  position,  viz.,  a  prisoner;  crime,  walking  through  an 
officer's  compound,  cheeking  them  and  being  probably  drunk  as 
welL  But  to  understand  the  afiair  thoroughly,  I  mildly  inquired 
of  the  corporal, 

"  What's  your  game  ?" 

*'  Oh  !  not  much,''  he  answered,  ''you're  only  confined  for  being 
drunk  in  the  officers'  lines,  2nd  B.  £.  L.  I.  2nd  charge  for 
threatening  to  knock  down  Lieutenant &c" 

When  I  whistles  ''  that's  lively,  and  where  are  you  about  to  take 
me  to?" 

"  To  the  congee  houses  (cells),"  he  said. 

We  had  now  about  one  hundred  yards  to  go  there,  and  I  could  see, 
•  Oificer't  bvtler. 
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dask  as  it  was  getting,  the  twelve  white-looking  sentry-hox  looking 
places.  When  we  got  to  them,  the  corporal  stepped  forward  and 
laying  down  his  musket  put  the  key  in  the  lock  to  open  the  door ; 
at  the  same  moment  I  took  three  smart  paces  to  the  rear,  without 
waiting  for  an  order^  and  then  turning  about,  took  a  short  run, 
cleared  the  prickly  pear  hedge>  and  was  free.  But  was  there  not  a 
row,  the  corporal  and  escort  shouting,  the  sentry  calling  for  the 
sergeant  of  the  guard ;  so  bidding  them  all  a  hasty  good  night 
I  continued  my  course  at  a  run,  keeping  straight  across  the  plain 
until  I  struck  on  to  the  main  road. 

The  sound  of  people  in  search  were  still  audible,  however; 
while  in  front  I  could  hear  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  feet.  Soon 
coming  up  to  this,  I  discovered  it  was  a  native  servant  riding 
his  master's  tatoo  home.  To  make  a  flying  jump  on  behind, 
at  the  same  time  as,  with  a  blow  of  tlie  gloves,  I  knocked  the 
fellow  off.  To  gather  up  the  reins  and  to  gallop  onwards  was 
only  the  work  of  a  second.  The  tatoo  (pony)  was  a  first  rate 
one,  and  I  was  very  soon  far  ahead  of  my  pursuers;  but  the 
difficulty  now  was  to  find  my  way — had  the  pony  been  mine 
I  should  have  trusted  to  him,  but  as  it  was,  his  instinct  would 
take  him  home.  Seeing  something  like  a  mess  about  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  away,  I  made  for  it,  and,  to  my  joy,  found 
I  was  in  the  Sappers  lines.  Here  I  dismounted,  and  getting 
my  preserver  a  drop  of  water,  I  wcQt  inside  and  had  some- 
thing stronger.  As  I  stayed  chatting  there  a  considerable  time, 
I  found  I  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  my  four-footed 
friend  again,  and  mounting,  arrived  all  safe  into  my  canton- 
ments just  as  the  last  post  was  sounding,  and  meeting  the 
orderly  sergeant,  I  made  for  my  bungalow  all  regular.  Leaving 
the  pony  outside,  I  walked  in,  and  undressing  got  into  bed, 
when  all  at  once  I  thought  I  should  have  a  lark.  Paddy  Parrel^ 
who  slept  next  to  the  door,  was  a  very  nervous  man ;  so  slipping 
out,  I  brought  in  the  pon;,  fastened  the  reins  to  one  of  the 
wooden  legs  of  the  trestles  on  which  the  bed  boaids  are  laid, 
I  had  only  to  pretend  to  strike  the  animal  over  the  head,  who, 
starting  back,  pulled  away  the  trestle.  Down  came  bed  and 
boards,  and  up  sprang  Paddy  Earrel  on  his  haunches  half  asleep, 
when  he  to  his  horror,  saw  in  the  dim  light  a  head  with  horns  (as 
he  thought),  a  pair  of  large  eyes,  and  could  hear  a  snorting. 
Paddy  could  not  stand  this  long,  for  with  a  yell  he  sprang  up  and 
rushed  out  into  the  verandah  shouting  murder.  Quickly  untying 
his  cause  of  fear  and  turning  him  outside,  I  was  back  in  bed 
'  again  before  the  sergeant  came  out.  The  whol,e  room  was  now  up 
listening  to  Paddy^s  account  of  the  devil  who  had  just  paid  him  a 
visit.  However,  he  was  only  laughed  at,  and  while  the  others 
were  chaffing  him,  I  took  the  pony  over  to  the  horse  lines,  where  I 
gave  him  a  feed  of  grain,  and  leaving  hitn  plenty  of  hay  to  nibble 
at,  I  returned  to  the  room,  where  everything  was  now  nearly  quiet* 
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The  pony  was  taken  down  in  the  morning  by  a  ghorawallah  to  the 
Gbrowdras,  and  was  claimed  in  the  couree  of  the  day. 

This  finished  the  secood  story,  when  eight  bells  stmck,  which 
pat  a  stopper  on  yam-spinning  for  that  night. 


FOEEIGN  SUMMAET. 

Paris,  December  22nd. 

No  political  event  of  any  particular  importance  has  marked  the 
past  month,  but  the  festivities  at  Compiegne,  the  visit  of  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Portugal,  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anna  Murat 
with  the  Duke  de  Mouchy  have  given  plenty  of  employment  to  the 
Court,  not  to  speak  of  sundry  important  matters  relative  to  the 
domestic  concerns  of  France  that  will  come  before  the  Legislature 
at  the  next  session.  The  chief  subject  which  occupies  the  minds 
of  the  Parisians  is  the  desire  to  make  money,  and  they  think 
little  of  any  public  questions  which  do  not  appear  likely  to 
affect  speculation  in  the  various  schemes  afioat.  The  visit  of 
Count  Bismark,  which  gave  rise  to  so  many  conflicting  rumours, 
and  created  no  little  disquietude  lest  France  might  be  involved  in 
any  undertaking  leading  to  another  armed  intervention,  has  died 
away,  and  it  is  now  supposed  that  nothing  will  come  of  the  inter- 
views between  that  astute  statesman  and  the  Emperor.  People  are 
now  asking  why  there  should  not  be  a  further  reduction  of  the 
army,  but  on  the  whole  they  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  what  has 
been  done,  especially  as  the  government  has  met  the  complaints  of 
the  navy  by  a  practical  answer  which  no  doubt  has  given  great 
gratification  to  the  maritime  population.  The  discharge  of  seamen 
not  only  affects  those  actually  on  board  vessels  now  put  out  of 
commission,  but  implies  a  certainty  that  unless  some  unexpected 
incident  arises  no  levy  will  be  made  for  a  considerable  time  hence, 
which  will  be  regarded  as  good  news  by  mariners  and  shipowners 
alike  ;  the  former  being  set  free  to  engage  themselves  for  long' 
voyages  or  to  return  to  their  fishing  pursuits,  or  coasting  trade,  or 
whatever  other  calling  they  may  prefer. 

As  regards  the  recent  reduction  of  the  army,  the  Moniteur  de 
tArm(e  publishes  instructions  from  the  Minister  of  War  to  the 
generals  commanding  sub-divisions  and  the  colonels  of  regiments 
of  infantry  relative  to  the  execution  of  the  Imperial  decree  of  the 
15ih  of  November  last,  commanding  the  suppression  of  the  6th 
companies  of  fusiliers  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  battalions  of  these  regi- 
ments. The  suppression  is  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  January 
next,  and  the  operation  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  general  under 
whose  orders  the  depdt  of  the  battalion  is  placed.  He  may,  how- 
ever, delegate  his  powers  to  the  general  of  brigade  commanding  the 
subdivision.  The  suppression  is  to  be  executed  simultaneously  in 
the  hundred  regiments  of  the  line.      The  privates  in  these  com- 
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pam'es  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  oompanies  maintaiiied  in  depdt, 
The  captains,  lieutenants^  and  seoond-Iieutenants  thus  losing  their 
employment  are  to  compete  for  active  service,  and  they  are  in  the 
meantime  to  retain  their  pay,  with  the  accessories  of  their  rank  and 
class.  The  non-commissioned  officers,  corporals,  and  drummers  are 
to  enjoy  a  similar  advantage.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  replacing 
of  the  ofiBcers  belonging  to  the  companies  reduced,  officers  on  active 
service  for  a  period  of  thirty  years  will  be  proposed  for  a  retiring 
pension.  Officers  proposed  for  a  retiring  pension  on  their  own 
demand  will  retire  to  their  homes  to  enjoy  the  pay  given  on  leave  of 
absence  until  the  retiring  pension  is  arranged.  They  are  imme- 
diately tq  receive  their  certificate  and  allowance  for  making  their 
journey,  to  be  delivered  by  the  general  officer  conducting  the 
operation.  Those  among  them  who  ask  for  a  retiring  pension  with 
a  view  to  obtain  a  position  in  the  Finance  Department  are  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  with  their  regiments  until  the  question  is 
decided.  The  suppression  of  the  6th  companies  of  Fusiliers  is  to 
be  verified  by  a  document  prepared  by  the  Depnty-Commissary 
General  charged  with  the  administrative  inspection  of  the  regiment. 
A  duplicate  of  this  document  is  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Minister 
of  War  immediately  after  the  reduction  of  the  companies.  All  the 
documents  relating  to  the  retiring  pensions  are  to  be  addressed  to 
the  Minister  with  as  little  delay  as  po;<8ible  by  the  administrative 
council  of  the  regiment.  Similar  orders  have  been  addressed  by 
the  Minister  of  War  to  generals  commanding  subdivisions  and 
colonels  of  regiments  for  the  suppression  of  a  squadron  in  each 
regiment  of  cavalry,  and  of  a  battery  in  every  regiment  of  artillery, 
1TI  conformity  with  the  Imperial  decree  of  the  15th  of  November 
lat^t. 

It  is^said  that  the  Newhaven  Arms  Company  (U.  S.)  has  sent  an 
agent  here  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  Artillery  Committee 
a  new  weapon.  This  weapon  is  a  breech-loader,  or  rather  it  has  a 
chamber  at  the  breech  capable  of  containing  fifteen  cartridges,  each 
of  which  is  thrust  forward  in  succession  to  take  the  place  of  that 
discharged.  The  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be  fired  is  one  of  its 
greatest  advantages.  The  ordinary  muzzle-loading  rifle  we  will 
suppose  fires  one  shot  a  minute,  the  breech-loader  may  be  fired 
ten  times  a  minute,  a  number  not  likely  to  be  exceeded, 
whereas  the  new  weapon  may  be  fired,  it  is  said,  thirty  times  in  a 
minute.  The  effective  range  of  the  weapon  is  put  at  a  thousand 
yards.  According  to  the  statements  made,  it  was  extensively  used 
during  the  American  war,  and  Sherman's  successes  in  Georgia  were 
to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  several  of  his  regiments 
were^farmed  with  it.  On  one  occasion,  we  are  told,  the  66th 
Illinois,  when  drawn  up  in  line,  were  enabled  by  its  use  to  oheck 
the, advance  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  five  times  more  numerous,  by 
its  rapid  and  deiidly  fire. 

The  day  succeeding  that  of  the  date  of  the  last  Summary,  a 
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meeting  of  the  C^tral  Society  for  Saving  the  Lives  of  Shipwrecked 
Persons  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  Admiral  Eigault  de 
Genooilly,  at  which  he  announced  that  the  society  had  been  elevated 
by  an  imperial  decree  to  the  rank  of  a  society  of  public  utility. 
From  the  statement  made  by  the  president,  we  learn  tbat  the  society 
counts  upwards  of  7,000  subscribers  already,  the  total  amount 
subscribed  being  nearly  £16,000,  which,  however,  is  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  sum  required  for  the  establishment  of  the  different 
stations,  and  will  not  leave  anything  for  keeping  them  up  and 
paying  the  officers  and  the  crews  of  the  life-boats. 

The  examination  of  the  coast  from  Dunkirk  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz 
has  been  concluded,  and  it  has  been  decided  tbat  there  :$hall  be 
fifteen  stations  between  those  limits,  several  of  which  will  soon  be, 
if  they  are  not  already,  in  working  order,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  whole  of  them  will  be  before  the  close  of  tbe  bad  season.  A 
similar  enquiry  is  in  progress  with  respect  to  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Corsica  and  Algeria.  It  is  further  intended  to 
establish  a  periodical,  entirely  devoted  to  the  advocacy  of  the  claims 
of  the  society  to  public  support,  and  to  record  the  proceedings  of 
the  society. 

Not  satisfied  with  endeavouring  to  save  life  on  the  coast,  ex- 
periments have  recently  been  made  with  the  view  of  saving  the 
lives  of  travellers  ashore.  By  a  simple  arrangement,  runaway  horses 
can  be  detached  from  the  vehicle,  and  it  is  proposed  to  employ  a 
similar  plan  to  enable  a  train  to  be  detached  from  the  tender  when 
a  collision  is  imminent,  with  tbe  view  of  diminishing  the  shock  to 
the  passengers.  It  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  if  such  a  plan  would 
not  rather  increase  instead  of  lessening  the  evil  effects  of  such 
accidents. 

The  resistance  offered  by  a  small  number  of  Mexicans  to  the 
antbority  of  the  Emperor  is  almost  at  an  end,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  next  mail  may  bring  us  the  information  that  an  amnesty 
has  been  proclaimed  which,  if  not  taken  advantage  of  forthwith, 
those  who  persist  in  their  resistance  will  be  treated  as  brigands,  the 
pretence  that  they  are  fighting  under  the  orders  of  the  legitimate 
mler  of  the  country  being  no  longer  available,  inasmuch  as  his 
authority  has  become  extinct  by  the  expiration  of  tbe  period  for 
which  be  was  elected  president.  It  is  probable  that  there  is  an 
understanding  between  the  United  States  government  and  France 
that  the  French  troops  shall  withdraw  from  Mexico  as  speedily  as 
possible,  tbe  former  undertaking  that  there  shall  be  no  intervention 
in  Mexico^  nor  any  filibustering  expeditions  permitted  which  should 
embarrass  the  Prench  government  and  retard  the  termination  of  the 
costly  occupation.  From  the  correspondence  I  have  read  concerning 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  does  not  exist  the  least  desire  to  enter  into  a  war  with  France 
for  the  possession  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  statements  to  the 
contrary  are  made  by  persons  who  make  them  for  the  mere  sake  of 
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acqairing  a  species  of  popularity,  and  that  the  Goveriiment  itself 
is  actuated  by  similar  motives  in  insinuating  that  they  are  opposing 

fublic  opinion  by  their  refusal  to  give  active  assistance  to  Juarez, 
f  it  were  not  that  it  wouM  seem  like  yielding  to  pressure,  there  is 
not,  as  far  as  can  be  perceived,  any  reason  why  the  IVench  troops 
should  not  be  embarked  at  once ;  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  has  au 
army  quite  strong  enough  to  put  down  any  opposition  to  his 
authority,  and  in  addition  to  the  force  already  at  bis  disposal  he 
has  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  enrol  two  thousand 
men  yearly  in  Austria  until  1870,  which  will  be  amply  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  throne  so  long  as  it  is  the  wish  of  the  larger  portion 
of  the  Mexican  population  to  be  governed  by  him  ;  and  it  would 
be  Qseless  to  increase  the  army  beyond  this  strength,  as  the  finances 
of  Mexico  would  not  at  present  furnish  the  means  of  maintaining ; 
besides,  the  surest  way  of  making  the  new  government  unpopular 
would  be  to  tax  the  country  heavily  for  the  support  of  a  foreign 
force. 

The  action  of  the  Papal  troopa  on  the  Neapolitan  frontier, 
shows  a  determination  to  put  down,  which  if  imitated  with  equal 
zeal  by  the  Italian  Government  will  put  a  speedy  end  to  brigandage. 
Not  only  are  the  brigands  attacked  whenever  the  opportunity  offers, 
but  the  people  are  encouraged  to  inform  the  troops  of  their  where- 
abouts by  the  offers  of  rewards ;  which  will  be  doubly  effective  as  a 
stimulant  from  the  tangible  advantages  which  they  confer,  and  the 
moral  assurance  that  the  government  is  really  in  earnest,  and  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  vengeance  of  these  brutes. 
Matters  have  b^n  going  on  very  peaceably  in  Rome,  during  the 
month ;  no  disquieting  rumours  regarding  the  Pope's  health,  nor 
anything  indicating  that  the  Papal  Government  has  any  apprehen- 
sions with  respect  to  the  future.  In  Italy  there  have  been  the 
elections,  which  have  resulted  in  the  return  of  members  who  are 
not  expected  to  keep  the  present  Ministry  in  power.  Speculations 
as  to  their  successors  are  numerous  enough  in  Italy,  but  in  France 
very  little  interest  is  felt  in  Italian  questions  when  they  do  not  in- 
volve the  possibility  of  a  war  with  Austria,  which  might  drag 
France  into  the  quarrel,  and  so  long  as  tlier^  is  no  chance  of  the 
supporters  of  Mazzinian  doctrines  getting  the  power  of  carrying 
their  ideas  into  effect,  they  care  very  little  who  the  king's  advisers 
may  be.  Of  course  this  is  not  the  case  in  Italy  itself,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  even  there  the  mass  of  the  peopte  are  greatly  interested 
in  that  or  any  other  public  question. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  past  talk  of  a  marriage  between 
Prince  Humbert  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Maiy  of  Russia,  but  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  the  way  at  the  very  outset.  According  to 
Russian  State  Law,  not  only  are  the  members  of  the  I^nperial 
family  prohibited  hrom  embracing  any  other  religion  than  that  of 
the  Greek  Church,  but  the  princesses  of  the  royal  family  who 
marry  into  other  royal  families,  are  bound  to  hold  fast  by'the  creed 
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in  which  they  hare  been  educated.  An  example  is  gi?en  in  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Dochess  Olga,  now  the  wife  of  the  Dake  of  Wur- 
temburg,  who  was  first  proposed  as  the  wife  of  the  Arch-Duke 
Albert  of  Austria.  The  Emperor  Nicholas,  however,  would  only 
consent  on  the  condition  that  she  retained  her  faith,  and  that  a 
ehapel  should  be  erected  in  the  palace  for  the  performance  of  the 
Greek  rites.  The  Emperor  of  Austria  regarding  such  a  proceeding 
as  little  in  accordance  with  his  title  of  Apostolic  Majesty  objected 
to  this^  but  offered  a  compromise,  namely,  that  the  Grand  Duchess 
should  retain  hei  faith,  but  that  she  should  attend  public  worship 
in  the  Greek  Church  in  the  city.  The  Emperor  of  fiussia  not 
approving  this  arrangement,  the  matter  fell  through.  It  is  said 
that  the  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  with  the  Grand 
Duchess  arises  from  a  similar  cause,  the  religious  objections  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel. 

I  believe  some  talk  was  occasioned  in  England  as  well  as  here 
by  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  countries  returning  home  imme- 
diately after  the  performance  of  the  marriage  ceremony  between 
the  Princess  Alexandrine  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  informed  that  no 
places  had  been  reserved  for  them  at  the  king^s  table.  This  had 
all  been  arranged  beforehand,  and  the  explanation  of  what  at  first 
sight  may  appear  as  the  consequence  of  a  slight  is  very  simple. 
According  to  diplomatic  etiquette,  ambassadors,  representing  their 
sovereigns^  take  precedence  of  all  except  the  brothers  and  sons  of 
the  king.  The  Princess^  betrothed  being  only  a  duke,  would  have 
had  to  yield  precedence  to  the  Western  Powers,  and  so  also  would 
the  greater  part  of  the  German  Princes  present ;  and  as  this  would 
not  have  been  seemly  on  such  an  occasion,  it  was  thought  the 
better  plan  would  be  not  to  reserve  any  places  for  them  at  all,  and 
to  give  the  ambassadors  notice  to  this  effect,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  An  analogous  case  has  been  quoted^  that  of  the  non-appear- 
ance of  Lord  Cowley  at  the  diplomatic  dinners  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris  in  1856,  though  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  his  official 
superior,  was  always  present.  Apropos  of  this  marriage,  for 
those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  and  like  to  collect 
matters  for  small  talk  in  ladies  drawing-rooms,  I  may  add  that  the 
Princesses  crown,  which  they  wear  only  on  the  occasion  of  their 
marriage,  a  necklace  of  precious  stones  of  large  size,  which  in- 
claded  the  Regent,  or  Pittas,  as  it  is  sometimes  called  in  Prussia,  with 
other  jewellery  she  wore,  is  estimated  to  be  worth  a  miUion  and  a 
half  of  thalers. 

Sprain  has  accepted  the  mediation  of  England  and  France  in  the  Chili 
affair,  and  very  glad  indeed  the  Spanish  Government  was  to  do  it ; 
the  severest  punishment  that  could  have  been  inflicted  on  them 
for  the  trouble  they  have  given  to  neutrals  by  blockading  the 
Chilian  ports  would  have  been  to  have  left  them  to  have  settled 
the  matter  with  Chili  and  Peru,  and  the  other  Republics  of  South 
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Ameriea  in  the  best  way  they  coold.  It  is  now  said  that  the 
obstacle  to  the  seltlement  of  the  matter  is  caused  by  the  determiua- 
tion  of  Chili  not  to  come  to  any  arrangement  with  Spain  which  is 
not  preceded  by  an  apology  from  that  power,  a  determination 
which  if  persisted  in,  will  soon  extinguish  what  little  sympathy  has 
been  raised  in  Europe  on  account  of  her  comparative  weakness.  Id 
these  days  we  have  little  regard  for  the  pretensions  of  weak  t^tates 
which  stand  on  their  dignity,  if  they  interfere  with  the  interests  of 
the  greater  Powers.  Whether  the  Spanish  Ministers  manage  to 
creep  out  of  the  diCBculty  or  not,  it  will  always  be  considered  that 
Spain  has  been  defeated,  and  it  will  be  well  for  it  if  it  escapes  with 
the  stigma  only  and  does  not  incur  it  in  reality.  On  the  other 
hand,  though  it  would  be  impossible  for  Spain  to  reconquer  Chili 
even  if  she  put  forth  all  the  strength  she  possesses ;  the  Chilian  army 
being  50,000  strong  with  power  to  increase  it  to  80,000,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  she  could  inflict  grievous  injury  by  interrupting 
the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  compelling  the  maintenance  of 
an  army  to  consume  the  reserve. 

The  recent  elections  in  Spain  which  have  ended  in  the  return  of 
a  large  majority  for  the  existing  government,  prove  nothing  with 
respect  to  its  popularity,  nor  anything  else  except  the  profound  in- 
difference of  the  people  to  politics  generally,  as  the  following  statis- 
tics taken  from  the  Madrid  official  journal  will  prove.  Of  600,000 
electors  only  217,066  recorded  their  votes,  and  in  all  the  large 
cities  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  number  of  electors  took  the 
trouble  to  go  to  the  polling  places. 

The  entry  of  the  Queen  into  Madrid  which  was  expected  to  give  - 
rise  to  a  popular  demonstration  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  at  least 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood.  There  was  a  demon- 
stration of  one  kind,  it  is  true,  that  of  absolute  indifference,  and 
Her  Majesty  may  well  complain  that  she  has  sacrificed  the  warm 
support  of  the  clergy  without  gaining  anything  from  the  rest  of  her 
subjects. 

Prussia,  with  its  fighting  population  of  279,421,  armed  in  the 
best  manner  and  with  one  of  the  best  weapons  in  existence,  may 
think  itself  a  match  for  any  nation,  and  especially  for  Austria,  and 
therefore  cares  little  what  view  that  Power  may  take  of  its  proceedings 
in  the  Duchies,  consequently  it  pursues  its  course  there  with  the 
philosophic  calmness  attributed  to  conscious  virtue.  The  reported 
refusal  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  mix  himself  up  in  the  matter 
of  the  Duchies  has  not  in  any  way  altered  the  conduct  of  the 
German  Powers  which  hold  possession ;  but  there  is  an  evident 
disposition  on  the  part  of  Prussia,  while  continuing  to  extend  its 
influence  over  the  population  in  a  quiet  manner,  not  to  do  anything 
to  aggravate  the  subsiding  indignation  of  other  European  States. 
In  the  matter  of  her  domestic  policy,  the  Liberal  members  of  the 
Chamber  appear  determined  that  on  whatever  other  points  they 
may  have  to  yield,  they  will  persist  iu  the  reduction  of  the  army> 
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80  as  to  diaunish  the  expenditure  under  this  head  to  a  point  which 
they  think  ample  for  maintaining  it  in  an  efficient  state.  Count 
Bismark,  who  will  be  supported  by  the  King  and  a  strong  and 
united  party,  and  having  what  is  so  great  an  element  of  strength 
in  the  stated  of  the  Continent,  power  actually  in  his  hands,  will 
in  one  way  or  another  probably  carry  out  his  own  views ;  though 
not  without  an  amount  of  invective  and  opposition  which,  to  a  man 
of  his  character,  will  be  a  source  of  great  irritation. 

The  Bmperor  of  Austria  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of 
popular  applause  has  not  lost  much  time  in  returning  to  that 
country  where  he  enjoyed  the,  to  him,  novel  sensation.  He  appears 
now  determined  to  make  friends  in  Uungary,  and  his  success  on 
the  present  occasion  must  greatly  exceed  his  expectations.  It  is 
strange  sovereigns  in  genend  are  so  slow  to  perceive  what  must  be 
so  obvious  to  everybody  besides,  that  the  surest  way  of  gaining  the 
goodwill  of  the  people  they  govern  is  to  give  them  opportunities 
of  seeing  them.  This,  which  is  good  policy  in  all  countries,  is 
especially  so  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  where  the  population  is  so 
mixed,  and  there  is  so  much  jealousy  between  them  that  no 
political  concessions  will  content  them  all,  but  where  a  few  kindly 
words  spoken  to  the  principal  persons  in  the  different  provinces, 
and  a  few  bows  to  the  populace  would  do  more  to  conciliate  them 
and  remove  opposition  than  the  granting  of  political  privileges  of 
which  they  imperfectly  comprehend  the  value,  and  which  would 
but  slightly  affect  their  well-being.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Emperor  having  now  perceived  this  will  do  with  respect  to  the 
provinces  what  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  Hungary.  Humours 
are  again  current  of  the  willingness  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to 
an  enlargement  of  the  borders  of  the  Austrian  Empire  in  the 
direction  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  provided  Austria  will  cede 
Yenetia  to  Italy ;  and  it  would  certainly  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
people  of  Austria  and  Italy  if  such  an  arrangement  could  be 
perfected,  as  there  would  then  be  no  obstacle  to  a  large  reduction 
m  the  army  of  both  countries,  and  especially  the  latter,  for  nothing 
but  that  can  save  Italy  from  sinking  into  an  insolvent  condition.  It 
may  be  with  some  such  eventuality  in  view  that  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  baa  made  friends  with  Montenegro,  the  Prince  of  which 
State,  formerly  so  inimical  to  Austria,  is  now  a  warm  friend,  con- 
verted by  the  flattering  reception  he  met  with  at  Vienna.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  untu  some  understanding  is  come  to  with  Italy 
Uie  distrust  between  them  will  continue,  and  neither  Power  will 
eonaider  itself  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  other.  It  is  not  long 
since  the  Austrian  Government,  alarmed  by  the  movements  of  the 
Italian  fleet  in  the  vicinity  of  Corfu,  ordered  the  bulk  of  its  navy 
to  cruise  in  the  Adriatic  in  readiness  to  resist  an  invasion  of  her 
territory,  and  to  prevent  any  actire  assistance  from  being  given 
in  the  event  of  a  rising  in  Dalmatia  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
an  occurrence  wUch  seems  very  improbable  but  which  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against. 
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In  the  article  on  "  Provisions  for  Troops  on  board  ship/'  which 
appeared  in  our  last  number,  an  omission  occarred  which  was  not 
observed  until  after  it  had  passed  the  press,  relating  to  the  rations 
for  Troops  embarked  under  the  authority  of  the  Indian  Conncil. 
The  quantities  of  provisions  inserted  at  pages  569  and  570  as  for 
one  man  per  day,  should  have  been  stated  as  those  for  ''a  mess  of 
six  men  per  week,  and  to  be  served  out  daily,"  t.  c,  during  two 
days  in  each  week  the  mess  of  six  men  have  12  lbs.  of  beef,  5  of 
flour,  and  one  of  suet ;  on  one  day  they  have  4|  lbs.  of  pre- 
served meat,  6  oz.  of  mixed  vegetables,  and  S  lbs.  of  rice ;  for 
3  days  they  have  18  lbs.  of  pork,  6  pints  of  peas,  and  2^  lbs.  of 
preserved  potato ;  and  for  the  remaining  day  they  have  5  lbs.  of 
flour,  12  oz.  of  suet,  and  27  oz.  of  plums;  they  also  have,  during 
the  week,  the  quantities  of  pepper,  mustard,  biscuit,  &c.,  shown  at 
page  570.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have  gone  round  the  Cape  to 
India,  and  who  may  have  noticed  the  error,  will  at  once  have 
known  that  the  quantities  inserted  are  those  for  the  whole  mess  of 
six  men  for  a  week,  as  the  scale  has  not  been  altered  for  many  years  f 
others  were  probably  surprised  at  the  superabundance  of  the 
allowance  granted  to  Her  Majest/s  Troops  when  proceeding  to 
the  East,  by  the  long  sea  route— a  route  which  will  be  but  little 
used  when  the  magnificent  steam  troop-ships,  now  being  constructed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Controller  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Director 
of  Transport  Services,  are  ready  to  convey  the  annual  reliefs  by  way 
of  Egypt. 


As  the  Government  have  seen  fit  to  institute  an  inquiry  on  the 
spot  into  the  recent  events  in  Jamaica,  and  to  place  so  distinguished 
an  officer  as  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Henry  Knight  Storks  at  the 
head  of  it,  the  country  can  well  afford  to  wait  patiently  for  the 
result.  On  this  account,  we  consider  it  unnecessary  to  publish  the 
mass  of  information  that  has  come  to  our  hands  since  we  last  wrote 
on  the  subject ;  we  are  content  to  abide  the  investigation  which  is 
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in  the  coarse  of  being  opened  ;  and  though  the  ultra-Liberal  orga  ns 
of  the  press  may  still  display  unmistakable  signs  of  a  wish  to  make  the 
condemnation  of  Govenor  Eyre  the  preliminary  to  any  investigation 
at  all — shrewdly  surmising  that  his  condemnation  will  be  exceedingly 
doubtful  afterwards — they  will  not  carry  the  country  with  them. 
More  than  one  of  their  packed  meetings,  called  avowedly  to  con- 
demn without  a  hearing,  have  been  turned  against  themselves,  and 
a  ''  vote  of  confidence/'  as  it  may  be  termed,  passed  in  favour  of 
the  Jamaica  authorities.  The  public  will  not  be  misled  by  dis- 
honest clamour,*  and  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  we  are  glad 
to  see  people  of  real  influence  and  respectability  coming  forward  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  abuse  and  misrepresentation.  Edmund  Burke 
remarked  long  ago,  "  When  the  bad  conspire,  the  good  must 
unite ;"  it  will  not  do  to  pass  over  with  contempt  the  efforts  of  a 
noisy  minority,  when  they  put  themselves  forward  as  the  exponents 
of  public  opinion.  Such  a  feeling  no  doubt  has  actuated  the 
gentlemen  at  Huddersfield  who  recently  put  forth  a  memorial  in 
favour  of  Governor  Eyre. 

In  the  interests  of  the  United  Services,  which  have  been  so 
scandalously  assailed  for  simply  discharging  their  duty  when  called 
on  by  lawful  authority,  we  think  we  do  right,  not  only  in  referring 
to  this  memorial  with  its  signatures,  but  in  calling  on  other  honest 
and  impartial  men  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government  by 
announcing  their  general  concurrence  in  its  views. 


During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Citizen  King,  Louts 
Philippe,  it  was  the  fashion  to  affirm  that  on  his  death  the  whole 
political  system  of  the  world  would  fall  into  confusion ;  but  he  was 
removed  from  the  throne,  and  that,  too,  by  a  revolution,  and, 
though  there  was  undoubtedly  a  shaking  of  the  nations,  still  the 
great  political  deluge  has  not  happened  yet.  This,  we  take  it,  it 
will  be  with  regard  to  the  view  that  on  the  death  of  King  Leopold 
Belgium  must  inevitably  be  annexed  to  France.  It  has,  to  be  sure, 
been  shown  on  several  recent  occasions,  that  treaty-made  and 
treaty-guaranteed  States  are  not  so  secure  as  they  were  once  thought 
to  be,  but  public  opinion  has  been  so  strongly  pronounced  in  the 
flagrant  instance  of  the  despoiling  of  Denmark,  that  any  ruler  who 
has  a  character  to  lose  may  well  hesitate  to  set  himself  against  it  by 
imitating  the  conduct  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  This  consideration 
ought  to  restrain  those  who  speak  of  the  French  annexation  of 
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Belgiuod  as  merdy  a  question  of  time.  Belgiatt  is  a  small  state,  it 
is  trae,  bat  it  has  wonderAiIly  increased  in  wealth  and  all  that 
oonstitates  a  nation  under  the  long  reign  of  its  late  King;  its 
people  are  energetic  and  industrious,  gently  govenied  and  lightly 
taied,  and  it  can  hardly  be  believed  that  any  considerable  party 
among  its  people  can  desire  to  sacrifice  all  these  things  in  order  to 
form  an  unimportant  province  of  the  very  glorious^  but  sternly 
ruled  and  heavily  burdened.  Empire  of  France. 


Blake,  we  think  it  was,  who  remarked  that  an  English  man-of- 
war  spoke  all  languages ;  we  may  add  to  this*  that  its  captain  must 
be  a  man  of  encyclopedic  acquirements,  for  every  imaginable 
matter  may  come  under  his  cognisance,  and  but  too  often,  the 
problem,  be  it  what  it  may,  must  be  decided  off-hand.  In  Mr. 
Moens'  book  lately  published,  we  see  that  H.M.S.  Magicienne  was, 
last  Summer,  telegraphed  for  from  Malta,  to  assist  in  rescuing  the 
English  traveller  from  brigands  lurking  among  the  mountains 
behind  Salerno ;  and  more  recently  H.M.S.  Bulldog  has  had  the 
thankless  task  of  interfering  between  the  black  President  of  Hayti, 
and  another  sable  gentleman  called  Salnave,  whose  name  was  never 
before  heard  of  in  Europe  that  we  are  aware  of.  It  is  no  reproach  to 
the  gallant  captains  of  the  Magicienne  and  Bulldog  that  one  did 
not  succeed  at  all,  and  the  other  had  not  much  to  boast  of,  as  the 
result  of  their  exertions,  but  it  is  some  satisfaction  to  know  that 
it  was  natural  causes  and  not  the  prowess  of  their  adversaries  that 
caused  this.  The  Magicienne  could  not  leave  the  sea-shore,  the 
brigands  would  not  quit  their  mountains,  and  consequently  no 
meeting  hostile  or  otherwise  took  place.  The  Bulldog,  being  set 
at  defiance,  burnt  the  fleet  of  her  friend  Salnave,  and  knocked  his 
forts  about  his  ears*  but  in  her  eagerness  to  do  her 
work  thoroughly,  she  got  on  a  reef,  and  was  obliged  to  be  burnt 
herself,  to  avoid  giving  the  insurgents  the  glory  that  a  captured  man- 
of-war  would  seem  to  confer  on  them.  But  the  reproach  of  this 
''untoward  event''  was  soon  wiped  off  by  the  efforts  of  the  Lily 
and  Galatea,  which  ou  Lord  Mayor's  Day  bore  down  on  Cape 
Haytien,  then  besieged  by  15,000  Je&rardites,  who  had  been 
seven  months  over  the  job,  engaged  the  forts,  and  in  a  few  hoars 
silenced  them,  thus  showing  them  the  British  Navy  is  ''  ready,  aye 
ready,''  as  of  old  to  take  the  conceit  out  of  all  who  need  the  operation. 
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Many  of  our  readen  who  have  »enred  at  the  Gape,  are  no  doubt 
aware  that  the  study  of  meteorology  ia  there  pursued  with  vigour, 
system,  and  success.  The  South  African  Institution,  ever  since  its 
formation  in  1831,  has  made  meteorology  an  important  part  of  its 
iaboors,  and  in  conseqnence  a  very  large  number  of  observations 
has  been  collected.  To  reduce  these  to  order,  and  to  deduce  the  pro- 
per  results  from  them,  a  Meteorological  Commission  was  appointed, 
and  its  First  Seport  is  now  before  us ;  the  date  is  July  7th,  1862, 
but  it  is  accompanied  by  the  ''Provisional  Beport  for  1864, 
communicated  to  the  Meteorological  Commission,  8th  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  by  James  Adamson,  D.D."  From  the  two  documents, 
we  learn  that  it  is  the  endeavour  of  the  Commission  to  get  into 
working  order  some  such  system  as  that  of  our  own  meteorological 
office,  and  by  close  observation  of  wind  and  weather  to  give  in- 
<;reaaed  security  to  navigation.  Ten  observatory  stations  have 
already  been  supplied  with  a  complete  set  of  instruments  each,  and 
the  observations  already  made  are  of  very  great  interest  and  value. 
We  heartily  wish  success  to  their  labours. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


fWith  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  United  Services, 
this  department  of  the  Maoazinb  is  open  to  all  authenticated  com- 
mnnicaaons,  and  therefore  the  Editor  cannot  hold  himself  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed*] 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CHILLIANWALLAH. 

Sir. — Are  all  your  readers  aware  that  the  ground,  upon  which  the 
celebrated  Battle  of  Ohillianwallah  was  fought,  on  the  13th  Januarv,  1649, 
was  covered  with  jnnffle,  or  high,  thick  brushwood  for  miles  r  The 
jungle  extended  for  miles  in  every  direction. 

Tjbe  Sikh  arm^r,  under  Shere  Sing,  was  drawn  up  in  batUe  array  in 
the  middle  of  the  jungle. 

liord  Gough  ordered  the  Infiintry  Divisions  of  Oenerals  Gilbert  and 
Colin  Campbell  to  advance  into  the  middle  of  the  janffle,  to  capture 
^e  Sildi  euns.  Bri^;adier  Pope's  strong  brigade  of  Cava&y  formed  the 
right  flank  of  the  British  Army. 

A  weak  brigade  of  Cavalry  (White's),  and  Brind's  artillery,  under  thd 
command  of  Major- General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  were  on  our  extreme 
left 

There  was  an  interval  of  miles  between  the  two  flanks  of  the  British 
Army.  The  in&btrv  divisions  reached  the  Sikh  guns  and  captured 
many. 

Pope's  Cavalry  brigade,  upon  the  right,  disordered  by  the  jungle,  got 
into  confusion  and  retired. 

Thackwell,  upon  the  left  flank,  ordered  Brind's  artillery  to  keep  up  a 
hot  fire  upon  the  enemy,  and  three  or  four  squadrons   of^  White's 
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Cavalry  to  make  a  cbarge,  whiob,  however,  cost  manv  valuable  lives. 
White's  Cavalry  were  at  one  time  exposed  to  a  very  hot  fire  from  the 
Sikhs.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  however,  was  such  that  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Cavalry  to  make  any  eflfective  charges  I 

The  Sikh  sharpshooters  would  have  laid  low  too  many  British  Dra- 
goons in  that  impenetrable  jungle ! 
Of  course,  the  British  sustained  great  loss  in  this  memorable  battle. 

I  am,  &c., 
London,  December  1st,  1865.  Centurion. 

GUN-COTTOK 
Sir, — In  your  Number  of  November,  1865,  there  is  a  sbort  article  on 
"  The  Use  of  Qun-Cotton  for  War  Purposes,"  with  reference  to  which 
permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  Yiennose  correspon- 
dence of  the  "  Darmstadt  AUgemeine  Militare  Zeitung," 

"Vienna,  December  1  St.,  1865. 
"  In  consequence  of  orders  issued  by  the  Emperor  the  Gun-Cotton 
used  for  bursters  of  hollow  projectiles  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the  latter, 
and  together  with  whatever  may  be  in  store,  either  sold  by  auction  ot 
destroyed.    The  great  danger  of  explosion  of  this  material  when  thus, 
employed  seems  to  have  been  the  motive  of  this  measure. 

Your  most  obedient,  Oollodium.** 


CKITICAL     NOTICES. 

Chronicles  o?  Dartmoor.    By  Mrs.  Marsh.    3  vols. 

It  is  well,  ere  such  primitive-looking  tracts  and  such  primitive-living 
folks  as  Dartmoor  and  its  people  are  reduced  to  uniformity  with  the 
rest  of  England  by  the  invasion  of  the  railway,  now  hovering  on  their 
confines,  the  peculiarities  of  each  should  be  put  on  record  by  so  clever  a 
chronicler  as  Mrs.  Marsh.  She  does  not  indulge  in  "  sensational'* 
intricacies  of  plot,  but  instead,  she  gives  the  sayings  and  doinffs 
of  humble  people,  "  the  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"  wiUx 
one  benevolent  clergyman  watching  over  them,  whose  character  is 
a  very  study  for  all  who  would  depict  the  "  good  parson"  of  remote 
districts,  doin^  his  duty  by  his  flock,  and  idolized  by  them  in  return. 
The  village  of  Lamsleigh-on-the-Moor  is  his  residence,  and  has  been 
for  a  good  part  of  his  life.  When  the  tale  opens.  Parson  Hill  is 
an  elderly  widower,  whose  son.  Master  Charlie,  has  just  married,  an<i, 
it  seems  very  probable  that  a  fascinating  widow,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  will  in 
due  time  become  Charlie's  stepmother.  Whether  she  does,  or  does  noti 
we  do  not  feel  it  needful  to  say,  though  the  course  of  events  is  most 
amusingly  told ;  but  Parson  Hill  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  are  not  the  actual 
hero  and  heroine  of  the  tale,  though  bearing  an  important  part  in  it. 
The  role  is  filled  by  Isaac  Watson,  a  well-to-do  blacksmith,  with  ap. 
abundance  of  virtues,  and  knowledge  hardly  to  be  expected  in  hia 
station,  until  we  learn  that  as  the  lesSer  of  the  choir  and  of  the  ringers, 
he  enjoys  the  good  parson's  particular  regard,  and  is  helped  by  nim. 
with  books :  whilst  the  heroine  is  Mary  Cope,  the  pretty  schoolmistress, 
also  warmly  regarded  by  the  parson.  But  Isaac  has  one  besettingsin^ 
too  ^at  a  fon£iess  for  dder,  which  brings  down  on  him  Parson  Hill's 
displeasure;  and  as  he  adds  to  the  offence  of  wooing  and  winnina^ 
Mary,  they  are  both  cast  off.  Mary,  of  course,  is  deprived  of  her  school, 
and  as  both  she  and  her  husband  have  formerly  held  themselves  aloof* 
from  the  villagers,  they  are  now  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  annoyances^ 
which  at  last  seem  likely  to  have  a  fatal  ending.  Isaac  has  bought  a 
sewing  machine  for  his  wife,  and  as  such  a  thing  has  never  been  seen  on 
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Dartmoor,  poor  Mary  is  looked  on  as  a  "  witch,*'  all  the  ills  that  happen 
to  the  boors  and  cattle  in  the  neighbourhood  are  laid  to  her  charge,  and 
she  narrowly  escapes  with  her  life,  from  an  attack  made  on  her  during 
her  husband's  absence.  Things  eventually  improve.  Isaac  is  seen  really 
to  have  abandoned  his  drunken  habits,  the  parson's  favour  is  restored, 
and  Isaac  and  Mary  are  left  happily  employed  in  softening  the  manners 
and  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  Moor  people. 

In  BBch  a  novel  as  this,  it  is  evident  that  its  great  strength  must  be 
in  the  delineation  of  character;  and  how  this  is  done  will  be  best  shown 
tnr  a  brief  extract.  To  make  this  intelligible  we  must  premise  that  Mary 
Cope  has  a  visitor,  one  Susan  Picard,  the  assistant  of  a  Regent  Street 
miftiner,  and  on  Mary  meeting  with  an  accident  which  prevents  her 
attondance  at  school,  Susan,  who  has  an  excellent  opinion  of  her  own 
talents,  volunteers  to  supply  her  plaoe.  Parson  Hill  has  seen  how 
ignorant  and  frivolous  she  is,  and  he  determines  to  mortify  her. 

"  ^usan  was  promoted  to  Mary's  chair.  *  Now,  ragged  and  dirt^ 
little  child,'  said  Parson  Hill,  *go  to  Mistress  Susan  ricard,'  and  it 
seemed  to  Susan  he  singled  out  tne  dirtiest  and  most  untidy  child  in  the 
achooL  As  Susan  did  not  know  what  was  required  of  her.  Parson  Hill 
went  to  her  assistance.  *  You  see  these  holes  in  this  child's  frock  P' 
Snsaa  assented.  *  It  is  now  your  duty,  as  representing  Mistress  Mary 
Cope,  to  take  this  garment  from  the  child — in  other  words,  to  unfrock 
her,  and  teach  her  to  mend  it.'  And  Susan  fancied  the  parson's  voice 
was  already  less  suave  than  it  had  previously  been.  *  But  she  is  so 
dirty,'  stammered  Susan  in  dismay.  *  True,  O  young  lady — that  is 
Mistress  Susan  Picard,  she  is  dirty ;  but  bring  her  this  way,  we  will 
mend  even  that — come,  come,  come,  dirty  child — come.  Mistress  Susan 
Picard.*  And  Parson  Hill  led  the  way  to  a  natural  spring,  flowing 
from  a  rock  at  a  few  paces  from  the  entrance  to  the  school.  *  Now,  if 
you  please.  Mistress  Susan  Picard,'  and  the  parson  bowed  and  spoke  in 
his  most  courteous  tones,  *  make  clean  the  dirty  child — oh-h !  we  will 
mend,  mend — we  will  mend'  For  one  moment  Susan  hesitated;  but 
thonghtis  rapid,  and  she  feared,  if  she  resisted  this,  some  worse  scrape 
would  happen  to  her.  She  therefore  began  to  untie  the  child's  frock, 
while  the  vicar  called  out  lustily,  *  Jane  Hammer,  bring  soap  and  towels.* 
And  Susan  now  set  herself  to  work  in  earnest,  washed  the  dirty  child, 
and  returned  to  the  school-room  sore  at  heart  and  sadly  discomfited. 
Her  next  task  was,  not  to  mend  the  soiled  garment  of  the  child,  for  that 
would  hwe  been  comparatively  easy,  but  to  teach  the  little  thing  to  do 
it  As  the  child  could  not  sew  well  or  darn  at  all,  it  happened  naturally 
enough,  that  Susan  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble;  and  Parson  Hill 
amused  himself,  unknown  to  her,  by  watching  and  observing  that  every 
,  time  Susan  took  the  frock  in  her  own  hand,  ostensibly  to  show  the  child 
what  to  do,  she  herself  darned  several  rows  up  and  down ;  by  which 
means  the  long  tear  progressed  very  quickly :  and  when  Sasan  thought 
Parson  Hill's  attention  was  entirely  withdrawn  from  herself— though 
in  point  of  fact  this  never  happened — her  nimble  fingers  stitched  at 
their  topmost  speed,  in  the  hope  of  the  sooner  getting  rid  of  the  nasty, 
dirty,  smelling  frock,  and  very  stupid  and  dull  little  child.  Susan 
expected  to  find  the  acute  and  painful  sharpness,  or  knowiugnes.*^,  of  a 
London  child;  she  met  only  the  stolid  obtuseness  of  unawakened  intel- 
lect in  the  Dartmoor  bom.  *  I  should  not  care  one  bit  hearing  them  say 
that  lessons,'  thought  she  to  herself;  *  but  this  'orrid,  dirty,  raggei 
^apid  child  to  be  washed  and  darned —it  is  quite  abominable  I'  " 

Another  person  who  also  experiences  Parson  Hill's  skill  in  the  art  of 
ingeniously  tormenting,  whilst  preserving  the  extreme  of  courtesy  in 
language  and  demeanour,  is  Mr.  Gkiy,  a  young  curate  fresh  fromOjrfbrd, 
who  takes  upon  himself  to  put  the  vicar  right  on  certain  matters  of 
dress,  Ac.,  and  gets  mercilessly  roasted  for  his  pains.    The  curate  baa 
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dined  with  the  Vicar,  and  the  conyersation  has  been  forced  by  the 
former  into  a  variety  of  snbjects  distasteful  to  the  latter,  At  last  they 
come  to  "  tracts,"  and  the  Vicar,  pretending  not  to  know  where  they 
came  from,  speaks  of  some  that  he  has  seen  in  the  cottages  of  late  as 
"  great  trash/^ 

"  *  Pray,  did  you  notice  the  titles  of  the  tracts  you  so  easily  condemn  P* 
said  Mr.  Gray,  colouring  deeply.  "Happy  Jack,'  *The  Good  Old 
Woman,'  *  The  Two  Boys  who  went  Different  Ways,* '  said  Parson  HilL 

*  No,  these  are  not  at  all  like  the  *  Oxford  Tracts.'  I  gave  them  to  the 
poor  ignorant  people,'  said  Mr.  Gray.  *  If  the  *  Oxford  Tracts'  were  the 
finest  things  of  their  day,  I   should  think  thev  must  be  superior  to 

*  Happy  Jack,' '  said  Parson  Hill  courteously.  *  Gfive  the  *  Oxford  Tracts' 
to  such  benighted  heathens  as  are  to  be  found  on  this  moor  P  It  is  clear 
you  don't  understand  them.  I  will  explain.'  *  Excuse  me,  sir,'  said 
tarson  Hill,  bowing  low,  *  they  may  be  as  fine  as  you  say  they  are,  but 
I  do  not  desire  to  know  more  of  them  than  I  do  at  this  moment.'  *  How 
strange !'  said  Mr.  Gray.  *  Stranee !'  said  Parson  Hill,  smiline.  *  And 
yet  I  must  assure,  strang6  though  it  may  seem,  I  do  not  wish  to  read 
the  *  Oxford  Tracts ;'  but  then  i  do  not  wish  to  give  up  my  top*boots, 
my  corduroys,  my  pink  coat,  or  even  my  blue  one ;  they  are  all  satis- 
factorily suitable  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied.'  Consider 
your  cloth,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Gray,  angrily.  *  No,  no ;  I  shall  not  spare 
It,  after  all  these  years  of  wear,*  said  the  parson.  *  Your  cloth,  sir; 
your  cloth,'  reiterated  Mr.  Gray.  '  It  is  my  cloth,'  said  Parson  Hill, 
mildly.  *  But,  sir,  the  cleri^y  are  called  *  cloth,' '  said  Mr.  Gray,  in  his 
desire  to  explain,  only  mystifying  the  more.  *  In  the  *  Oxford  Tracts  P* 
said  the  incorrigible  parson.  '  Now,  Mr.  Gray,  since  you  don't  drink 
wine,  perhaps  you  eat  fruit  P'  *  In  London — indeed  I  may  say  in  all 
places — the  clergy  always  dress  in  black,'  said  Mr.  Gray.  *  There  is  no 
class  of  men  who  ought  to  cultivate  coolness  of  temper  more  than  the 
clergy,'  said  Parson  HiU.  '  Black  is  very  heating,  it  attracts  the  sun. 
How  glad  the  London  clergy  must  be  of  a  trip  to  the  country !  and  yon, 
Mr.  Gray,'  continued  Parson  Hill  blandly,  'you,  fresh  from  town,  pray 
wear  your  blue  coat,  or  your  pink  if  you  prefer  it.  Fortunately,  we 
are  free  as  air  on  Dartmoor,  and  may  wear  any  colour  we  please.  For 
my  part,  I  always  wear  my  comfortable  blue  at  dinner ;  and  when.  I 
have  had  my  wine,  I  go  to  my  snuggery,  take  off*  my  blue,  poj)  it  into  its 
hiding-place,  put  on  my  loose  vnrap,  and  have  my  agreeable  pipe! — ^that 
is  the  way  to  enjoy  your  pipe ;  and  then  George  serves  me  with  cofiee 
there ;  that  is,  when  I  am  alone — and  I  hope  to  make  you,  Mr.  Gray, 

?uite  at  home  with  me,'  said  Parson  Hill,  '  and  if  you  drink  wine,  which 
confess  is  an  extraordinary  thing,  perhaps  you  can  eigoy  a  pipe  or  a 
cigar  P  I  have  both.  I  wish  to  meet  your  taste,  and  make  you—  '  No, 
air,  thank  you — the  clerajy  don't  smoke  I'  '  Oh-h — the  '  Oxford  Traot' 
clergy — they  must  be  rather  a — a — marvellous  class  of  men,'  said  Parson 
Hill  musingly,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  they  don't  drink  wine^  nor  wear 
blue  or  pink  coats,  nor  ride  to  cover — perhaps  they  can't  ride  at  all — 
nor  wear  top-boots,nor  corduroys.  Well,  well,  they  nuss  many  pleasures ; 
but  let  us  not  grudge  them  their  way ;  let  them  have  their  day  wfail« 
it  lasts !  and  we,  Mr.  Gray,  will  have  our  day  in  our  way  I  And  now, 
since  I  see  you  don't  even  care  for  fruit,  suppose  we  go  to  the  drawings 
room— but — '  and  he  hesitated — *  I  am  sorry  there  are  no  ladles  to  reoeivB 
us.  Perhaps  now  the  '  Oxford  Tract '  clergy  would  think  me  a  very 
barbarous  nost,  if  they  were  by  any  chance  to  visit  me  P  Or — must  I 
add  to  their  long  ca^ogue  of  dislikes,  that  they  don't  like  ladies  P 
Gome,  come— I  see  I  weary  you— perhaps  you  like  music— I  have  a 
eapital  Broadwood,  you  shall  try  it.'  '1  don't  play,'  said  Mr.  Gray. 
'  I  do,'  said  the  parson,  as  he  opened  the  instrument  and  seated  hia- 
self." 
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Poor  Mr.  Ora^  ought  to  find  from  this,  that  he  has  more  than  his 
match;  but  he  is  rather  slow  in  learning,  and  he  exposes  himself 
to  many  needless  mortifications,  ere  his  task  is  accomplished. 

MiLLT*s  Hero.     By  the  Author  of  "Grandmother's  Money,"   Ac.    3 

vols. 

The  mention  of  the  anthor  will  at  once  suggest  the  nature  and  scope 
of  this  novel.  Like  "  Grandmother's  Money,"  it  deals  with  the  joys, 
the  woes,  the  temptations  of  middle,  if  not  even  humble  life ;  no  lords 
or  ladies  of  title  figure  in  its  pages,  but  the  course  of  one  of  Nature's 
gentlewomen  is  plainly  traced.  We  have  no  wish  to  deprive  any  reader 
of  the  pleasure  that  a  full  perusal  of  the  work  will  proauce,  and  there- 
fore we  can  say  little  of  the  story,  beyond  the  fact  that  Mr.  Laurence 
Baxford  is  the  "hero"  of  Milly  Athorpe,  responding  to  her  ideal  of  all 
that  a  great  and  true-hearted  man  ought  to  be,  though  we  confess 
Aat  we  have  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  him;  but  that  only  shows  the 
naturalness  of  the  portrait.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Devonshire,  where 
Mr.  Razford  is  a  partner  in  "  Meal  Desperation,"  the  senior  partner, 
Mr.  Jonathan  Fyrie,  having  a  daughter,  Hester,  who  is  destined  to  be 
Mrs.  Raxford,  and  certainly  would  be  if  her  father's  good  wishes  could 
bring  it  about.  Milly  is  in  an  inferior  position ;  but  she  charms  Mr, 
Raxford  as  he  charms  her,  and  a  sad  embrOglio  ensues.  That  all 
eventually  comes  right,  the  reader  need  not  fear;  but  we  do  not  feel 
onder  any  obligation  to  detail  all  the  steps  of  the  process,  or  even  to 
say  what  is  the  solution  of  the  riddle. 

Fbom  Cadet  to  Colonel.  The  Record  of  a  Life  of  Active  Service, 
By  MajorGeneral  Sir  Thomas  Seaton,  K.C.B.  2  vols. 
Thia  is  a  clever  book  by  an  Indian  officer,  a  man  who  ventures  to 
say  a  kind  word  for  the  Sepoy  army,  the  result  of  long  service  in  it, 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  to  fiy  for  his  life  from  his 
regixnent,  the  60th  Bengal  Native  Infantry.  He  went  out  to  India  Ia 
1882,  served  in  the  Bhurtpore  war,  and  in  both  the  advances  on 
Cabool,  was  one  of  the  )a;arrison  of  Jellalabad,  and  afterwards  came 
borne  on  furiough.  On  his  return  to  India,  he  observed  with  dismay 
the  tampering  with  the  authoritv  of  commanding  officers  which  was  the 
resnlt  oi  the  so-called  "  reforms  of  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  from 
that  time  forward,  he,  like  other  experienced  Indian  officers,  antici- 
pated sncfa  a  mutiny  as  eventually  occurred.  When  this  occurred,  he 
ma  in  command  of'^the  60th  N.  I.,  and  an  arduous  time  he  appears  to 
have  had  of  it»  fi>r  the  regiment,  though  suspected,  was  not  aisarmed, 
and  for  many  days  the  European  oflBcers  were  in  daily  danger  of  their 
fives :  some  of  the  older  men,  however,  protected  them,  and  at  last 
dieymade  their  escape  to  the  camp  before  Delhi.  After  the  fall  of  that 
stronghold,  our  author  was  entirely  employed  against  the  Rohilcund 
and  otlier  rebels,  was  made  first  a  Brigadier,  then  a  K.C  B,,  and  at  . 
Ae  cloee  of  th^  war  he  retired  from  the  service.  Those  who  wish  for 
»  connected  account  of  the  Afi*ghan  war,  and  the  "  avenging  expedition" 
wffl  fijid  tlic  story  of  both  well  told  by  our  author,  but  probably  many 
wiH  Jjc  artill  more  gratified  by  the  following  account  of  the  entente 
wrdiaU  that  prevailed  between  the  European  and  the  native  forces  at 
die  memorable  siege  of  Jellalabad. 

"An  this  time  the  greatest  cordiality  and  good  feeling  pre\^i1ed 
between  the  European  and  native  soldiers ;  only  on^  instance  of  dis- 
tgreement  ever  came  to  my  ears.  I  made  a  short  note  of  it  in  my 
journal,  and  it  may  be  interesting.  After  a  shower  of  rain  the  nn- 
pared  streets  of  the  town  always  became  a  qiass  of  mud,  leaving  only 
a  little  path  at  each  side,  scarcely  wider  liian  a  ahoe;  of  course,  when 
two  people  passed  each  other,  it  required  the  nicest  management  to  t 
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prevent  one  or  both  going  into  the  mud.  A  sepoy  of  my  company  met 
a  soldier  of  the  13th  in  this  narrow  path;  the  soldier  overbalanced 
himself  and  stepped  into  the  mud.  Being  a  very  hot-tempered  man, 
without  a  moment's  consideration  he  struck  the  sepoy  a  violent  blow. 
The  latter  immediately  came  off  to  make  his  complaint  to  me.  The 
matter  was  on  the  instant  referred  to  Sale,  who  was  exceedingly  angry, 
blew-up  the  soldier  fearfully,  and  ordered  him  into  confinement,  with 
a  view  to  further  proceedings.  As  the  adjutant  was  marching  the 
soldier  off,  the  sepoy  took  Sale  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *  General  Sahib, 
forgive  him ;  there  has  not  been  one  quarrel  between  any  of  us  ever 
since  the  regiments  have  been  together,  why  should  there  be  now? 
You  have  scolded  him,  so  pray  forgive  him.'  The  General  granted 
the  sepoy's  request.  The  soldier  said  he  was  very  sorry  he  had  given 
way  to  his  temper  and  struck  a  man  who  could  behave  so  generously. 

**  Great  numbers  of  the  soldiers  had  friends  amongst  the  sepovs,  with 
whom  they  were  always  walking,  and  I  have  more  than  once  known  a 
soldier,  when  dying,  send  for  his  sepoy  firiend  to  be  with  him  in  his 
last  moments." 

On  one  occasion  a  sally  was  made,  and  a  capture  effected  of  a  large 
number  of  sheep  and  goats,  Akber  Khan  being  in  the  habit  of  amusing 
his  people  by  diiving  flocks  and  herds  close  under  the  eyes  of  the 
half-starved  garrison.  On  this  occasion  the  native  troops  shewed  great 
generosity, 

"  We  now  retired  as  fast  as  possible ;  but  before  we  could  reach  the 
gate,  some  of  the  enemy  got  on  the  top  of  Piper's  Hill,  and  we  had  one 
man  killed  and  eight  slightly  wounded.  We  were  all  in  the  highest 
spirits,  and  when  the  enemy,  dancing  with  rage,  showed  themselves  on 
tne  height,  they  were  saluted  with  shouts  of  laughter  and  "  B-a-a — 
B-a-a !"  all  along  the  wall.  We  got  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  sheep 
and  a  few  goats ;  which  gave  sixteen  days'  meat  for  all  the  Europeans 
in  garrison,  at  three-quarter  rations.  The  General  gave  forty  sheep  to 
the  men  of  my  regiment,  but  as  they  knew  that  for  many  days  the 
Europeans  had  received  only  six  ounces  of  meat,  including  bones, 
daily,  they,  with  great  good  feeling,  desired  that  the  sheep  should 
be  given  to  the  English  soldiers,  for  whom  they  said  such  food  was 
necessary,  and  that  they  themselves  could  do  very  well  for  some  days 
yet  on  the  rations  they  were  allowed.  This  act  elicited  the  following 
letter  from  the  13th : — 

**  To  Colonel  Dennie.  Sir, — In  the  name  of  the  N.C.O.  and  privates 
of  the  regiment  under  your  command,  I  trust  you  will  pardon  my 
addressing  to  you  this  letter,  requesting  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
communicate  to  our  brother  soldiers  of  the  35th  N.I.  our  thanks  for  the 
good  feeling  evinced  towards  us  in  giving  us  their  share  of  yesterday's 
capture,  more  especially  at  the  present  time  of  the  garrison  being  on 
reduced  rations.  Believe  me,  sir,  that  feeling  is  more  gratifying  to  us 
than  the  value  of  the  gift,  and  we  shall  ever  leel  the  obligation  our  old 
comrades  and  brother  campaigners  have  placed  us  ^nder.  I  have,  Ac 
(Signed)    George  Munrowd.    Jellalabad,  April  Ist,  1842. 

**  All  this  added  greatly  to  our  satisfaction  at  this  timely  capture,  and 
made  us  as  merry — as  possible,  I  was  nearly  saying ;  but  an  addition  to 
our  enjoyment  was  in  store  for  us.  On  the  Sri,  a  spy  came  in  and  told 
us  that  when  Akber  learnt  that  we  had  captured  nis  sheep,  he  burst 
into  such  a  transport  of  fury,  that  his  people  were  afraid  to  go  near 
him.*' 

We  are  sorry  that  want  of  space  hinders  us  from  giving  any  inrther 
extracts  from  this  interesting  work. 

Enolish  Travbllxba  akd  Italian  Brigands.    A  Narrative  of  Capture 
and  Captivity.    By  W.  J.  C.  Moens.    2  vols. 
WhDst  some  men  are  horn  great,  others,  it  is  said,  have  g^reatness 
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throat  upon  them,  and  very  uncomfortable  tbey  often  find  it.  Few 
men  have  more  reason  to  heartily  agree  with  this  than  the  author  of 
the  present  volumes.  To  an  ambitious  man  it  might  be  something  to 
oocnpy  a  large  share  of  public  attention  all  over  Europe,  as  Mr.  Moens 
did  in  the  summer  of  the  last  year — we  now  learn  the  price  he  paid  for 
it  One  hundred  and  two  days  passed  mainly  in  cold  and  hunger,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  death  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  hideous 
raffians  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen,  ever  before  his  eyes,  being 
for  the  whole  time  without  the  shelter  of  a  roof  for  a  single  night,  and 
not  even  allowed  to  take  off  his  clothes,  presents  a  picture  of  misery 
•hnost  unexampled,  and  renders  it  wonderful  indeed  that  he  has  lived 
to  tell  the  tale.  The  only  adventure  that  we  can  call  to  mind  at  all 
resemblinfl;  this,  is  the  capture  of  Lieutenant  White  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  by  the  Garlists,  as  told  by  himself  in  our  pages  some  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  but  he  was  fortunate  in  soon  being  given  over  to 
the  custody  of  men  who,  though  they  fought  in  an  unpopular  cause, 
yet  conducted  themselves  in  accordance  with  the  rules  oi  war,  and  who 
therefore  made  his  captivitv  as  bearable  as  they  could.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  prolongation  of'^the  suffenngs  of  Mr.  Moens  was  directly 
owing  to  the  conduct  of  the  Italian  military  authorities.  From  the 
best  of  motives,  no  doubt,  they  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  ransom,  being  apparently  confident  of  their  own  power  to 
release  him  by  the  strong  hand ;  bnt  thev  failed,  and  we  now  see  very 
clearly  that  it  could  not  he  otherwise.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  peasantry  (as  distinguished  from  the  landed  proprie- 
tors) in  Southern  Italy  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  brigandage ; 
for  they  furnish  supplies  of  food,  water,  ammunition,  &c.,  to  the 
brigands,  and  at  such  exorbitant  rates  (a  single  cartridge  for  a  revolver 
costing  a  ducat,  and  bread  a  shilling  a  pound)  that  Mr.  Moens  calcu- 
lates that  at  least  five-sixths  of  the  ransom-money  go  into  the  pockets 
of  those  who  do  not  take  up  arms  themselves,  but  are  so  well  known 
as  the  abettors  of  those  who  do,  that  they  have  received  the  name  of 
^^tantUengoli^  and  as  such  are  a  recognised  class  of  Italian  society. 
Thns  we  can  account  for  the  fact  otherwise  so  inexplicable,  of  some 
thirty  marauders  baffling  all  the  efforts  of  thousands  of  regular  troops, 
passing  unharmed  between  their  posts,  hiding  for  days  together  in 
caves  within  a  few  yards  of  a  high  road  close  to  a  ^mson  town,  and 
after  three  months  of  such  work,  walking  off  in  triumph  with  £5000 
M  the  prize  of  their  exertions. 

We  do  not  mean  to  give  here  an  outline  even  of  Mr.  Moens*  storjr. 
All  that  has  hitherto  been  known  has  been  in  every  newspaper  m 
Europe ;  his  captivitv  has  been  the  theme  of  debate  many  a  time  in 
both  the  English  and  the  Italian  Parliaments,  and  the  cause  of  a  display 
of  telegraphic,  diplomatic  and  military  activity  altogether  unprece- 
dented, but  all  these  have  been  only  the  exterior  features ;  Mr.  Moens 
alone  can  tell  us  how  he  fared  among  the  brigands,  what  such  people 
are  really  like,  and  he  has  unluckily  for  himself  acquired  the  right  to 
suggest  some  practical  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Italian  Government  have  met  with  such  decided  failure  that  we 
should  think  they  would  be  glad  to  learn  from  any  quarter  what  to  do 
with  the  greatest  pest  that  has  ever  afflicted  a  land  calling  itself  civilized, 
—we  mean  an  organized  system  of  robbery  and  murder  in  which  the 
whole  labouring  population  are  concerned.  Therefore  referring  all 
who  would  know  tne  details  of  a  painfully  exciting  story  to  the  work 
itself,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  an  extract  which  will  give  a 
fidr  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  book,  merely  premising  that,  though  it 
bears  only  the  name  of  Mr.  Moens,  it  is  the  joint  production  of  himself 
and  his  wife. 

After  visiting  Sicily,  in  the  spring  of  1865,  and  there  j 
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acqaaintance  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Aynsley  and  his  wife,  the  whole  party 
proceeded  to  Naples,  and  thence  by  railway  to  Salerno.  Hence, 
receiving  positive  assurances  that  tne  road  was  perfectly  safe,  and 
guarded  by  soldiers  throughout,  they  drove  to  Pa^stum,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  accompanied  by  a  cavalry  escort,  and  duly  explored  the  temples. 
When  they  wished  to  return,  no  soldiers  were  to  be  found,  they  having, 
as  it  afterwards  appeared,  been  drawn  off  to  allow  of  a  negotiation  being 
carried  on  for  the  ransom  of  some  Italian  captives,  but  without  any 
notice  being  given  to  the  English  party.  On  their  way  back»  their 
carriage  was  stopped  on  the  high  road,  near  Battipaelia,  by  a  body  of 
some  thirty  armed  men,  who  sprang  out  from  a  corn-neld,  ordered  the 
two  gentlemen  to  descend,  and  marcned  them  at  once  out  of  sight ;  but 
did  not  molest  the  ladies,  who,  after  passing  the  night  in  the  village, 
repaired  to  Salerno,  and  sought  an  interview  witn  the  General  in 
command.  Troops  were  at  once  ordered  out.  Government  officials  of 
every  grade,  private  friends  and  public  journals  applied  to,  but  month 
after  month  passed  away,  and  Mr.  Moens  was  still  in  captivity.  Ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  the  brigands,  one  of  the  captives  was  to  be 
liberated,  in  order  to  raise  the  ransom  for  both,  they  drew  lots,  feeling, 
as  Mr.  Moens  says,  that  they  were  drawing  for  life;  Mr.  Aynsley  won, 
and  most  strenuously  he  exerted  himself  to  fulfil  his  commission,  both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moens  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  him.  Mr.  Moens 
had  very  soon  a  taste  of  what  sort  of  a  life  he  was  to  lead. 

"  I  was  put  under  the  charge  of  four  or  five  men,  and  ordered  off  to 
the  rear.  1  turned  round  and  saw  Mr.  Aynsley  and  his  two  guides 
walking  down  the  hill.  It  was  a  trying  moment.  I  was  now  driven  on 
at  a  fast  pace,  and  in  a  minute  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  the  ballet 
whizzing  over  my  head.  This  was  from  the  soldiers  whom  Mr.  Aynsley 
met  almost  immediately  after  leaving  us.  The  brigands  answered  this, 
and  there  was  a  brisk  fire.  I  triecT to  go  off  to  the  right,  thinking  an 
escape  possible,  but  was  turned  immediately ;  my  foot  slipped,  and  I 
fell  down  some  depth,  for  the  mountain  was  very  steep,  and  all  the 
stones  loose.  I  was  very  much  shaken,  and  I  thought  my  arm  waft 
broken.  I  could  hardly  move  it,  but  I  was  made  to  ^et  up,  and  to  the 
cry  "  Oorre,  corre"  on  we  went.  The  hill  was  very  high,  the  base  of  it 
covered  with  fir-trees.  1  looked  up,  and  saw  the  rest  of  the  band  lining 
the  top  of  the  hill  in  skirmishing  order,  firing  as  fast  as  they  conlcL 
The  shots  of  the  soldiers  now  came  rattling  round  ns  as  we  passed  from 
bush  to  bush  one  by  one ;  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  to  run 
the  gauntlet.  At  last  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  where  we 
found  a  rushing  torrent  ten  yards  wide ;  the  fire  was  too  hot  for  hesita- 
tion, so  one  by  one  the  brigands  waded  over.  I  had  to  follow ;  on  I 
went,  the  water  up  to  my  waist,  rushing,  foaming  over  the  stones,  and 
the  bullets  splashing  into  it  on  all  sides  of  me.  I  do  believe  the  soldiers 
took  special  aim  at  me,  the  tallest  of  the  party.  My  death  would  no 
doubt  have  saved  them  considerable  trouble.  Had  it  not  been  for  my 
stick,  I  should  have  been  carried  away  by  the  force  of  the  stream ;  as  it 
was,  I  had  to  cross  in  an  oblique  direction,  landing  on  the  other  side 
only  two  yards  above  a  waterfall  of  some  height.  The  brigand  who 
followed  me  was  washed  down,  and  went  head  over  heels  over  the 
fall,  but  he  was  not  much  hurt,  and  scrambled  out  below.  The  others 
passed  over  safely,  and  we  hurried  up  the  steep  ascent  over  the  other 
side  for  some  considerable  distance  till  we  were  concealed  amon^  the 
trees,  and  safe  from  the  fire  of  the  troops.  I  thanked  Grod  for  my 
escape  from  my  rescuers,  and  felt  anything  but  charitably  disposed 
towards  their  rulers,  who  ought  years  ago  to  nave  cleared  their  country 
from  these  rufiians,  instead  of  leaving  them  alone  till  they  carried  ofltan 
Englishman.  We  rested  nmong  the  trees  until  nightfall.  At  Runset 
we  saw  about  two  hundred  soldiers  in  a  body  ascpn^in^^tjhe  opposite 
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bank  by  a  path  from  the  Btream.  They  cheered  as  they  marched  alonff. 
I  tamed  to  the  brigands  and  said,  '*  You  have  lost  some  comrades. ' 
They  did  not  choose  to  admit  this.  Afler  dark  some  more  shots  were 
heard,  and  the  band  was  surprised  again.  The  other  prisoners  managed 
to  escape —lucky  fellows — tney  were  but  small  fry,  and  were  forgotten 
in  the  excitement  of  the  fight ;  but  the  greatest  care  was  taken  of  me. 
I  was  never  allowed  a  chance  for  a  moment.  When  it  was  dark,  we  saw 
the  bivouac-fire  of  the*  troops.  We  had  no  fire,  but  lay  down  under  our 
capotes,  I  lying  between  two  men.  We  soon  forgot  our  fatigue  in 
sleep,  and  an  hour  before  sunrise  I  was  woken  up,  stiff  from  the 
cold  and  wet,  for  the  passage  through  the  river  had  thoroughly  soaked 
me.  The  walking,  however,  warmed  us,  and  after  an  hour  s  march,  by 
which  time  the  S&y  had  dawned,  we  reached  a  spot  hidden  by  broom, 
all  golden  with  the  vellow  blossoms.  It  was  a  lovely  place,  the  ground 
mossy,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  creepers,  graceful  ferns,  and  fox- 
gloves. Here  we  rested,  a  murmuring  stream  running  below.  The 
ferns  were  at  least  ten  feet  high.  I  laid  down  and  tried  to  sleep,  but 
my  thoughts  would  not  allow  me.  I  kept  thinking  of  the  desolate 
situation  of  my  wife,  and  of  the  anxiety  that  would  be  felt  by  my  family 
in  England.  I  looked  round  for  a  chance  of  escaping,  and  edged  off  as 
&r  as  I  c  )uld  fh>m  the  men,  but  the  slightest  movement  caused  them 
to  look  after  me  with  the  cry  Chsfate  ?  We  were  on  the  edge  of  a  hill, 
at  the  base  of  which  ran  the  rivulet,  crossed  by  a  rude  bridge  formed  of 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  We  saw  soldiers  passing  at  intervals  all  in  small 
bodies,  eight  or  ten  at  a  time,  over  the  bridge  and  along  a  bridle-path 
near.  It  struck  me  that^I  might  run  off  and  cry  out  to  the  soldiers ;  but 
it  was  soon  intimated  to  me  by  the  brigands  (they  must  have  divined 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind)  that  if  1  attempted  to  escape  I  should 
be  shot  at  once.  I  noticed  that  the  soldiers  looked  like  mites,  thus 
showing  the  great  height  of  the  mountain,  and  the  distance  we  were 
from  tliem.  f  now  turned  my  attention  to  nearer  objects,  looking  at 
the  violets  and  forget-me-nots.  I  then  read  mv  prayer-book,  which 
I  had  found  in  my  pocket  This  was  \\  great  find,  and  afforded  me  the 
greatest  comfort  throughout  my  capcivity.  I  read  some  of  the  Psalms, 
which  brought  tears  to  my  eyes.  The  brigands  soon  perceived  this,  and 
entreated  me  not  to  be  down-hearted,  as  they  would  not  hurt  me, 
if  they  got  the  money  soon.  I  told  them  that  it  was  not  fear  but  grief 
for  what  my  wife  was  suffering  on  my  account.  Talking,  however,  iras 
not  my  humour  then,  and  I  would  say  no  more  to  them,  but  returned 
to  my  sad  meditations." 

Before  taking  leave  of  Mr.  Moens*  work,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
that  it  is  well  illustrated.  We  have  a  portrait  of  the  author,  also  por- 
traits of  Manzo  and  another  of  the  brigands,  and  several  spirited 
sketches  of  the  scenery  of  Southern  Italy,  which  make  us  regret  that  so 
fair  a  region  should  be  i^-govemed. 


OB  ITU  A  HY. 


Major-Gteneral  John  Fitzmanrice,  K  H.,  lieutenant  of  her  Majesty's 
Body  Guard,  died  on  Christmas-eve  at  Dray  ton-green,  Ealing,  aged  /3. 
The  late  gallant  officer,  who  had  for  some  years  held  the  post  of  lieu- 
tenant of  ner  Majesty's  Body  Guard,  entered  the  army  in  April  1811, 
and  served  in  the  remnsula  till  the  end  of  the  war  in  lol4.  He  served 
also  in  the  campaign  of  1816,  and  led  the  advanced  guard  at  Quatre 
Bras,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  recognition  of  his  dis- 
tinguished services,  he  was  made  by  William  IV.  a  Knight  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelpldc  Order  in  1833.  The  gallant  officer,  on  obtaining 
his  majority,  went  on  half-pay.  He  had  received  a  silver  war  medal 
with  eight  clasps  for  his  services  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Waterloo 
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8rATION8  OP  THE  fiOTAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION. 

{Corrected  to  26lA  December.) 
With  the  Datet  of  Commi9»ion  o/tJke  ojfficere  in  Command, 


AboBldr,  Mk  se,  Sir  y.  L.  Meaiutock*    18M, 

Junaict 
AohiUes,  36.  ic^  Capt  £.  W.  Yaiuittart»  1866, 

Channel  Squadron 
Acorn,  Hon.  Ship,  Maat.-GoiB.  D.  H.  Speer, 

186(L  Slhanghai 
Actire,  dO,  Trdning  Ship,  for  Naval  Reserve, 

Com.  B.  S.  de  R  HaU,  1861,  Sunderland 
Adder,   at.  vea..    Second   Maater  W.   Blakej, 

(acting)  Chatham 
Adventure.  8,  sc  troop  ship,  Capt.  C.  L.  Waddi- 

love,  1862,  China 
Advice,  at  vea..  Second  If  aatcr  Com.  M.  C.  Ray- 

mondt  1849,  Quecnatown 
Alberta,  1  pad..  Staff  Com.  Welch,  1863,  apodal 

aervice 
Albacore,  1,  Capt.  W.  J.  Fallen,  1856,  Bermuda 
Alert,  17,  sc.  Uim.  A.  J.  Innes,  1861,  Pacific 
Algeiine,  8,  lieut.-Com.  Tmcker,  1866,  Chma 
Archer,  IS,  ac.  Capt  F.  Marten,  (1861)  Coast 

of  Afhca 
Arethusa,  S6,  so.,  (Captain  Macdonald,  Sheemcsa. 
Argus.  6,  steam  ves.  Com.  H.  L.  Ronnd,  1863, 

China 
Asia,    Rear   Admiral   Cteorge  EUiot,   (]apt.  H. 

CaldweU.  C.B.,  1863,  Guard  Ship  of  Reserve, 

Poitamoi^ 
Assurance,  4,  sc.   Com.    H.  B.  Woolloombe, 

1860.  Mediterranean 

Aarora,  36,  sc.  Capt.  A.  ¥.  R.  De  Horaey.  1867. 

North.  America  and  West  Indies 
Banterer,  S,  se.,   Lieut-Commander    Tonkin, 

China 
Barrosa,    Si,    sc.    Captain    n.    Boys,    1868, 

(Thina 
Banterer,   sc,  S,  Lieat-(^om.  Tomkias.  1816, 

China 
Basilisk,   6,  Captain  W.  N.  W.  Hewett,  V.a 

Sheemess,  1862. 
BUck    Eagle,    8,  pad,    Staff-Corn.    Whillier, 

1863,  Fortamottth 
Black  Prmcc  41,  sc.  Oipt.  Lord  V.  H.  Keir. 

(1862)  (Channel  Sqwuiron 
Boscawea,   20,    Com.  MacLeod  B.  Cockcraft, 

1866,  Training  Ship,  Southampton 
Bouncer,  2    sc.  gunboat,  Lieut-(^om.  F.  W. 

Lewis,  1864,  China 
Brilliant,  16,  Com.  J.  £.  Bickford,  1860,  Naval 

Reserve  Drill  SIup,  Dundee 
Brisk,  16,  Capt  W.  C.  Hope.  1861,  Anstnlia 
Bristol,  89,  Commodore.  0.  T.  P.  Hornby.  Capt 

Leverson  £.  Somerset  1862,  W.  C.  Afhca. 
Brttannia,    8,    C^et  Training  Ship,    Captain 

R.  A.  PoweU,  C.B.,  1856,  Dartmouth 
BuslATd,   y,  sc.   gunboat,   Lieut-Com.  Adams 

1866,  Qiina 
Buzzard,   4^   st    ves„   Com.    C.    6.  Lindsay, 

1861,  North  America  and  West  Indies 
Cadmus,  21,  sc.   Cap.  A*    C.  Gordon,  1868, 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies 
Caledonia,  31.  Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  A.  C.  Foley, 

18607Flagof  R«ir  Ad.  Yelverton,  Mediter. 

ranean 
Cambridge,  gunnery  Ship,  Capt  C  J.  F.  £wart, 

1866,  bevonport 
Cameleon,  17,  ac  Com.T.  M.  Jones,  1869,  ordered 

home 
Canopus,  Naval  Barrack,  Capt  T.  H.  Mason, 

(1849)  Devonport 
Qaradoc,  paddle.  2;  Lieut-Com.  £.  H  Wilkinson, 

1866,  Mediterranean 
Castor,  22,  Ck)m.  C.  K.  Jackson,  1864,    Naval 

Reatnre  Drill  Ship,  Shields 


Chanticleer,  17.  sc.   Com.  W.  Fenwidc  1866, 

Meditemuieaa 
Clio,  22.   sc,  Capt   N.  £.  B.  Tvnour,   1859^ 

Pacific 
Cockatrice,  2.  ae.  Lwut  Com.  R.  M.  OiUaon 

(1855),  Mediterranean 
Cockchafer,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  lieut-Com.  Hoirard 

Kerr,  1867,  China 
Columbine,  4.  sc.  Com.  T.  Le  H.  Ward.  1861» 

Padtic 
Conqueror,  78,  sc,  Capt.  W.  6.  Luard.   1857» 

Japan  (ordered  boine) 
Coquette,  4,  sc.  Commander  A.  G.  R.  Roe,  1863^ 

Chma 
Ckmnorant  4,  sc  Com.  G.  D.  Bfoad,  1860,  China 
Cordelia,  11,  sc.  Com.  De  Wahl,  1860,  Nvth 

America  and  West  Indies 
Caromande]«   6,  st.    ves.,  lieut  Com.  D.  A. 

Denny,  1868,  China 
Constance,  39,  sc.  Captain  E.  K.  Barnard,  special 

service 
Cossack,   20,  sc,  Capt.  R.  D.  White,    1856, 

Mediterrraneaa 
Cumberhmd,  24,  Capt.  G.  G.  Randolph.  leoeiv- 

ing  ship,  Sheemess 
Curaooa,   &,  Commodore  Sir    W.    WisenaB* 

Bart,  C.B ,  Australia 
Cygnet  6,  sc.  Com.  G.  R.  MiaU,  1862,  North 

America  and  Weat  Indies 
D^daluB,    16,   Com.    £.    Field,    1869,    Naval 

Reserve  Drill  ship,  Bristol 
Dart,  6.  sc  Com.  F.  W.  Richards,   (1860)    (w 

dered  home) 
Dasher,  2,  st.  ves.,  Com.  P.  De  Sanamarez,  1864 

Channel  Islands 
Dauntless,  31.  sc  C^  £.  P.  Yon  Donop,  1866, 

0)ast  Guard,  River  Humber 
Dee,  1,  St.  Stan  Ship,  Mas.-Com.  6.  Raymond, 

1858,  partioalar  service 
Defence.  16.  sc  OapU  A.  PhUlisMMre,  1866,  Cha- 
nel Squadron 
Devastation.  6,  st  ves..  Com.  W.  K.  JoOiffe, 

1866,  Pacifte 
Donegal,  81,  sc,  Capt  J.  A.  Paynter,  1864, 

Liverpool 
Dotercl.  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut  Com.  R.  Elliot, 

1864.  S  JC.  Coast  of  America 
DromedaiT,  sc  store-ship,  Mast-Corn.  Allard, 

(1661),  narticular  service 
Duke  of  WclU^gton,  49.  Barrack  Ship,  Capt. 

J.  Secconibe,  1859,  Portamonth 
Duncan,  81,  sc,  Yice-Adm.   Sir  James   Hope, 

K.C.B  ,  Capt.  R.  Gibson,  1868.  N.  Americn 

and  West  Indies 
£agle,   60,    Cdmmander  W.  £,  Fisher.  1856, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Liverpool 
Eclipse,  4,  sc,  Oun.  £.    R.  I'remantlc,   1861, 

Australia 
Egmont  receiving  ship.  Cu»t  F.  A.  B.  Cranfurd, 

1866,  BaodeJanevo 
Elfin,   pad.    Mas.-Com.    A.    Ballistan,   185S, 

Portsmouth 
Enchantress,    1,  st.  Admiralty  Yacht    Staff- 
Corn.  J.  £.  Petley,  1863,  particular  service 
Enterprise,  4,  sc.  Com.   C.  J.  Rowley,  1861, 

Mediterranean 
Esk,  21, sc,  Capt.  J.  P.  Luce.  1858,  Auatnlia 
Espoir.   6,  ae.   Com.  M.   L.  S    Peile,    1862, 

W.C.  of  Africa 
Excellent   gunnery   ship,    Capt   A.  C.    Key 

C.B.,  1850,  Portomouth 
Fairy,  sc  yacht,  tender  to  Yictoria  and  Albert 

Staff^Com.  I).  N.  Waleh,  186S,  ?0rt«no«th 
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FWam.  17,  ic.  Con.  Q.  H.  Pwkia,    a8«»J 

Fnm.  K .  17.  Captain  Hon.  W.  C.  Talbot,  1860, 

N.  America  and  West  Indiea 
Ferret,    8,    Training    Brig.    Lient.-Com.    &. 

Maosel,  1862.  Southampton 
Flreflr.  5,  at.  rea.  Lient  -Com.  0.  K.  WiUdnion, 

18H  Mediterranean    (rarrey) 
FSrmeen.  at  rea^  Staff  Com.  F.  W.  Paul,  IMS, 

Poftamontfa 
FSagard,  18.   Couimodore.    H.    Bunlop,  C.B., 

Woolwich 
Flamer.  2,  ac.  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  A.  laton, 

1867.  China 
Formidable,    2«,  Tice  Admiral  Sir  C.  Talbot, 

K  V.B.,  Capt.  John  Fulford,  1848.  Sheemcaa 
Forvnrd,  S«  ae.  lieut   Com.  H.  W.  Fox,  18M, 

Faeific 
Fox,    S.   IC.  atore-ahip.    Staff- Com.  Morlartjr, 

particular  aerrice 
Fredierick  William,  74.  ae.  Cap.  £.  Heathcote 

18A7.  Coaat  Guard,  Queenitown 
Qalatea,  26,  ae.  Cap.  R.  Maguire,  18M,  ordered 


Gancea,  training  ahip.  Com.  F.  H.  Stevana,  18M, 

Falmouth 
Gannet,  1 1  Capt  W.  Chimmo,  1064^  N.  America 

and  Weat  Indiea 
Gibrahar,  81.  ac  Capt.  R.  Coote.  18M.  Medi- 

terrvnean 
GtidiatDr,  6.  it.  tcs.,  Capt  ApUn,  1861.  Devonport 
Gleaner,  gunboat,  Lieut.  F.  Hardy,  Brazila 
Graaahopper,  S,   ac.  gunboat,    Lt.  Com.  G.  D. 

Morant.  1857.  China 
Greyhound.    17,   Captain   C.    SHiriing.    166S, 

Deronport 
Hnndy,  1.  at.  Tta.,  9ub.-Iieut.  Jonaa   (acting) 

Giaat  ofAfHea 
Hardy.  8.  ac  gunbt,  Lieut.  Com.  Morioe,  1869, 

China 
Harpv,  pad...  1.  liest-Com.  Howortb,   1866, 

Green  wicb 
Haatinsa,  60.  ac.  Rear- Ad.  Charlea  Frederick, 

K.C.B..  C^.  J.  Corbett,  1867,  Queenatown 
Haroek,  S.  ac.  gunbt,  Lieut.  P.  IS  Lnard,  1866 

China 
Haughty.  1  ac  gunboat,  Lient-Com.  Mainvar- 

ing,  China 
Hector.  SK  te.,  Capt.  Freedy,  C.B.,  1866,  Channel 

Sfpiadroii 
Hehcon,    Commander  Morgan    Singer,   1662, 

Fortamouth 
Heaper.  Vac.   atore  ahip,  Staff-Con.  Tham, 

1868,  China 
Hibemia,  rec  ahip.  Rear  Adm.    H.    KeSett, 

Com.  0.  L.  Noreock,  1860,  MalU 
Highflyer.  90  ac.  Cap.  M.  S.  Paalay,  1860, 

Mocambioue 
Hydra.  1.  at  rea..  Com.  A.  L.  Manaell,  1866, 

Mediterranean  (aurvey) 
ImpLuaible.  94.  Com.  E.  L.  H.  Ray,  1860,  Train- 

ing  Sh^.  Deronport 
Imprecnable,  7S,  Cnpt  F.  S.  Ttanlett  (166S) 

Training  Ship,  Deronport 
IndoB,  Rear  Admiral  T.  M.  C.  Symonda.  C.B.. 

Capt  W.  Edmonatone.  C3.,  186S,  Devonport 
Induatnr.  8,  ac   atore  ahip,    Maat.    Com.  K. 

C.  t.  Tonel.  1860.  particular  aervice 
Inaolent,  9,  Lieut-Com.  Nicholaa.  China 
Inreatigator,    9,    at.  vea.    Snb.-Iieut.  Duthy, 

Coutof  Africa 
Irreaiatible,   94.   ac.  Capt  3.  Borlaae,   1864, 

Coaat  Guard,  Southampton. 
lab,  2,  Store  Depot,  Maat-Com.  Loney,  1860, 

Sierra  Loone 
Jaekall,  4,  &t.  rea.,  TJeut  Com.  H.  M.  N.  Ihrer. 

1865,  Scotch  >*iaheriea. 
Janua,  1,  Lieut-Cotii.  Povr*.  1864,  China 
Jaaenr,  6.  ac    Com.  W.  J.  H.  Orubbe  (1861) 

Coaat  of  Africa 
Kestrel,  1.  ac.  Lieut-Com.  Grant  1867,  China 


Laadrail,  6.  ae..  Com.  H.  L.  Maitlaai,  Waai 

Coaat  of  Afnca 
I^ander,  69,  ac  Omunodore  T.  Hanrey,  Padfle, 
Lizard.  1.  at  vea.   Ueut-Com.     Telfar,  1864, 

Coaat  or  Scotland 
Lee,  6,  ac  I4eut  Com.  — ^—  1860^  tender 

to  RatUaanake,  Coaat  of  Africa 
Leopard,  18,  at  veaael,  Capt  C.  T.  Leckia,  1868, 

China 
Leren,  8,  acrew  gun  veaael,  Lt.  Com.  H.  P. 

KncTitt  (1856)  China 
Lightning.  8,  at.  Tea..   Capt.  £.  J.   Bedfoord, 

aurvey.  Coaat  of  Scotland 
lily,  4,  ac.  Com.  A  C.   F.  Heneaice,  1867* 

North  America  and  Weat  Indiea 
Linnet,  9,  ac.  Lieut.-Com.  A  Salwev.  Brazila 
Lirarpool,   66,  ac.  Capt   B.   Lambert,    1U66 

apecial  aerrice 
Lion.  60.  ac  Cu>tain  J.  M  Hayea,  C.  B.,  1866, 

Coaat  Guard,  Greenock 
Lrra.  9.  ac.  Com.  R.  A  Parr,  1861,  C.  of  Africa 
Mnuider,  10,  Capt.  J.  G.  Bickford,  (1860)  Aacen- 

aion 
Makoca.  17.  Capt.  R.  B.  OldfleUI,  1869,  Porta. 

mouth 
ManQla,  ac  Maat  Com.  B.  Stuart,  18H  China 
Martin,    19,  Training  Brig,  Lieut-(}om.  Hon. 

J.  FitzMaurice,  FortamouUi 
Meduaa,  2,  at.  Tea.  Maa.-Com.  Potter,   1861. 

Shetmeaa 
Meeanee,    60.  Captain    G.   Wodehouaey  1864. 

Mediterranean. 
Megcra.  6,  Capt.  M.  B.  Duan,  itora  aerrioe, 

Mutine,  17,  ac.  Com.  W.  H.  Blake,  Padic 
Naiad,  6,  aton  ahqi.  Maa.  Com.  G.  Raid,  1860» 

Callao 
Narciaaua,  66,  ac  Rear  Adm.  C.  B.  Elliott,  Capt. 

Colin  A.  Campbell,  Brastla 
Noreua,  6,  atore  depot.  SUff  Com.  C.  R.  P. 

Forbea.  1866,  Vabarabo 
Niger.  13,  Captain  jTBrnoe,  1868,  Weat  Indiea 
Nimble,  6.  Com.  A  J.  Chatftald,  1869.  North 

America 
OetaTia.  Capt.  C.  F.  Hfllyar,  F^ut  Indiea 
Oberoo,  6,  at  Tea..  Edmund  H.  Yemey,  1868. 

Weat  Coaat  of  Africa 
Orootea,  9,  ac,  troop  ah^  Capt.  H.  W.  Hir^ 

1869,  troop  service 
Oabome,  at.  yacht,  Com.  John  IVAr^y,  1868, 

particuUr  aennce 
Oaprey,  sc,  4,  Com.  W.  Menziea.  1869.  China 
Pandora,   6.   ac    Com.  Edward  ,Stabb^  1866, 

Coaat  of  Africa 
Pantaloon.    11,   ac  Com.   F.   Purvia,  (I860), 

Bombay 
PeBcan,  l/.  ac  Com.  R.  Cator,  1667,  Mediter- 

ranean. 
Petorua,  91,  ac.  Capt  W.  H.  HaaweU,  1858, 

China 
Pembroke,  36,  ac.  Commodore  A.  P.  Ryder,  1848, 

Capt.  J.  0.  Johnson,    1866,  Harwich 
Penguin,   6,   ac,   (tender  to    Ptinceaa  Royal) 

Iiieut-(5om.  E.  8.  J.  Garforth.  1867,  Eaat 

Indiea  and  (^pe  of  Good  Hope 
Peraeua,  17,  ac,  Com.  C.  E.  Stevena,  1860, 'China 
PhoBbe.  86.  Capi.  W    R.  RoUand,  1867,  Madi- 

terranean 
Pigmv.   S.  at.  v.  Maater   Com.    Fetch,   1861 

Fortamouth. 
Porcupine,  8.  at.  vea.  Staff-Com.  Calver,  1863, 

Downa  (aurvey) 
Preaident,  16.  Com  W.  Mould,  1866,  Nava!  Re- 

aenre  Drill  Ship,  London. 
Prince  Consort.  81,  so  ,  dipt  G.  0.  Willea,  C  B. 

1866,  Channel  Squadron 
Princeaa  Alice.  1,  at.  rea.  Maat-Com.  Parker, 

866,  Devonport 
Princeaa  Charlotte,  13.  Captain  M.  8.  NoUoth, 

186«{.  Receimg  Ship,  Uung  Kong 
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Princew  Royal,  78.  bc.  Rear-Adm.  G.    St.  T. 

King.C.fi.fCapt.  W.  6  Jones,  1861,  China 
Psyche,  8,  st  vessel,  lieut.-Com.  Blane,  1854, 

Mediterranean 
Pylades.  21,  sc.  Capt.  A.  W.  A.  Hood,  Horth 

America  and  West  Indies 
Racer,  sc.,  11,  Com.  L.  Brine,  18M.  Msditer- 

ranean 
Racoon,  2S,  se.  Capt.  Coant  Qleicben,  ri859). 

Channel 
Ranger,  6,  sc  Com.  C.  6.  Nelson,  1861 ,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Rapid.  11,  sc.  Com.  C.  T.  Jsko  (1860)  £.  Indies 
Raltler,  17,  sc.  Com.  J.  W.  Webb,  1864,  China 
Rattlesnake,  21.  sc.  Commodore  A.  P.  £  Wilmot, 

C.B.  ordered  home 
Research,    4,   sc.  Com.  &.  A.  £.  Scott»  18«. 

Portsmouth 
Resistance,  10,  sc.  Capt.  W.  C.  Chamberlain, 

1866,  Mediterranean 
RerengB,  7S,  Capt.  6.  Le  6.  Bowyear,  1866^ 

Deronport 
Ri Annan,  8,  sc..  Com.  J.  Ward,  1868,  China 

Seas  (survey) 
Rosario,  11,  sc..  Com.  L.  H.  Verstnn&e,  1860, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Royal  Adelaide,    26,  AdmL    Sir   C.   H.   Pre- 

mantle,  K.C.B.  Capt.  F.B.  P  S<7moar,  C.B. 

1854^  Dcvonport 
Royalist,  11,  sc.  Com.  the  Hon.   M.  Nelson, 

1868  N.  America  and  West  Indies 
Roval  George,   78.   sc.    Capt.  Tlionias  Miller, 

1862,  Coastguard  Kingstown.  Dnbhn. 
Royal  Oak,  86.  sc.  Capt.  F.  A.  Campbell,  1854, 

Mediterranean 
Royal  Sorereign,  6,  sc.,  Capt  P.  A.  Herbert, 

1864,  PorUmonth 
Salamander,   6,   st.   tcs.,  Cora.  6.   3.  Nares, 

1863,  Australia  (snrvey) 
Sahrais,    1,    st.    ves.,    Cora.   P.    Q.    8uttie, 

1863,  Portsmouth 
8atnm,CaptainW.Loring,  C.B.,1848,  Pembroke 
Scout,  31,  Capt.  J.  A.  P.  Price.  1860,  Pacific 
Scorpion,   4,  Capt.    J.    £.    Commerell,    1869, 

Portsmouth 
Serpent.   4,  Commodore  C.  J.  Bulbck,   1863, 

China 
SeyHa,  31,  so.  Capt.  R.  W.  Courtenay,   1869, 

China. 
Sealark,  8^  Training  Brig,  Iient.-Com  Heaton 

Bevonport 
Seringapatam,  Receiving  Ship,  Capt  J.  H  Cock- 
bum,  1850,  Cupe  ofGood  Hope 
Severn,  36.  sc.  Commodore  F.  B.  Montr^sor, 

£  Indies 
Sharpshooter,  6,  sc ,  lieut.-Com.  the  Hon.  B. 

Hare,  1857,  Brazil 
Shearwater,  11,  sc.  Com.  R.  G.   Douglas,  1860, 

PmSHc. 
Skyhirk,  2,  Lieut.-Com.  Swinton,  1856,  Gibraltar 
Slaney,    3,    sc.    gunboat,   Lieut-Com.    Keats, 

1855,  China 
Snipe.  6,  sc.  Com.  H.  A.  Trollope,  1663,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Sparrow,  6,  sc.  Com.  P.  Blakiston,  1861   Coast 

of  Africa. 
Sparrowhawk,  4,  Com.  E.  A.  Porcher,  Pacific 
Speedwell.  5,   sc.  Com    J.   £.  frskine  1862, 

Coast  of  Africa 

,  2,  guiilMwt,  Mos.-Com.  C.  Bnmcy,  1861, 
nannel  Islands 
Sphinx,  6,  Capt.  R.  Y.  Hamilton,  1863,   North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Spider,  2,  sc.  gunboat,   Lieut.  Com .  Kennedy 

S.E.Coastof  America 
Spiteful,  6,  paddle.  Com.  A.  D.  W.  tletcher, 

1866,  for  Braul 


SprixlitlT.  St.  ves.,  Maflt.-Com.  G.  Allen,  (acting) 

Portsmouth 
Squirrel,   8,  Training  Brig,  lieut-Com.  T.  K.. 

Hudson.  1857,  DevoniMrt 
St  George.    84,  sc.    Capt.    £.  B  Rice    1856, 

Coast  Guard,  Portland 
Staunch,    3,   sc,   Lieut.-Com.   Dunlop,    1856, 

China 
St  Vincent,   96.  Training    SUp^   Cora.  S.  J. 

Greville,  186U.  Portsmouth 
Steady.  5,  sc.  Com.  T  T.  BuUoek  1861,  NortU 

America  and  West  Indies 
Stromboli,  ti.st  ves.,  Com.  A.  Philips^  1860,  S.£. 

Coast  of  Amcriea 
Supply,  2  sc.  store  ship.  Staff  Cera.  C.  Bawden^ 

1864,  Woolmieh 
Surprise,  4.  sc  Com.  G.  Tryan,  I860.  Medi- 
terranean 
Sutlei,  36,  sc,   Rear-AdmL  Hon.  J.  Denman 

Captain  T.  P.  Coode,  1862,  Pacific 
Swallow.  9,  sc.  Mast.  Clom.    £.  WUda,  1865w 

China  and  Japan  (survev) 
Taroar.  3,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt.  F.  H.  Stiriiag, 

I860,  troop  service 
Terrible,  31,  Capt.  G.  J.  Napier,  1856^   Ports- 
mouth 
Terror,  16,  sc  Capt.  J.  F.  B.  W^ainwright,  1853,. 

Bermuda 
Topaze,  31,  Capt.  Michael  l)e  (Toarcy,  1862 
Torch.  6,  sCn  Cap.  G.  Douglas,  West  Coast  of 

Africa 
Trafalgar,  70,    sc.    Capt.    G.  Hancock,  18^6» 

Coast  Guard,  Qaeen^i  Feny,  N.B. 
Tribune,    23,    sc.  Capt.    Lard   GilCurd,    1859,. 

ordered  home 
Trincomalec    16,   Cora.  W.  J.  FaUard.    1854^. 

Naval  Reserve  drill  Sliip.  Hartlepool 
Trmculo,    2.    sc,  Lieut-Com.   Creagh,    1856, 

CUannei  Sqnadron 
Triton,  sc.  8,  lieut..Com.  R.  H.  Napier,  1867» 

Brazils 
Tyrian.  1.  Lieut.  H.  F.  Hovenden,  1856,  Mediter- 


Vrgent,  4,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt  S.  H.  Hcnder> 

son,  1863,  Portsmontli 
Valorous,  16.  st.  ves.,  Capt  C.  C.  Forsyte,  1867, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Victoria  and  Albert,  steam  yacht  Capt.  H.S.H. 

Prince  Leiniugen.  K.C  B.  (1860.)  Portsmoutb 
Victory,    12.    Admiral    Sir   Michael    Seymour^ 

GOB.  Captain  Francis  Scott,  C.B.,  (1848) 

Portsmouth 
Victoria,   102,   sc,   Vice  Adm    Robert  Smart, 

KII.,   Captam    P.  G.  Goodenough,  1863, 

Mediterranean 
Vigilant  4,  sc,|C6in.  W.  H.  J.  Byrom,  1869, 

£ust  Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Vindictive.  2.  store  ship,  Mas.-Com.  Wise,  1863, 

Fernando  Po 
Vi\Td,  2,  st  V.  Staff  Com.  T.  W.  Snllivau,  1863. 

Woolvricb 
Wasp,  13.  sc.  Capt  W.  Bowdeu   (1861)     Mo- 
zambique 
Weazel,  1.  sc.  gunboat  Lieut.  C^om.  Fred.  P. 

Doughty,  1856,  China 
Wellesley,    17,   Captain  W.  H.  Stewart,  C.B 

1854.  Chatham 
Wildfire     st.  ves.,   Bfast.-Com.  G.   Brockman, 

lb54,  Sheemess 
Winchester,  12,  Drill  Ship  for  Naval  Reserve, 

Com.  W.  C.  Chapman,  Aberdeen 
Wizard,  1,  Lieut.  Com.  Dawson.  Cloast  of  Syria 
Wolverine,  21.   sc,  Capt.  F.  A.  Hume,  ^ortll 

America  and  West  Indies 
Wyverii,  4,  Capt  H.  T.  Burgoyne,  1861,  Ports- 
mouth 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

{CorrecUd  up  f  26/A  December,  1865,  inclusive,) 
Where  two  placet  are  nmiUaDed,  the  kit-aaiaed  It  that  at  which  the  Depot  is  stationed. 


Ut  Life  OuanU— Windsor 
Ind  .lo.— Regent's  Park 
H-tfal  Horse  Uwards— Hyde  Park 
ttt  UrafOttn  Guards— M4draa,  CanCerlNtry 
2ad  do.— Beacnl,  C«nterb«nr 
Hrd  do.—Bomtey,     ditto 
4(hdo.-Cork 
4thdo.-l>mliiin 
<Sth  do. — Hounslow 
7th  do.— Benfal,  Canterbnrf 
1st  Diagoons— Kiightoo 
ind  do.— Ntfirbrkife 
Srd  Hussars— Aldershot 
4th  do.— Edinburgh 
&th  LiAocers— Bengal,  CaDterbory 
<th  l>ragoons — Bombay,     ditto 
7th  Hussars— Bengal,       ditu 
8th  do.— Aidershot 
9th  Laacera— Dundalk 
10th  Hussars— OnbllB 
llth  Hussars— York 
12th  Lancers— Cahir 
ISih  Hussars— Norwich 
t4th  do.— Aldershot 
lAth  Hussars— Shefleld 
16th  Lancers— Madras  Canterbury 
I7tb  do.— Colchester 
18th  Hussars— Madras,  Canterbury 
19th  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

19th  do.— Bengal,  <Utto 

list  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

Military  Trato— Woolwich,   Troops  3,  «,  M, 

11.  12.  81,  38. 
Do. — Kensington,  4 
Do  —  Purtsaooth,  <5 
Do.— Dublin.  6  and  8 
Do— New  Eealand,  IS,  14.  U.  and  16 
i)o.-Al  dorshou  7. 17. 18,  19. 20,  22  and  24 
Dn.— C  nrraxh   I  and  8 
Orenadler  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Wellkigtoa  Bka. 
Do.  (2nd  hat.)— Windsor 
Do.  (3rd  bat.)— St.  Oeorge*s  Barracks 
Coldstreaai  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Cbelsoa 
Do  (2iid  bat.)— Tower 

8coU  Pus.  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Wellington  BIn. 
Do.  (3nd  bat)— Shomcllffe 
1st  PootClst.)— Madras.  Coldiestsr 
Do   (3Rd  bat )— Cvrragh 
2nd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cork. 
Do.  (2nd  bat )— Bermuda.  Chatham 
8rd  do.  (IsC  bat.)— Curragh 
Do.  (2Bd  bat.)— Barbadoes,  Mulllnger 
4th  do.  (1st  bau)— Bombay,  Chatham 
Do.  (3nd  hat>-Maita,  ditto 

Sth  do  (1st  bat.)— AthloBC 
Do.  f2nd  bat.)— Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Walmer 
<th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Jersey 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— /amaica.  Colchester 
7th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Ben^l.  Walmer 
Do  (2nd  bat.)— Canada.  Walmer 
8th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Dublin, 
Do.  (Snd  iMt.)— MstU.  Templcmors 
9th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cape.  Mulllnger 
lio,  (Snd  bat.)— China,  Muliinger 
10th  do  (Ut  bat.)— Cape  or  Gd.  Hope,  Chatham 
Do.  (Snd  bat )— Madraa  ditto 

lltb  do  (1st  bat.  >— Bengal.  Buttevant 
Do.  (Sad  bat.)Chlna,  Bntterant 
l2th  <io.  (1st  bat.)— New  Xealaod,  Chatham 
Do.  (Snd  bat.)— Bengal,  ditto 

13th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Aldershut 
Do.  (Snd  bat  )— Mauritius.   Templemor« 
14th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Portsmouth 
Do.  (Snd  bat.)— New  Zealand,  Templemore 
Utb  do.  (1st  bat.)— N.  Brunswick.  Chatham 


15th  do.  (Snd  bat.)— GfbralUr,  (Chatham 

16th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Templemore 

Do.  (i>nd  bat.)— Nora  iteotia.  Templemore 

t7th  no.  {1st  bat )— Canada.  Aldtrshot 

Do.  (Snd  bat.)  Nova  Scotia.  Mulllnger 

iHth  do.  .1st  bat.)— Madras,  Frrmoy 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— New  Zealand.  Fermoy 

19th  do.  (Ut  bat )— Bengal,  Chatham 

Do.  (2u(<  bai.)— Blrmah,         ditto 

SOth  do.  (Ut  bat )— Bengal,    ditto 

Do  (2n<i  bat.)— Japan.  ditto 

2Ut  do.  (Ut  bat.)-Alderst}ot, 

Do.  (2nd  uat.)— Madras,  Preston 

S2od  do.  cUt  bat.)— Malta.  Parfchnrst 

1)0.  (Snd  bat.)— Mb nri tins.  Psriihurst 

S8rd  do.  (Ut  bat.)— Bengal,  Walmer 

Do.  (Snd  bat.)— Gibraltar.  Walmer 

S4th  do.  (Ut  bat.)— Dublin. 

Do.  (Snd  bat.)— Rangoon,  Buttevaut 

Mth  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cannda,  Preston 

Do.  (Snd  bat.)— Ceylon,  Preston 

SSth  do.— Bombay,  Pieston 

37th  do.— Bengal,  Butteeant 

S8th  do.— Deronport 

S9th  do.— Malta  Chatham 

80th  do.— Canada,  Parkhurst 

81st  do.— Aldershot, 

8Snd  do.— GlbralUr,  Butterant 

88rd  do.— BoovlMiy,  Fermoy 

84th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

88th  do.— Bengal.  Chatham 

Mth  do.— Bengal,  Belfast 

87th  do.— Cork 

88th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

8l»th  do— Dover 

40th  do.— New  Zealsnd,  Chatham 

4Ut  do.— Hengal,  Colchester 

4Snd  do.— Bengal,  Aberdcf  n 

48rd  do.— New  Zealand.  Wluchsslsr 

44th  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 

48th  do.— Bombay.  Parkhur«t 

48th  do.— Bengal,  Templemors 

47th  do.— Canada.  Belfast 

48th  do.— Shornciiff 

49th  do.— Bombay.  0>lchester 

80th  do.— New  Zealand,  Parkhurst 

8Ut  do.— Bengal,  Winchester 

8Snd  do.— Dover,  Chatham 

^'tnl  ilo.  — K  Ikeiiiiv 

64ib  do.— Bengal.  Colchester 

85th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 

6dih  do. — Bombay.  Colchester  • 

A7th  do.— New  Zealand,  Buttsrant 

88ih  do.— Bengal,  Belfast 

89th  do.— Glasgow 

€Oth  do.  (1st  bat.)— Newry 

Do.  (Snd  bat.)— Dover 

Do.  (;ird  bat.)— HIrmah,  WInchtsttr 

Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada,  Winchester 

<lst  do.— Dublin 

6Snd  do.— Pembroke 

63rd  do.— Aldersbot,  Colchester 

«4th  do.— Manchester 

d8lh  do.— New  Zealand,  Chatham 

<dth  do.— Devonpnrt 

ff7th  do.— Cape,  Belfast 

dSth  do.— New  Zealand,  Preston 

f9thdo— Aidershot 

70th  do.— New  Zealand,  Colrhsslni 

7Ut  do.— Edinburgh 

7Snd  do.— Bombay,  Sterling 

78rd  do.— Limerick 

74tb  do.— Aldersbot, 

78th  do.— Oosport 

7<th  Foot— Madras,  Belfast 
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77th  Fnot— Beng tl  Chatham 

78ch  do.— Gibraltar,  Aberdeen 

79th  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 

80th  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 

Slst  do.— Bengal,  Gotport  (on 

83nd  do— Bengal,  Colcbetler 

8^rd  do.— Sheffield 

84th  do.— Malta,  Colcbeatar 

86th  do.— Aldershot, 

86th  do.— Gibraltar,  Templemor* 

87th  do  — Dorer 

8dth  do.— Bengal.  Permoy 

89th  do  — Shorneliffe 

80th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 

91tt  do.— Ben^.  Preston 

92nd  do.— Alderahot 

93rd  do.— Bengal,  Stirling 

94th  do.— BengHl,  Chatham 

95th  do.— Bombay,  Fermoy 

9ffth  do.— Cape,  Belfast 

97th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

98th  do.— Bengal,       ditto 

99th  do.— Cape,  Butteyaot 


100th  Foot— Malut  Parkhnrst 
101st  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 
i02nd  do.— Madras,    ditto 
lOSrd  do.— Bombay,  Colehester 
passage  home)       104th  do.— Bengal,  Parkhnrst 
106th  do.— Madras,  Parkburst 
106th  do.— Bombay,  Mullingar 
i07th  do.— Bengal,  Fermoy 
108th  do. — Madras,  Fermoy 
109th  do.— Bombay.  Bntteraat 
Rifle  Brigade  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Winehester 
Do.  (2od  bat.)— Bengal,  Winchester 
Do.  (Srd  bat.)— Bengal,  Winchester 
Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada.  Winchester 
1st  West  India  Regiment- Bahamas 
2nd  do. — Jamaica 
Srd  do. — Sierra  Leone 
4th  do— Cape  Coast  Castle 
Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment— Ceylon 
Cape  Mounted  Rifles — Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment— Canada 
Royal  MalU  Fendblt  Artillery— MalU 


DEPOT  BATTALIONS. 


1st  Depot  Battalloo—^hathaai 

2nd  do.— Chatham 

Srd  do. — Chatham 

4th  do.— Colchester 

6th  do. — Parkhnrst 

6th  do.— Walmer 

7th  do.— Winchester 

6th  do. — Colchester 

9th  do.— Preston 


10th  Depot  Battalion— Belfhst 
11th  do.— Templemore 
12th  do.— Malllngar 
Itth  do<— Fermoy 
14th  do.— Butterant 
16th  do.— Aberdeen 
Caralry  Depot— Canterbury 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


Admibai/it,  Nov.  23. 

The  following  flag  promotions, 
dated  tbe  17th  instant,  consequent 
on  the  death,  on  the  16th  instant, 
of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Tho- 
mas Austin,  KC.B^  have  this  day 
taken  place  :-^ 

Bear- Admiral  Sir  Sydney  Col- 
poys  Dacrei,  K.C3.,  to  be  Vice- 
AdminJ. 

Captain  Cospatrick  Bailhe  Ha- 
miltan  to  be  rear-admiral,  on^  the 
reserved  list. 

Capt.  Thomas  Fisher  to  be  rear- 
admiraL 

Retired  Capt  William  Louis 
Sherineham  to  be  retired  rear- 
admiraX  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Orders  in  Council  of  Aug  1, 
I860,  aod  July  9, 1864 

Admibaltt,  Dec.  11. 

The  following^  flag  promotions, 
dated  the  2nd  mstant,  have  been 
made  in  consequenoe  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  name  of  Admiral 
Henry  Smith,  C.B.,  firom  the 
active  to  the  reserved  flag  list» 
on  his  being  granted  a  service 
pension : — 

y ice-Admiral  Sir  Stephen  Lush- 
ington,  K.C.B.,  on  the  reserved 
H^  to  be  admiral  on  the  same 
list. 

Yice-Admiral  John  Alexander 
Duntze  to  be  admiral  in  her 
MMesty^s  fleet. 

Kear-Admirals  Francis  Dedmus 
Hastings  and  Greorge  Hathorn,  on 
the  reserved  Ust,  to  be  vice- 
admirals  on  the  same  list. 

Bear- Admiral  Sir  Lewis  Tobias 
Jones,  K.C.B.«  to  be  vice-admiral 
in  her  Majesty's  fleet 

Captains  James  Crawford  Caf- 
fin,  CJB.,  and  Robert  Tryon  to  be 
rear-admirals  on  the  reserved  list. 

Captain  Thomas  Harvey  to  be 
rear-admiral  in  her  MajestVs  fleet. 

Betired   Rear- Admiral  William 


Shepheard    to    be   retired   vice- 
admiral. 

Betired  Captains  William  Clark, 
Thomas  Lewis  Gkxxsh,  G^rge 
Anthony  Halsted,  and  Bobert 
Sharpe  to  be  retired  rear-admirals, 
under  the  provisions  of  her 
Majestir's  Order  in  OonnoU  of 
1851. 


APPOraTnNTS. 

Admiral  Henry  Smith,  C.B.,  to 
receive  the  service  pension  vacant 
by  the  decease  of  Admiral  William 
James  Mingaye. 

Captains — Michael  De  Courcr 
to  the  Boyal  Adelaide  (additional), 
for  service  in  the  Topase ;  Thomas 
B.  Lethbridffe  to  the  Victory 
(additional)  for  service  in  the 
Simoom. 

Commanders— Francis  G.  Suttie 
to  be  re-appointed  to  the  Salamis, 
when  re-commissioned. 

Lieutenants — Swinton  C.  Hol- 
land, lately  promoted  from  the 
Marlborouffh,  to  the  Malacca  at 
Portsmouth;  Francis  G.  Shaw, 
late  of  the  Weeer,  to  the  Cum- 
berland, guard  ship  of  reserve,  at 
Sheemess :  Thomas  W.  Simeon  to 
the  Octavia,  for  disposal;  G^rge 
W.  J.  Aldham  to  the  Dauntless. 

Masters— John  P.  Hitchfield  to 
the  Cumberland,  for  service  in 
the  Pallas;  V^  E.  M'Grath  to  the 
Archer ;  Stopfiord  C.  Traoey  to 
the  Malacca,  vice  £.  Hinvest; 
Edward  Hinvest  to  the  Malacca; 
William  B.  Goldsmith  to  the 
Asia,  for  the  Simoom. 

Georffe  Mackav,  deputy  inspect. - 
gen,  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  to 
Haslar  Hospitals. 

Surgeons — W.  J.  Boche  to  the 
Highflyer;  Br.  Duncan  Hilston 
to  the  Spiteful. 

Assistant-Surgeons— Dr.  Tho- 
mas Cann  to  the  Cumberland,  for 
service     in    the    steam    reserve 
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Samuel  Bamfield  to  tbe  Malacca; 
John  S.  Aruott  to  the  St.  George, 
vice  Bamiield;  James  Trimble  to 
the  Oberon;  William  Inman  to 
the  Donnegal ;  Abraham  Hogg  to 
the  Oberon;  Dr.  Edward  Uann 
to  the  Medusa ;  William  D.  Long- 
field  from  the  Styx  to  the  Spiteful 
at  Greenhithe. 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeons  — 
Charles  B.  Greenfield  (additional), 
to  the  Boyal  Adelaide ;  Thomas 
Conry  to  the  Victory. 

Mr.  John  S.  Harper  to  be  naval 
and  victualling  storekeeper  and 
accountant  at  Trincomaiee,  vice 
Astley  Paston  Cooper,  to  Chat- 
ham. 

Chaplains—The  B«v.  Robert 
Picton  of  the  Edgar,  to  be  chaplain 
of  Bermuda  Dockyard,  vice  Kev. 
George  Jackson,  M.A.,  to  Haslar; 
the  Rev.  John  W.  L.  Bampfield, 
M.A,  late  of  the  Cambridge,  to 
the  Victory,  as  additioniS,  for 
service  at  Haslar  Hospital,  until 
Mr.  Jackson  returns  to  England ; 
the  Rev.  Henry  Glasson  to  the 
St.  George. 

Paymaster — George  Love  to  be 
secretary  to  Commodore  Hornby. 

Paymasters'  Assistant — C.  R. 
Watson  to  the  Malacca;  Norcut 
D.  E.  Roberts  to  the  Hastings. 

Assistant  Paymaster— Valentine 
D.  J.  Rickcord  (in  charge)  to  the 
Supply,  at  Woolwich. 

Assistant  Clerk — Arthur  W. 
Pearson  to  the  Spitefiil. 

Sub-Lieutenants — Nelson  Bjmg, 
from  the  Racoon,  to  the  Malacca^ 
screw-corvette,  at  Portsmouth ; 
Francis  F.  Liardet  to  the  Defence ; 
Raymond  B.  Needham,  from  the 
Edgar,  to  the  Malacca;  William 
Neuson,  late  of  the  Warrior,  to 
the  Victoria;  James  Llewellyn 
Heane,  from  the  Gladiator  to  the 
Oberon ;  William  R.  Clutterbuck 
to  the  Malacca. 

Second  Masters — George  Alex. 
Broad  and  Robert  William  Ste- 
phens, additional,  to  the  Victory ; 
Robert  H.  C.  Hebden  to  the 
Victory;  A.  Allen  C.  Dennys  to 
the  OlJeron. 

Midshipmen — ^William  L.  H- 
Browne  and  William  S.  P.  Graves 
to  the  Malacca;  Henry  A.  Dyke 


to  the  Spitefnl;  Francis  Chalmers 
to  the  Malacca. 

Masters'  Assistants — Charles  N. 
White  to  the  Tamar;  William 
Stainer  to  the  Spiteful;  Charles 
H.  S.  Douglas  to  the  Oberon, 
iron  paddle  vessel,  at  Woolwich. 

Naval  Cadet  Harry  C.  Kenyon 
Slaney  to  the  Malacca. 

Naval  Cadets  (nominated) — 
Richard  J.  Lucas,  Baldwin  H. 
Wake,  W.  A.  H.  Thorold,  Henry 
C.  G.  Harstone,  Arthur  E.  Ed- 
ridge,  Charles  A.  F.  Waters, 
Henry  J.  May,  Leycester  Shad- 
well,  Charles  B.  IBtoileau,  Hugh 
Evans,  Baron  Beaumont,  Peter 
Beaumont,  Peter  James  Duff 
Hawker,  Percy  Henry  Bridsoo, 
William  George  Courtenay  Hodg- 
son, Henry  Pearson,  Clement 
Swetenham,  Edward  F.  Tyaske, 
and  J.  B.  Bennett. 

Chief  Engineers — Charles  Real 
from  the  Arrogant  to  the  Indus, 
guard-ship  of  reserve  at  Devon- 
port,  for  service  in  the  Vestal, 
screw  sloop;  Joseph  Lovering  to 
the  Asia,  tor  service  in  the  Arro- 
gant, screw-ship,  at  Portsmouth. 

Engineers — William  Castle  to 
the  Tamar,  troopship,  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  Thomas  E.  Buckle  to  the 
Dauntless^  for  service  in  Tenders ; 
Robert  Dillon  to  the  Oberon; 
John  Mather  to  the  Fisgard,  for 
service  in  the  Vixen. 

First  Class  Assistant  Engineers 
— Frank  S.  Scott  to  the  Oberon 
Robert  Macaulay  to  the  Dauntless 
Grenville  Fordham  to  the  Tamar 
James    Melrose  to  the  Gleaner, 
Michael  J.  Shannon   to   the  Tri- 
ton; William  J.  Hancock  to  the 
Fisgard,  for  the  Prince  Albert. 

Second  Class  Assistant  Engi- 
neer— Richard  J.  Butler  to  the 
Oberon. 

Acting  Second  Class  Assistant 
Engineer — Henry  M.  G.  Bellew  to 
the  Cumberland,  for  the  Wildfire. 

PKOMOTIONS. 

Commander  Charles  James  Bal- 
four promoted  to  the  rank  of 
retired  captain,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Orders  in  Council 
of  August  1,  1860,  and  July  9, 
1864. 
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ICftfiter  George  Beid  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  staff  commaDder. 

Mr.  Heniy  William  Masterman, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  first- 
dass  assistant  ennneer  in  her 
Maj^ty's  fleet,  with  seniority  of 
November  23. 

The  undermentioned  assistant 
surgeons  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
surgeon  in  her  Majesty's  fleet : — 

William  Tait  Carr,  Esq..  John 
Frederick  Mitchell,  Esq.,  James 
Ificholaafl  Joseph  O'MaUcy,  Esq., 
Dr.  Duncan  Hilston. 

Dr.  Dimcan  Hilston,  having  now 
passed  for  surgeon,  has  been  pro- 
moted for  service  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

Mr.  Bobert  Young,  promoted  to 
ite  rank  of  first-class  assistant 
engineer  in  her  Majesty's  fleet, 
with  seniority  of  Oct.  16 

Mr.  Thomas  Bray  Jordan,  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  first-class 
assistant  engineer  in  her  Majesty's 
fleet,  with  seniority  of  Nov.  16. 

Mr.  William  Henry  Boberts, 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  enffineer 
in  her  Mcgesty's  fleet,  witn  se- 
niority of  Nov.  16. 

COASTGUABD. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Commander  (Jeorge  Poole  to  be 
inspecting  commander  in  the 
Coastguard,  vice  Stone,  whose 
period  of  service  has  expired; 
AlbeH  H.  W.  Battiscombe  to  be 
inspecting  commander  at  Grimsby, 
vice  Francis  Hewton,  to  Brighton, 
vice  J.  P.  Thurburd,  whose  period 
of  service  has  expired ;  J.  E.  M. 
Wilson  to  the  Wellesley,  for 
service  in  the  Bellerophon;  J.  S. 
Hndson  to  be  inspecting  com- 
mander at  Fleetwood,  vice  Lewis 
Barstow,  whose  period  of  service 
has  expired. 

Lieutenante — ^William  H.  Wright 
to  be  chief  oflScer  of  the  first 
hs^ry,  Bamsgate  Coastguard 
station. 

Chief  Officer— Mr.  Edward  Mou- 
rilyan  (Master)  to  Portobello,  vice 
Jordan. 


mander  George  Poole,  from  KU- 
rush  to  Bangor,  vice  Helby,  period 
of  service  expired. 

Chief  Officer— Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Woodrow,  from  North  Berwick,  to 
be  inspecting  officer  at  Elie,  vice 
Lieut.  Bainbridge,  appointed  to 
Greenwich  Hospital. 


BOYAL  MABINBS. 

Admiralty,  Nov.  17. 
Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry- 
First  Lieut.  Alfred  Fonblanque  to 
be    adjt,    Nov    16;    Oomniander 
James  Simpson  to  be  capt. 


Admikalty,  Nov.  27. 

Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry- 
Col.  Second-Commandant  Hayes 
Marriott  to  be  Col. -Commandant 
vice  March,  retired;  Lieut -Col. 
Augustus  Dover  Lyddon  Farrant, 
to  be  CoL  Sec.-Commandant,  vice 
Marriott;  Capt.  Fleetwood  John 
Bichards  to  be  lieut.-ooL,  vice 
Farrant;  First  Lieut.  John  Cairn- 
cross  to  be  capt.,  vice  Bichards; 
Sec.  Lieut.  Osborn  Tracy  to  be 
first  lieut.,  vice  Caimcross,  Nov. 
21. 

Capt  and  Brev.  Major  B.  L. 
Pyra  to  musketry  nstructor  at 
the  Plymouth  division  of  Boyal 
Marines,  vice  Bichards,  promoted. 


Admiralty,  Dec.  12. 

Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry — 
Major-Gen.  John  Tatton  Brown  to 
be  lieut. -gen.  vice  Philips,  deceased, 
Nov  28 ;  Col.-Commandant  Henry 
Carr  Tate  to  be  major-gen.  vice 
Brown,  Nov  28. 

Boyal  Marine  Artillery  —  Col. 
Sec.  Commandant  Greorge  Alexan- 
der, C.B.,  to  be  col.-commandant 
vice  Tate,  Nov  28;  Lieut.-Col. 
George  Augustus  Schomberg  to 
be  coL  sec. -commandant,  vice  Alex- 
ander, Nov  28 ;  Capt.  Henry  Adair 
to  be  lieut.-col.  vice  Schomberg, 
Nov  28;  First  Lieut.  Henry  Bras- 
nell  Tuson  to  be  capt.,  vice  Adair, 
Nov  28. 


BZMOVAIS. 

Inspecting  Commander  —  Com- 
TJ.  S.  Mag.  No.  446,  Jan.  ISfi^- 
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THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
\*  Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the  following    Commissions  bear 
the  current  date. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Nov.  21. 

7th  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards 
— StaffSurg.-Mai.  John  Mure.M.D. 
to  be  Burg.  vice  Surg.  E.  J.  Prank- 
Ijn,  M.D.,  appointed  to  the  staff. 

4th  Hussars — Lieut.  Henry  Tho- 
mas Butler  to  be  capt.  by  purchase, 
vice  John  Warden  McFarlan,  who 
retires ;  Cor.  David  Longfield 
Beatty  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Butler;  Lawrence  Hesketh 
Palk,  gent.,  to  be  cor.  by  purchase, 
vice  Ceilings,  promoted. 

7th  Hussars  —  Lieut.  Lachlan 
Foster  Jamieson,  from  the  79th 
Foot,  to  be  lieut.  vice  A.  L*E.  H. 
Holmes,  who  exchanges,  Sent  18. 

20th  Hussars — Lieut.  Arthur 
Westby  Brodhurst  to  be  a^rt.  vice 
Lieut.  Lockwood,  promoted,  Jan  28. 

Royal  Artillery — Lieut.-Col.  and 
Brev.  Col.  Edwin  Wodehouse,  C.B. 
to  be  col.  vice  Henderson,  retired 
upon  full  p^,  Nov  1 ;  Capt.  and 
Brev.  Major  Richard  Kin^  Freeth, 
on  the  Supernumerary  List,  to  be 
lieut.-col.,  Nov  1 ;  Capt.  and  Brev. 
Major  Francis  Montague  Maxwell 
Ommanney,  to  be  lieut.-col.  vice 
Brev.-Col.  Wodehouse,  Nov  1 ;  Sec. 
Capt.  Frederick  Nurse  Cromartie 
to  oe  capt.  vice  Brev.-Major  Om- 
manney, Nov  1 ;  Lieut,  the  Hon. 
Ralph  Hare  to  be  sec-capt.  vice 
Coraartie,  Nov  1. 

Coast  Brigade  of  Artillery — 
Mast.- Gunner  William  Swanston 
Sprent  to  be  lieut.  vice  Ramsay, 
placed  upon  half  pay. 

Grenadier  Guards— Ens.  and 
Lieut.  Lord  George  Murray  Pratt 
to  be  lieut.  and  capt.  by  purchase, 
vice  William  Ulick  O'Connor,  Earl 
of  Desart,  who  retires ;  Albert  Syl- 
vain  Bates  Van  de  Weyer,  gent., 
to  be  ens.  and  lieut.  by  purdiiase, 
vice  Lord  G.  M.  Pratt. 

11th  Regiment  of  Foot — Gent- 
Cadet  Harry  George  Wakelyn 
Ford,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.  without  pur- 


chase, vice  George  Nunn  Thomas, 
transferred  to  the  28th  Foot. 

13th  Foot— Staff  Assist-Surg. 
Charles  Henry  Leet  to  be  assist.- 
surg.  vice  Nicholas  Loftus  Gray, 
deceased. 

16th  Foot— Nicholas  Winsland 
Patrick  Brophy,  gent.,  to  be  ens. 
by  purchase,  vice  Roberts,  trans- 
ferred to  the  78th  Foot. 

17th  Foot — Albert  LleweUen 
Creasy,  gent ,  to  be  ens.  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Henry, Maxwell  Newell, 
who  retires. 

18th  Foot — Ens.  Bernard  Gilpin 
Haines  to  be  lieut.  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Henry  Gordon  Heath, 
deceased,  Oct  23 ;  Gent.-Cadet  Ed- 
ward Champneys  Miluer  from  the 
Royal  Military  College  to  be  ens. 
without  purchase,  vice  Haines. 

19th  Foot— 'WiUiam  Alexander 
Curtis,  gent.,  to  be  ens.  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Thomas  Perceval  Pal- 
mer, who  retires. 

22nd  Foot— Ens.  Robert  James 
Dallin  to  be  lieut  by  piux;hase, 
vice  George  Robert  Henry  Dau- 
beney,  who  retires;  Sir  George 
Albert  de  Hochepied-Larpent, 
Bart.,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice 
Dallin;  Gent -Cadet  William  Key 
Maturin,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Sir  G.  A.  de  Hochepied- 
Larpent,  transferred  to  the  88th 
Foot 

23rd  Foot — Lieut.  AnnesleyCarj 
to  be  capt.  without  purchase,  vice 
William  Munniugs  Lees,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Ben^  Staff  Corpe ; 
Lieut.  Archibald  Young  Leslie^, 
from  the  Benffal  General  List  to 
be  lieut.  vice  Cary. 

24th  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  Arthur 
Edwards  Simmonds  Roberts,  from 
the  Royal  Military  CoUe^  to  be 
ens.  without  purchase,  vice  A.  0. 
French,  transferred  to  the  43rd' 
Foot;  Gent.-Cadet  John  Grant 
Anderson,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Roberts,  transferred  to 
the  82nd  Foot. 

28th  Foot— Ens.  George  Nunn 
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Thomas,  from  the  11th  Foot,  to  be 
ens,  vice  Cecil  Llojd,  transferred 
to  the  91st  Foot. 

aOth  Foot—Lieut  Frederick 
Harcoart  Williamson  to  be  capt. 
by  purchase,  vice  Edward  N.  Hill, 
who  retires;  Ens.  Frederick  Clowes 
to  be  lieut.  hj  purchase,  vice  Wil- 
liamson; William  Manning  Lee, 
gent.,  to  be  ens,  by  purcha^,  vice 
Clowes. 

40th  Foot— Charles  Linton, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice 
Edward  Burnet  Bobinson,  who 
retires. 

42nd  Foot — Ens.  Alan  John  Col- 
quhon  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Edward  Orlando  Van  Haldane 
who  retires ;  Andrew  Cilbert  Wau- 
chope,  gent.,  to  be  ens.  vice  Col- 
quhon.  The  promotion  of  Lieut. 
G.  A.  Furse  and  of  Ens.  E.  P. 
Hicks,  in  succession  to  Capt.  A. 
Ferguson,  deceased,  bears  date 
Sept  12. 

43rd  Foot— Ens.  Alfred  Crofton 
French,  from  the  24th  Foot,  to  be 
ens.  vice  J.  Bromfield,  transferred 
to  the  50th  Foot. 

46th  Foot— Capt.  and  Brev.- 
Major  James  Bumie  Lind,  from 
the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  to  be  capt. 
vice  Brev. -Major  John  James  Hood 
Gordon,  transferred  to  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps. 

51st  Foot— Lieut  Cobb  has,  with 
her  Mi^sty's  approval,  assumed 
the  surname  of  "  Cartwright"  in- 
stead of  "  Cobb." 

62nd  Foot  —  Lieut.  Howard 
Eingsoote,  from  the  Bengal  Gene- 
ral List,  to  be  lieut.  vice  Charles 
OHioughlin  L.  Prendergast,  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

5«th  Foot— Ens.  Donald  J.  Gor- 
don Stewart  to  be  lieut.  without 
purchase,  vice  John  William  Hus- 
kiswm,  promoted  to  a  half  pay 
oompany,  without  purchase. 

eOth  Foot— Staff-Surg.  Adam 
Graham  Toung  to  be  surg.  vice 
Bichard  Edward  Fitz-Gibbon,  who 
resigns. 

66th  ;Foot— Gent-Cadet  Henry 
Herbert  Smallpieoe,  from  the 
Boyal  Military  College,  to  be  ens. 
without  purchase,  vice  John  Pa- 
trickson,   whose  appointment   on 


the  12th  Sept.  last  has  been  can- 
celled. Sept  21. 

70th  Foot— Ens.  Edward  Pear- 
son to  be  lieut.  without  purchase, 
vice  Henry  Bally,  killed,  Aug  3; 
Ens.  Thomas  G^eorge  Barrett  Len- 
nard  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase,  vice 
Pearson,  whose  promotion  on  the 
22nd  Sept  has  been  cancelled; 
Gent-Cadet  Arthur  Edward  Ward 
from  the  Royal  Military  Colle^ 
to  be  ens.  without  purchase,  vice 
Lennard. 

71st  Foot — Capt.  John  Ignatius 
Macdonell  to  miyor,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Brev.  Lieut.-Colonel 
Arthur  Charles  Parker,  deceased, 
Oct  21 ;  Lieut.  Le  Marchant  James 
Carey  to  be  capt.  without  purchase, 
vice  Macdonnell,  Oct  21 ;  Ens. 
Felix  James  Taylor  Brown  to  be 
lieut.  without  purchase,  vice  Barey, 
Oct  21 ;  Ens.  Francis  Arkwrighi, 
from  the  lOOth  Foot  to  be  ens. 
vice  Brown. 

78th  Foot— Lieut  John  Na- 
thaniel Gower  to  be  capt.  without 
Surcbase,  vice  Alexander  Balfour 
'er  Williamson,  deceased,  Oct  26 ; 
Ens.  Huffh  Gough  Grant  to  be 
lieut  without  purchase,  vice  Qower 
Oct  26;  Ens.  John  Fielding  Willis 
Cane,  from  the  Ceylon  Rifle  Bep^- 
ment  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase,  vice 
Grant  whose  promotion  by  pur- 
chase on  Nov  10  has  been  can- 
celled; Ens.  Nicholl  McAdam  to 
be  lieut.  by  purchase,  vice  Richard 
Pierce  Butler,  who  retires;  Ens. 
Charles  Roberts,  from  the  16th 
Foot  to  be  ens.  vice  McAdam; 
Lieut.  George  Eardlev  Leeky  to 
be  adjt.  vice  Lieut  Butler,  who 
retires. 

79th  Foot— Lieut  Arthur  L*Es- 
trange  H.  Holmes,  from  the  7th 
Hussars,  to  be  lieut.  vice  L.  F. 
Jamieson,  who  exchanges.  Sept  18. 

82nd  Foot — Lieut.  Charles  Spen- 
cer to  be  capt  without  purchase, 
vice  John  Fred.  Pilkington,  de- 
cased,  Auff  29;  Ensign  Henry 
Whalley  Nicholson  to  be  lieut. 
without  purchase,  vice  Spencer, 
Aug  29;  Ens.  Arthur  Edward 
Simmonds  Robert,  from  the  24th 
Foot  to  be  ens.  vice  Nicholson. 

88th  Foot— Ens.  Sir  G^rge 
Albert     de     Hochepied-I^arpent 
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Bart ,  from  tbe  22nd  Foot,  to  be 
en*,  vice  Howartb,  promoted. 

89tb  Foot— Staflf-Surg.  Alexan- 
der Reid  to  be  surg,  vice  Surg.- 
Major  Jobn  Tbomas  Watson  Bacot 
wbo  exchanges. 

91  St  Foot— Ens.  Antbony  Ed- 
ward Parker  to  be  lieut.  witbout 
Surcbase,  vice  Atberton  Powys 
[aurice,  deceased,  Oct  15;  Ens. 
Cecil  Lloyd,  from  tbe  28tb  Foot, 
to  be  ens.  vice  Parker. 

98tb  Foot— Ens.  Cbarles  Forbes 
Calland  to  be  lieut.  by  purcbase, 
vice,  vice  Ernest  Wolseley  de 
Lousada,  who  retires;  Mitford 
Cu8t>  gent ,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase 
vice  Calland. 

100th  Foot— Gent.-Cadet  George 
Carew  Fenwick,  from  tbe  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  ens.  without 
purcbase,  vice  Francis  Arkwrigbt, 
transferred  to  tbe  71st  Foot. 

103rd  Foot— Gent.-Cad.Ricbard 
Casement  Nicboletts,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  ens. 
vice  Spottiswoode,  transferred  to 
107th  Foot. 

105th  Foot— Lieut.  Josiah  Wil- 
kinson to  be  adjt.  vice  Lieut. 
Kenneth  Douglas  CofiBn,  who 
resigns  the  appointment. 

107th  Foot— Ens.  Jobn  George 
Montague  De  Lair  Bean  to  be 
lieut.  vice  William  Henry  Hine, 
who  resigns,  Aug  24;  Ens.  Lam- 
bert Loveday  Spottiswoode,  from 
the  103  rd  Foot,  to  be  ens.  vice 
Bean. 

108th  Foot— Lieut.  Albert  Fitz- 
william  Taylor,  from  the  Ben^l 
General  List,  to  be  lieut.  vice 
Adolpbus  Vallings,  transferred  to 
Bengal  Staff  Corps. 

4th  West  India  Regiment^ 
Lieut.  Charles  Howard,  from  half 
pay,  late  Turkish  Contingent,  to  be 
lieut.  vice  Gavegan,  promoted  to  a 
half  pay  company,  without  pur- 
chase; Ens.  Thomas  Viny  Biron 
to  be  lieut.  by  purcbase,  vice 
Charles  Howartb,  who  retires; 
G^rge  Beresford  Deare,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Biron. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment 
—Lieut,  John  T.  Lyon  Cobham  to 
be  capt.  by  purchase,  vice  John 
Fellows  Armstrong,  who  retires; 
Ens.  Albert  William  Money  to  be 


lieut.  by  purchase,  vice  Thomas 
Harman  iBond,  who  retires ;  Ens. 
Edward  Whitacre  Davies  to  be 
lieut.  by  purcbase,  vice  Cobham; 
Laurence  Richard  Dowdall,  gent., 
to  be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Money ; 
Hammet  George  Furner,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Davies, 
Nov  22. 

KECKUITING   DISTRICT. 

Brev.-Col.  Henry  Bingham  from 
lieut.-col  60tb  Foot,  to  be  inspect- 
ing field  officer,  vice  Brev.-Col. 
George  Campbell,  C.B.,  who  retires 
upon  half  pay. 

STAFF. 

Brev.-Col.  Henry  John  Shaw, 
lieut.-col.  half  pay,  late  Invalid 
Dep6t,  Chatham,  to  be  Governor 
of  the  Herbert  Hospital  at  Wool- 
wich. 

MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

David  Dumbreck,  M.D.,  C.B., 
Inspect.- Gen.  of  Hospitals,  upon 
hair  pay,  to  be  hon.  physician  to 
her  Majesty^  vice  Jobn  Forest, 
M  D.,  C.B  ,  deceased. 

Surg.-Major  John  Thomas  Wat- 
son Bacot,  from  tbe  89tb  Foot,  to 
be  staff  Burg.-major,  vice  Staff 
Surg.-Major  Alexander  Beid,  who 
ezcbanges. 

Staff- Surg.  Thomas  Moorhead, 
M.D.,  having  completed  20  years' 
full  pay  service,  to  be  staff  surff.- 
mijor,  under  tbe  provisions  of  toe 
Boyal  Warrant  of  Oct  1,  1858; 
Oct  24. 

Surg.  Edward  James  Franklyn, 
M.D.,from  the  7tb  Dragoon  Guards 
to  be  staff-snrg.,  vice  Staff  Surg.- 
Major  John  Mure,  M.D.,  appointed 
to  the  7tb  Dragoon  Guards. 

Staff  Assist. -Surg.  Jobn  Joseph 
Yerdon,  from  half  pay,  to  be  staff 
assist.-surg.  vice  Patrick  O'Connor, 
deceased. 

Assist. -Surg.  William  Menzies 
Calder,  from  tbe  Royal  Artillery, 
to  be  staff-Burg.  vice  Adam  Gh-a- 
ham  Young,  appointed  to  tbe  60th 
Foot. 

Assist.- Surg.  James  d* Altera, 
from  tbe  Royal  Artillery,  to  be 
staff  assist-Burg.,  vice  Charles 
Henry  Leet,  appointed  to  the  13th. 
Foot. 

BREVET. 

Col.  William  Henderson,  on  the 
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redred  fbH  pay  list  of  the  Royal 
Artfllery,  to  be  major-gen.,  the 
rank  being  honorary  only,  Nov  1. 

Brev.-Col.  Frank  Adams,  lieut.- 
col.  on  half  pay,  late  28th  Foot, 
with  rank  of  brig.-gen.,  to  have 
the  local  rank  of  major  gen.  in 
India. 

Brev.-Col.  Daniel  Rainier,  Hent.- 
ool.  98th  Foot,  to  have  the  local 
rank  of  major-gen  in  India. 

Bpev.-Col.  George  Campbell,  C.B. 
hiJf  pay,  late  inspecting  field- 
oflBcer  of  a  recruiting  district,  to 
have  the  temporary  rank  of  brig.- 
gen.  while  in  command  of  a  bri- 
gade. 

Capt.  the  Hon.  Frederick  Le 
Poer  Trench,  4(Hh  Foot,  to  be 
major,  March  1,  1864. 

Lieut,  and  Riding-Master  Wil- 
liam Boylin,  half  pay,  Royal  Ar- 
tillery, to  be  capt.,  the  ngik  being 
honorary  only.  Sept  12. 

The  undermentioned  alteration 
of  rank  and  promotions  to  take 
place  in  her  Majestjr's  Indian  Mill- 
tary  Forces,  consequent  on  the 
deaths  of  Major- Gen.  Sir  Stuart 
Corbett,  K.C.B.,  Bengal  Infantry, 
on  the  Ist  Aug ;  and  Major-Gren. 
James  Scott,  Bombay  Infantry,  on 
the  11th  Oct:— 

Major-Gen.  W.  Baker  to  take 
Tank  from  Aug.  2. 

Col.  John  Liptrap,  Bengal  In- 
fimtry,  to  be  major-gen.,  Aug  22. 

Col.  Herbert  Marshsdl,  Madras 
Infantry,  to  be  major-gen.,  Oct  12. 

The  undermentioned  officers 
having  completed  the  qualifying 
service  in  the  rank  of  lieut.-col., 
to  be  cols.,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  Oct  14, 
1858:— 

Lieut.-Col.  William  Thomas 
Laird  Patterson,  91  st  Foot,  Nov  12. 

Lieut.  Col.  William  Frederick 
Carter,  63rd  Foot,  Nov  16. 

The  undermentioned  officers, 
who  have  retired  upon  full  pav,  to 
have  a  step  of  honorary  rank  as 
follows : — 

Major  Charles  William  Nightin- 

de,   Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to  be 

at.-coL 

Major*  John  Henry  Balmain, 
Bengal  Cavalry,  to  be  lieu t. -col. 

The   undermentioned  capts.  of 


the   Royal  Artillery  to  have  the 
local  rank  of  major  m  India : — 

J.  C.  Hailes,  June  13;  R.  A. 
Morse,  D.  G.  Anderson,  J.  Shekle- 
ton,  June  14. 

MEMORANDUM. 

First  Class  Schoolmaster  John 
Stewart,  of  the  Cavalry  Dep6t, 
Canterbury,  to  be  superintending 
schoolmaster,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Royal  Warrant  of  May  19, 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Oppice.  Pall  Mall,  Nov.  21. 
commission  signed  by  the  queen. 

Durham  Artillery  Militia — Wil- 
liam Hill,  gent.,  to  be  quart.-mast. 
from  Oct  5.  vice  Wilson,  deceased. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT   LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Derbyshire  Militia — Ens. 
G^eo^ge  Lawrence  RiokettsRicketts 
to  be  supernumerary  lieut.,  vice 
Goodwin,  deceased,  Nov  18. 


War  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  Nov.  24. 

commissions  signed  bt  lords 
lieutenant. 

Dorset  Regiment  of  Militia — 
Richard  Bell  Davies,  gent.,  to  be 
lieut ,  vice  Coombs,  resigned,  Nov 
18. 

Hertfordshire  Regiment  of 
Militia — Vincent  Bailey  to  be  lieut. 
vice  Heme,  promoted,  Oct  30. 

Lancashire  Hussars  Yeomanry 
Cavalrv — Edward  Brown,  Esq., 
capt.,  half  pay,  late  15th  Lancers, 
to  be  adjt.,  Nov  8. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  Nov.  21. 

COMMISSIONS  signed  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Warwickshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps  'Lieut.  Oliver  Minster 
to  be  capt.  vice  Hartopp,  resigned, 
Nov  17;  Ens.  George  Francis 
Twist  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Newark, 
resigned,  Nov.  17. 

3rd  Warwickshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — George  Mitchell  Sea- 
broke,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Thewles,  promoted,  Nov.  17. 

5th  Cumberland  Artillery  Volun- 
teerCorps — Charles  William  Allen» 
gent.,  to  be  sec.-lieut,  Nov  14. 
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MEMOBAKDUM. 

Adjt.  John  McGrotty  of  the  1st 
Administrative  Battalion  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  Eifle  Volunteers,  to 
serve  with  the  rank  of  capt.,  Nov. 
17. 


Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Nov.  21. 

commissions  signed  by  lojid 
lieutenant. 

11th  Herts  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Ens.  Charles  Rea  to  be  capt., 
Nov  14. 

3rd  Cambridgeshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Bus.  William  Piesley 
Vaughan  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Dash- 
wood^  resigned,  Nov  23;  Edward 
Smyth  Thorpe,  gent.,  to  be  ens., 
vice  Vaughan,  promoted,  Nov  23 ; 
Ens  the  Marquis  of  Lome  to  be 
capt.,  vice  W.  Winter,  resigned, 
Nov  21 ;  Greorge  Henry  Evans  to 
be  capt.,  vice  JStuddert,  resigned, 
Nov  22;  John  Charles  Dundas, 
gent.,  to  be  capt.,  vice  Buxton, 
resigned,  Nov  23;  Arthur  Henry 
Winter,  gent.,  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
France,  resigned,  Nov  21 ;  Hon. 
Bertrand  Bouverie  to  be  lieut., 
vice  Thompson,  resigned,  Nov  22 ; 
John  Stephen  White,  ^ent.,  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Fisher,  resigned,  Nov 
22;  Frederick  William  Tomlinson, 

£3nt.,  to  be  ens ,  vice  Marquis  of 
orn,  promoted,  Nov  22 ;  Bushell 
Anningson,  gent.,  M.R.C.S.,  to  be 
assist-surg.,  vice  Helm,  promoted, 
Nov  21. 

22nd  Essex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Philip  William  Jones  to  be 
assist.-surg.,  Nov  10. 

2nd  Herefordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  Henry  Skyrme, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  Nov  17. 

15th  Lancashire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Capt.  John  Mewbum 
to  be  major,  Nov  11 ;  First-Lieut. 
Thomas  Vickers  Bird  to  be  capt., 
Nov  11 ;  Second-Lieut.  Richard 
Dwerrhouse  to  be  First-Lieut., 
Nov  9;  Henry  Owens  Johnson, 
gent.,  to  be  first-lieut.,  vice  Bird, 
promoted,  Nov  11. 

21  st  Lancashire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Arthur  Dawson,  gent, 
to  be  sec. -lieut.,  vice  Eccles,  pro- 
moted, Nov  7. 

24th  Lancashire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Thomas  Miller   Wil- 


liamson, gent.,  to  be  sec-lieat^ 
vice  Leonard  Williamson,  deceased 
Nov  9. 

2nd  Lancashire  Engineer  Volun- 
teer Corps — First-Lieut.  Jesse 
Cyples  Armson  to  be  capt.,  Nov  17. 

9th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ens.  Robert  Pierpoint  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  John  Haslehurst 
Greenhall,  deceased,  Nov  7;  Ens. 
William  Proctor  Ellis  to  be  lieut.» 
vice  Litton,  promoted,  Nov  7. 

84th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  Bear,  gent.,  to  be 
ens.,  Oct  27. 

South  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — John  Artis  Cooper  to  be 
ens.  vice  L.  Mackeson,  resigned; 
Alfred  Newman^  to  be  ens.,  vice 
E.  Mackeson,  resigned ;  James 
Tuck  Withers  to  be  ens.,  vice  Hall, 
resigned,  Nov  9. 

19th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Thomas  Preston  to  bo 
honorarv  quart.-mast.,  Nov  6. 

29th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Thomas  Charles  Venables 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Bebb,  promoted, 
Nov  4 

38th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Richard  Troward  Leigh. 
Key  to  be  ens.,  July  17. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 

%•  Where  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied,   the    following   commissions 
bear  the  current  date. 
War  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  Nov.  28. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  signify  her  intention 
to  confer  the  decoration  of  the 
Victoria  Cross  on  the  undermen- 
tioned officer  of  her  Majesty's 
Army,  whose  claims  to  the  same 
have  been  submitted  for  her  Ma- 
jesty's approval,  on  account  of  an 
act  of  bravery  performed  by  hina 
in  New  Zealand,  as  stated  against 
his  name,  viz. : — 

Captain  Hugh  Shaw  78th  Re^- 
ment,  for  his  gallant  conduct  at 
the  skirmish  near  Nukumaru,  in 
New  Zealand,  on  the  24th  January 
last,  in  proceeding  under  a  heavy 
fire,  with  four  privates  of  tha 
regiment,  who  volunteered  to 
accompanv  him,  to  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  bush  occupied  by  the 
rebels,   in    ordeir   to    carry   off   a. 
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oomrade  who  was  badly  wounded. 
On  the  afternoon  of  that  day, 
Captain  Shaw  was  ordered  to 
occupy  a  position  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  camp.  He  advanced  in 
skirmishing  order,  and,  when 
about  thirty  yards  from  the  bush, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  to 
a  palisade  about  sixty  yards  from 
the  bush,  as  two  of  his  party  had 
been  wounded.  Findmg  that 
one  of  them  was  unable  to  move, 
he  called  for  volunteers  to  advance 
to  the  front  to  carry  the  man 
to  the  rear,  and  the  four  pri- 
vates referred  to  accompanied  him, 
imder  a  heavy  fire,  to  the  place 
where  the  wounded  man  was  lying, 
and  they  succeeded  in  bringing 
him  to  the  rear.— Date  of  act  of 
bravery,  Jan  24. 1864. 

Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  1. 

4th  Begiment  of  Dragoon  Guards 
—Herbert  Still  Price,  gent.,  to  be 
cor.  by  purchase,  vice  John  Fisken 
Halket,  promoted. 

5th  Dragoon  Guards — Biding- 
Master  Thomas  Miller,  from  the 
14th  Hussars,  to  be  riding-master, 
vice  Maurice  Day,  who  retires 
upon  temporary  half  pay.. 

8th  Hussars — Lieut.  Thomas 
Coatee  to  be  acyt.,  vice  Lieut. 
Goldsworthy,  promoted,  Oct  28. 

11th  Hussars — Quart. -Mas  ter- 
8erg.  Bourke  Teevan  to  be  quart.- 
mast.,  vioe  Henry  Kauntze,  de- 
ceased, Nov  10. 

13th  Hussars — Comet  Edward 
Hamilton  Blackett  Ord  has  been 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice by  the  sale  of  his  commission. 

14th  Hussars — Lance  Serg.- 
Major  James  Harran,  from  the 
CaTalry  Dep6t,  to  be  riding-mast , 
vice  Thomas  Miller,  tranferred  to 
the  5th  Dragoon  Guards. 

Boyal  Artillery— Staff  Assist.- 
Surg.  George  Abraham  Davidge 
to  be  assist-surg.,  vice  B.  Burland, 
M.B.,  promoted  on  the  staff: 
Assist.-Surg.  Bichard  Jones  Owen, 
M.D.,  has  been  permitted  to  resign 
his  commission. 

Military  Train— Staff  Assist.- 
Sure.  George  Abraham  Denham 
ToiminBcm  to  be  assist.-surg.,  vice 
B.  WataoD,  promoted  on  the  staff. 


6th  Begiment  of  Foot— Ene. 
Adolphus  Bandolph  Augustus 
Collis  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  John  Giffard,  who  retires; 
Francis  Lionel  Hewson,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Collis. 

11th  Foot— Ens  George  Vincent 
Meredith,  to  be  lieut,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Morres  Guard,  de- 
ceased. Sept  10;  Ens.  Thomas 
Albert  Kerable  to  be  lieut.  by 
purchase,    vice    Meredith,    whose 

Eromotion  by  purchase,  on  Oct  10, 
as  been  cancelled;  Gent.-Cadet 
James  Herbert  Yule,  from  the 
Boyal  Military  College,  to  be  ens. 
without  purchase,  vice  Kemble; 
Staff  A88i8t.-Surg.  John  William 
Purefoy,  M.D.,  to  be  assist  -surg. 
Alexander  Mclntyre,  M.D.,  de- 
ceased. 

23rd  Foot— Lieut.  Henry  Ed- 
mund Stanley  to  be  oap^.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Frederick  Wollas- 
ton  Hntton,  who  retires;  Ens. 
Algernon  Felix  Bamsbottom  to  be 
lieut.  bv  purchase  vice  Stanley; 
Sidney  Beckwith  Blyth,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Bams- 
bottom; Staff  Assist-Surg.  Frede- 
rick Heisch  Dunbar,  M.D.,  to  be 
assist.- surg.,  vice  Bobert  William 
Lawless,  deceased. 

25th  Foot— Gent-Cadet  David 
Stanley  Cunninghame,  from  the 
Boyal  Military  College,  to  be  ens. 
without  purchase,  vice  Alfred 
James,  deceased. 

29th  Foot— Lieut.  Bobert  John 
Watson  to  be  caot.  by  purchase, 
vice  Frederick  Maycock,  retired; 
Ens.  Charles  Welman  Hawker 
Helyer  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Watson;  Joseph  William 
Bazalgette,  gent,  to  be  ens.  by 
purchase,  vice  Helyar. 

56th  Foot— Arthur  Bandle  Ford, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice 
Donald  James  Gordon  Stewart, 
promoted. 

59th  Foot— The  second  Christan 
name  of  Ens.  Wyatt-Edgell  is 
Adrian,  and  not  Adrien,  as  pre- 
viously stated. 

69th  Foot— Lieutenant  Bichard 
Francis  Jennings  to  be  capt.  by 
purchase,  vice  Frederick  Austin, 
retired;  Lieut.  Cary  Hampton  to 
be  capt.  by  purchase,  vice   Percy 
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Obaplin,  retired;  Ens.  Charles 
Horatio  Grardiner  Powys-Keck  to 
be  lieut  by  purchase,  vice  Jen- 
nings ;  Ens.  John  Talbot  Darnley 
Orosbie  to  be  lieut  by  purchase, 
vice  Borrer ;  Charles  Holled  Smith, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice 
William  Robert  Green,  retired; 
Henry  Savill  Marsham,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Thomas 
Ambrose  Worswick,  retired ;  Tho- 
mas Sydenham  Clarke,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Powys- 
Keck. 

64th  Foot— StaflT-Surg.  William 
James  Ingham  to  be  surg.,  vice 
Surg.-Major  George  Williamson, 
M.D.,  deceased. 

66th  Foot — The  appointment  of 
Ens.  Smallpiece  bears  date  21st 
Nov  21,  1865,  not  21st  Sept,  as 
stated  in  the  Gazette  of  21  st  ult. 

79th  Foot— Lieut.  Charles  Ed- 
ward  McMurdo  to  be  capt  without 
purchase,  vice  R.  Joseph  Logan 
Crutchlcy,  transferred  to  the  Ben- 
gal Staff  Corps. 

81  St  Foot — Henry  Walpole, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice 
Armstrong,  promoted. 

82nd  Foot— Staff  Assist-Surg. 
James  Barrv,  M.D.,  to  be  assist.- 
surg ,  vice  R.  W.  Carter,  appointed 
to  the  staff. 

90th  Foot— Staff  Assist-Surg. 
Alexander  Thomson,  M.D.  to  be 
assist.-surg.,  vice  Thomas  Turville 
Gardner,  appointed  to  the  staff. 

92nd  Foot— Ens.  Edmund  Alex- 
ander Charles  Campbell  to  be  lieut. 
by  purchase,  vice  William  Norman 
Leslie,  retired;    Patrick  Stirling, 

gent.,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase  vice 
iampbell;  Lieut.  Loftus  Corbet 
Singleton  to  be  instructor  of  mus- 
ketry, vice  Lieut.  Emmett,  de- 
ceased. 

94th  Foot -Staff  A88ist,-Surg. 
Alexander  Turner,  M.D.,  to  be 
assist.-surg.,  vice  Thomas  Creig 
Leask,  M.B.,  appointed  to  staff. 
The  names  of  tne  gentleman  ap- 
pointed ens.  in  the  Gazette  of  Nov. 
10,  are  Francis  Tudor  Campbell 
Du  Vernet. 

98th  Foot— Ens.  Alexander  Har- 
ley  Hyslop  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase 
vice  Stafford  Willard  Vardon,  who 
retires ;  William  Jiimes  Alexander 


Birch,  gent ,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase, 
vice  Hyslop. 

101st  Foot — Lieut  Reginald 
Hewes  Allott  Quinet  to  be  inspect, 
of  musketry,  vice  Lieut.  Butler, 
promoted  Jan  16, 1863. 

3rd  West  India  Regiment — 
Lieut.  Joseph  Dooley,  from  half 
pay,  late  100th  Foot,  to  be  lieut, 
vice  Robertson  Gilchrist  Marshall 
who  retires  upon  temporary  half 
pay ;  Lieut  Joseph  Dooley  has  been 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice by  the  sale  of  his  commission. 

4th  West  India  Regiment — 
Lieut  William  Caimes  to  be  capt 
by  purchase,  vice  Thomas  John 
Gray,  deceased;  Ens.  James  Crum 
to  be  lieut  by  purchase,  vice 
Cairnes. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment 
— Lieut.  Francis  Sandys  Dug- 
more  to  be  instructor  of  musketry. 

UNATTACUSD. 

Lieut.  John  Bennet,  Bombay 
Establishment,  to  be  capt 

Ens.  George  Nolan,  Bengal 
Establishment,  to  be  capt. 

MEDICAL  DEPA&TMENT. 

Assist-Surg.  Robert  Watson, 
from  the  Royal  Military  Train,  to 
be  staff-surg.,  vice  William  Han- 
bury,  deceased,  Sept  22.  (The 
antedate  not  to  carry  back  prior  to 
Oct  29.) 

Staff  Assist-Surg.  Robert  At- 
kinson to  be  staff  surg.,  vice 
W.  J.  Ingham,  appointed  to  the 
64th  Foot. 

Assist. -Surg.  Benjamin  Burland 
M.B.,  from  the  Royal  Artillery,  to 
be  staff  sur^.,  for  highly  meri- 
torious services  during  the  epi- 
demic yellow  fever  in  Bermuda. 

Assistant-Surgeons  to  be  Staff 
Assistant -Surgeons  :  —  Rowland 
Winbum  Carter,  from  the  82nd 
Foot,  vice  J.  Barry,  M.D.,  ap- 
pointed to  the  82nd  Foot;  James 
Greig  Leask,  M.B.,  from  the  94th 
Foot,  vice  Alexander  Thomson, 
M.D.,  appointed  to  the  90th  Foot; 
Thomas  Turville  Grardner,  from 
the  90th  Foot,  vice  Frederick 
Heisch  Dunbar,  M.D.,  appointed 
to  the  23rd  Foot. 

BBBVET. 

Quart.-Mast.-Serg.  George  Doug- 
las, Royal  Engineers,  to  have  the 
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local  rank  of  qaart.-maBter  while 
seryin^  as  Buperintendent  of  the 
fire-bngade  at  Aldershot. 

The  undermentioned  officers 
having  completed  the  qualifying 
serrice  in  the  rank  of  lieut  -cols., 
to  be  cols.,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Bojal  Warrant  of  Oct  14, 
1858:— 

liieot-CoL  Charles  E.  P.  Gor- 
don, 75th  Foot. 

Lieut.-CoL  J.  Guise  Bogers 
Aplin,  48th  Foot 

iiieut-CoL  Charles  Hood,  d8th 
Foot. 

The  following  officers  to  have 
the  local  rank  of  Lieut.-Colonel 
in  India : — Major  Roland  Richard- 
son, 19th  Hussars,  March  26 ;  Maj. 
Francis  Seton  Kempt,  103rd  Foot, 
July  6 ;  Capt,  with  the  local  rank 
d  Major,  Charles  O'Donoghue, 
76th  Foot,  Aug  29. 

The  following  officers  to  have 
the  lodd  rank  of  Major  in  India : 
— Captains  Matthew  Fanning, 
2701  Foot,  Febl,  1864;  Nedham 
T.  Parsons,  lOlst  Foot,  July  26; 
John  Bean,  Royal  Engineers,  Dec 
9,  1864;  Felix  T.  Haig,  Royal 
Engineers,  Dec  9,  1864;  R.  6.  F. 
Henegan,  Royal  Artillery,  June 
13;  P.  Dassie  Home,  Royal 
Artillerv,  June  13 ;  John  Richard 
Magrath,  Royal  Artillery,  June 
13;  J.  M*BL  Macintyre,  Royal 
Artillery,  June  13;  WiUiam  James 
Bradfora,  Royal  Artillery,  June 
13;  Arthur  S.  Moberly,  Royal 
Engineers,  June  13 ;  James  Blair, 
Royal  Artillery,  June  14;  G^rge 
Cayley  Robinson,  Royal  Artillery, 
Francis  Cobbe,  Royal  Artillery, 
June  14 ;  Edward  Staines  Daniell, 
102nd  Foot,  Jmie  14;  Edward 
Dunban  102nd  Foot,  June  14; 
Henry  8.  G.  S.  Knight,  19th  Foot, 
Sept,  3. 

The  following  officers  to  have 
the  local  rank  of  Captain  in  India: 
— Lieut,  (now  Capt.)  Joseph  Bra- 
dish,  105th  Foot,  Feb  18th,  1861 ; 
Lieut,  (now  Capt.)  Frederick 
Edward  Medhurst,  12th  Foot, 
June  14,  1862;  Lieuts.  Richard 
Grey,  45th  Foot,  April  22 ;  James 
C.  Miuto,  97th  Foot,  Aug  19. 


MADRAS  ARMY. 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonels: — 
Major  William  John  Doveton,  36th 
N.I.,  Aug  13;  Major  Thomas 
Comyn  Ansley,  9th  N.  I.,  Auff  10. 

To  be  Captains :— Lieuts.  Wil- 
liam Walker  Pemberton,  37th  N.I ., 
July  13 ;  John  Frederic  Taynton 
Sherman,  37th  N.  I ,  Aug  15. 

BOMBAY  ARMY. 
To  be  Majors:— Capts.  Thomas 
Nuttall,  Staff  Corps,  Aug  2;  John 
Frederic    Berthon,    Staff    Corps, 
Sept.  8. 

BENGAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonels : — 
Majors  Robert  Nixon  Tronson, 
July  24;  Reginald  Ouseley,  July 
29. 

To  be  Mwor:— Capt.  William 
James  Pratt  Barlow,  July  22. 

BENGAL  ARMY. 

Cavalry— Mfi^jor  Charles  Dum- 
bleton,  from  late  4th  Cavahry,  to 
be  lieut.-coL,  vice  Crwgie,  19th 
Hussars,  removed  from  list  of 
lieut.-cols.,  Aug  4. 

Late  Ist  Cavalry— Capt.  G^eorge 
Archibald  Galloway  to  be  m^or; 
Lieut.  Jardine  Scott  Robinson  to 
be  capt,  vice  Hamilton  (staff  corps) 
removed  from  the  list  of  lieut.- 
cols.,  Aug  4. 

Late  2nd  Cavalry— Lieut.  John 
Shakespear  Irvine  to  be  capt.,  in 
succession  to  Thomson,  deceased, 
Au^4. 

l^te  4th  Cavidry— Capt.  (Brev.- 
M^'or)  Osbom  Wilkinson  to  be 
major;  Lieut.  Donald  Christian 
Srachan  Lindsay  Camegfie  to  be 
capt  in  succession  to  Craigie,  19th 
Hussars,  removed  from  the  list  of 
lieut-cols.,  Aug  4. 

Late  6th  European  Reffiment — 
Lieut.  William  Edward  Delves 
Broughton  to  be  capt.,  vice  Hamil- 
ton, deceased,  July  6. 

Late  15th  Native  Infantry — 
Lieut.  John  (George  Campbell  to 
be  capt,  vice  Philpotts,  deceased, 
June  2. 

Late  25th  Native  Infimtry — 
Lieut.  Henry  Doyle  Metcalfe  to  be 
capt,     vice     Ireland,     deceased, 
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Medical  Establishment :— Sorg. 
James  Tyrell  Carter  Ross  to  be 
Burg.-major,  July  26. 

MADRAS  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Major — Capt.  James  Mur- 
ray Grant,  July  22. 

To  be  Captain — Lieut.  William 
Hill,  Aug  15. 

BOMBAY  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Iiieut.-Colonel :— Major 
William  Coussmaker  Anderson, 
Aug  6. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Nov.  28. 

00mhi8si0n  signed  bt  loed 

lieutenant. 
Ro^     Carmarthen      Artillery 
Militia— The  Hon.  Viscount  Emlyn 
to  be  lieut.,  Nov  22. 


Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Nov.  28. 
commission  signed  bt  lord 
lieutenant. 
8rd  Regiment  of  Royal  Surrey 
Militia— Herbert  Durell  Terry, 
gent.,  to  be  supemumerary-lieut., 
vice  Maberley,  promoted,  Nov  16. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Nov.  28. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

3rd  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Major  Edward  Temperley 
Gourley  to  be  lieut.-ool..  vice  Lord 
Adolphus  Vane  Tempest,  de- 
ceased, Nov  10;  Lieut.  Henry 
Dixon  to  be  capt..  May  17 ;  John 
Greorge  Harrison  to  be  capt,  Nov. 
10. 

2nd  Hampshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Frederick  Leigh  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Harfield,  promoted; 
John  Neat  Pocock  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Keane^romoted,  Nov  22. 

8th  Hampshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ens.  Henry  Baker  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Warner,  promoted; 
Ens.  Dennis  Clark  to  be  lieut., 
vice  G^ter,  resigned;  Frederick 
Fose  to  be  ens.,  vice  Baker,  pro- 
moted ;  James  Warner  to  be  ens., 
vice  Clark,  promoted,  Nov  25. 

11th  Herts  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— William  R.  Mitford  to  be 
lieut.,  Nov  26. 


3rd  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  Cook  to  be  first 
lieut.,  Oct  7. 

Civil  Service  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieut.  Thomas  William 
Angell  to  be  capt.,  vice  Harrington, 
resigned^  Aug  2. 

2(5th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Frederick  William  Hum- 
phreys to  be  assist.-snrg.  Oct  25. 

London  Irish  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  Allan  Marsh  Brad- 
gate  to  be  lieut.,  Aug  2 ;  Alexan- 
der Brander  Lucas  to  be  ens.,  Nov 
20. 

38th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Edward  Robert  King 
Harman  to  be  capt.,  July  17. 

40th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ideut.  Rowles  PattiBon  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Jones,  resigned; 
Ens.  Frederick  Albert  Hooper  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Pattison,  promoted ; 
Edward  Henslowe  Bedford  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Hooper,  promoted,  Nov. 
20. 

22nd  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  John  William  Davis 
to  be  capt. ;  Ens.  George  Clemin- 
son  Barker  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Davey 
promoted  ;  Thomas  Robinson 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  to  be  hon.  assist.- 
sur^.;  the  Rev.  Alfred  Fowler 
Smith  to  be  hon.  chaplain,  Nov  20. 

MEMOBANDUM. 

Adjt.  S.  G.  McDakin,  of  the  Ist 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps,  to  serve  with  the  rank 
of  capt,  Nov  4. 

Wah  Office,  Pall  Mali,  Dec.  1. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Lanarkshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps— Capt.  John  Thompson 
Henderson  McEwan  to  be  major, 
vice  Wilkie,  resigned;  First 
Lieut.  William  Watson  to  be  capt., 
vice  McEwan,  promoted,  Nov  2y. 

1st  Lanarksnire  Engineer  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Ronald  Johnstone, 
Esq ,  to  be  hon  col. ;  Major  Donald 
Matheson  to  lieut  -col.,  vice  Ronald 
Johnstone,  resigned,  Nov  26. 

98th  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Gavin  Black  Mothei^- 
well  to  be  ens.,  Nov  6. 

15th  Lancashire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Lst  Lieut.  Richard 
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Atherton  to  be  capt. ;  William 
Henry  Shirley,  Gent,  to  be  First 
Lieut. ;  James  Goffrey,  gent.,  to 
be  sec.  lieut,  Nov  16. 

Ist  Lincolnshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps— Sec.  Lieut.  Alfred 
Beynolds  to  be  First  Lieut.,  vice 
Small,  resigned,  Nov  20;  Henry 
Marshall,  gent^  to  be  sec.  lieut., 
vice  Little,  resigned,  Nov  21; 
John  Cartwright,  gent.,  to  be  sea 
Ueut,  vice  lEevnolds,  promoted, 
Nov  22. 

24th  Eenfrewshire  Bifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Lieut.  Bobert  Millar 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Brown,  resigned ; 
Ens.  Bobert  Bowand  to  be  Ueut, 
vice  Millar,  promoted,  Nov  26. 

I2th  Surrey  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ens.  Alfred  Priest  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  O.  D.  Mordaunt,  re- 
signed, Nov  8. 

l^h  Surrey  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  John  Alfred  Alsop 
to  be  capt. ;  Ens.  Charles  Hardins 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Alsop,  promotecC 
Nov  15. 

26th  Cheshire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieut.  William  Jowett  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Peel,  resigned;  Ens. 
Peter  Gibson  Cunlifle  to  be  lieut., 
vice  Jowett,  promoted,  Nov  10. 

12th  Stafibrdshire  Bifle  Volun- 
teer  Corps — ^William  Henry  Hat- 
ton,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  Nov  16. 

6th  Sussex  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  F.  Du  Cane  Godman 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Denman,  resigned; 
Walter  Sanders  to  be  ens.,  vice 
(jodman,  promoted,  Nov  22. 

[The  following  appointment  has 
been  substituted  for  that  which 
appeared  in  the  Chzette  of  the  16th 
ofMay,  1865:— ] 

19th  Surrey  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps— John  Sexby,  gent,  to  be 
hon.  assist,  quart-mast..  May  6. 

THE  ABMY  GAZETTE. 
%•  Where  not  otherwise  specifled 
the  [following  Commissions   bear 
the  current  &te, 

Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dea  8. 

7th  Begiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards— Cot'.  William  Bobinson 
Truman  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Morris  Baynton  Crosbie 
Yescombe,  whose    promotion   by 


purchase  on  the  9th  May,  1865, 
has  been  cancelled ;  Dec  8. 

9th  Lancers — Comet  Bonald 
Macintosh  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Alexander  Baring  Bineham 
who  retires;.  Cor.  the  Hon. 
Edward  Francis  John  Preston  to 
be  lieut.  by  purchase,  vice  Gilbert 
Stirling,  who  retires ;  Walter  Glyn 
Lawrell,  gent.,  to  be  cor.  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Macintosh. 

11th  Hussars — Surg.  Greorge 
Pain,  from  the  Boyal  Artillery,  to 
be  surg.,  vice  Dudley  Hanley, 
M.D.,  appointed  to  the  Staff! 

13th  Hussars — Maximilian  Bie- 
ber,  gent,  to  be  cor.  by jpurchase, 
vice  Edward  Blackett  Ord,  who 
has  retired. 

Boyal  Artillery— Sec.  Capt  Gtis- 
ta^nis  Frederic  Blair  to  be  capt 
vice  George  Cayley  Bobinson, 
retired  upon  half  pay;  Lieut 
Henry  John  Thornton  to  be  sec. 
capt,  vice  Blair,  Nov  23:  Surg. 
Alexander  Smith  M.D.,  from  the 
11th  Hussars.  The  Christian 
name  of  Lieut.  Dixon  is  "  Alfred," 
not  ''Alford,*'  as  previously 
stated. 

Boyal  Engineers — Lieut  John 
Coldstream  Menzies,  from  the 
supernumerary  list,  to  be  lieut, 
vice  A.  C.  Warringer,  who  re- 
signs. 

5th  Begiment  of  Foot — Lieut. 
James  Hartley  to  be  capt.  by  pur- 
ohase,  vice  John  James  Mathew, 
who  retires;  Ens.  John  Brook 
Booth  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Hartley ;  Lieut.  Henry  Bobert 
Miles  to  be  adjt,  vice  Lieut. 
Enderby,  promoted.  May  9. 

20th  Foot-Capt  J.  ».  Chandos 
Haroourt,  from  the  61st  Foot,  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Chatheld,  who  ex- 
changes. 

22Qd  Foot— The  surname  of  the 
ens.  appointed  on  the  21st  Nov. 
1865,  is  Matterson,  and  not  Matu- 
rin,  as  then  stated. 

25th  Foot— Ens.  Gerald  Mon- 
teath  Shirley  to  be  lieut.  by 
purchase,  vice  Jerome  O'Brien, 
who  retires ;  Ens.  Frederick  Hut- 
chinson Forjett,  from  the  3rd 
West  India  Begiment,  to  be  ens. 
vice  Shirley. 

37th  Foot — ^The  second  Christian 
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name  of  Ens.  Crosse,  appointed 
on  the  lOth  Nov,  is  "  Thurstan," 
and^v)iot  "jThurston,"  as  then 
stated. 

47th  Foot— Staff  Surgeon  Alex- 
ander Eobert  Hndson,  M.B.,  to  be 
Burg.,  ;7ice  Alexander  Smith,  M.D. 
appointed  to  the  Boyal  Artillery. 

6l8t  Foot— Capt.  Charles  Kyrle 
Chatfield,  from  the  20th  Foot,  to 
capt.,  yioe  Haroonrt,  who  ex- 
chages. 

52nd  Foot — Lient.  Henry  Atkin- 
son Adair  to  be  adjt.,  vice  Lieut. 
Prenderaast,  promoted,  Nov  17. 

60th  Foot— Algernon  St.  Manr, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice 
Crosbie,  promoted. 

85th  Foot— Staff  Surg.  Alexan- 
der Fisher  Bartley  to  be  surg., 
vice  surg.-maior  John  William 
Johnstone,  M.D.,  placed  upon  half 
pay. 

101st  Foot— Lieut.  William 
Swynfen  Jervis  to  be  capt*,  vice 
William  Lumley  Louis,  who  re- 
signs; Ens.  George  Segundo 
Sewell  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Jervis; 
G^nt.-Cadet  Thomas  George 
Thomson,  from  the  Boyal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Sewell. 

Eifle  Brigade— Ens.  Frederick 
Arthur  Fane  to  be  lieut.,  by  pur^ 
chase,  vice  Forjett,  transferred  to 
the  25th  Foot;  Serg-Maj.  Greorge 
Field,  from  late  5th  West  India 
Begiment,  to  be  ens.  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Tombs,  transferrea  to 
the  Ceylon  Eifle  Eegiment. 

Ceylon  Eifle  Eegiment — Ens. 
Henry  William  Tombs,  from  the 
Srd  West  India  Eegiment,  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Kane,  promoted,  by 
purchase,  in  the  78th  Foot. 

STAFF. 

Lient.-Col.  the  Hon.  Hussey 
Fane  Keane,  Assist.  Adjt.-Gen. 
Eoyal  Engineers,  to  be  Dep.  Ac^ t.- 
Qen.  E^al    Engineers   at  head- 

Suarters,  vice  Lieut.-Col.  and 
irev.-Col.  F.  E.  Chapman,  C.B., 
whose  period  of  service  on  the 
staff  is  about  to  expire;  Jan  1, 
1866. 

COMISSARIAT  DEPARTMENT. 

Deputy  Assist.-Com.-Gen.  Wil- 
liam Worthington  Moore  has  been 
cashiered  by  sentence  of  a  general 
court-martial,  Nov  25. 


MEDICAL  DEFARTKENT. 

Surg.  O'Connor  D'Arcy,  M.D.^ 
from  half  ^y,  late  Military  Train, 
to  be  staff-surg.,  vice  Alexander 
Fisher  Bartley,  appointed  to  the 
86th  Foot. 

Surg.  Dudley  Hanley,  M.D., 
from  the  llth  Hussars,  to  be 
staff  surg.  vice  Alexander  Eobert 
Hudson,  M.B ,  appointed  to  the 
47th  Foot. 

HALF  PAY. 

Lieut.  Arthur  B.  Toker,  from 
the  65th  Foot,  to  be  capt.  without 
purchase. 

BREVET. 

Col.-Com.  William  Henry- 
Marsh,  retired  full  pay,  Eoyal 
Marine  Light  Infantry,  to  have 
the  honorary  rank  of  maior-gen.,^ 
in  accordance  with  her  Majesty's 
Order  in  Council  of  13th  Nov. 
1868;  Nov  20. 

Lieut.-CoL  William  Grigor 
Suther,  C.B.,  Eoyal  Marine  Light 
Infantry,  to  be  col. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Ens.  (George  Edmonds  should 
have  been  described  in  the  OazeUe 
of  Nov  10  as  being  promoted  to  a 
lieutenancy  on  the  unattached  list 
of  the  Bengal  Army,  and  not  to  a 
half-pay  lieutenancy. 

Horse  Guards,  Dec.  1. 
His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Field- 
Marshal  dommanding-in- Chief  no- 
tifies to  the  army  that  her  Majesty 
has  approved  of  the  promotion  of 
Assist.-Surg.  Benjamin  Burland, 
M.B.,  Eoyal  Artillery,  to  a  staff 
surg.,    in    consideraiion    of    his 
highly    meritorious    service    ren- 
dered during  the  epidemic  of  yel- 
low fever  in  JBermuda. 
By  command  of  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness the  Field  Marshal  Com- 
manding-in-Chief, 
(Signed)        Wiluam  Paulet, 
Adj.-Gen. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  6. 

COMMlSSIOKtt   8I6KED  BY   LOhDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Eoyal  Ayrshire  and  Wigton 
Militia — Alexander  Hamilton  Eo- 
bertson,  gent.,  to  be  lieutM  Nov  23. 

Ibt  Eogimcut  of  Eoyal  Cheshire 
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Militia— Idout.  George  Francis 
Hewson  *to  be  capt.,  vice  Massey, 
resigoed,  Nov  30. 

2nd  Begiment  of  Boyal  Cheshire 
Militia — Itobert  Burrowes  Pils- 
worth.  Esq ,  late  lieut.  Royal  Dub- 
lin City  Militia,  to  be  capt.,  vice 
FitzgenJd,  resigned.  Nov  24 

War  Opficb,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  8. 

COMMISSION  STOKED  BT  LORD 
LIXUTBNANT. 

5th  B^^ment  of  Boyal  Lancashire 
Militia  ~  William  Stephen  Bayner, 
gent^  to  be  Heat.,  vice  John  Wil- 
liam Satcliffe  Witham,  promoted, 
Nov  22. 


THE  VOLUNTBEB  OAZETTB. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec  6. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Ist  Brecknockshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ens.  David  Evans  to 
be  lient.*  Nov  1 ;  John  James  Wil- 
liams, Bsq.,  to  be  lieut^  Nov  SO ; 
Gabriel  William  Powell,  gent, 
to  be^ns.,  Nov  30;  Talford  Jones, 
gent,  to  be  hon.  assist-snrg.,  Nov 

4th  Tower  Hamlets  Bifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — James  Holford  Fell  to 
be  ens.,  jN^ov  29. 

Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  8. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIBUTENANT. 

17th  Lancashire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Bobert  Handeley,  Esq.,  to 
be  capt ,  Nov  22. 

46tn  Lancashire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — James  Edward  Home, 
gent,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Fletcher, 
promoted,  Nov  22. 

47th  Lancashire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  Frederick  William 
Wignall  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Windus, 
promoted,  Nov.  29 ;  Joseph  John- 
son, gent,  to  be  ens.,  Nov  29; 
Richard  Allanson  Gaskell,  gent, 
to  be  assist  -surg.,  Nov  29. 

MEMORANDA. 

Adjt  John  Mackenzie,  of  the 
2nd  Administrative  Brigade  of 
Lancashire  Artillery  Volunteers, 
to  serve  with  the  rank  of  capt, 
Nov.  24. 

A^t  Ceorge  Mappett,  of  the  3rd 
Administrative  Battalion  of  Lanca- 


shire Bifle  Volunteers,  to  serve 
with  the  rank  of  capt,  Nov  25. 

Ihe  title  of  captam-commandant 
has  been  conferred  on  Capt.  Bo- 
bert Handsley,  of  the  17th  Lanca- 
shire Bifle  Volunteer  Corps. 

M^or-Gen  Edward  Studd  to  be 
dep.-lieut.,  Nov  6. 

The  Karl  of  Morley  to  be  dep.- 
Ikut.  Nov  22. 

Ist  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Devonshire  Bifle  Volunteers — 
"William  Henry  Barker  to  be^hon. 
qnart.-roa8t,  Nov  2. 

Ist  Cambridgeshire  Bifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— The  Bev.  Josiah 
Brown  Pearson  to  be  hon.  chaplain, 
vice  Bushell,  resigned^  Dec  1. 

3rd  Essex  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps— Edward  Webb  White  to 
be  sec.-lieut,  Nov  29. 

MEMORANDA* 

Ac^jt.  Charles  Davis,  of  the  2nd 
Administrative  Battalion  of  Essex 
Bifle  Volunteers,  to  serve  with  the 
rank  of  capt.,  Nov  28. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
approve  of  Capt  Edward  Ham- 
mond Benthall,  of  the  1st  Essex 
Engineer  Volunteer  Corps,  bear- 
ing the  title  of  capt -commandant 
of  that  corps. 

<5th  Gloucester  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — ^Arthur  Twisden  Playne, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Smith, 
resigned  (and  to  rank  in  the 
Voluntarv  Force  according  to  the 
date  of  the  commission  which  he 
held  in  the  6th  Gt>luce8tershire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps),  Dec.  1. 

20th  Suttblk  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Octavius  Hammond,  clerk 
to  tne  hon.  chaplain,  vice  Evans, 
resigned,  Nov.  29. 

MEMORANDUM. 

A4jt  Alexander  Mancor,  of  the 
Ist  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Ayrshire  Bifle  Volunteers,  to  serve 
with  rank  of  capt,  Nov  25. 


THE  ABMY  GAZBTTB. 
*♦*  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the   following  Commissions  bear 
the  current  date. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall^  Dec.  12. 
5th  Begiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards — William  George  Balfour, 
gent,»  to  be  cor.  by  purchase,  vice 
Clarke  promoted ;  Edward  Adder- 
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ley»  gent.,  to  be  cor.  by  purchase, 
vice  Blaine,  promoted. 

6th  Dragoon  Guards — Arthur 
Bickards,  j^ent.,  to  be  cor.  by 
parchase,  vice  Marriott,  promoted. 

6th  Dragoons — Cor.  William 
Joseph  Power  to  be  lieut.  by 
purchase,  vice  William  Valentine 
King,  who  retires;  Gage  Charles 
FitzKoy,  gent.,  to  be  cor.  by 
purchase,  vice  Power. 

9th  lancers — Charles  Harvey 
Palairet,    gent.,    to     be     cor.    by 

?urcho8e,  vice  the  Hon.  E.  P.  J. 
'reston,  promoted. 

14th  Hussars — Capt.  Arthur 
Nassau  Bolton,  from  the  56th 
Foot,  to  be  oapt,  vice  H.  Bradley, 
who  exchanges. 

17th  Lancers — Wilfrid  Brougham 
gent.,  to  be  cor.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Arthur  Bampton  Donnithome, 
who  retires. 

Royal  Artillery— Staff  Assist.- 
Surg.  Geor^  Scott  Davie,  M.D., 
to  oe  assiBt.-surg.,  vice  John 
Michael,  deceased. 

6th  Regiment  of  Foot— Edward 
Le  Marchant  Trafford,  gent.,  to  be 
ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Booth, 
promoted. 

14th  Foot— Ens.  Lonsdale  Kirk- 
patrick  Howat,  to  be  lieut  by 
purchase,  vice  Stephen  Watflon, 
who  retires;  William  Knox  Bar- 
rett, gent.,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase, 
vice  Howat. 

15th  Foot — Lieut  Arthur  Hea- 
ton  to  be  capt.  by  purchase,  vice 
George  Joseph  Maunsell,  who 
retires;  Ens.  Chkrles  Kennedy 
Brooke  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Heaton ;  Ens.  Delves  Brough- 
ton,  from  63rd  Foot,  to  bo  ens., 
vice  Brooke. 

16th  Foot— Staff  Surg.  William 
Armstrong  to  be  surg.,  vice  Surg.- 
Major  William  G^rge  Swan, 
placed  upon  half  pay. 

30th  Foot— Capt  Pelham  on 
appointment  to  the  army  on  the 
25th  June,  1858,  should  nave  been 
described  Pelham  Thursby  Pel- 
ham. 

38th  Foot— Ens.  Walter  Sinclair 
to  be  lieut.  by  purchase,  vice  Dyas 
Ringrose  Lofthouse,  who  retires ; 
Ens.  Francis  Charles  Burton,  from 


the  56th  Foot,  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Sinclair. 

49th  Foot— The  surname  of  the 
ensign  transferred  from  the  66th 
Foot,  on  10th  ultimo,  is  Humfrey, 
not  Humphrey. 

52nd  Foot— Lieut  Henry  Synge 
to  be  instructor  of  musketry,  vice- 
Lieut  Adair,  appointed  adjt,  Nov. 
17. 

56th  Foot— Capt.  Henry  Bradley 
from  the  14th  Hussars,  to  be  capt, 
vice  A.  N.  Bolton,  who  exchanges ; 
John  Rollo  Harriman,  gent.,  to  be 
ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Burton, 
transferred  to  the  38th  Foot 

60th  Foot— Lieut  Ashley  Fel- 
lowes  Terry  has  been  permitted  to 
resign  the  adjutancy,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  transfer  from  the 
3rd  to  the  Ist  battalion,  Nov.  18. 

62nd  Foot — Lieut.  Lorenzo  G. 
Dimdas  to  be  capt  without  pur- 
chase, vice  William  B.  Davenport, 
deceased,  Nov.  7;  Ensign  John 
Boughey    to    be     lieut.    without 

Surcnase,  vice  Dundas,  Nov.  7; 
Ins.  Killegrew  R.  Berkeley  Wode- 
house  to  be  lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Bouggey,  whose  promotion 
by  purclukse  on  the  10th  Nov. 
1865,  has  been  cancelled;  Gent- 
Cadet  Robert  Alfred  Poole,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.  without  purchase,  vice  Wood- 
house. 

63rd  Foot— William  Courtney 
Harrison,  gent,  to  be  ens.  by 
purchase,  vice  Broughton,  trans- 
ferred to  the  15th  Foot. 

66th  Foot— Capt  F.  William 
Benwell,  from  the  100th  Foot  to 
be  capt.,  vice  A.  Trigge,  who 
exchanges. 

87th  Foot— Lieut  Arthur  Ho- 
ward Southey  to  be  capt  by 
purchase,  vice  Ernest  Augustus 
Dundas  Widdrington,  who  retires ; 
Ens.  Hyacinth  Daly  Devereux  to 
be  lieut.  bv  purchase,  vice  Southey; 
Francis  dharles  Annesljr,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Deve- 
reux. 

100th  Foot— Capt  Alfred  Trigge, 
from  the  66th  Foot,  to  be  capt, 
vice  F.  W.  Benwell,  who  ex- 
changes. 

Rile  Brigade— Lieut.  H.  Stud- 
holme  Brownrigg  to  be  instructor 
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of  mnsketiy,  vice  F.  Markham, 
appointed  provisional  lieutenant 
instructor  at  the  School  of  Mus- 
ketry, Fleetwood,  August  2. 

DEPOT  BATTALION. 

Capt.  Henry  Kelsall,  16th  Foot, 
to  be  instructor  of  musketry,  vice 
Capt.  Tarte,  appointed  ac^t,  Nov 
23. 

KBBICAL  BEPABTMSNT. 

Assist.-Surgeon  G^rge  Nicol 
Irvine,  M.D.,  from  the  fioyal 
Artillery,  to  be  staff  assist-surg.. 
vioe  James  Qecrge  Stewart  Mathi- 
8on.  deceased. 

Staff  Assist.-surg,  Morgan  Sta- 
nislaus Grace,  M.D.,  has  been 
permitted  to  resign  his  com- 
mission. 

Staff  Assist-Surg.  John  Joseph 
Yerdon  has  been  permitted  to 
resign  his  commission. 

The  surname  of  the  staff  assist.- 
surg.  gazetted  on  the  12th  Sept. 
1865,  with  the  date  of  the  3ist 
March,  1865,  is  Haorahan,  and  not 
Haurahan,  as  stated  in  the  Gazette 
ofthe  10th  Oct.  1865. 

chaplains'  department. 

The  Bev.  F.  F.  Thomson,  BA.., 
chaplain  of  the  fourth  class,  to  be 
chaplain  of  the  third  class,  Oct.  1. 

Tbe  Rev.  Charles  Moore,  B.A., 
chaplain  of  the  fourth  class,  to  be 
chaplain  of  the  third  class,  Oct  15. 

KBMORANDUM. 

Major  and  Brev.  Lieut.-Col. 
Hew  Dalrymple  Fanshawe,  half 
pay,  unattached,  hae  been  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  oommissioij,  in 
accordance  with  the  Horse  Guards 
Circular  Memorandum  of  the  15th 
February,  1861. 

Wab  Offics,  Pall  Mall,  Dea  15w 
brevet. 
Mi^or-Qen.  Sir  Henry  Knight 
Storks,  G.C.B.,  G.C  M.G.,  to  have 
the  local  rank  of  lieut-gen.  while 
in  command  of  the  forces  in 
Jamaica. 


Charles  Bullmore,  gent,  to  be 
surg,  vice  Michell,  resigned ;  Nov. 
25. 


THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  12. 

COXMISSION  signed  BT  THE  LORD 
WARDEN. 

Boyal    Cornwall    and     Devon 
Mines    Begiment  of    Militia — F. 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  15. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
UEUTENANT. 

Edinburgh  City  Artillery  Begt, 
of  Militia — Lieut.  Bobert  H.  Mac- 
kintosh to  be  capt.,  vioe  Pelly, 
promoted ;  Dec  6. 

2nd  Begiment  of  Boyal  Surrey 
Militia— William  Clement  Oasa- 
let,  Esq.,  to  be  lieut.,  vioe  Ponti- 
fez,  promoted :  Dec  6. 

Westmoreland  and  Cumberland 
Bejopment  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
—Comet  Lord  Kenlis  to  be  capt., 
Yice  Harrison,  resigned;  Deo.  2. 
Christopher  Wyndham  Wilson  to 
be  comet,  vice  Lord  Kenlis,  pro- 
moted; Dec  2.  Timothy  Fether- 
stonhaugh  to  be  comet,  vice 
Smith,  resigned ;  Deo  2. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resig^tion 
of  the  commission  held  hj  Capt. 
George  Beresford  Deare  in  tne 
West  Suffolk  Begiment  of  Militia ; 
Dec  9. 

4th  Begiment  of  West  York 
Militia— Walter  Michael  Aubrey 
Barnes,  gent.,  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Waud,  promoted ;  Nov.  2. 

THE  VOLUNTEEB  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  12. 
queen's  commission. 
2nd  London  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps— David  Scott  Dodgson  late 
Lieut-Col.  in  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Army,  to  be  adjutant,  from  the 
9th  March,  1865. 

COMMISSIONS  signed  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

8th  Northumberland  Bifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Major  James  0. 
Anderson  to  be  lieut.-col.  Captain 
B.  J.  Thompson  to  be  major,  vioe 
Anderson,  promoted.  John  J.  T. 
Walker  to  oe  capt.,  vic<»  Thomp- 
son promoted.  Thomas  Bell  to  be 
captain.  Assistant-Surg.  J.  B. 
Lowndes  to  be  surg.  John  Tait 
Mackay  to  be  aseist.-surg.,  vice 
Lowndes  promoted.  The  Bev.  C. 
Thomp8on  to  be  hon.  chaplain. 

Ist    Berwick-upon-Tweed  Bifle 
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Volunteer  Corps — Robert  Douglas 
to  be  capt. ;  Dec.  2. 

4th  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — J.  Bertrand  Payne  to 
be  capt. ;  Dec.  4. 

29th  Middlesex  Eifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  Israel  Mark  Wade 
to  oe  capt. ;  Deo  2. 

4^th  Middlesex  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — ^Thomas  Alfred  Dorsett  to 
be  hon.  quart. -mast. ;  Dec.  1. 

14th  Norfolk  Eifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  E.  Burroughes  to 
be  capt ;  Dec  7.  Ens.  Boardman 
Charles  Silcock  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Burroughes,  promoted ;  Dec  7. 

1st  Herforoshire  Light  Horse 
Volunteer  Corps — Comet  John 
Slack  Taylor  to  be  lieut. ;  Nov.  28. 
oomnssioNs  signsd   bt   hxb  ma- 

J£8T.T*S  COMMISSIOVEBS  OP  LIEU- 
TENANCY  FOR  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON. 

2nd  London  Eifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Lieut.  Eichard  John 
Courtney  to  be  capt. ;  July  19. 
John  Craske  Webb  to  be  capt ; 
July  19. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

26th  Staffordshire  Eifle  Volun- 
teer Corps  —  Frederic  Drewrr 
Mort,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Heath 
promoted ;  Nov.  25. 

The  following  Appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Gazette  of  the  20tb  Oct. 
last:— 

7th  Staffordshire  Eifle  Volun- 
teer Coros — John  Allen  Bindley, 
gent,  to  be  ens.  vice  Eatcliff,  pro- 
moted ;  Nov.  25. 

The  following  Appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Oazette  of  the  28th 
ultimo : — 

8th  Hampshire  Eifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Frederick  Fox  to  be  ens., 
vice  Baker,*promoted ;  Nov.  25. 

The  following  Appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  appear- 
ed in  the  Oazette  of  the  28th 
ultimo : — 

22nd  Norfolk  Eifle   Volunteer 


Corps — Lieut  John  W.  Davy  to 
be  capt. ;  Nov  20. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  15. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

13th  Essex  Eifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Francis  Davey  to  be  lieut., 
Dec.  5. 

1st  Hertfordshire  Liffht  Horse 
Volunteer  Corps — B.  Lancellotte 
to  be  cor.  vice  Taylor,  promoted; 
Nov.  28. 

42nd  Kent  Eifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Eobert  Wheeler,  gent,  to  oe 
ens.,  vice  Monckton,  deceased; 
Dec.  8. 

1st  Lancashire  Eifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  Eichard  Anderton 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Promoli,  re- 
signed ;  Dec.  5.  Joseph  Johnson 
Bennet,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  Dec.  1. 

Liverpool  Irish  Eifle  Volunteer 
Corps  — James  Milner  Walker, 
gent,  to  be  lieut.,  Dec.  5. 

2drd  Somersetshire  Eifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Henry  Dyne,  Esq.,  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Sandfora,  resigned ; 
Dec.  11. 

2nd  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps — Capt. 
Thomas  Pierson  to  be  major; 
Nov.  3.  First  Lieut.  Eowland 
Hibbard  to  be  capt,  vice  Pierson 
promoted,  Nov  22. 

40th  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire 
Eifle  Volunteer  Corps— The  Eev. 
Henry  Parting^n,  M.A.,  to  be 
hon.  chap.,  vice  the  Eev.  John 
Cordeux,  resigned;  Dec  8. 

MEMORANDUM. 

5th  West  Eiding  of  Yorkshire 
Eifle  Volunteer  Corps— Her  Ma- 
jesty has  been  graciously  pleased 
to  approve  of  Capt.  J.  Barker 
bearing  the  designation  of  Capt- 
Commandant 

2nd  East  Eiding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps  —  Sir 
D'Arcy  Widdrin^n  Lenund, 
Bart.,  to  be  capt.,  vice  W.  H.  Fife, 
resigned;  Nov.  25. 
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MEDALS  AND  DISTINCTIONS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ABMY. 

In  the  present  day,  when  the  castom  of  giving  Medals  as  a 
revard  for  service  in  the  field  has  become  so  common,  a  few  notes 
on  these  and  similar  distinctions  may  not  be  nnworthy  of  attention, 
more  especially  as  like  most  other  matters  of  Military  detail  the 
historical  particulars  of  the  subject  are  few  and  diflBcult  to  ascertain. 

To  begin  the  subject  at  its  earliest  point,  we  find  certain  distinc- 
tive marks  of  honour  were  commonly  in  use  in  Eastern  armies 
before  the  earliest  days  of  Rome. 

Armlets  or  bangles,  the  prevailing  ornament  with  most  wild  tribes, 
were  no  doubt  the  primitive  form. 

The  coronet  or  torques  was  an  adaptation  of  the  same  ornament 
to  the  head.  These  are  said  to  have  been  common  in  the  Persian 
armies  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  From  the  same  source,  no  doubt,  were 
derived  the  crowns  of  honour  in  use  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
(corona)  in  later  times. 

A  similar  practice  is  said  to  have  existed  among  the  Celtic  nations 
brouj^ht  like  many  other  of  their  customs  doubtless,  from  the  Eai»t.  In 
the  Roman  armies,  however,  besides  the  practice  of  conferring  crowns 
of  honour,  and  armillee  or  bracelets,  another  practice  existed  which 
is  not  so  generally  known,  that  of  bestowing 'large  medals  or 
rather  medallions,  which  under  the  name  of  phaleras  were  not  only 
given  as  rewards  in  the  public  frames,  but  also  for  deeds  of  valour 
in  the  field.  When  the  practice  of  wearing  decorations  on  the 
breast  was  first  adapted,  we  cannot  say.  Virgil  (^neid  9, 358.)  refers 
to  it,  but  most  likely  he  alludes  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  his  time, 
not  in  the  days  of  his  hero.  Some  of  these  phaler»  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  save  in  size,  closely  resemble  modem  medals.  In 
the  University  Maseum  at  Bonn  there  is,  or  was,  the  monumental 
tablet  of  a  Koman.  soldier  who  is  pourtrayed  with  five  phalerse, 
two  on  each  breast  and  one  at  his  neck,  suspended  all  apparently 
by  small  chains.  In  later  times,  we  find  honorary  distinctions 
taking  the  shapes  of  badges  or  devices  to  be  carried  on  the  helm 
or  shield,  whence  we  derive  our  modem  crests  and  armorial 
bearings. 

The  arms  of  the  Errol  family  are  an  ancient  and  good  example 
of  this  kind ;  according  to  the  old  chronicles  when  the  Danes  in- 
vaded Scotland  in  9b0,  there  was  an  engagement  at  Longearty  near 
Perth,  in  which  the  Scots  King  Kenneth  ^rd  was  routed.  John 
de  Luz  and  his  sons  (the  ancestors  of  the  Earls  of  Errol)  were 
ploughing  in  a  field  hard  by.  Seeing  the  Scots  flee,  John  and 
his  sons  put  themselves  in  a  narrow  pass  and  stopped  them 
with  the  ox  gear,  bidding  them  turn  back  for  loons  and  cowards. 
They  did  so,  and  the  Danes  thinking  it  a  reinforcement,  turned 
and  fled.  Kenneth  gave  John  de  Luz  as  much  land  in  Gourie  as 
a  falcon  flying  from  his  wrist  should  measure  before  it  perched, 
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Hence  the  Errol  crest  is  a  falcon,  and  the  supporters  two  husband- 
men carrying  ox  yokes. 

The  arms  of  the  Devonshire  family  of  Tripp  are  another  and  far 
later  example,  the  scaling  ladder  in  bend  borne  by  them,  being 
commemorative  of  the  seige  of  Boulogne  in  the  aays  of  the  5th 
Henry,  and  having  been  bestowed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Victoria  Cross  would  be  in  the  present  day. 

''This  atchievment,''  s&ys  an  old  writer,  "was  given  un- 
toe  my  Lord  Howard's  fifth  son  at  BuUogne,  King  Harry  the 
Fifth  being  there  did  ask  how  they  took  the  town.  Howard  an- 
swered, 'I  tripped  up  ye  walls/  Saith  ye  King,  'And  Tripp 
shall  be  thy  name,  no  longer  Howard,'  and  he  honoured  him  with 
a  scaling  ladder  for  his  bend/' 

Again  the  Lanes  of  Staffordshire  whose  ancestress.  Mistress 
Jane  Lane  saved  the  life  of  the  '  merry  monarch,'  bore  a  dapple 
grey  horse  sustaining  a  royal  crowij  with  his  fore  feet,  as  a  crest, 
in  memory  of  the  deed. 

This  practice  has  continued  to  the  present  day,  there  are  few  officers 
in  either  service  who  have  received  marks  of  distinction,  but  have 
had  their  arms  added  to  in  all  manner  of  absurd  ways,  under  the 
name  of  '  honourable  augmentations.'  The  strange  mixture  of  sea, 
palm  trees,  ruined  vessels  and  naval  crowns  in  the  Nelson  arms, 
and  in  those  of  Lord  Exmouth  are  well  known  examples.  The 
Hussars  of  the  old  I8th  in  somewhat  uncomfortable  positions,  adopted 
as  supporters  by  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  and  the  Highlanders 
chosen  by  the  late  Lord  Clyde  when  advanced  to  the  peerage,  are 
also  examples  in  point. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  here  a  specimen  of  military 
heraldry  of  the  last  century  which  we  found  in  a  work  (on  the  North 
American  plantations)  about  eighty  years  old. 

It  would  appear  that  some  of  the  older  families  in  New  England 
and  Virginia  set  great  store  on  coat  armour,  and  strove  hard  to 
obtain  it,  when  not  already  entitled  thereto.  A  similar  furore 
exists  in  some  of  the  older  colonies  at  the  present  day,  (in  Jamaica 
to  wit)  although  it  is  generally  gratified  without  in  the  slightest 
way  consulting  the  College  of  Arms. 

The  crest,  however,  to  which  we  refer,  we  commend  to  our 
readers'  notice  for  its  magniloquence,  the  family  adopting  it  had,  we 
presume,  obtained  a  commission  for  some  member  of  it. 

Crest.  On  a  mound  vert,  an  ensign  of  the  Queen's  Bangers  in 
ftUl  uniform,  in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword,  in  the  distance  a  battery 
with  the  British  colors  flying,  all  proper. 

To  return,  however,  to  our  subject.  Some  of  the  orders  of  knight- 
hood which  have  been  established  in  Europe  at  various  periods,  have 
also  for  some  centuries  become  species  of  rewards  for  merit  only. 
The  generality  of  Continental  orders  having  been  bestowed  only 
in  the  more  exceptional  cases  of  general  officers,  scarcely  need 
notice  here,  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  our  readers  most  likely 
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rmember,  was  generally  supposed  to  possess  upwards  of  forty  of 
these  (fistinctjons.  The  only  English  order  conferred  as  a  reward 
of  military  prowess  is  the  Bath,  which  therefore  demands  a  short 
notice.  Antiquarians  asatti  the  order  originated  among  the  Franks 
and  was  introduced  by  the  Saxons  in  England,  be  this  as  it  may 
it  appears  to  have  had  great  antiquity.  After  a  long  abeyance  it 
was  revived  by  Henry  IV,  but  afterwards  again  fell  from  notice 
until  its  last  revival  in  1725  by  George  I ;  as  then  con^^tituted  it 
consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  knights  (K.B's)  no  one  under  the 
rank  of  a  general  officer  being  admissible.  In  1815  the  order  was 
remodelled,  by  the  Prince  Regent's  command  a  certain  number  of 
civil  knights  (G.C.B.)  were  retained,  and  a  milirary  class  (consist- 
inor  of  military  and  naval  men  only),  added  in  three  classes,  IsU 
the  grand  crosses  (G.C.B.)  wearing  the  ribbon  across  breast  and 
the  star.  2nd.  Knights  commanders  (E.C.B.)  wearing  a  smaller 
star  and  the  ribbon  and  badge  around  the  neck.  Both  these 
classes  have  the  style  and  privileges  of  knights,  and  take 
precedence  of  knights-bachelors.  The  Srd.  class  are  simple 
esquires  termed  companions.  The  badge  of  this  class  is  worn 
at  the  button  hole.  No  officer  under  the  rank  of  a  field-officer  is 
eligible  for  any  class ;  a  similar  subdivision  of  the  civil  knights  has 
lately  been  made.  The  badge  of  the  order  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description,  but  we  may  state,  as  we  have  constantly  heard  the 
query  made,  that  the  centre  device,  three  crowns  on  an  azure  &eld> 
are  the  traditional  arms  of  King  Arthur  of  Bound-Table  celebrity. 

A  rule  was  established  about  the  same  time  by  which  foreign 
orders  of  knighthood  were  no  longer  permitted  to  carry  rank  with 
them  in  England,  and  such  decorations  were  further  directed  to  be 
worn  only  when  the  sovereign's  permission  had  been  obtained,  and 
where  the  decorations  had  been  likewise  given  for  service  in  the 
field. 

This  rule,  of  course,  applied  to  the  Hanoverian  Guelphio  order, 
and  prevented  the  3rd  class  knights  (K.H.),  of  which  so  many  were 
made  in  the  reigns  of  King  George  lY.  and  William  lY.,  from 
taking  precedence  of  Companions  of  the  Bath. 

The  only  attempt  to  establish  an  Order  of  Military  Merit  in 
England,^  would  appear  to  have  been  in  1767  in  the  5th  Foot,  then 
commanded  by  lieutenant  General  Studholme  Hodgson.  It  con- 
si^sted  of  three  classes  of  medals,  to  be  worn  at  the  button-hole  of 
the  left  lapel  of  the  coat,  by  deserving  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  of  the  regiment. 

The  lowest  class  decoration  bestowed  on  non'^commissioned  officers 
and  privates  having  seven  years*  good  conduct,  consisted  of  a  gilt 
medal,  bearing  on  one  side  the  regimental  badge,  and  on  the  other 
the  inscription  "  5th  Foot  Merit/* 

The  second  class  was  of  silver,  on  one  side  having  the  regimental 
badge,  and  on  the  other  "  Reward  of  14  years*  Military  Merit/* 
*  Previous  to  the  eitablithment  of  the  Victoria  Cross* 
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The  highest  class  decoration  was  also  silver,  but  was  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  the  soldie**  upon  whom  it  was  conferred,  with  the 
inscription  "  For  21  years'  good  and  faithful  service  as  a  soldier, 
■  '■'■  has  received  from  his  commanding  officers  this  honourable  testi- 
mony to  his  merit."  The  decorations  were  suspended  from  a  bright 
green  ribbon.*  This  order  of  merit  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Horse  Guards  authorities  in  1832.  We  have  included  it  amonsc 
Orders  rather  than  among  Medals,  as  the  decoration  is  so  included 
in  Carlyle's  "  History  of  European  Orders  of  Knighthood,"  (among 
Military  Orders  of  Merit). 

In  1794,  the  Cross  of  the  Austrian  order  of  Maria  Theresa  was 
bestowed  on  a  small  party  of  the  l5th  Light  Dragoons,  who  with 
a  few  squadrons  of  Austrian  Dragoons  had  defeated  an  overwhelming 
force  of  French  Cavalry  at  Villier  en  Couche.f 

Another  case,  not  so  well  known,  is  the  presentation  of  a 
decoration  to  the  12th  Light  Dragoons,  after  their  occupation  of 
Rome  in  1796,  by  Pope  Pius  VL  The  British  at  this  time  held 
Corsica  and  Elba,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  suj^gested  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  of  CathoUc  Europe  by  carrying  His  Holiness  off  to 
some  English  refuge  before  tlie  arrival  of  the  French  armies.  The 
12th  had  been  sent  from  Corsica,  and  long  had  formed  a  sort  of 
outpost  at  Rome.  If  our  memory  does  not  deceive  us,  a  small 
painting  of  the  transaction  is,  or  was,  in  possession  of  the  officers 
of  the  corps,  in  which  two  oiBcers  in  the  rather  ungraceful  costume 
of  the  period,  short  jackets  with  the  waist  in  the  region  of  the  arm- 
pits, tights,  short  boots,  powdered  heads,  and  heavy  helmets, 
appear  kneeling  to  receive  the  decoration  in  the  name  of  the 
regiment  at  the  hands  of  the  Holy  Father.J 

Altiiough  Continental  Powers  have  generally  been  lavish  of  their 
decorations,  none  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  on  the  British  troops 
who  served  in  Sicily  and  the  Peninsula,  save  in  the  case  of  the 
generals  and  a  few  field-officers. 

In  1818  a  small  British  force,  under  Major-General  Gibbs,  (after- 
wards  killeJ  at  New  Orleans),  consisting  of  the  ;it5rd,  and  73rd 
regiments  and  a  parfc  of  the  King's  German  Legion  took  possession 
of  Stralsund.  A  part  of  the  force  consisting  of  the  73rd  and  the 
King's  German  Legion  were  within  some  few  miles  of  Leipsic  during 
the  great  struggle  there,  in  which  it  will  be  remembered  the  English 
Rocket  Troop,  under  Captain  Bogue,  R.A.,  took  part.     This  force 

*  The  facings  of  this  regimeot  were,  we  have  been  informed,  a  bright  green,  (the 
description  still  given  in  the  Army  List)  a  fashionable  colour  at  the  time,  but  like 
most  greens  not  permanent.  The  fading  of  the  sealed  pattern  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  peculiar  colour  now  worn. 

t  The  decoration  was  a  smaU  enameUed  cross  suspended  from  a  black  and  yeUow 
ribbon 

%  Rome  was  again  occupied  by  a  small  English  force  of  seamen  and  marines  from 
the  Lion  frigate  in  1799.  They  pulled  up  the  Tiber  from  Civita,  and  occupied 
it  for  a  short  time  during  which  the  English  flag  floated  over  the  Eternal  Citv.— > 
See  James*  **  Naval  History." 
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afterwards  marched  into  Holland  and  joined  the  force  under  Lord 
Lynedoch  before  Bergen-op-Zoom.  The  decoration  given  to  the 
Alh'ed  Armies  for  these  campaigns,  a  small  iron  cross  suspended 
from  a  ribbon  of  white,  yellow  and  black,  (the  colours  of  the 
German  empire)  was,  we  believe,  bestowed  on  the  oflBcers  and  men 
of  the  King's  German  Legion,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable  to 
ascertain  if  it  was  also  bestowed  on  the  73rd  and  the  other  English 
troops. 

Some  few  crosses  of  the  Spanish  orders  of  San  Pernaijdo  and 
Cbarles  UI.  were  bestowed  on  officers  who  served  in  Spain  during 
the  Carlist  war  of  1836-8. 

In  1843,  after  the  contests  in  Affghanistan,  the  Order  of  the 
Dooranee  (Delightful)  Empire  was  established  there  by  the  Shah 
Soojah  in  honour  of  his  Allies,  as  the  Sun  and  Lion  decoration  of 
Persia  had  been  a  few  years  before  established  in  honour  of  a 
British  Envoy.  A  numoer  of  officers  received  this  decoration, 
which  was  also  given  to  a  few  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates.  The  names  of  these  men  were  published  in  the  Army 
List,  a  practice  which  had  never  been  adopted  previously. 

The  gift  of  the  crosses  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour  to 
officers  and  certain  chosen  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of 
the  force  which  served  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  institution  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Victoria  Cross  are  too  recent  to  require  notice  from 
Q^.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Turkish  decoration  of  the 
Medjidie,  and  the  Sardinian  cross  of  St.  Maurice  and  Lazare. 
Be*I)ecting  the  latter,  there  used  to  be  a  sarcastic  proverb  in  Italy 
which  probably  may  be  still  current,  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
two  things  in  this  world  no  man  ever  asked  for  in  vain,  a  light  for 
a  cigar,  and  the  cross  of  St.  Lazare.  Despite  the  proverb,  the 
crosses  were  granted  after  the  Crimea  to  officers  high  in  rank  only> 
in  the  English  Army. 

A  modest  little  decoration  modelled  on  the  French  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  instituted  by  the  poor  King  of  Madagascar  (since 
murdered  by  his  devoted  subjects)  should  from  its  tiniqueness  not 
be  passed  over.  It  was  given  to  a  number  of  officers  serving  at 
Mauritius,  but  from  a  rule  we  have  above  referred  to  was  not 
worn.  We  have  thus  briefly  noticed,  we  believe,  all  the  decorations 
which  have  been  bestowed  at  various  times  on  English  soldiers,  and 
which  come  under  the   denomination  of  orders. 

We  most  now  notice  a  few  distinctive  badges  which  have  at 
different  times  been  bestowed  for  a  like  purpose.  We  shall  not 
here  include  any  of  the  peculiarities  of  dress,  such  as  the  red  in 
the  plumes  of  the  5th  Fusiliers,  the  red  tufts  of  the  46th,  &c.,  as 
we  purpose  noticing  them  in  some  future  notes  on  the  ^'  Uistorj 
of  English  Army  Costume.'* 

The  first  example  of  the  kind  to  which  we  now  refer,  which  we  have 
been  able  to  find  occurs  in  1783,  when  we  learn  His  Majesty  having 
under  consideration  the  heroic  conduct  of  the  Hanoverian  Begi- 
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ments  of  Beden,  De  La  Motte,  and  Sydow,  late  Hardenberg,  at 
the  Defence  of  Gibraltar,  has  been  pleased  to  direct  that  the  ofHcera 
and  men  shall  wear  an  embroidered  sash  round  their  left  arms  iti 
commemoration  thereof/'  Why  the  Hanoverian  troops  should  have 
been  selected  for  this  honour  and  the  English  overlooked,  we 
cannot  say.  Partiality  for  his  Hanoverian  troops  was  a  fault  often 
attributed  to  King  George  III.,  and  sometimes  very  unfoundedly. 
Possibly  the  stout-hearted  old  king  may  have  thought  that  as  they 
had  served  through  the  terrors  of  the  siege,  not  from  any  national 
interest  in  the  contest,  but  as  a  duty  to  him  as  their  Elector, 
they  merited  a  more  especial  mark  of  approbation. 

Again,  in  after  times  in  Spain  it  was,  we  believe,  customary  in 
some  corps  for  the  men  who  had  served  in  "  forloni  hopes'*  to  wear 
a  distinguishing  badge  on  the  arm.  In  the  52nd  we  have  been  told 
a  wreath  of  laurel  and  the  letters  V.  S.  (valiant  stormer)  were  thus 
worn  on  the  left  arm,  at  one  time. 

In  some  few  instances,  special  acts  of  valour  appear  to  have  been 
rewarded  by  permission  to  wear  a  gold  or  silver  stripe  on  the  cuff, 
somewhat  in  the  mann^  of  a  modern  good  conduct  badge. 

We  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  medals  were  ever  given  to 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  army  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  Waterloo 
medal;  but  as  this  leads  us  to  the  concluding  subject  of  our  sketch, 
we  must  first  say  a  few  words  on  medals  generally. 

Of  the  large  Roman  medals,  or  phaler»,  we  have  already  spoken. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Boman  Empire  the  practice  of  striking  off 
medals  for  commemorative  purposes  even,  appear  to  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  not  to  have  been  revived  until  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth 
centuries.  We  have  in  Britain,  we  believe,  one  exception,  a  com- 
memorative medal  of  King  David  II.  of  Scotland  struck  in  the 
thirteenth  century. 

From  the  fifteenth  century,  medals  in  commemoration  of  various 
important  events  appear  to  have  been  issued  pretty  frequently  in 
most  European  countries.  When  they  were  first  bestowed  as  rewards 
does  not  appear. 

The  Commonwealth  seems  to  have  presented  medals  to  Blake, 
Monk,  Lawson,  and  other  of  their  commanders.  Blake's  medal 
was  purchased  by  His  late  Majesty  William  lY.  for  £150.  In 
1692,  also,  we  find  a  law  was  passed  directing  that  one-tenth  of  all 
prize  money  and  booty  should  be  devoted  to  providing  rewards  for 
officers  and  soldiers.  Whether  this  tithe  ever  furnished  medals  or 
other  more  remunerative  rewards  does  not  appear,  but  we  presume, 
like  prize  money  in  later  times,  it  went  chiefly  into  the  prize 
agent's  pocket. 

Sir  Harris  Nicholas,  referring  to  this  period,  remarks  that  it  is 
impossibfe  to  ascertain  what  rewards,  if  any,  were  bestowed  on  the 
Army  or  Navy,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the  records  in  all 
public  departments  at  this  time  and  long  subsequently^ 

Medals  were  struck  to    commemorate  Minden,   Quebec,,   aiid 
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Gibraltar ;  but.  none  appear  to  have  been  worn  or  given  as  rewards. 

The  first  clearly  traceable  instance  of  a  medal  bebg  conferred 
vas  after  Lord  Howe's  victory  on  June  1st,  1794;  each  of  the  flag 
officers  reeeived  a  gold  medal  to  be  worn  with  a  chain  round  the 
neck,  and  each  of  the  captains  a  silver  one  to  be  worn  with  a 
ribbon  at  the  button-hole. 

Wbcp  the  campaigns  in  Egypt  had  revived  the  prestige  -of  the 
army,  similar  rewards  were  given  to  the  general  and  field-officers 
engaged  there. 

This  plan  was  followed  in  the  subsequent  campaigns  in  the 
Peninsula,  but  as  the  medals  in  some  cases  became  inconveniently 
nameroDs,  a  gold  or  silver  Maltese  cross  suspended  from  a  red 
ribbon  was  given  in  lieu  of  every  four  medals,  and  additional  actions 
were  acknowledged  by  clasps  or  bars  on  the  ribbon. 

No  medals  appear  to  have  been  bestowed  on  officors  of  lower 
rank,  or  on  the  rank  and  file,  until  the  gift  of  the  Waterloo  medal 
in  1816.  The  next  medals  which  come  to  our  notice  are  those  for 
"long  service  and  good  conduct"  and  for  '' meritorious  conduct^' 
(for  non-commissioned  officers),  which  date  from  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  William  IV. 

A  medal  was  given  by  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Native 
troops  employed  during  the  wars  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century^  but  the  Europeans  engaged  were  long  excluded  from 
sharing  it. 

Medals  were  riven  for  China,  1842,  as  well  as  for  various  Indian 
affairs,  and  at  length,  after  nearly  half  a  century  of  delay  for  the 
various  principal  actions  of  the  war  of  1798  and  1815. 

The  chary  manner  in  which  claims  for  both  Waterloo  and 
Peninsula  medals  were  admitted,  the  former  especially,  contrast 
strangely  with  the  lavish  distribution  of  medals  within  the  last  few 
years,  when  every  body  having  a  shadow  of  a  claim,  and  a  great 
many  who  had  not,  were  decorated  with  the  most  bountiful 
liberality.* 

All  these  medals  have  befti  of  silver.  The  cost  of  their  produc- 
tion has  been  provided  for,  we  believe  in  every  case,  by  a  special 
grant  from  the  British  Government,  or  from  the  late  East  India 
Company,  so  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  their  bemg  a  charge 
upon  prize  or  booty. 

For  the  benefit  of  any  non-military  readers  who  may  honour 
our  pages  with  a  perusal,  we  give,  in  conclusion,  a  list  of  these 
medals  with  the  colours  of  the  ribbons  with  which  they  are 
worn,   and  by  which  they  are  most  readily  distinguishable. 

French  War,  1793,  1815,  red,  blue  edges,  English  colours. 

Waterloo,  June  16th,  17th,  18th,  1815;  red,  blue  edges, 
English  colours. 

Honourable  East  India  Company's  War  Medal,  1793,  1 825 ; 
sky  blue. 

*  This  remark  refers  particularly  to  the  Kaffir  and  Crimean  medalMhe  former 
more  especially.  Digiti,,^  by  GoOglc 
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Ghnznee,  1839,  green  and  scarlet. 

Affghanistan,  Gandahar,  &c. ;  white^  yellow  and  blue,  coloars  of 
the  three  Presidencies  of  India. 

Maharajpore  and  Punniar,  (a  star) ;  white,  yellow  and  Uoe, 
colours  of  the  three  Presidencies  of  India. 

First  Sikh  War,  1845 ;  dark  blue,  red  edges,  Sikh  colours. 

Second  Sikh  War,  1849 :  dark  blue,  yellow  edges,  Sikh  colours. 

Kaffir  Wars,  1835,  1846-7, 1851-2-3 ;  Tawney  and  blue  stripes. 

China,  184>2,  1856,  1860;  crimson,  yellow  edges>  Chinese 
colours. 

Baltic ;  yellow,  blue  edges,  Russian  colours. 

Crimea ;  light  blue,  yellow  edges,  Russian  colours. 

Persia  and  Burmah  ;  purple,  red  stripes. 

Indian  Mutiny ;  white,  red  stripes.* 

Victoria  Cross ;  red. 

Good  conduct  medal ;  red. 

The  following  medals  have  also  been  allowed  to  be  worn  in 
certain  cases  by  the  Army : 

Navy  War,  1793 — 1815;  but  including  Algiers,  Navarino,  and 
Acre,  given  to  soldiers  who  were  present  during  any  engagement ; 
white,  blue  edges. 

Turkish  medal  for  Syria,  1841 ;  red,  white  edges. 
Ditto       „       Crimea ;  light  red,  green  edges. 

French         „        Crimea ;  bright  yellow,  green  edges. 

Sardinian     „        Crimea ;  dark  blue. 


NON-COMMISSIONED  OFFICERS. 

The  corps  of  Non-Commissioned  Officers  or  "  Under  Officers,^  as 
they  are  called  on  the  continent,  is  a  most  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  an  army,  forming,  as  it  does,  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  officers  and  privates,  or  perh^s  it  might  be  more  aptly 
compared  to  a  transmission  wheel  which  regulates  and  distributes 
in  detail  the  motive  power  it  receives  from  the  driving  wheel  *  eii 
gros.' 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  particular  belonging  to  the  British 
Army  that  almost  invariably  excites  the  admiration  of  foreign  officers, 
it  is  precisely  this  branch  of  the  service,  and  no  one  seems  to  doubt 
that  the  efficiency  of  our  troops,  and  their  acknowledged  high  state  of 
discipline  depends  on  it  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
anoy  in  Europe.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
that  this  favourable  state  of  things  should  continue  to  exist,  whilst  at 

*  Being  the  arms  of  the  old  East  India  Company,  <  Bany  argent  and  gules/  the 
bars  typifying  fortitude  and  perseverance,  the  colours  probity  and  magnanimity. 
The  old  ensign  of  the  Company  thus  consisted  of  red  and  white  bars.  In  the 
medal  ribbon  the  stripes  have  been  placed  yertically,  so  as  not  to  be  obecared  by 
the  clasps  on  the  nbbon. 
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the  same  time  we  cannot  conceal  from  onwelves  certain  fact^  arising 
out  of  the  present  condition  of  our  population,  of  the  market  for 
labour,  and  of  the  very  artificial  and  pretentious  mode  of  existence 
of  all  classes  of  society,  that  would  seem  to  point  to  the  probability 
of  the  class  of  recruits  furnishing  the  best  material  for  Non-com- 
missioued  officers  becoming  more  difficult  to  procure  than  has  been 
hitherto  the  case,  indeed  complaints  have  been  already  made  that 
this  has  begun  to  show  itself  and  that,  moreover,  qualified  indi- 
viduals will  not  always  accept  promotion  when  offered,  a  fact  which 
alone  demands  very  serious  consideration. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  course,  that  becan^e  things  have 
gone  on  well  for  a  long  series  of  years  in  a  certain  groove  they  will 
always  continue  to  do  so;  although  this  seems  to  be  a  favourite 
opinion  with  many  old  and  young  officers ;  a  species  of  conservatism 
or  optimism  against  which  we  must  enter  our  very  decided,  though 
humble  protest,  having  seen  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  our 
experience  very  fatal  consequences  ensue  from  this  ostrich-like  plan 
of  sticking  our  head  into  the  sand ;  what  we  mean  to  say  is,  that 
if  the  social  condition  of  a  nation  becomes  seriously  modified,  the 
army  which  is  recruited  out  of  it  cannot  fail  sooner  or  later  to  feel 
the  consequences,  and  must  as  a  matter  of  necessity  modify  its 
own  rules  and  regulations  however  excellent  they  may  have  been 
io  themselves ;  and  that  the  whole  state  and  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  British  islands  has  been  very  seriously  modified  within  the 
last  thirty  years,  whether  for  better  or  for  worse  we  cannot  stop  here 
to  enquire,  those  who  are  old  enough  to  look  back  over  that  period 
will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge.  If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  personal  liberty  has  been  developed  to  its  utmost  extent  amongst 
us,  and  that  our  national  riches  have  been  wonderfully  multiplied, 
.80  on  the  other  we  cannot  help  perceiving  that  a  respect  for  au- 
thority has  become  very  much  weakened,  and  that  an  insatiate  thirst 
for  riches,  the  '*  auri  sacra  fames''  of  the  Latin  poet,  and  an  equally 
intense  desire  for  what  is  called  pleasure,  has  taken  possession  of 
the  whole  population,  and  it  is  out  of  this  that  we  are  compelled  to 
select  our  Non-commissioned  Officers,  men  who  should  be  actuated 
by  very  different  principles,  and  much  of  whose  usefulness  as  a  class 
depends  on  the  maintenance  of  authority  in  two  different  directions, 
and  on  their  setting  the  example  of  those  especially  military  virtues, 
frugality  and  contentment. 

As  things  stand  at  this  present  moment,  there  is  perhaps  nothing  so 
vonderful  as  that  it  should  be  still  possible  to  raise  so  large  a 
force  as  the  British  Army,  simply  by  voluntary  enlistment,  it  would 
be  perfectly  impracticable  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  as 
ve  happen  to  have  some  information  on  this  point  lying  by  us,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  laying  it  before  our  readers.  According 
to  one  French  authority,  the  number  of  volunteers  accepted  as  fit 
for  service  averai^es  3,000  annually,  and,  they  form  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  French  Army ;  another  authority,  Lieutenant- 
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Cblonel  Martin^  redaces  the  proportion  to  onc'twentieth  or  one- 
thirty-third  of  the  whole  annual  contingent  of  conscripts^  which 
being  100,000  would  amount  to  3,030,  the  difference  is  but  small. 
In  1859  about  80,000  volunteers  from  all  parts  of  Italy  flocked  to 
Turin  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in  the  decisive  struggle  against  the 
Austrians,  some  9,000  were  enrolled  in  the  line,  and  about  3,500 
in  Garibaldi^s  corps,  the  remainder  were  unfit  for  service,  either 
froln  extreme  youth,  being  too  old,  or  not  having  the  requisite  size 
and  strength,  this  was  a  very  important  occasion,  the  eifort  of  a 
nationality  to  retrieve  its  lost  place.  During  the  same  year  the 
Austrians  also  called  out  volunteers,  and  obtained  altogether  33,000 
men  fit  to  be  enrolled,  many  of  them  old  soldiers,  and  the  great 
majority  Hungarians.  In  Prussia,  what  are  known  as  volunteers 
are  those  young  men  who  enter  for  one  year's  service  at  eighteen 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  universities 
and  study  for  the  learned  professions  or  the  civil  service,  that  is  to 
say  they  volunteer  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  obligation  to  serve ;  in 
addition  to  these  is  a  small  class  of  volunteers  of  whom  more 
anon.  If  we  compare  the  above  numbers  with  the  total  strength  of 
the  respective  armies,  it  becomes  abundantly  evident  that  none  of 
them  c-ould  be  completed  to  their  present  footing  by  means  of 
voluntary  enlistment  alone,  and  still  this  was  at  one  time,  as  it  now 
is  with  us,  their  only  mode  of  recruiting.  The  European  Continental 
armies  of  the  present  day  depend  nearly  altogether  on  the  conscrip- 
tion  for  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
remunerative  employment  are  such  that  but  few  seek  military  life  as 
a  profession,  and  these  few  belong  to  the  worst  classes.  But 
modern  warfare  demands  more  intelligence  and  greater  self>depen- 
dance  from  the  rank  and  file  than  ever  the  old  drill-machining  did, 
and  the  conscription  being  levied  nearly  equally  on  all  classes,  supplies 
more  intelligent  and  more  moral  materials  than  any  other  system, 
and  therefore  an  abundance  of  the  class  best  suited  for  Non-com- 
missioned Officers;  but  nevertheless  great  difficulty  is  found  in  most 
of  these  armies  to  get  men  to  accept  promotion  and  remain  seven  or 
eight  years  in  the  ranks,  every  one  being  in  a  hurry  to  get  home  again 
after  the  fifteen  months  or  two  years  period  of  training,  where  this 
exists.  As  regards  France,  there  is  a  decided  tendency  to  get  hold 
of  as  many  professional  soldiers  as  possible,  which  is  done  by  super- 
adding large  bounties  to  the  conscription,  the  payers  being  con- 
scripts desirous  of  exemption,  and  the  substitutes,  soldiers  who  have 
nearly  completed  their  own  term  of  service.  But  both  in  France  and 
Germany  great  difficulty  is  found  in  procuring  good  Non-commis- 
sioned officers,  or  getting  tlie(n  to  remain,  and  a  variety  of  measures 
have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  eft'ecting  this,  some  of  which 
we  conceive  might  be  advantageously  adopted  in  the  British  Army, 
whilst  others,  whose  introduction  has  already  been  advocated  and 
partly  essayed,  we  conceive  to  be  wholly  inapplicable,  however 
specious  they  may  appear. 
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The  indacements  that  are  held  out  to  Non-commissioned  offiopre 
to  remain^  or  to  privates  to  accept  promotion  maj  be  classed  under 
tvo  beads,  present  condition  and  prospective  advantages^  and  we 
shall  proceed  to  consider  them  in  this  order. 

There  can  be  no  doubt^  that  as  regards  pay,  clothing,  food, 
quarters^  various  allowances,  facility  afforded  for  marrying  and  su!«- 
taining  a  wife  and  family,  and  having  the  latter  educated,  the 
British  Non-commissioned  officers,  especially  the  staff»sergeant,  are 
io  a  very  superior  position  to  any  of  their  Continental  comrades 
whatever.  But  it  is  equally  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
social  position  of  the  latter  is  infinitely  better,  and  as  we  conceive 
more  truly  military.  We  do  not  here  allude  to  that  familiarity  in 
places  of  public  resort  that  may  be  seen  to  exist  between  French 
officers,  sub-officers  and  privates,  and  which  we  by  no  means 
advocate,  although  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  but  think  that 
the  freezing  atmosphere  interposed  by  the  rules  of  the  British 
Service  between  the  officer  and  every  inferior  in  rank  is  quite  un- 
necessary and  in  many  respects  injurious.  What  we  do  allude  to 
is  the  rule  that  exists  in  all  Continental  armies  that  every  superiority 
in  rank  should  be  acknowledged  by  a  military  salute  from  ail  classes 
that  are  inferior,  in  a  word  the  custom  of  saluting  sub-officers,  and 
in  the  German  Armies  of  using  a  word  equivalent  to  sir,  when  ad* 
dressing  them  on  duty. 

Now  the  practice  of  rendering  a  military  salute  either  means 
nothing,  and  is  a  mere  formality  that  might  be  at  once  abolished, 
and  with  it  all  the  distinctions  of  rank  worn  with  the  uniform,  or 
it  is  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  difference  of  rank,  and  of  habits 
of  subordination,  and,  moreover,  a  very  efficient  means  of  securing 
self-respect  on  the  one  hand,  and  authority  on  the  other.  The 
maintenance  of  discipline  in  an  armed  force  depends  on  a  progres- 
sive scale  of  authority  and  responsibility  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  it  follows  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  should  be  commensurate,  whereas,  practically,  in  the 
British  Army  a  horizontal  line  is  drawn  at  a  certain  point,  all  above 
it  being  salutable  and  therefore  recognised  as  superior,  whilst  all 
below  it  are  deprived  of  the  acknowledgment  of  a  rank  which  never- 
theless exists,  and  which  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the  very 
term  Non-commissioned  officer  expresses  a  higher  position  than 
BOQs-officier  or  sub-officer.  It  would  be,  we  apprehend,  difficult 
to  bring  forward  any  good  reason  why  this  should  continue  to  exist, 
although  the  reason  why  it  does  exist  is  very  evident,  it  being 
simply  the  continuance  of  the  usages  of  our  old  feudal  levies  long 
after  the  army  had  ceased  to  be  in  any  respect  feudal  in  its  organi- 
zation. If  it  were  a  mere  matter  of  form,  we  should  scarcely  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  waste  a  word  on  this  subject,  but  we  have 
a  very  intimate  conviction,  based  on  some  knowledge  of  facts,  that 
the  moral  influence  of  the  corps  of  Non-com  missioned  Officers  ia 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  system  here  alluded  to,  and  that  its  sense 
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of  self-respect  and  consequently  its  good  conduct  depends  on  it  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  is  generally  supposed  or  admitted,  and 
if  any  one  doubts  this  we  would  refer  him  to  this  very  same  question 
of  receiving  or  not  receiving  salutes  having  been  for  a  long  period 
a  standing  grievance  with  Naval  Assistant-Surgeons,  and  which 
deterred  many  from  entering  the  service,  to  its  great  injury. 

But  we  think  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  this  point,  it  is 
a  boon  that  might  be  easily  conceded,  would  cost  nothing,  and 
unless  we  are  much  mistaken  would  be  highly  valued  and  productive 
of  the  best  possible  consequences  both  to  the  Non-commissioned 
officers,  and  the  aspirants  for  promotion,  we  therefore  go  on  to  the 
consideration  of  the  prospective  advantages  that  are  usually  held 
out  as  an  inducement  to  well-qualified  individuals  to  enter  upon 
or  persevere  in  a  military  career. 

Decidedly  the  most  important  of  these,  and  that  most  usually  ad- 
vocated  by  popular  reformers  is  the  chance  of  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  officer.  Before  proceeding  further  with  the  consideration  of  this, 
we  may  as  well  state  that  in  principle  we  have  no  objection  what- 
ever to  see  Non-commissioned  officers  promoted,  but  it  will  all 
depend  on  individuals  and  on  the  fact  of  there  beinsr  a  sufficient  supply 
of  young  men  po'^sessing  higher  qualifications,  better  education  and 
more  refined  habits  than  are  to  be  met  with  amongst  Non-com- 
missioned officers,  or  the  contrary.  In  fact,  it  would  be  equally 
absurd  absolutely  to  exclude  this  class  from  promotion,  audit  would 
be,  or  rather  can  be  shown  to  be  injurious  to  the  interests  of  an  army 
to  promote  them  very  largely  or  exclusively,  as  some  people  demand. 
The  reason  of  this  may  not  at  first  appear  very  obvious  to  those  who 
have  not  had  personal  experience  on  the  subject,  although  "a  priori 
reasoning*'  would  almost  lead  to  the  conclusion  if  one  once  got  a  start 
in  the  right  direction.  For  if  we  come  to  compare  together  the  corps 
de  sous-officiers  of  several  armies,  we  soon  find  that  they  are  best 
there  where  the  promotion  to  officer  is  purely  exceptional  of  which  our 
own  service  is,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  a  brilliant  illustration, 
and  that  in  proportion  as  this  promotion  becomes  frequent  and  still 
more  where  it  is  a  part  of  the  system,  in  the  same  proportion  in  thf 
corps  de  sous-officiers,  less  efficient  and  respectable.  We  could 
easily  adduce  examples  to  show  that  this  is  the  case  were  it  not 
invidious  to  do  so ;  but  in  fact  it  is  a  self-evident  proposition,  if 
promotion  be  at  all  rapid,  all  the  best  elements  amongst  the  sous- 
officiers  are  rapidly  skimmed  out  and  nothing  but  the  Caput 
Mortuum,  or  young  hands,  remain  ;  and  if  the  promotion  be  slow 
as  it  almost  always  is  under  ordinary  circumstances  amongst  officers 
who  have  risen  from  the  ranks,  then  of  course  the  chance  of  it 
ceases  to  be  a  stimulus,  which  would  be  the  least  evil,  and  no  end 
of  heart-burning,  discontent,  and  even  political  intrigues  to  force 
the  promotion  that  will  not  come  of  itself  are  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

Let  us  take  any  one  of  the  Continental  armies,  and  we  shall  find 
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that  the  sous-officier  of  the  Guards  and  the  Cavalry  where  prorao- 
tiou  is  rare,  on  account  of  e&pensive  uniform^  horses,  &c.,  and  want 
of  means,  or  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  where  the  officers  must 
hare  a  scientific  education,  are  usually  much  superior  to  those  of 
Ihe  Infantry  where  these  obtacles  do  not  exist  and  promotion  is 
frequent.  The  Austrian  Artillery  was  up  to  the  accession  of  the 
present  Emperor  almost  exclusively  officered  from  the  ranks,  and 
what  was  the  consequence.  Although  an  admirable  school  existed 
ill  the  Bombardier  corps,  and  many  of  the  Non-Commissioiied  officers 
were  very  scientific  men,  promotion  was  so  slow  that  men  were 
tutaily  past  active  service  before  they  arrived  at  the  rank  of  Captain, 
and  in  1813,  1814,  1815,  when  tlie  allies  acted  in  concert,  the 
Russians  and  Prussians  were  astonii^hed  to  find  the  Austrian  field 
batteries  commanded  by  old  subalterns  and  sergeant-majors,  much 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  army,  for  the^e  men  had  not  and  could  not 
possess  the  energy,  authority  and  self-dependauce  that  are  so  necessary 
to  the  commandant  of  a  battery,  nor  was  this  arm  of  the  service 
properly  officered  in  the  higher  ranks,  and  as  for  Ariiilery  Generals 
SQch  as  Seiiarmont  in  the  French  or  Monhaupt  in  the  Prussian 
Armies,    they   were   purely    impossibilities  on    account  of  age. 

It  has  been  often  pointed  out  that  the  financial  status  of  the 
officer,  raised  from  the  ranks  in  the  British  Army  is  very  embarass- 
ing,  and  that  he  finds  himself  constantly  placed  in  very  painful 
p  >sitions ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  and  few  things  are  more 
interesting  and  touching  to  a  true  soldier  than  to  see  one  of  these 
poor  fellows  struggling  manfully  and  steadfastly  with  the  difficulties 
of  his  lot,  and  proving  that  he  possesses  the  soul  of  a  gentleman 
although  the  outward  pohsh  may  be  wanting,  and  the  purse  be 
shallow  i  but  trying  as  such  a  position  may  be,  it  is  comparatively 
easy  so  long  as  the  man  retains  youth  and  health  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  serve;  but  when  the  hour  tor  retirement  has  sounded,  and 
he  is  tbrovv  n  on  the  wide  world  with  the  title  of  an  officer  and  no- 
thing to  correspond  to  it,  then  indeed  he  must  practically  feel, 
"  dig,  I  cannot ;  to  beg  1  am  ashamed/' 

But  k  is  not  in  the  British  Army  alone,  nor  indeed  to  anything 
like  the  extent  to  which  it  reaches  m  foreign  armies  that  this  occurs. 
In  France^  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  a  former  paper,  theo- 
retically the  conscript  carries  the  Mar-hal's  b&ton  in  his  knapsack, 
practically  the  man  who  rises  from  tlie  ranks  without  having  had 
previous  education  or  being  placed  in  a  military  school  as  a  volunteer, 
never  gets  beyond  the  rank,  and  tlie  moderate  retiring  pension  of  a 
Captain,  and  this  is  forced  on  him  at  a  certain  period  nolens  voiens ; 
in  Austria,  a  very  similar  state  of  things  exists,  and  in  both  coun- 
tries an  immense  number  of  these  military  proletaires  exist,  a  burden 
to  themselves  and  the  country. 

In  the  last  named  country,  they  have  introduced  the  plan  of 
capitalising  the  pension,  and  allowing  the  officer  to  lay  aside 
altogether   his  military  rank   anJ  status,  .<o  as  to  enable  him  to  go 
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into  some  kind  of  business^  or  accept  employments  of  such  a  nature 
as  are  not  incompatible  with  bis  former  position.  Such  are  thft 
inevitable  consequences  of  large  promotions  of  Non-Commissioned 
ofScers. 

Prussia  forms  a  remarkable  exception  to  the  other  Continental 
armies  in  this  respect^  it  being  the  rule  never  to  promote  a  sous- 
officier,  except  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field ;  and^  if  a  rule  is 
to  be  laid  down  at  all,  this  is  the  safest  and  best  that  can  be  devised 
in  the  interest  of  this  class  of  o£Bicers,  whose  first  promotion  taking 
place  at  a  time  when  daily  casualties  may  be  expected  to  occur  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  chance  of  running  up  rapidly  to  higher  rank 
is  afforded.  The  late  unfortunate  Danish  War  brought  promotion 
to  a  certain  number  of  Prussian  sous-officiers^  the  first  that  had 
been  thus  distinguished  since  1814-1815. 

Now^  it  is  no  small  advantage  to  Prussia,  both  in  a  political  and 
economical  point  of  view,  that  she  has  abstained  for  many,  many 
years  from  promoting  men  into  fals&  positions  under  the  pretext  of 
doing  theui  a  benefit,  although  there  were  always  urgent  reasons 
for  holding  out  inducements  to  these  same  individuals  to  continue 
their  valuable  services.  This  is,  bj  the  way,  one  of  the  grievances 
of  the  so-called  Liberals,  who  are  furious  at  not  being  able  to 
establish  a  footing  amongst  the  ofScers,  which  is,  on  the  Continent, 
generally  done  by  means  of  men  who  find  themselves  in  an  awkward 
position. 

But  Prussia  does  not,  therefore,  neglect  the  future  prospects  of 
this  class  of  soldiers,  keeping  open  a  great  number  of  civil  employ- 
ments for  those  who  seek  a  retirement, and  this  is  also  done  by  Austria, 
and  indeed,  by  all  the  Continental  Powers,  more  or  less,  which  is 
precisely  the  point  we  wished  to  come  Ux, 

Let  us  now  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  duties  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  Non-Commissioned  officers  to  perform,  from  which  we  may 
safely  deduce  what  class  of  men  are  best  suited  for  the  office,  and 
finally  what  kind  of  employments  would  eventually  be  suited  to 
these  men  after  the  termination  of  their  military  career,  and  form  an 
adequate  reward  for  them.  These  duties  are  either  of  a  purely 
executive  and  exclusively  routine  nature,  admitting  of  no  deviation 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  regulation,  and,  therefore,  scarcely 
affording  any  scope  for  the  exercise  of  judgment,  except  so  far  as  it 
enables  the  sub-officer  to  suit  his  method  of  issuing  and  enforcing 
orders  to  the  peculiarities  of  t)emper  and  disposition  of  those  pliiced 
under  him ;  and  this  is  the  sort  of  duty  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  all 
the  corporals,  and  tiie  great  majority  of  the  sergeants ;  or  we  have 
secondly,  duties  connected  with  the  instruction  of  the  soldier,  drill, 
in  fact,  which  is  entrus'ted  to  the  Non-Commissioned  officers  of  the 
British  Army  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any  other  service  in 
Europe.  With  regard  to  this,  we  will  only  remark  here  that  to  be 
a  good  instructor  of  drill  requires  precisely  the  same  qualifications, 
and  something   in    addition,  that  go   to  make    a  good    teacher, 
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professor,  or  lectaier,  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  good- 
teaaper,  above  all,  great  patience,  ready  command  of  language,  and 
the  power  of  presenting  the  same  object  under  a  variety  of  points 
of  view,  last,  but  not  least,  a  really  good  heart,  capable  of  combinini^ 
zeal  for  the  service  wirh  soldierly  interest  in  the  first  awkward 
attempts  of  the  raw  recruit.  How  few  posses^^  all  these  qualifications, 
we  need  scarcely  say,  the  records  of  our  military  statistics  tell  the 
tale,  and  point  out  how  many  willing  but  weak  individuals  are 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  weary,  unintellectual  severities  of 
mechanical  drill  instructors.  Finally,  a  certain  number  of  duties 
that  are  properly  administrative,  those  that  are  connected  with  the 
pay  and  accounts  of  the  soldier ;  here,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of 
accounts,  probity  and  unimpeachable  honesty,  and  self-denial, 
together  with  punctuality  and  industry,  are  the  pliief  requirements ; 
the  services  of  a  really  trustworthy  and  good  pa;-sergeant  are 
invaluable — a  conscientious,  honourable  man,  who  has  the  well-being 
of  the  soldiers  at  heart,  does  more  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
service,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  much  of  the  crime  and  reck- 
lessness of  the  men  are  traceable  to  the  dishonesty  of  individuals  of 
this  class. 

On  reviewing  these  three  branches  of  military  duty  entrusted  to 
the  Non-Commissioned  officer,  one  is  struck  in  the  first  instance  with 
the  convicion  that  none  of  them  form,  in  fact,  a  preparatory  school  for 
the  duties  of  the  officer  in  the  higher  grades  which  is  the  real  expla* 
nation  of  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  officers  who  rise  from  the 
raukd  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  usually  spent  on  reaching  the 
rank  of  captain,  of  course  there  are  exceptions,  both  as  regards 
individuals  and  the  immediate  motive  for  promotion.  The  firs( 
class  of  duties  referred  to  require  nothing  more  than  average 
intellect,  combined  with  docility  and  habits  of  regularity  and  order, 
good  drill  instructors  take  a  higher  rank,  and  it  is  from  such  that 
men  are  most  frequently  selected  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
officer.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  system  of  the  British 
Army  throws  the  whole  duty  of  instruction  or  drill  on  some  two  or 
three  officers  in  each  battalion  or  regiment,  the  adjutant  and  the 
riding-master,  to  whom  the  instructor  of  musketry  is  now  super- 
added, and  the  opportunities  for  a  berth  for  a  good  Non-Commis* 
sioned  instructor  are,  therefore,  very  limited  indeed.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  question,  whether  this  system  be 
the  better  one  or  not,  but  it  is  obvious,  that  in  foreign  armies, 
where  the  officers  are  entrusted  with  nearly  all  the  details  of  in- 
struction and  drill,  the  promotion  of  Non-Com missioned  officers  is  a 
much  easier  and  more  natural  procedure,  and  is,  in  fact,  for  that 
very  reason,  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence;  this  will  also 
explain  why  the  service  can  be  carried  on  efficiently  without  the  aid 
of  very  high  classed  sub-officers,  the  mere  routine  duties  being 
demanded  from  them. 

The   system  of  the  British  Army  has  one  advantage,  if  it  may 
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be  so  called^  the  Government  is  free  to  choose  any  class  of  officers 
it  pleases,  and  adopt  any  mode  of  nominating  them  it  may  find 
convenient,  the  purchase  system  would,  in  fact,  be  an  impossibility 
but  for  this.  On  the  other  hand^  it  is  certainly  anomalous^  and 
might  become  very  dangerous,  to  allow  so  large  a  proportion  of 
very  important  work  to  rest  permanently  on  the  shoulders  of  a  class 
for  whom  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  compensation  that  might 
be  thought  adequate — it  is  scarcely  an  unfair  way  of  putting  the 
question  to  say,  open  up  promotion  for  those  who  do  the 
work,  either  by  clianging  the  system  of  promotion  or  the  system  of 
work. 

There  is  another  point  on  which  we  desire  to  explain  our  meaning 
more  explicitly  than  it  was  possible  to  do  when  it  was  casually 
brought  forward  a  little  further  back,  we  said  that  the  duties  of  the 
Non-Commissioued  officers  form  no  proper  school  for  the  duties  of 
the  officer  in  the  higher  grades,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
this  that  it  may  not  be  very  important  that  all  candidate  officers 
should  obtain  practically  a  perfect  insight  into  the  way  in  whicii  the 
duties  of  both  the  private  and  sub-officer  should  be  performed,  and 
that  he  should  understand  perfectly  how  they  stand  with  one 
another,  and  what  is  fair  and  practicable  for  an  officer  to  demand  in 
the  way  of  duty  according  to  the  regulations  that  may  exist. 

This  is  the  cadet  system  that  exists  under  various  names  and 
with  certain  modifications  in  the  German  Armies,  and  has  been 
found  to  answer  much  better,  if  not  abused,  than  any  very  ex- 
tensive importation  of  sub-officers  into  the  higher  rnnks,  and, 
should  circumstances  ever  render  it  desirable  to  modify  the  pre^nt 
system  of  the  British  Army,  and  introduce  a  different  division  of 
labour  from  that  now  existing,  this  would  probably  be  the  mo^t 
advantageous  system  to  adopt,  because  it  crciites  a  probationary 
period  for  aspirant  officers,  a  matter  of  very  great  importance. 

Having  now  laid  before  the  reader  further  proofs  of  the  great 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  finding,  in  the  service  itself,  any- 
thing like  suitable  and  adequately  remunerative  employment  for 
really  deserving  Non-Commissioned  officers,  who  have  arrived  at  a 
certain  period  of  life  which  renders  a  permanent  settlement  desirable, 
we  may  revert  to  the  further  consideration  of  the  Continental  plan 
of  providing  civil  employments,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
country  is  bound,  both  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  policy,  to  make 
some  certain  provision  for  meritorious  servants  that  goes  beyond  the 
usual  pen>ion. 

it  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  here,  even  if  we 
were  in  a  position  to  do  so  accurately,  all  the  various  civil  employ- 
ments that  are  in  the  gift  of  the  central  authorities  in  most  foreigfi 
countries,  our  system  of  municipal  government  throws  all  ttiis 
patronage  into  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities,  whether  wisely  or 
not  we  do  not  pretend  to  determine,  although  tiie  late  esc:ipe  of 
the  Head  Centre  of  the  Fenians  from  a  strong  prison  has  sliakeu 
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OUT  faith  in  the  existing  system  very  considerably.  We  do  not 
e?en  possess  for  the  army  an  equivalent  to  what  the  coast-guard  is 
for  the  navy,  which  most  Continental  states  having  long  land 
frontiers^  naturally  do,  in  fact,  our  means  in  this  respect  are  very 
limited  indeed. 

But  there  is  one  institution  that  has  been  very  extensively 
iitilised  by  foreign  governments  in  the  way  we  have  indicated,  and 
with  the  best  results  too,  that  might  without  any  great  diiBculty  be 
applied  to  the  same  purposes  by  ourselves,  we  allude  to  railways. 
No  doubt  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  whereas  in  Great 
Britain  all  railways  are  private  undertakings,  in  most  Continental 
states  they  are  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  the 
governments.  But  most  of  our  readers  will  be  aware  that  by  virtue 
of  a  certain  Act  of  Parliament,  now  coming  into  operation,  that 
complete  monopoly  which  was  originally  conferred  on  railway 
companies,  and,  as  many  competent  authorities  think,  very  un- 
wisely too,  will  at  a  certain  period  cease  and  determine,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  control  revert  to  the  Government. 

Bat  more  than  this,  in  the  very  last  session  of  Parliament  a 
proposition  was  made,  we  believe  by  Irish  members,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  highly  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  country  that  the 
central  government  should  take  all  the  railways  into  its  own  hands, 
thus  reverting  to  the  idea  of  the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck,  which 
should  have  been  adopted  when  originally  brought  forward.  It 
was  argued,  and  not  without  great  plausibility,  that  the  Irish 
railways  might  be  in  the  first  place  taken  over,  and  that  the  result 
of  the  experiment  naade  there,  which  was  in  itself  highly  desirable, 
would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  for  judging  whether  the 
plan  should  not  be  extended  to  the  English  and  Scotch  lines  also. 

It  struck  us  forcibly  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  great  deal  more 
in  this  proposition  than  the  mere  financial  question,  as  which  it  was 
treated,  and  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  measures  proposed,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
seemed  to  be  altogether  overlooked,  at  least  we  cannot  recollect  its 
Laving  been  mentioned.  Now,  the  importance  of  railroads  for  the 
defence  of  every  country,  and  especially  our  own,  which  in  conse- 
qoence  of  iis  insularity  has  an  immense  frontier,  can  scarcely  be 
overestimated,  and  much  of  their  efficiency  depends  on  the  working 
staff  being  steady,  punctual,  and  trustworthy.  In  Ireland,  especially 
at  the  present  moment,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage  to  have 
the  personnel  of  the  great  lines  composed  pf  individuals  that  were 
perfecUy  reliable  in  a  political  point  of  view,  for  Fenianism,  which 
has  evidently  succeeded  in  extending  its  ramifications  into  the 
prisons,  will  most  probably  possess  numbers  of  affiliated  members 
on  the  great  Irish  lines  which  must  be  used  for  the  transmission  of 
troops  in  case  of  insurrectionary  movements,  and  dreadful  di^asterj* 
might  result  in  consequence.  In  1859,  just  before  the  battle  of 
Magenta,  some  of  the  people  connected  with  the  railway  between 
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Yerona  and  Brescia^  who  were  acting  as  partisans  of  Garibaldi, 
managed  to  upset  an  Austrian  military  train  near  Desenzano,  by 
which  a  great  number  of  lives  were  lost^  and  the  passage  of  troops 
retarded  at  a  most  critical  moment. 

The  Ministry,  as  well  as  we  can  recollect,  bj  the  mouth  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  rather  declined  for  the  present  than 
actually  refused  to  enteiiain  this  proposition,  and  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties put  forward,  indeed  the  only  one  that  seemed  to  have  much 
weight,  was  that  too  much  patronage  would  be  thereby  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  which  an  improper  and  unconstitutional 
use  might  be  made.  Now  what  we  venture  to  propose  here  would 
completely  obviate  this  objection,  there  could  be  no  question  of 
interest  or  of  electioneering  in  the  whole  affair;  the  selection  of  rank 
and  file,  non-commissioned  and  commissioned'officers — for  it  is  the 
great  advantage  of  the  system,  that  for  almost  every  class  and 
rank  in  the  army  corresponding  ones  exist  on  all  railway  establish- 
ments— would  be  regulated  on  the  principle  of  reward  for  past 
services  conferred  in  the  shape  of  permanent  employment,  instead  of 
pension  or  half-pay  The  mechanism  we  would  venture  to  suggest 
would  be  as  follows  : 

The  Adjutant-Qeneral's  Department  to  furnish  periodically  to 
the  War  Office,  qualification  list  of  all  privates,  Non-Commissioned 
Officers,  and  officers,  desirous  of  accepting  railroad  employment, 
these  would  specify  previous  education,  trade  or  profession,  capacity, 
speciality  if  any,  age,  health,  married  or  single,  &c.  &c.,  and 
uom  time  to  time  rectifications,  as  further  promotion,  continued 
good-conduct,  degradation  by  Court-Martial  which  should  dis- 
qualify absolutely,  total  or  partial  invalidity^  death,  or  the  individual 
in  question  renouncing  his  claim. 

The  War  Office  should  have  a  special  office  for  registering  these 
candidates,  who  would  be  divided  into  classes  corresponding  to  the 
civil  employments  they  were  entitled  to  pretend  to  by  their  military 
rank,  the  names  being  entered  according  to  seniority  in  each  rank 
and  class.  The  department  of  the  Public  Ministry  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  Railways  would  then  have  to  apply  to  the  War 
Office  for  individuals  as  they  might  be  required,  these  would  serve 
a  certain  probationary  term  at  the  end  of  which  the  definitive  appoint- 
ment would  take  place,  no  civilian  to  be  eligible  for  appointment  so 
long  as  qualified  military  candidates  were  on  the  list ;  in  fact  we  have 
already  a  prototype  very  nearly  in  the  corps  of  Commissionaires. 

It  is  not  easv  to  s«e  how  the  patronage  thus  vested  in  the 
Ministry  could  be  abused  for  electioneering  purposes  ;  in  order  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  abuse  in  this  direction,  it  should  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  no  franchise  is  derived  from  any  dwelling  &c., 
belonging  to  a  railway,  and  that  although  employ^  might  register 
votes  in  respect  of  other  property  they  possessed,  their  votes  should 
remain  in  abeyance,  for  which  precedents  already  exist. 

We  cannot  venture  to  do  more  than  touch  upon  one  item  of  the 
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financiiJ  question  connected  with  this  proposition.  Everything  in 
the  shape  of  good  conduct  allowances  should  continue  to  be  enjoyed 
by  the  railway  official  in  the  same  measure  as  they  would  be  if  he 
simply  took  his  discbarge;  but  we  think  that  the  military  pension^  if 
aiiy,  might  remain  in  abeyance,  so  long  as  the  indiviJual  received 
a  railway  salary  of  a  certain  amount,  to  revive  however  in  case 
the  employment  ceased  without  a  railway  pension  of  adequate 
amount  having  been  conferred.  In  the  case  of  officers  accepting 
employment,  it  would  be  a  question  to  be  determined  how  far  pur- 
chase  money  should  be  returned,  probably  not  a  greater  amount 
than  that  actually  paid,  by  which  a  certain  saving  might  be  eifected 
without  injustice. 

We  have  now  completed  the  sketch  of  what  we  consider  would 
be  an  improyement  in  the  present  position  of  the  Non-Com missioned 
officer,  and  an  inducement  to  respectable  young  men  to  enter  the 
army,  because  tmflojment  and  a  position  for  life  would  be  thereby 
secured. 

In  the  first  instance,  we  propose,  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  Non- 
Commissioned  Officer  a  higher  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  privates,  that 
the  same  system  of  saluting  that  exists  in  all  other  £uro|)ean  Armies 
should  be  introduced  into  the  British.  Secondly,  we  would  confine 
the  promotion  to  the  rank  of  officer  as  nearly  as  possible  to  cases 
of  di>tingnished  conduct  in  the  field  for  the  reasons  already  adduced, 
and  finally  we  have.put  forward  the  claim  of  all  others  to  permanent 
dvil  employment  under  the  government,  and  hope  to  have  succeeded 
in  showing  how  this  may  be  effected. 

Although  Europe  is  at  this  moment  apparently  tranquil  and  no 
casus  belli  appears  imminent,  those  who  look  carefully  beneath  the 
varnished  and  painted  surface  cannot  fail  to  detect  symptoms  of 
great,  general  and  unmistakeable  uneasiness  in  all  countries,  and 
amidst  all  classes ;  and  although  we  cannot  but  applaud  the  en- 
deavours of  the  peacemakers,  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  from  our* 
selves  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  period  of  transi- 
tion. Human  power  and  human  wisdom  will  both  prove  unavail- 
ing to  stem  the  torrent  if  once  the  flood  gates  are  opened,  but  it  is 
of  great  importance  and  the  safety  of  the  nation  may  depend  on  it^ 
that  wiien  the  moment  of  peril  does  come,  our  army  should  stand 
as  it  has  always  done,  like  a  "  city  that  is  at  unity  within  itself 
and  that  every  man  may  have  the  conviction  that  the  country  for 
which  he  is  ready  to  shed  his  heart's  blood  is  no  niggard  stepmother. 


MILITARY  PRISONS. 

We,  last  year,  gave  the  substance  of  the  report  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henderson  on  the  discipline  and  management  of  Military 
Prisons  in  1863  ;  we  have  now  received  the  report  for  1864^  from 
wbidi  we  gather  the  information  which  follows. 
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The  total  number  of  prisoners  during  the  year  was  5,470,  and  the 
proportion  which  these  bore  to  the  force  under  arms  at  home  was 
697 ;  the  daily  average  number  of  prisoners  in  confinement  through- 
out the  year  was  996 ;  the  average  length  of  their  sentences  was  sixty- 
six  days ;  which  if  we  may  draw  an  inference  from  the  Reports  for 
1856  and  the  five  following  years,  shows  that  the  offences  commit- 
ted by  the  men  in  1864j  were  of  a  graver  character  or  were  punished 
with  greater  severity.  The  punishments  inflicted  by  visitors  for 
serious  offences  were  as  follows.  Eight  men  were  sentenced  to 
receive  among  them  three  hundred  and  fifty  lashes;  nineteen  were 
sentenced  to  solitary  confinement ;  five  to  separate  confinement,  and 
four  to  be  put  in  irons. 

The  number  of  soldiers  committed  who  were  under  twenty  years 
of  age  was  628 ;  above  twenty  years  and  under  thirty,  4,001 ;  and 
thirty  and  under  forty,  816 ;  above  forty,  twenty-five. 

Twelve  hundred  and  nine  of  the  prisoners  had  served  less  than 
two  years ;  ^.Tll  had  served  more  than  two  years  and  less  than 
seven;  1,325  had  served  between  seven  and  fourteen  years;  190 
between  fourteen  and  twenty-one ;  and  nineteen  had  actually  comple- 
ted twenty-one  years  service. 

Of  the  offenders,  3,30*2  were  English,  517  were  Scotch,  and  the 
remaining  1,651  were  Irish.  As  regards  their  religion  it  might 
almost  be  said  that  the  Englishmen  were  all  Protestant — the  Scotch- 
men, Presbyterian — and  the  Irishmen,  fioman^ Catholics;  at  least 
one  would  be  disposed  to  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  similarity  of 
numbers,  there  being  3,210  Protestants,  498  Presbyterians,  and 
1,762  Roman  Catholics.  The  characters  borne  by  them  in  confine- 
ment were  mostly  good,  or  to  be  more  precise,  4,196  behaved  well, 
612  indifferently,  and  662  were  decidedly  bad. 

The  number  of  punishments  inflicted  by  Governors  of  Prisons 
for  minor  offences  was  1,447,  which  shows  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion within  the  last  three  years  as  compared  with  the  three  preced- 
ing, but  the  average  length  of  sentences  has  been  greater.  As  to 
the  nature  of  the  offences,  1,418  were  desertions;  1,415  absence 
without  leave;  1,132  drunkenness;  165  disgraceful  conduct ;  and 
1,305  were  guilty  of  crimes  of  other  kinds. 

Corporal  punishment  was  inflicted  in  466  cases,  1,438  of  which 
were  desertions.  The  proportion  which  deserters  bore  to  the  effec- 
tives of  the  army  was  0704 

,  There  were  among  the  prisoners  2,577  who  had  been  in  prison 
previously  ;  and  of  these  130  were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  1,945 
were  between  that  age  and  tliirty ;  400  between  the  latter  age  and 
forty,  and  twelve  were  over  forty  years  of  age.  As  regards  their 
term  of  service  214  had  served  two  years  or  less ;  1,516  had  served 
more  than  two,  but  less  than  seven  years;  713  had  served  more 
than  seven,  but  less  than  fourteen  years;  121  had  served  more 
than  fourteen  but  less  than  twenty -one,  and  finally,  thirteen  bad 
completed  twenty-one  years  service.     Of  these  re-committcd  pri- 
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foners,  1,544  were  English,  200  Scotch,  and  824  were  Irish.  The 
offences  of  which  they  were  guilty  were  chiefly  desertion,  absence 
without  leave,  and  drunkenness;  the  latter  offence  having  been 
more  common  during  the  year,  and  being  undoubtedly  the  cause  of 
a  large  proportion  of  the  other  offences.  It  will  not  be  without 
interest  to  state  that  592  could  not  read,  and  688  could  not  write. 

The  greatest  number  in  prison  at  any  one  time  was  1,283,  the 
smallest,  6S2,  the  daily  average  number,  996. 

The  total  number  treated  for  sickness  was  683,  the  average  daily 
number  under  treatment  was  eighteen.  There  were  only  two  deaths 
among  them  at  the  Home  Stations  during  the  whole  year.  This 
number  shows  a  constant  decrease  for  several  years  past;  a  result 
which  is  attributed  to  the  improved  system  of  diet,  of  which  we 
shall  now  speak ;  first  mentioning  that  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  army  the  prisoners  enjoyed  better  health,  which  we  are  dis|>osed 
to  attribute  to  other  causes  beside  tho<e  assigned,  which  are  the 
superior  healthiness  of  the  stations  where  the  prisons  are  situated  to 
the  localities  occupied  by  the  troops,  and  the  superior  salubrity  of 
the  prisons  themselves  to  the  stations  in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  diet  given  to  prisoners  at  home  stations  when  not  engaged 
at  hard  labour  is  for  breakfast,  eight  ounces  of  oatmeal  and  half-a- 
pint  of  milk ;  for  dinner,  nine  ounces  of  oatmeal  and  half-a-pint  of 
milk ;  for  supper,  half  a  pound  of  bread  and  half-a-pint  of  milk. 
If  the  period  of  confinement  extends  beyond  fiftj-six  days  they  are 
under  the  same  circumstances,  that  is  to  say  not  engaged  at  hard 
labour,  allowed  ten  ounces  of  oatmeal  for  breakfast,  twelve  ounces 
of  Indian  meal  for  dinner,  and  eight  ounces  of  bread  for  supper, 
with  half-a-pint  of  milk  for  each  meal.  On  becoming  prisoners  of  the 
first  class,  they  are  allowed  a  meat  dinner  on  Sundays,  which  consists 
of  eight  ounces  of  beef  without  bone  before  cooking,  two  pounds  of 
potatoes  or  half>a-pound  of  bread,  a  pint  of  soup  thickened  with 
oatmeal,  and  two  ounces  of  vegetables. 

The  diet  of  prisoners  in  the  second  and  third  classes  on  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays  when  engaged  at  hard  labour,  is  eight  ounces  of  oat- 
meal and  half-a-pint  of  milk  for  breakfast,  a  meat  dinner  similar  to 
that  described  above,  and  for  supper,  half-a-pound  of  bread,  and 
half-a-pint  of  milk.  On  other  days  of  the  week  it  is  the  same  as 
that  given  to  the  prisoners  not  engaged  at  hard  labour.  When  by 
good  conduct  they  have  become  prisoners  of  the  first  class,  they  get  a 
meat  dinner  on  Sundays.  If  the  medical  officer  considers  it  necessary 
for  the  health  of  a  prisoner,  he  can  order  the  substitution  of  ten 
ounces  of  bread  in  lieu  of  eight  ounces  of  oatmeal,  twelve  ounces 
of  bread  for  the  nine  ounces  of  Indian  meal,  and  eight  ounces  of 
bread  for  the  six  ounces  of  Indian  meal.  Solitary  or  close  confine- 
ment for  a  prison  offence  is  attended  with  a  change  of  diet  which 
one  would  think  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  existence,  consisting 
merely  of  one  pound  of  bread  daily  with  an  unlimited  supply  of 
water.     This,  however,  is  only  for  the  first  three  days,  unless  the 
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Visitor  sees  fit  to  decree  otberwiite^  in  which  ease  he  may  extend 

the  period  to  seven  days^  after  which  the  offender  receire^  the  same 
allowance  as  those  not  engaged  at  hard  labour.  No  difference  is 
made  in  the  case  of  prisoners  at  Foreign  stations  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

Great  care  is  taken  to  ascertain  the  effect  on  the  weight  and 
health  of  the  men  produced  by  the  diet  to  which  they  are  confined ; 
information  which  is  of  the  greater  value  that  we  know  the  precise 
conditions  under  which  changes  were  produced,  inasmuch  as  the 
men  were  debarred  from  altering  them  by  indulging  in  liquors  or 
debauchery  of  any  kind. 

Oat  of  the  total  namber  of  prisoners  discharged  from  the 
different  military  prisons  of  the  kingdom  in  18&4,  1,110  gained  a 
gross  amount  of  8,8^^  pounds,  which  gives  an  average  of  three 
pounds  seven  ounces  to  each  man ;  S,972  lost  weight,  the  s^regate 
sum  lost  by  them  being  21,133  pounds>  or  five  pounds  five  ounces 
on  the  average;  a  result  which  compared  with  previous  years  is 
favourable  to  the  present  system  of  dieting. 

To  go  more  particularly  into  the  £eports  of  the  Governors  and 
Medical  ofib^rs  respectii^  the  different  prisons,  we  will  take  them 
in  succession. 

Of  Aldershot,  the  Governor  remarks  that  the  discipline  has  been 
Biaintained  under  the  same  disadvantages  as  heretofore.  The 
conduct  of  the  prisoners  has  been  generally  good,  better  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  such  a  large  establishment,  which  has  not  the 
means  of  ensuring  adequate  punishment  for  prison  offences,  and  is 
conducted  upon  the  associated  system  imperfectly  carried  out.  The 
health  of  the  prisoners  was,  however,  good,  though  at  this  prison 
they  decreased  considerably  in  weight  in  the  aggregate. 

Captain  Barnham,  in  reporting  on  the  subject  of  the  Cork  Prison, 
has  little  to  say  except  that  re-committals  have  increased  for  several 
years  past;  a  circumstance  he  attributes  to  the  fact  that  fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  prisoners  are  from  depot  battalions  which  have 
been  stationary  in  the  district  for  several  years  past.  The 
medical  ofiicer^s  report  states  that  notwithstanding  the  preval- 
ence of  epidemic  diseases  in  his  vicinity,  the  health  of  the  pri- 
soners  has  been  remarkably  good.  On  the  subject  of  diet,  he  says,  that 
although  the  loss  of  weight  has  been  greater  than  in  any  previous 
vear  it  has  not  diminish^  their  strength,  and  they  have  not  only 
been  able  to  perform  all  the  hard  labour  required  of  them,  but  have 
been  in  a  fit  condition  to  resume  their  regimental  duties  immediately 
on  their  liberation  from  prison.  The  greatest  loss  of  weight  was 
among  the  growing  lads  and  men  committed  for  habitual  drunken- 
ness. 

The  chief  warder  of  Devonport  prison  reports,  that  from  the  divi- 
sion of  what  was  formerly  the  associated  ward  into  six  cells,  and 
the  employment  of  the  prisoners  on  useful  works,  there  have  been 
fewer  offences  committed  in  prison  than  in  previous  years.     He 
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decidedly  approves  of  the  employment  of  the  prisoners  on  soch 
work  as  road-making,  draining  &c.  instead  of  shot-carrying  or 
stone-breakinfs^,  as  it  fits  the  men  for  useful  labour  in  connection 
with  regimental  duty.  The  time  during  which  they  were  employed, 
was  six  and  a  half  hours  a-day  in  favourable  weather.  The  diet  was 
found  to  be  ample  to  keep  them  in  health  and  strength.  In  sub* 
stance,  the  reports  from  Dublin,  Port  Clarence,  Oosport,  Geeenlaw 
and  Shoroctiff  do  not  differ  from  the  preceding. 

In  Sonthwark  prison,  the  prisoners  were  without  the  opportunity 
of  doing  much  useful  work  except  in  internal  alterations,  but  what 
there  was  to  be  done  they  did  very  well,  and  without  the  aid  of 
skilled  workmen.     Shot  drill  was  their  principal  occupation. 

The  Governor  of  Weedon  recommends  that  soldiers  discharged 
with  ignominy  should  be  branded  B.C.  He  says,  •'  I  have  now  a 
man  undergoing  two  years  imprisonment  who  acknowledges  having 
been  discharged  with  ignominy ;  had  the  law  been  in  force  and 
the  man  branded  when  he  was  discharged,  his  re-enlistment 
could  not  have  taken  place,''  which  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  if 
it  were  attempted  to  carry  out  the  recommendation  very  exten- 
sively instead  of  confining  it  to  very  bad  cases  as  at  present,  we 
conceive  there  would  be  such  an  outcry  made  against  the  cruelty 
of  the  performance  that  it  would  soon  be  stopped. 

Of  the  Prisons  at  our  Foreign  stations,  we  find  it  reported  that  at 
Barbadoes  drunkenness  is  on  the  increase  among  the  white  troops, 
cases  among  the  black  troops  being  very  rare.  The  prevalence  of 
this  offence  is  accounted  for  from  the  facilities  with  which  liquor  could 
be  obtained.  To  remedy  this,  several  spirit-dealers  in  the  vicinity 
have  been  deprived  of  their  licenses,  and  the  canteen  placed  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  officer  commanding  the  regiment. 

At  Bermuda,  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  deaths  among  the 
officials  from  yellow  fever,  and  also  among  the  prisoner?,  the  estab- 
lishment was  broken  up,  and  the  survivors  returned  to  their  regi- 
ments, but  it  was  re-opened  again  on  the  7th  November. 

At  Malta,  the  chief  warder  says  the  number  of  offenders  was 
144,  and  the  prison  offences  he  had  to  punish  200.  The  medical 
officer  reports  favourably  of  the  health  of  the  troops,  but  condemns 
the  use  of  the  cells  at  tipper  St.  Elmo. 

Halifax  is  the  last  place  of  which  anything  need  be  said,  and  of 
that  the  report  is  very  good ;  and  it  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that 
useful  ont-door  work  has  been  abundant  for  the  prisoners ;  their 
occupation  has  been  loading  vessels  with  broken  stone,  gravel,  &c.; 
2,177  tons  were  supplied  to  the  Boyal  Engineer  Department  from 
the  Government  grounds  at  Melville  Island. 

On  the  whole,  these  returns,  show  that  we  have  reason  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  manner  in  which  our  Mihtary  Prisons  are  managed 
with  such  means  as  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  authorities.  The 
great  drawback  is  the  want  of  sufficient  accommodation  to  allow  of 
the  prisoners  having  separate  cells ;  this  complaint  is  made  from  all 
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stations,  and  a  markecl  diminution  in  the  number  of  prison  offences 
has  been  shown  where  the  association  has  been  reduced.  The  evils  of 
such  association  cannot  however  be  estimated  by  the  mere  nunaber  of 
punishments  while  in  prison ;  the  fear  of  these  controls  the  exhibition 
of  vices  acquired  by  the  younger  prisoners  from  those  older  or  more 
hardened  :  it  is  only  when  they  return  to  their  regiments  that  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  practising  the  vicious  propensities  instilled 
intd  or  developed  in  them  under  conditions  so  favoarable  to  their 
propagation.  Colonel  Henderson  is  fully  impressed  with  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  obviate  the  continuance  of  this  state  erf 
things,  and  anticipates  that  the  funds  will  be  provided  for  building 
a  prison  of  proper  construction  at  Aldershot.  As  the  matter  has 
been  brought  before  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  takes  the  same 
view  with  respect  to  the  building  of  this  prison  which  is  held  by 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  its  necessity, 
there  is  not  much  reason  to  anticipate  any  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

The  Inspector-General  approves  the  employment  of  prisoners  on 
useful  works  outside  the  prison,  on  sanitary  and  pecuniary  grounds 
as  well  as  on  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  the  knowledge  they 
acquire  at  some  future  time ;  but  he  considers  that  such  work 
should  be  given  only  to  prisoners  of  the  first  class,  and  that  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  imprisonment  they  should  be  kept  at  useless 
labour  as  having  a  more  deterrent  effect.  Last  year,  one  of  the 
evils  of  the  present  system  pointed  out  was  the  number  of  hours 
which  the  prisoners  passed  in  bed.  A  proposal  has  now  been  sub- 
mitted for  a  re-arrangement  of  the  employment  of  offenders,  which 
will  amend  this  if  carried  into  effect ;  it  is  as  follows : 
A.M*  SuMMsa. 

60-30  to  6-0  Dress,  clean  cells,  spread  bed  clothes,  &c. 

0-0  to  8-0  Hard  labour. 

8*0  to  9-0  Breakfast,  prayers  and  bed  making. 

9.0  to  1^-45  Hard  labour,  (U  hours  to  be  shot  drill). 

P.M. 

12-45  to  2-0  Dinner. 

2-0  to  6.0  Hard  labour  (of  which  1 J  hours  to  be  shot  drill). 

6*0  to  6-30  Supper. 

6-80  to  8-0  Pick  oakum,  school  instruction  for  the  higher  classes 
and  prisoners  of  the  third  class  specially  allowed. 

8-0  to  9  80  School  instruction  and  reading,  &c.,  in  the  cells,  or 
other  employment  suitable  to  the  time  of  year,  the  circumstances  of 
the  prison  and  of  the  men,  as  approved  by  the  Visitors.  Lights 
extinguished  at  9.30. 

Winter. 

Prisoners  to  rise  at  6  a.m.  and  Ughts  to  be  extinguished  at  9  p.m. 
Afternoon  labour  to  cease  at  dusk.  Other  hours  to  remain  the 
same. 

The  hope  expressed  in  the  concluding  paragraph   of    Colonel 
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Henderson's  Beport  has  oar  hearty  support.  "  It  is  anderstood 
that  in  future,  trials  by  courts-martial  shall  be  resorted  to  only  in 
very  gross  cases ;  the  number  of  men,  therefore,  who  are  likely  to 
be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  will  in  future  be  much  smaller  than 
hitherto ;  and  no  further  steps  seem  necessary  for  establishing  a 
special  pri;$on  for  this  class  of  offenders.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the 
increased  stringency  which  it  is  proposed  to  introduce  into  the 
Military  Prisons  will  make  incarceration  in  them  a  sufficient 
panishment  for  all  offences  committed  by  soldiers  whom  it  is  any  way 
desirable  to  retain  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  and  that  all  men  who 
by  the  heinouj»!ie8s  of  their  offences  incur  the  lengthened  sentences 
of  penal  servitude  to  which  they  are  liable  under  the  Penal  Servi- 
tude Amendment  Act  of  1861-,  may  be  never  again  considered 
eligible  to  re -enter  Her  Majesty's  Service/' 


JEAN  RAYMOND ;  OR  THE  CAREER  OF  A 
FRENCH   SOLDIER. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Desolate  Family. 

Thus,  by  one  of  those  terrible,  unforeseen  strokes  of  misfortune, 
the  happy  and  prosperous  family  of  Valremy  was  ruined  and  made 
desolate.  There  was  something  awful  in  the  good  old  soldier's 
position :  his  daughter  was  carried  off  into  captivity  by  bandirs, 
his  wife  was  stricken  with  insanity,  and  his  adopted  son,  hitherto 
the  pride  of  his  life,  was  bent  upon  quitting  the  paternal  roof,  and 
nothing  could  shake  the  boy's  resolution. 

The  old  man  would  thus  be  left  utterly  alone  and  comfortless, 
amidst  the  memories  of  the  happy  past,  with  its  well-grounded 
hopes  and  expectations  of  a  happy  future!  But  self-devotion  still 
exista  amongst  men.  Noble-hearted  men  and  brave  women  ever 
know  how  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  love  and  duty:  so 
the  good  old  soldier  resolved  to  bear  up  with  his  calamity,  and  do 
what  he  could  for  the  advancement  of  the  poor  foundling  now 
awake  to  his  misfortune. 

Yielding  to  the  pressing  solicitations  of  the  bov,  Raymond  im- 
parted to  him  the  painful  facts  of  his  history  :  but  the  excellent  man 
assured  him  that  all  the  world  believed  him  to  be  Marie's  brother, 
and  that  if  he  wished  to  remain,  he  might  do  so  safely,  as  the 
attendant,  who  alone  had  heard  his  wife's  terrible  denunciation, 
was  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  servant,  and  would  never  breathe 
it  to  any  one. 

But  Jean  was  inflexible.  He  thanked  his  adopted  father  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  but  still  insisted  upon  a  separation. 

"  But  what  will  become  of  you  ?"  asked  the  latter. 
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''  Pll  go  and  guard  the  flocks  in  the  mountain/'  replied  the 
courageous  boy,  '•  and  if  ever  T  fall  in  with  those  who  have  stolen 
from  me  my  own  dear  Marie — *^ 

"You  will  kill  them,  will  you  not?''  exclaimed  the  old  soldier. 
*'  But,  poor  child,  you  do  not  know  them  :  you  did  not  see  them." 

"  It  does  not  matter — I  shall  guess  them.  I  am  sure  they  are 
smugglers,  and  by  the  time  I  have  spent  two  years  in  the  moun- 
tains, I  shall  get  acquainted  with  all  of  them.  You  will  see, 
father,  that  1  shall  get  back  my  dear  little  Marie.  But  my  mother, 
I  mean  Madame  Raymond,''  eagerly  asked  the  poor  orphan,  "  how 
was  she  when  you  left  her  ?" 

"  She  has  fallen  asleep,  pressing  to  her  heart  the  handsome  dress 
I  had  given  Marie.  I  took  advantage  of  her  sleep  to  go  and 
announce  our  calamity  to  my  old  comrade's  brigade,  and  to  fetch 
the  doctor." 

"  Well,  my  good  father,  let  me  go  to  her  chamber — ^let  me  kisa 
once  more  and  for  the  last  time  my  mother-nurse,  and  I  promise 
you  to*  depart  without  crying." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  iny  poor  boy.  I'll  go  up  with  you — bat 
mind  donH  make  a  noise,  for  should  she  see  you  again.  .  •  but 
come " 

They  proceeded  to  the  chamber.  Jean  went  bare-foot,  and 
softly  approaching  the  bed  of  Marie's  mother,  he  gently  pressed 
his  last  and  devoted  kiss  on  her  forehead — whilst  his  adoptive 
father,  standing  at  the  door,  murmured  in  a  low  tone  these  words 
that  came  from  his  inmost  heart : — 

''Jean,  my  poor  Jean,  stay  with  us  !" 

Jean  pretended  not  to  hear  this  tender  appeal,  and  hastily  left 
the  chamber  where  everything  reminded  him  of  his  past  happiness^ 
and  dragging  his  adoptive  father  away,  he  led  him  into  one  of 
the  lower  rooms  of  the  house.  The  old  soldier,  at  that  moment, 
bad  less  courage  than  the  boy. 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  he  yielded  to  Jean's  inflexible  will  and 
consented  to  the  separation.  He  gave  the  orphan  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  a  large  farmer  of  the  mountains,  with  whom  he  had 
done  business.  In  his  old  cavalry-portmanteau  he  deposited  the 
brave  child's  best  clothes  and  linen,  taking  care  to  slip  in  aboat 
one  hundred  francs,  a  veritable  treasure  for  the  little  man  com- 
mencing business  on  his  own  account ;  and  so,  Jean  Raymond, 
after  having  affectionately  embraced  his  adoptive  father,  set  out 
for  the  neighbouring  town,  whence,  in  the  following  morning,  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  mountains. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Life  in  the  Moanttint. 
In  his  new  position  Jean  soon  won  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him, 
and  might  have  been  given  some  other  employment  than  the  care 
of  sheep;  but  he  constantly  refused  every  offer;  he  would  remain 
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a  shepherd.  Open  air^  solitude,  and  his  flock — these  were  the 
onlj  things  he  desired,  with  his  heart  so  full  of  sweet  remem- 
brances and  keen  regrets ;  and,  moreover,  did  he  not  select  this 
mode  of  life  especially  to  find  an  opportunity  of  discovering  the 
ravishers  of  his  darling  Marie  ?  In  effect,  as  he  had  promised  old 
Raymond,  scarcely  t\i-o  years  had  elapsed  before  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  smugglers  of  the  country  round  about, 
their  habits,  their  tricks  of  trade,  the  paths  they  specially  fre- 
quented, and  their  most  secret  haunts. 

In  order  the  better  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  new  friends, 
our  little  knight  errant  never  hesitated  at  any  time  to  act  as  their 
spy  and  guide.  He  assisted  them  in  bafflmg  the  vigilance  and 
pursuit  ot  the  custom-house  officers  and  the  detachments  of  soldiers 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guard  the  frontiers.  When  he  thought 
the  favourable  moment  had  arrived,  when  he  felt  certain  that  his 
questions  would  not  awaken  suspicion,  he  resolved  to  interrogate 
one  of  the  oldest  of  the  smugglers,  whom  he  had  sometimes  heard 
uttering  the  name  of  Valremy. 

That  day  the  old  smuggler,  whose  name  was  Antonio,  had  no- 
thing to  do.  He  said  be  had  only  come  as  an  amateur  to  visit 
the  last  outposts  of  the  Pvrenees,  in  order  to  admire  the  beautiful 
▼alleys  of  France,  where  he  thought  he  was  bom ;  but,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  real  object  of  his  journey  was  to  study  the  political 
and  military  condition  of  the  country,  before  undertaking  a  new 
expedition,  in  which  some  two  or  three  hundred  other  contraban- 
dists were  to  be  employed. 

''Well,  my  boy,'  said  he  to  Jean  Raymond,  who  pretended 
to  have  a  great  secret  to  reveal  to  him,  **  are  you  not  tired  with 
your  shepherd's  life  ?     Will  you  enlist  with  us  P' 

"  I  don't  say  no,''  replied  Jean  to  this  soft  impeachment  of  the 
smuggler ;  **  but,  at  present,  that  is  not  the  question." 

**  So,  you  have  something  to  tell  me,  and  something  serious 
in  the  bargain.  If  it  were  a  mere  joke  or  trifle,  for  a  certainty 
you  would  not  make  such  a  mystery  of  it,  and  you  would  not 
have  left  your  flock  to  lead  me  into  this  eagle-nest  mid-heaven." 

"  Oh,  indeed,  'tis  nothing  very  serious,  I  assure  you." 

"Then,  what  is  it?" 

'"Tis  this,  Antonio,  I  have  often  heard  you  utter  the  name  of 
Valremy,  and — " 

"  And  you  would  like  to  know  what  that  means,  eh  ?  Well, 
you  would  be  none  the  better  for  the  explanation." 

Hereupon  Jean  Raymond  opened  his  ears  pretty  wide,  and  the 
smuggler  continued : 

"The  farm  of  Valremy,  my  boy,  is  a  fine  piece  of  property 
situated  about  fifteen  leagues  from  this,  down  in  the  plain  there, 
and  if  you  heard  me  pronounce  the  name,  the  reason  is-:-" 

"The  reason  is,"  interrupted  Jean,  who,  poor  fellow,  already 
thought  himself  on  the  point  of  discovering  his  darling  Marie. 
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"The  reason  is/'  continued  Antonio,  "that  if  Heaven  blesses 
and  prospers  my  labour  and  permits  me  to  lay  up  a  little  fortune, 
I  should  like  to  end  my  days  there.     Now,  are  you  satisfied  ?" 

Utterly  disappointed  by  this  diversion  to  his  question;  Jean 
did  not  give  up,  but  continued  the  conversation  : — 

"But,  Antonio,  how  did  you  come  to  know  the  farm  of 
Valremy?'' 

"  How  I  came  to  know  it  ?  Why,  just  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I  have  not  always  lived  in  the  mountains,  and  'th  a  very 
long  time  that  the  farm  of  Valremy  has  been  renowned  for  its 
beautiful  fields,  its  flourishing  vineyards,  and  all  the  broad  lands 
it  comprises.     Look  you,  my  lad,  some  time  ago,  it  may  be — '' 

Antonio  stopped  for  an  instant,  as  though  his  memory  had 
quite  failed  him.  Jean  thought  he  was  on  the  point  of  his  dis- 
covery, aud  his  eyes  opened  wider  than  his  ears. 

"  Yes,''  resumed  the  smuggler  of  the  mountains,  "  it  will 
soon  be  twenty  years  since  I  passed  a  famous  night  in  that  farm. 
It  was  in — " 

"Twenty  years  ago!''  said  the  poor  shepherd,  "why  I  was 
not  born  then." 

"No,  nor  many  others  either,  my  boy,  but  that  does  not 
signify.  The  proprietor  of  the  farm— an  old  miser  though  he  was — 
allowed  us,  one  of  my  comrades  and  myself,  to  pass  a  night  there, 
a  very  cold  winter's  night,  in  one  of  the  stables ;  and  I  don't  re- 
member having  slept  so  well  in  all  my  life." 

"And  that  is  all  you  know  about  the  farm  of  Valremy, 
Antonio  ?" 

"  Indeed,  it  is." 

"  Well,  if  I  were  to  repeat  every  day  the  names  of  all  the 
farms  in  which  I  have  slept,  I  should  repeat  a  very  long  litany." 

"  Well,  well,  my  boy,  I  can't  help  it ;  it's  a  fixed  idea  with 
me.  I  have  laid  up  a  little,  and  as  I  have  a  mission  to  fulfil  in 
the  plains,  it  it  quite  possible  that  I  shall  push  on  to  Yalremy : 
land  is  not  dear  now,  on  account  of  the  war,  and  if  we  can 
arrange — ^" 

Jean  Raymond  eagerly  interrupted  the  old  smuggler : — 

"Well,  'tis  true — that's  a  good  idea,  Antonio.  When  you 
return  will  you  pass  this  way  ?" 

'*  This  way  or  that — how  can  I  tell  ?  That  will  depend  some* 
what  upon  the  custom-house  officers  and  the  gendarmes,  although 
I  have  good  papers.  But  look  you,  my  lad,  you  seem  wonder- 
fully concerned  about  the  old  farm.  Would  ycu,  too,  like  to  buy 
it  with  your  shepherd's  savings  ?"  added  old  Antonio,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  don't  mock  a  poor  wretch  like  myself.  It's  all  very  well 
for  a  big  merchant  like  you  to  wish  to  purchase  a  farm  extending 
over  twelve  hundred  acres." 

"  Gad !  then  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do !  Who  told  you 
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Jean  soon  recovered  from  his  nnlacky  slip. 

"  Oh,  I  say  twelve  hundred  I  I  only  suppose  so  from  what  yoa 
said.     Didn't  you  say  it  was  a  large  farm  ?  and — '' 

"  Aod,  and — all  that  does  not  explain  why  you  want  to  know 
if  I  shall  return  this  way/' 

*'  Yet  the  thing  is  very  simple.  You  see,  I  shouldn't  much  like 
to  become  a  smuggler — which  might  happen,  however,  if  I  re- 
main in  the  mountains  and  continue  to  see  you  pass  and  return 
with  such  a  load  of  nice  things.  On  the  other  hand,  I  don't 
wish  to  remain  a  shepherd  all  my  life,  and  I  should  like  to  go  into 
the  plains  in  order  to  become  a  good  farmer.  That's  why  1  asked 
yon  if  I  should  see  you  on  your  return,  because  you  might  inquire 
at  Valremy  whether  they  want  a  lad  in  their  farm." 

"  Why,  don't  you  ask  your  master  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  he 
likes  you  well  enough  to  grant  you  any  request." 

"  I  know  it,  Antonio,  but  to  be  candid  with  you,  I  begin  to 
get  tired  of  the  mountains,  and  I  should  not  be  sorry  to  change 
quarters.  However,  if  you  don't  like  to  return  this  way,  it  doesn't 
matter — let  it  pass." 

"  Did  I  say  so  ?  Have  you  not  often  done  us  little  services — 
and  should  I  not  make  some  little  return  f  Let's  see — this  is 
Monday.  In  eight  days  I  shall  have  made  my  survey,  and  I 
promise  vou,  if  I  go  to  Valremy,  to  make  your  inquiry.  Are  you 
satisfied  ?" 

Jean  would  have  embraced  the  old  smuggler,  but  he  restrained 
himself  and  merely  said  : — 

"  You  know,  Antonio,  you  must  not  put  yourself  to  any  in- 
convenience on  my  account.  I  shall  certainly  be  very  glad 
to  see  you,  but  if  it  will  in  any  way  inconvenience  you — '* 

''All  right,  my  lad:  so  much  and  enough  on  that  score.  In 
eight  days  I'll  bring  you  news.  Give  us  your  hand — and  so  now 
go  to  your  flock,     I'm  ofl^,  and  Heaven  be  with  me !" 

"A  pleasant  journey,  Antonio,"  said  Jean,  coming  out  of  the 
recess  into  which  he  had  led  the  smuggler,  "  Don't  forget  the 
farm  of  Yalremy,-"  and  the  old  smuggler  scampered  off  gaily, 
singing  the  Spanish  air  so  well  known  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Pyrennees-^ 

lo  que  soy  contrabandista,  &;c. 
I  who  am  a  smuggler,  &c. 
whilst  poor  Jean,  utterly  crushed  at  the  thought  of  having  learnt 
nothing  on  the  subject  nearest  to   his  heart,  rejoined  in  sadness 
and  despair  the  flock  committed  to  his  chsrge. 

Eight  days  after  this  interview,  Antonio,  faithful  to  his  promise, 
visited  the  young  shepherd;  but  the  smuggler  was  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  tarry  long  in  conversation.  The  little  he  heard,  however, 
was  sad  news  to  his  aching  heart.  Old  Raymond  and  his  wife 
were  both  dead— following  each  other  to  the  grave  at  an  interval 
of  only   a  few  days.     Madame  Raymond  had  never  recovered: 
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she  died  insane ;  and  if  the  old  soldier  did  not  lose  his  senses,  he 
continued  to  waste  away  from  the  day  when  he  lost  his  daughter 
and  his  adopted  son.  He  could  attend  very  little  to  his  farm,  all 
his  time  being  devoted  to  his  poor  wife,  whom  he  nursed  with 
unremitting  care  and  fond  affection  to  the  last.  She  died  in  his 
arms,  pronouncing  for  the  last  time  the  name  of  Marie.  In  her 
insanity  she  had  totally  forgotten  Jean ;  perhaps  it  was  a  mercy. 

The  farm  was  occupied  by  collateral  relatives:  for,  in  his 
terrible  afflictions,  the  old  soldier  never  thought — if  he  had  been 
capable— of  making  a  will. 

Thus,  poor  Jean  was  alone  upon  earth,  as  on  the  day  when  he 
was  deserted  in  the  pit  by  the  highway :  but  he  was  strong  and 
full  of  courage,  and  his  first  thought  was  immediately  to  quit  the 
mountains  and  visit  the  graves  of  the  good  people  who  had  loved 
and  reared  him  as  their  own  child. 

This  resolution  suddenly  taken  was  instantly  put  into  execution. 
After  thanking  Antonio,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  his  master  and 
informed  him  that  he  must  quit  his  service.  The  farmer  endea- 
voured  to  dissuade  him,  but  he  soon  perceived  that  his  remon* 
strances  were  useless,  when  Jean  informed  him  that  a  sacred  duty 
compelled  him  to  depart. 

On  the  same  evening  Jean  set  out,  and  in  three  days  he 
reached  Valremy,  where  its  new  proprietors,  who  had  never  prayed 
for  those  whom  they  succeeded,  were  utterly  astonished  at  seeing 
a  tall  and  stout  lad  prostrate  on  the  ground  that  covered  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  old  gendarme  and  the  mother  of  Marie. 

After  a  long  prayer  he  rose — ^his  face  bathed  with  tears,  and 
departed  without  uttering  a  word — from  the  spot  where  he  passed 
his  childhood  so  joyously  and  so  well. 

From  the  date  of  that  last  visit  to  the  last  asylum  of  his  adoptive 
parents,  Jean  Raymond  began  to  look  upon  mankind  with  aver* 
sion.  Having  lost  all  that  was  most  estimable  in  life,  he  des- 
paired of  friendship  and  affection ;  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  else 
to  love  in  this  world. 

To  his  twentieth  year  he  wandered  from  farm  to  farm — refusing 
to  accept  any  occupation  but  that  of  a  shepherd,  and  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  conscription  would  make  him  a 
soldier. 

It  so  happened  that  he  was  in  the  very  town  to  which  he  was 
carried  from  the  pit  near  the  highway  by  his  adoptive  father, 
when  the  drawing  for  the  conscription  took  place  in  the  year 
1820. 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  enlist,'^  he  used  to  say,  *'  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  would  never  try  to  escape  from  the  laws  of  my  adoptive 
country.  If  I  had  not  drawn  the  lot,  I  would  have  overrun  the 
whole  earth  to  try  and  recover  my  darling  Marie.'* 

On  the  day  of  the  drawing,  when  his  name  was  called,  Jean 
Raymond  presented  himself  boldly  before  the  authorities  who  pre- 
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lided  over  tbat  important  ceremony,  and  plunging  his  hand  into 
the  manicipal  urn,  he  drew  out  the  number  one. 

The  young  eonscript's  resolution,  was  80on  taken.  After  under- 
going the  medical  examination,  and  being  pronounced  ''fit  for 
senrice,^'  he  begged  leave  to  anticipate  the  day  appointed,  and 
Jean  Raymond  was  received  into  the  great  military  family  of 
France — as  a  Chasseur,  in  the  regiment  of  the  Chasseurs  deM 
Alpa,  whose  number  was  the  seventeenth. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Life  in   the  Regiment.  • 

Thas  was  Jean  Raymond  converted  from  a  shepherd  into  a 
soldier.  As  he  stated,  he  would  have  preferred  his  wandering 
life — because  he  fancied  it  gave  him  a  chance  of  recovering  his 
ever- loved  and  remembered  Marie. 

"  Man  proposes  and  God  disposes :''  seldom  do  we  succeed  in 
the  aims  of  our  exertions  in  life ;  and  very  often  we  receive  the 
hoped  for  blessing  from  a  source  whence  it  was  least  expected. 
The  sequel  will  show  whether  the  finger  of  Providence  was  not 
▼OQchsafed  to  direct  this  faithful  and  brave  lover  to  the  attainment 
of  his  noble  object,  in  permitting  him  to  enlist  as  a  soldier. 

A  curious  incident  occurred  at  the  enlistment  of  our  hero.  The 
sqaadron  for  which  Jean  Raymond  was  detailed,  was  commanded 
by  an  old  and  gallant  captain,  who,  however,  felt  particularly  an- 
noyed at  the  fact  that  the  hour  of  bis  discharge  from  the  service  was 
at  hand,  without  being  able  to  get  promotion*  At  that  time  the 
Government  lavished  its  favours  on  young  noblemen,  especially 
from  the  families  of  the ''  £migr&'' — those  who  had  fled  the  country 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Great  Revolution.  This  fact  had  given  the 
worthy  captain  a  most  deplorable  temper — as  far  as  his  subordin- 
ates were  concerned.  He  cared  for  none  but  the  few  soldiers  of 
the  old  army,  in  his  squadron,  and  when  he  inspected  the 
recniits,  bis  method  of  interrogation  was  totally  incomprehensible 
io  the  young  soldiers. 

On  the  day  of  his  enrolment  with  the  Chasseurs  des  Alpes, 
Jean  Raymond  was,  as  usual,  together  with  other  conscripts, 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  terrible  captain.  The  recruits  were 
drawn  up  in  a  single  rank,  and  the  captain  began  his  inspection 
from  the  right.     Jean  Raymond  stood  third. 

"  How  did  you  enter  the  service/'  asked  the  captain,  addressing 
No.  1. 

''Sir,''  replied  the  latter,  trembling  all  over  at  the  sight  of 
his  questioner's  bristling  and  formidable  moustaches. 

'*  Call  me  Captain/'  roared  the  latter. 

"  Captain,  I  am  a  volunteer." 

**  Aye,  I  thought  so — and  it  means  that  you  are  a  lazy  fellow, 
some  plague  of  a  family,  a  good-for-nothing." 

"  And  you  ?"  continued  the  old  o£Bcer  addressing  No.  2. 
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"  A  substitute.  Captain/' 

"Better  and  better/^  retorted  the  implacable  captain.  "You've 
sold  your  father's  pig.     A  fine  trade,  no  doubt." 

''And  you,  young  raan?"  he  said,  addressin?  J^an  Raymond. 

"I  drew  No.  1,  captain,  and  I  have  anticipated  the  muster." 

"  Perfect !  oh,  perfect — a  soldier  by  compulsion  eh  ?  By  Hea- 
vens, here's  a  batch  of  recruits  far  my  squadron  !" 

Jean  was,  of  course,  totally  innocent  of  all  military  discipline, 
and  so  he  thought  it  quite  natural  that  he  should  make  an  obser- 
vation on  the  captain's  cutting  exclamation. 

"  Well,  captain,  did  you  enter  the  service  by  the  operation  of 
Heaven  direct — since  you  would  have  neither  volunteers,  nor  sub- 
stitutes, nor  young  soldiers  ?" 

Astounded  at  such  a  reply,  never  heard  before,  the  captain 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Jean  Raymond  as  though  he  would  wither  his 
soul  within  him,  but  finding  that  the  young  soldier  did  not  cower 
in  the  least,  he  merely  said  : — 

"  Young  man,  mind  how  you  march,  or  I'll  take  you  in  hand," 
and  the  old  soldier  stalked  off,  without  deis^ning  to  continue  the 
inspection — but  certainly  without  intending  in  any  way  to  punish 
Raymond  for  his  audacity. 

Our  young  conscript  very  soon  made  himself  an  efficient  horse- 
man, taking  a  pride  in  the  profession  —  without  which  there  can 
be  no  soldier.  He  became  a  most  expert  swordsman  and  fencer, 
and,  without  ever  provoking  a  duel  or  willingly  giving  offence,  he 
had  to  distinguish  himself  on  very  many  occasions.  He  was  satis- 
fied with  the  possession  of  the  skill  of  his  art  without  wishing  for 
its  application.  The  maUre  d'armes,  or  fencing  master  of  the 
regiment,  declared  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  teach  him,  and 
Jean  Raymond  was  accordingly  exempted  from  attendance  at  the 
regimental  lessons. 

He  received  with  his  habitual  modesty  the  announcement  of 
this  honour ;  but  it  gave  him  much  less  pleasure  than  a  vague 
rumour  of  war  and  departure,  which  circulated  in  the  regiment 
one  fine  morning,  and  in  due  course  the  Chasseurs  des  Alpes 
marched  from  the  garrison  and  directed  their  steps  towards  Spain — 
the  seat  of  war. 

During  the  entire  campaign,  the  17th  regiment  never  had  all 
their  strength  united  in  battle,  for  as  soon  as  they  arrived 
the  regiment  was  divided  into  numerous  detachments,  charged 
with  keeping  up  an  active  correspondence  with  the  various  corps 
d^arm4e,  and  to  watch,  at  the  same  time,  a  vast  extent  of  country 
occupied  by  the  "  Constitutionals." 

One  day,  in  a  skirmish  near  Corunna,  two  squadrons  of  the  Chas- 
seurs des  Alpes  were  seriously  engaged  with  a  numerous  band  of  parti- 
sans. The  fight  took  place  in  the  midst  of  a  copse  presenting  great 
difficulty  to  the  manoeuvring  of  cavalry,  and  the  standard-bearer 
was  shot  down.     Jean   Raymond  instantly  sprang  upon  the  body 
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of  the  anfortnnate  oflBuser,  who,  in  falling  from  his  horse,  had  not 
lost  hold  of  the  standard  confided  to  his  valour.  Tbe  regimental 
flag  was  saved,  and  the  partisans  were  routed  with  immense 
slaughter.  As  a  reward  for  his  conduct  on  this  occasion,  Jean 
Raymond  was  made  a  corporal. 

In  the  year  1830  four  squadrons  of  the  Chasseurs  des  Alpes 
were  detailed  to  take  part  in  the  great  expedition  against  Algiers. 
Jean  Raymond  wa^  not  amongst  the  number  of  the  elect,  but  it  be- 
came necessary  to  complete  on  war-footing  the  strength  of  the 
squadrons.  Jean  Raymond  did  not  hesitate  a  moment ;  he  re- 
signed his  corporal  stripes  to  join  the  ranks  as  a  simple  Chasseur. 
After  the  capture  of  Algiers,  a  special  corps  of  cavalry  was  formed 
for  African  service,  called  the  Chasseurs  Alg^riens :  Jean  Raymond 
was  one  of  the  first,  and  their  name  was  subsequently  changed  to 
diat  of  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  which  is  still  retained. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  corporals  of  the  first  regiment  of  this 
corps — for,  from  the  first  day  of  its  arrival,  he  had  made  himself 
conspicuous  by  his  valour,  and  he  became  a  corporal  for  the  third 
time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  might  have  risen  to  the  highest 
grade  in  his  regiment,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal  consequences 
of  the  heart-ache  within  him,  and  the  extremity  to  which  he  re- 
sorted in  order  to  forget  his  carroding  care ;  without  consolation 
within,  without  sympathy  or  friendship,  which  he  did  not  seek— 
be  took  to  drink,  which  only  aggravated  his  deplorable  misery. 

There  was  one  of  his  comrades,  however,  who  had  some  influ- 
etux  with  him,  by  name  Qodard,  a  right  good  soldier  and  a  bit 
of  a  wit  and  philosopher  ip  the  bargain.  One  day,  after  waking 
from  a  night-mare  dream  of  horrors,  Godard  stood  beside  him. 
Jean  Raymond  called  for  brandy  and  invited  his  friend  to  join 
him. 

'^  1  have  given  up  strong  drink,''  said  Godard. 

^*  Ah  !  but  I  must  drown  the  past  in  liquor,''  said  Jean  with  a 
heavy  sigh. 

''  But  not  with  brandy  :  it  will  kill  you  as  it  has  killed  so  many 
others." 

*'  1  don't  doubt  it." 

"  Then  give  it  up,  my  friend." 

**  Oh,  my  dear  Qodard,  there  are  but  three  possible  real  things 
in  this  world  for  me — to  sleep,  to  fight,  or  to  drink  1  I  have  just 
been  roused  from  sleep,  the  Arabs  are  not  upon  us,  and  now  for 
drink  I" 

"And  you  always  dream  of  Marie  ?" 

*'  Can  1  dream  of  anything  else  ?  It's  very  stupid,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  Nay,  nay,  I  only  think  it  a  pity." 

"  I  thank  you,  my  good  old  friend !  I  am  fortunate  in  having 
found  in  the  army  a  brave  heart  like  yours.  In  the  midst  of  this 
rough  and  monotonous  life  of  the  regiment,  it  is  a  great  consola* 
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tion  for  me  to  find  some  one  who  understands  me,  some  one  who 
loves  me.  T  know  full  well  that  I  must  often  annoy  you  with  my 
melancholy,  my  dreams,  my  tales  that  never  end,  and  which  are 
ever  the  same;  but,  if  I  fatigue  you,  you  are  good  enough  not 
to  let  me  perceive  it,  and  you  alone  can  sometimes  make  me 
smile/^ 

"  Well,  well,  let  that  pass.  Have  you  heard  no  news,  received 
no  letters  ?'' 

"  Letters  !  How  should  I  receive  any  ?  Besides  yourself  there  is 
not  a  soul  in  the  world  that  cares  for  Jean  Raymond,  the  found- 
ling !" 

"  Oh  yes,  there  is  another,  perhaps." 

'^  Who  V  said  Jean  eagerly — as  though  some  hope  awakened 
in  his  wretched  soul. 

"  Listen,"  said  Godard.  ''  Now,  don't  be  angry,  Jean  ;  I  am 
no  babbler,  you  know :  but,  by  my  troth,  last  night — I  really 
couldn't  help  it,  I  related  your  misfortunes  to.     .     •     .'' 

"  To  whom,'^  said  Jean,  somewhat  impetuously. 

"  Oh,  don't  devour  me !"  ejaculated  Godard. 

"But  to  whom?" 

"  Well,  to  the  wife  of  our  commandant,  that  young  and  beau- 
tiful Farisienne,  who  has  bravely  consented  to  share  the  fatigues 
and  perils  of  our  campaign,  and  who  is  as  kind  and  gentle  to  the 
soldier  as  her  husband  is  harsh  and  severe." 

"  You  were  wrong  in  doing  so,  Godard." 

"  How  so  ?  Gad,  were  you  not  well  known  to  her  ?  Did  not  her 
hands  press  yours  with  gratitude,  at  the  return  of  the  ezpediti<m 
in  which  you  saved  her  husband's  life  ?" 

"  That  matters  not :  you  should  not  have  told  her  my  affairs.'' 

'*  Well,  I  couldn't  help  it :  the  opportunity  tempted  me.  I 
wes  sentinel  at  the  commandant's  quarters  last  night,  and  she 
came  and  sate  down*  close  to  me,  her  work  in  hand,  and  her 
pretty  fingers  went  and  came  so  beautifully  that  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  off  them.  She  perceived  it,  smiled  sweetly,  and  an 
instant  after,  we  got  quite  into  a  conversation.  And  so  it  was, 
after  speaking  about  this  and  that,  I  couldn't  help  talking  of  you, 
your  love,  your  misfortunes.  Madame  Hortense  then  folded  up 
her  work,  wiped  away  a  few  tears  that  trickled  down  her  cheeks 
like  drops  of  silver  on  rose  velvet — wished  me  good-night,  promis- 
ing me  to  write  to  France,  to  Spain,  everywhere — ^about  your 
affairs,  and  I  am  quite  sure  she  will  keep  her  word.  Hope !  Jean, 
hope  on !  I  tell  you  don't  despair." 

"Oh,  I  have  hoped  so  long  that  I  am  at  last  utterly  discouraged. 
You  know  better  than  any  one,  my  dear  friend,  all  I  have  done 
to  recover  Marie,  and  all  in  vain.  Had  it  not  fallen  to  my  lot 
to  enlist,  I  would  have  overrun  the  whole  earth  with  that  one 
object;  but  a  sense  of  honour  impelled  me  to  serve  my  adoptive 
country.     A  fatality  hangs  over  me  everlastingly :  I  cannot  doubt 
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it ;  the  fatal  and  mysterious  sign  that  some  unknown  hand  has 
engraFed  upon  my  temple,  is^  as  it  were,  the  emblem  of  my  life, 
already  furrowed  by  so  many  strange  events,  like  the  image  of 
my  soul  where  thunder  constantly  roars !  Oh,  alFs  over,  Godard^ 
I  was  devoted  to  misfortune  at  my  birth  !'' 

"  Gad,  my  dear  friend,  that's  the  talk  of  people  in  cireum- 
stances  like  yours ;  the  fact  is  you  must  become  a  philosopher  \" 

'*  Does  not  everything  prove  that  I  am  the  buffet  of  an  irresisti- 
ble fatality  r 

"  No,  my  brave  Jean,  not  the  least  in  the  world  !*' 

''Well,  let  one  example  suffice,  amongst  a  thousand.  You 
know  that  I  hate  duelling.  Well,  iif  ever  there's  a  duel  on  foot,  I 
am  sure  to  be  in  for  it  \" 

"Aye,  that's  true — we  have  given  up  counting  your  duels/' 

''Not  a  day  passes,  but  I  am  exposed  to  absurd  quarrels  and 
forced  to  accept  challenges  which  I  have  not  provoked  i" 

•'  Ave — but  you  always  win  the  day." 

"Until  I  get  myself  killed!" 

"You'll  never  do  that,  Jean  !" 

"  You  are  right,  Godard,  I  should  not  like  to  end  thus.  But, 
I  am  so  tired  of  my  life  that  in  the  first  affair  with  these 
Arabs—" 

"  Fudge !  In  the  first  affair  it  will  be  as  in  the  last — you'll 
pass  through  the  midst  of  the  rascals  without  their  balls  and  yata- 
gans  being  able  to  touch  your  skin." 

"  To  be  killed  in  a  duel,  uselessly,  foolishly,  is  what  I  dread 
most  in  this  world.  I  am  ready  to  die  if  my  death  can  be  of 
service  to  France.  I  would  be  so  happy  to  fall  in  the  field  of  battle, 
after  a  glorious  exploit,  struck  full  in  the  breast,  under  the  glo- 
rious folds  of  our  banner  I" 

"That's  the  death  of  a  Chasseur  d'Afrique  I  Well,  that's  to  be 
found,  my  good  fellow — only  have  a  little  patience.  When  a 
man  is  a  philosopher,  you  see — ^" 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard,  and  Jean  shuddered,  ex« 
claiming  : 

"  Here  they  come.     I  bet  that  another  duel  is  brewing  for  rae." 

"What  an  idea!"  said  Godard,  laughing.  "Why,  it's  only 
Flageolet  returning  with  our  comrades." 

"  Very  well !  we  shall  see,"  said  Jean,  and  in  an  instant  the 
guard-room  was  filled  with  a  number  of  Chasseurs,  rollicking 
and  singing  boisterously  as  they  entered.  Almost  immediately 
after,  another  Chasseur  made  his  appearance  with  a  packet  of 
letters  from  the  post,  for  distribution.  The  postman,  on  this 
occasion,  was  named  Boileau,  a  good  soldier — but  excessively  con- 
ceited, ridiculously  pompous,  a  heartless  fellow,  and  particularly 
envious  of  Baymond's  prowess  and  reputation. 

To  Jean  it  was  a  trying  occasion  to  see  all  his  comrades  receive 
letters  from  their  homes,  whilst  he  alone  had  no  home  to  hear 
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from,  no  friend  to  greet  him  with  a  kind  rememhrance.  One  of 
the  letters  was  read  in  his  hearing  to  the  recipient  by  Godard, 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  French  soldiers,  even  at  the  present 
day,  can  neither  read  nor  write.     The  letter  ran  as  follows : 

*'  My  dear  son.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  well. 
You  donH  ask  us  for  money,  but  we  know  you  have  not  all  you 
would  like  to  have  over  there,  so  we  send  you  ten  francs,  which 
you  must  use  sparingly,  for  we  have  had  to  dig  very  hard  to  earn 
them — both  your  good  mother  and  myself  working  very  hard  for 
many  days.     Accept  our  fondest  love  with  them.^' 

''  How  happy  they  must  be  to  receive  such  letters  T'  murmured 
poor  Jean  Raymond ;  and,  although  he  felt  sure  that  there  was 
no  letter  for  him,  yet,  by  a  sort  of  fatality  exposing  himself  to 
insiilt,  he  hesitatingly  said  to  Boileau : — 

"  You  have  nothing  for  me     .     .     .  perhaps  ?" 
*' Nothing  in   my  hands — nothing  in  uiy   pockets.     Judi»ing 
from  the  number  of  letters  you  receive,  we  may  even  conclude 
that  you  never  receive  any  !"  replied  Boileau,  brutally. 

"  In  fact,  a  foundling  cannot  receive  letters.     I  suppose  that's 
what  you  mean  to  say,  is  it  not  V'  said  Jean  Raymond. 
"  You  have  said  it.'* 
*'  Boileau,  you  are  cruel.'^ 

At  these  words  Godard  interposed  saying,  in  an  under  tone : — 
"  Oh,  fudge,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.'* 
In  the  meantime  Jean  Raymond  had  retired  from  the  jovial 
group,  exclaiming :  "Poor  Marie,  she  is  lost  to  me  for  ever!'* 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Raymond's  absent  air,  pre-occupied 
appearance  on  all  occasions — the  perfect  embodiment  of  solitude 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  boisterous  assemblage  in  life,  that  of  the 
regimental  canteen — were  calculated  to  make  him  a  butt  for 
heartless  remark  and  sarcasm.  On  the  present  occasion,  Godard 
went  to  him  and  said  :  ''  Don't  keep  aloof  this  way :  you  see  they 
are  already  quizzing  you.  Come,  rouse  yourself;  be  a  man,  Jean/' 
"  Well,  then,  let  us  drink — there's  nothing  good  in  the  world 
but  drink !" 

" But  drink,  and  love''  sarcastically  ejaculated  the  provoking 
Boileau. 

"  Love  ?"  said  Jean. 

'*  Well,  yes,    love .     .     .     But  what  does  Corporal  Raymond 
mean  by  looking  at  me  in  that  way  ?" 

"  Let's  drink  !*'  exclaimed  Jean  boisterously. 
"  Some  people  call  for  drink  as  they  call  for  their  sweethearts — 
with  nothing  to  pay  for  the  satisfaction,"  exclaimed  the  persisting 
Boileau. 

"Do  you  mean  that  for  me,  corporal?"  said  Raymond,  looking 
stead  rastly  on  his  tormentor. 

"  Sir,  I  alwajs  mean  what  I  say,"  was  the  quick  retort. 
"Then  you  are  an  impertinent  fellow,"  said  Jean.     Whereupon 
Boileau  struck  him  in  the  face.  ogitizedbyGoogle 
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Of  course  a  duel  was  the  necessary  consequence,  and  Baymond 
turning  to  Godard,  exclaimed,  ^'  Didn^t  1  tell  you  what  was  brewing 
just  now?*' 

"Well/'  said  Godard,  "let's  go  out  and  settle  the  matter." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  Let's  finish  it  here/'  roared  Boileau :  "we 
cannot  leave  the  camp :  we  must  cross  swords  at  once." 

"Then  be  quick  :  what  arms?"  said  Godard. 

"Here  are  foils/'  said  a  little  Chasseur,  named  Savoureux,  who 
fancied  himself  superior  to  any  man,  even  Jean  Baymond,  with 
that  elegant  weapon. 

"No— the  sabre — every  man  has  his  own  spoon,"  said 
Baymond. 

"This  is  your  twenty-ninth  duel,  Jean,  good  luck  to  you!" 
exclaimed  Godard. 

Two  Chasseurs  for  each  combattant  acted  as  seconds.  Jean  and 
Boileau  stripped  to  the  waist  and  fronted  each  other,  llie  seconds 
handed  the  sabre  to  their  principals,  and  Godard  after  holding  the 
points  of  the  sabres  for  an  instant,  drew  bacl^,  saying :  "  Com- 
mence !" 

Boileau  was  a  good  swordsman,  or  he  certainly  would  not  have 
provoked  such  a  man  as  Baymond,  whose  skill  was  the  talk  of 
every  regiment  in  the  army  :  but  if  he  thought  he  could  touch  Bay- 
mond, the  infatuation  must  be  ascribed  to  his  boundless  vanity 
and  conceit. 

The  combattants  set  to  in  right  good  earnest,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Boileau  was  good  game.  At  the  usual  attack  and 
parry  he  was  evidently  quite  up  to  the  mark ;  if  he  did  not  touch 
Baymond,  he  managed  to  parry  the  best  cuts  of  his  formidable 
antagonist :  but  that  was  all  his  game.  Not  so,  with  Baymond, 
however.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  Boileau's  capacity,  he  in- 
stantly changed  his  tactics  and  began  a  terrible  moulinet  or 
whirling  action  of  the  sabre,  which  disconcerted  his  antagonist 
Boileau  gave  way,  received  a  cut  in  the  wrist,  and  lowered  the 
point  of  his  sabre  towards  the  floor. 

"  You  are  wounded !"  said  Jean. 

"  Oh,  it's  nothing,"  gasped  Boileau. 

"  Zounds  I  We  are  not  Bedouins,  to  hack  at  each  other  this 
way/'  exclaimed  Baymond. 

"  Let's  go  on !"  again  gasped  Boileau. 

"  But  you  can  no  longer  hold  your  sabre/'  said  Baymond. 

"  Oh  yes,  I  can,  with  my  other  hand  !" 

^'  Oh  no,  old  comrade,  you  had  better  place  that  hand  in  mine, 
which  I  freely  give  you :  here  it  is/' 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  with  the  interference  of  Godard 
and  other  Chasseurs,  Boileau  relented  or  changed  his  mind,  and 
took  the  proffered  hand,  saying  : 

"Oh,  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  declare  aloud  and  without 
shame  that  Jean  Baymond  has  spared  my  life.     With  less  skill  in 
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the  haDdling  of  his  weapon,  or  with  more  revengefal  feelings  in 
his  heart,  he  might  have  killed  or  maimed  me  for  life!'' 

"And  now/'  said  Flageolet,  the  merriest  of  the  Chasseurs, 
"  old  fellow,  you  had  better  go  and  get  your  paw  dressed,  and 
then  oome  and  have  a  drink,^'  and  turning  to  Jean  Raymond  he 
said :  *'  By  Heavens !  It  was  a  short  affair !  You  may  flatter  your- 
self that  your  Whirls  are  perfection:  there's  no  resisting  such 
action,  my  boy.  Comrades !  let  us  drink  to  Jean  Raymond  !  the 
best  and  bravest  child  of  the  regiment.     Is  it  not  so,  comrades  ?'* 

"  Yes,  yes/'  resounded  from  all  sides :  but  Savoureux,  before 
mentioned,  the  little  man  who  prided  himself  in  the  use  of  the 
foil — ventured  to  put  in  a  veto. 

"The  bravest?  You  mean  that  some  people  have  luck/^  said 
he,  glancing  at  Jean  Raymond. 

"Chance,  did  you  sayP'  asked  Raymond^  "then,  of  course^ 
you  don't  ujean  me.'' 

"And  why  not?—" 

"  Savoureux !"  yid  Raymond^  "  if  you  wish  to  quarrel  with  me, 
you  had  better  say  so  at  once." 

"Well,  yes,  I  do/'  replied  the  infatuated  coxcomb.  "I  am  of 
ofHuion  that  as  to  duelling,  you  are  not  braver  nor  more  deter- 
mined than  others — ^but  that  you  are  only  more  hicky.  Moreover, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  to  whirl  your  sabre  like  a  sling  is  not  a 
proper  way  of  fighing.  Oh,  it  would  be  very  different  with  foils — 
with  foils,  I  say." 

"  Now  go  along  with  your  foils,  will  you  ?"  said  Godard. 

"  Let  him  speak ;  you  see  I  am  quite  calm/'  said  Jean,  and 
turning  to  Savoureux  he  added  :  "  Anything  more,  comrade  ?" 

"  Anything  more  ?  Why,  yes ;  I  have  just  had  my  foils  touched 
up  by  the  armourer,  and  this  is  the  opportunity  to  discover  whether 
Monsieur  Jean  Raymond  is  as  skilful  with  the  small  sword  as  with 
his  windmill  manoeuvring — excuse  me,  I  mean  the  sabre." 

"  Why,  man,  you're  mad  I"  said  Raymond,  an  ejaculation  in 
which  the  whole  assembly  joined  vociferously. 

"  It  is  quite  possible,"  said  Savoureux,  "  but  if  Monsieur  Jean 
Raymond  refuses,  I  will  proclaim  it  everywhere  that — ^" 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  words,  and  before  any  one  could 
interpose,  when  Raymond  made  a  rush  at  the  foils  and  flung  one 
at  Savoureux's  feet.  In  an  instant  they  were  "  en  garde,"  but  at 
the  very  first  pass  Jean  disarmed  his  pitiful  antagonist,  and  sent 
his  foil^ringing  to  the  floor ! 

"  How  do  you  like  it,  Savoureux  ?"  shouted  Flageolet,  "  com- 
rades, a  bumper  all  round !"  and  he  merrily  sang  a  stave  of  an  old 
allegorical  song — 

"  Let's  drink  to  the  fool. 
Who  has  lost  his  tool — 
Ha !  ha !  his  tool — 
Let's  drink  to  the  fool ! 


Ha!  ha!" 
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And  then,  taming  to  Jean  Raymond,  he  said : 

''Nowr,  my  boy,  that  was  a  very  short  affair;  and  it  is  your 
thirtieth,  if  my  addition  is  correct;  it's  hish  time  to  score  up  and 
taUy." 

"Have  I  provoked  these  quarrels?*'  asked  Raymond,  with 
energy.  **  I  am  tormented,  hoaxed,  worried  to  death ;  they  seek 
me  out;  they  find  roe  always  ready — but  is  it  mv  fault P  This  is 
my  thirtieth  dael,  it  is  true,  and  all  have  resulted  from  causes  as 
ridicaloQB  and  stupid  as  the  two  to-day.  I  have  fought  for  a 
horse  which  a  bad-tempered  comrade  had  maltreated  in  my 
presence,  for  a  pipe  broken  by  me  unintentionally,  for  wine  spilt, 
for  a  word,  for  nothing  at  all !  It's  a  fatality,  I  say. 
It  seems  as  though  I  had  been  devoted  to  sanguinary  encounters 
by  some  malignant  demon  I  But  now,  it  is  quite  time  that 
they  should  let  me  alone.  Yes,  yes,  a  slow  fever  is  burning  up 
the  marrow  of  my  bones — that  demon  of  strong  drink  tears  my 
nerves  to  shreds !  Away  with  it !  Godard,  you  are  right — wine  is 
better,  it  makes  us  see  everything  in  rosy  hues.  .  .  Wine  I 
wine !  let's  have  wine  I" 

Whilst  uttering  these  frantic  words  of  excitement,  an  orderly 
entered  the  room  and  sdid  :  '*  Corporal  Raymond,  the  command- 
ant has  heard  that  a  duel  has  been  fought,  and  you  are  ordered  to 
his  presence  instantly." 

"Very  well,  I  know  what's  up,"  said  Jean,  fetching  a  deep 
sigh.  *'  He's  going  to  break  me.  This  is  the  third  time.  The 
pretext  is  that  I  am  the  worst  character  in  the  regiment; 
but  he  will  promote  me  again  at  the  next  affair  with  the  Bedouins. 
Aye,  they  break  me ;  but  the  pieces  are  stiil  good  for  use." 

The  result  was  as  he  expected ;  the  commandant  reduced  him 
to  the  ranks. 

{To  be  continued.) 


NATIONAL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  Parliament,  which  was  elected  last  Summer  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  most  popular  Minister  of  modem  times,  meets  to-day, 
and  the  policy  of  the  new  Cabinet  which  was  constructed  on  the 
death  of  that  lamented  and  patriotic  Statesman,  will,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks,  be  shadowed  forth  either  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  or  in  the  statements  which  may  be  expected  to  be  made 
by  the  leaders  of  the  Government  in  the  Upper  and  Lower  House, 
One  of  the  subjects  which  will  probably  demand  "  early  attention" 
is  that  in  which  all  of  us  are  more  or  less  interested — the  public 
expenditure.  Most  of  the  new  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
will  no  doubt  take  their  seats  with  a  firm  determination  to  do  their 
utmost  to  curtail  the  national  expenses,  and  to  ease  the  national 
burdens  :  many  of  them  will  probably  think  that  we  spend  a  great 
deal  too  much  ;   and  not  a  few  will  flatter  themselves  that,  wiUi 
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the  aid  of  their  adfice,  greater  efficiency  may  be  obtained  with  less 
outlay.  It  will  not  surprise  os  if  we  have  the  old  idea  revived  of, 
what  some  of  the  so-called  economists  have  styled,  taking  the 
Treasury  ''  bull  by  its  horns,*'  and  deciding  at  once  to  what  extent 
the  expenditure  shall  be  reduced ;  leaving  others  to  say  in  what 
manner  it  shall  be  done.  Indeed,  we  have  already  seen  statements 
put  forth  with  a  view  to  convince  the  inexperienced  that  this  is 
the  easiest,  if  not  the  only  way  of  compelling  the  Qovernment  to 
bring  the  expenditure  within  reasonable  limits,  and  that  the  sum  of 
ten  millions  at  least  should  be  struck  off  the  Estimates. 

Under  the  term  Estimates,  is,  of  course,  included  all  the  money 
voted  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  ;  and  as  there  are  gene- 
rally fewer  members  in  the  House  connected  with  the  two  former 
professions  than  there  are  with  the  Civil  Service,  as  also  the  money 
required  for  Naval  and  Military  purposes  is  larger  than  that  wanted 
for  the  other  branches  of  the  State,  the  first  onslaught  it  sure  to 
be  made  on  them.  Another  reason  for  attacking  the  Admiralty 
and  the  War  Office,  instead  of  the  Treasury,  is  the  prevalence  of  the 
idea  that  what  is  expended  by  them  is  almost  wasted,  while  the 
money  on  education,  justice,  &c.,  is  either  absolutely  necessary  or 
is  of  benefit  to  the  country  at  large ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
expenditure  for  the  Army  and  Navy  is  not  "  reproductive.*'  A 
further  reason,  and  the  strongest,  is  that  the  amounts  required  for 
ships  and  men  have  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  those 
demanded  for  peaceful  purposes.  A  little  enquiry  into  this 
subject  at  the  present  time  may  perhaps  prove  uselul,  not  only  to 
the  members  of  the  professions  whose  ideas  the  United  Service 
Magazine  is  supposed  to  represent,  but  to  all  those  who  have  to 
contribute  towards  the  large  sums  which  annually  flow  into  the 
Exchequer. 

It  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  contrast  the  expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  present  year  with  certain  other  years, 
and  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  the  excess  is  unnecessary.  But  a 
little  reflection  will  soon  convince  the  unbiassed  that  there  are  many 
other  things  than  mere  expenditure  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  our  intention  in  this  paper  to  lay  before  our 
readers  facts  and  figures,  which  we  have  collected  from  documents 
pubhshed  under  official  authority,  showing  what  have  been, 
as  well  as  what  are,  the  principal  items  of  outlay,  it  is  also  our 
intention  to  furnish  them  with  information  as  to  the  enormous 
increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
country,  an  increase  as  unprecedented  as  it  was  unexpected.  And 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  demands  made  by 
the  government  departments  have  steadily  risen,  so  also  have  the 
means  of  those  by  whom  the  money  has  to  be  contributed,  and 
that  the  country  is  doubtless  able  to  bear  the  expenditure  of  this 
year  much  better  than  it  was  the  expenditure  of  any  year  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 
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This  subject  was  very  ably  dealt  with  by  the  late  Sir  George 
Levis  when  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  introducing  tbe 
Budget  of  1855,  at  which  time  it  was  necessary  to  impose  greatly  in- 
creased burdens  on  the  country,  to  enable  the  war  then  commenced 
with  Bussia  to  be  carried  on.  After  alluding  to  the  suicidal  policy  of 
our  ancestors  at  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  1793,  and 
showing  how  far  better  for  the  nation,  as  well  as  for  the  revenue, 
was  the  policy  of  modern  times,  he  went  on  to  say,  ^'  as  a  proof  of 
the  present  power  of  the  country  to  bear  increased  taxation,  I  will 
draw  attention  to  a  comparison  of  our  imports  and  exports  in  tbe 
year  in  which  the  French  war  broke  out,  in  the  year  when  peace 
was  concluded,  and  in  the  present  year.  In  1793,  the  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  ^17,850,000  :  in  1815 
they  were  valued  at  ^32,987,000,  and  in  1853  thev  had  risen  to 
iBi 23,099,000.  Our  exports  in  1793  were  £18,486,000  :  in 
1815  they  were  je58,629,0U0  :  and  in  the  year  1853  they  were 
££42,072,000.  These  figures  present  incontestible  proors  of  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  trade  of  this  country  since  the  beginning 
of  the  French  war,  and  since  the  last  peace  :  and  they  prove  that 
an  enormous  mass  of  wealth  exists  in  the  country,  from  which  an 
additional  amount  of  taxation  can  be  raised  to  defray  the  extra* 
ordinary  expenditure  of  the  country.'* 

That  such  is  fortunately  still  the  case,  we  are  indebted  principally 
to  the  measures  which  were  adopted  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  and  his  colleagues  some  twenty  years  since.  Had  he 
lived  now,  he  would  have  been  astonished  at  the  growth  of  the 
wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  at  tbe  changes  in  the  comforts 
of  the  people;  for,  although  he  was  firmly  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  what  was  then  called  the  free-trade  policy,  he  could 
never  have  anticipated  such  results.  For  instance,  when  in  1842 
he  made  that  powerful  appeal  to  the  possessors  of  property,  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  balance  the  two  sides  of  the  Imperial 
ledger,  and  he  proposed  that  the  income  of  this  country  should 
bear  a  charge  not  exceeding  seven  pence  in  the  pound,  in  order  that 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenue  might  be  supplied,  great  commercial 
reforms  might  be  proposed,  and  the  mercantile  interests  might  be 
saved  from  destruction,  he  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  'Hhe 

Erodnce  of  the  tax  might,  he  thought,  be  taken  at  JB3,771,000.'^ 
during  the  past  year,  the  income  tax  collected,  at  the  rate  of  six- 
pence in  the  pound,  amounted  to  £7,600,000,  or  (allowing  for  the 
difi'erence  in  the  rate  per  pound)  much  more  than  double  the  sum 
originally  estimated  by  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  free-trade  movement  which  was  going  on  at  the  period  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  was  speedily  followed  by  a  movement  for 
financial  reform,  and  in  1848  the  party  which  was  represented  in 
Parliament  by  Mr.  Cobden  was  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  the 
Estimates  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Ordnance  passing  the  House, 
and  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the 
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mode  in  which  they  were  prepared.  Much  benefit  resulted  to  the 
Services  from  this  inquiry ;  for  although  the  amount  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment  for  the  year  was  reduced  to  the  extent  of  upwards  of  two  million^^ 
the  information  furnished  by  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  com- 
mittee showed  that  neither  in  the  Army  nor  in  the  Navy  were  the 
officers  and  men  adequately  remunerated^  and  that  the  two  Services 
could  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency  unless  the  scale  of  pay  was 
considerably  increased. 

It*  must  be  admitted  that  at  that  time  there  was^  as  there  is  at 
present,  some  apparent  ground  for  the  cry  for  reduction.  In  1848, 
Army,  Ordnance,  and  Navy  Estimates  had  reached  the  sum  of 
£18,745,000,  while  in  1842  they  had  amounted  to  £16,115,000, 
and  in  1885  to  no  more  than  JBll,657,OO0.  They  have  since 
swelled  to  £24,700,000,  and  will  probably  not  be  much  less  than 
that  sum  during  the  next  year.  The  causes  for  this  extreme 
difference  between  1848  and  1865  are  various,  and  will  be  alluded 
to  a  few  pages  further  on :  speaking  generally  they  may  be 
stated  as  due  to  the  growth  of  the  real  permanent  want«  of  the 
country,  wants  which  every  one  admits  it  is  not  only  desirable,  but 
absolutely  necessary  to  supply,  so  much  so  that  if  we  were  to  deny 
the  fitting  supply  to  these  wants  we  should  be  doing  incalculable 
mischief.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  due  to  the  apprehensions 
which  prevailed  some  years  ago  with  respect  to  the  security  of  the 
country,  and  to  a  natural  anxiety  to  make  full  provision  for  that 
security.  In  the  third  place,  they  are  due  to  the  impressiou  which 
has  gradually,  but  firmly,  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  the  public, 
that  there  must  be  some  description  of  relation  between  the  state 
and  strength  of  establishments  and  expenditure  in  other  countries, 
and  the  state  of  establishments  and  expenditure  in  England.  In 
the  fourth  place,  they  are  due  to  the  special  demands,  which  are  in 
substance,  and  in  everything  except  the  name,  war  demands, 
altogether  and  entirely  beyond  the  ordinary  demands  and  exi- 
gencies of  the  public  service. 

Let  us  pause  awhile,  and  see  what  has  been  the  progress  of  the 
nation  during  the  period  that  this  increase  of  expenditure,  over 
which  some  amongst  us  are  disposed  to  seriously  lament,  has 
occurred.  In  the  first  place,  the  population  has  progressively 
increased  in  a  manner  unknown  in  the  history  of  this  or  of  any  other 
country.  Not  onh  have  more  than  four  millions  of  emigrants  left 
our  shores  to  seek  wealth  and  happiness  in  our  colonies  or  in 
foreign  countries,  but  the  potato  famine  has  desolated  Ireland,  and 
the  cholera  has  invaded  the  kingdom,  yet  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  population  of  Great  firitain  and  Ireland  has  risen  from 
twenty-seven  millions  to  about  thirty  millions. 

The  national  revenue,  which  was  about  ^248,00 0,000  in  1841, 
in  1861  was  nearly  £64,000,000,  it  is  now  ^69,000,000.  Millions 
have  been  taken  off  the  customs  duties,  yet  they  have  increased  in 
amount    most    prodigiously,    for    in    1841    they    amounted     to 
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Je2 1,898,845,  in  1850  they  were  a  little  over  £22,000,000,  in 
1861  they  were  £22,765,338,  and  in  1865  they  were  nearly 
£28,000,000.  The  Post-office  also  has  produced  a  considerable 
revenue.  Omitting  the  period  in  which  the  great  revolution  in  the 
mode  of  levyins^  the  duty,  and  in  the  rate  of  charge,  took  place, 
eoming  to  1850  we  find  that  the  gross  revenue  derived  from  the 
Post-office  was  Je2,27  7,000  in  1850,  while  it  now  exceeds 
£4,000,000.  Every  one  knows,  and  every  one  who  is  a  house- 
holder feels,  that  the  duties  on  tea  and  coffee  have  been  considerably 
diminished,  but  the  following  table  shows  that  while  the  people 
have  benefitted  to  a  great  extent,  so  also  has  the  revenue,  or  at  any 
rate  it  has  not  suffered. 
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34,328,876 

429.334 
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0     3( 

35,202,453 

440,134 

1.21 

0    3| 

We  have  not  before  us  any  statement  sufiBciently  authentic  to 
enable  us  to  quote  with  confidence  the  figures  for  the  past  year ; 
but  we  have  information  enough  to  authorize  our  saying  that  in 
all  respects  is  1865  a  better  year  than  1861,  especially  as  regards 
the  article  of  tea,  which  is  evidently  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
English  people ;  and  it  seema  to  be  a  well-established  fact  that 
any  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duty  payable  at  the  Custom  House 
leads  to  a  Urge  increase  in  the  consumption.  The  duty  is  now 
sixpence  a  pounds  in  1851  it  was  2«.  2id.  per  lb.,  the  latter  rate 
being  oiore  than  tea,  of  the  quality  ordinarily  consumed,  can  now  be 
purchased  at  wholesale  establishments.        • 

Some  of  our  readers,  especially  those  connected  with  the  Army 
aad  the  Navy,  may  perhaps  have  felt  inclined  to  question  the 
correctness  of  our  assertion  that  tea  is  the  favourite  beverage  of  the 
people  of  England.  Let  us,  however,  see  what  are  the  facts  of  the 
question.  From  the  foregoing  figures  we  have  learnt  that,  while  in 
1851  we  consumed  about  fifty-four  million  pounds  of  tea,  the  rate 
of  consumption  per  head  of  the  population  was  under  2  lbs.,  and 
the  rate  which  each  person  contributed  to  the  revenue  was  4«.  Hd., 
it  had  increased  10  years  afterwards  to  nearly  78  millions  of  pounds, 
as  rqptfds  the  quantity  consumed,  to  almost  2|  lbs  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  the  rate  of  contribution  per  head  to  the  revenue 
was  reduced  to  8f.  9id.  Here  then  we  have  the  quantity  con- 
sumed by  each   person   considerably   augmented,    while  the  sum 
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contributed  is  diminii«hed.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  respect  to 
spirits.  In  order  that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  most 
trespass  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  another  statement 
which  we  have  abstracted  from  a  return  laid  before  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. 
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11,187,555 
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The  duties  on  these  articles  were,  for  British  spirits  in  England, 
Is,  lOd.  per  gallon  in  1851,  and  2s,  2d.  more  in  1861 ;  for  foreign 
and  colonial  brandy,  and  for  foreign  rum  and  geneva  15».  in  1851, 
and  10s.  5d.  in  1861^  and  for  colonial  rum  and  geneva  Ss.  2d. 
in  1851  against  lOs.  2d.  in  1861.  Here  is  a  lesson  which  we 
recommend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  those  gentlemen  and 
ladies  who  delight  in  hearing  their  own  voices  on  the  platform 
of  Exeter  Hall ;  it  is  one  also  from  which  all  of  us  may  derive 
satisfaction,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  one  from  which  many  of  us 
may  take  encouragement. 

Another  criterion  of  the  onward  progress  of  the  Empire  is  the 
value  and  quantity  of  the  "  exports/^  for  it  mbst  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  exports  represent  the  result  of  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  nation  over  and  above  that  which  would  be  required  for  the 
wants  of  our  own  people :  they  also  include  the  articles  of  British 
produce  sent  to  the  colonies  and  foreign  countries.  The  statements, 
published  under  government  authority,  show  results  which 
are  as  satisfactory  as  they  are  surpnsing.  In  1841  the  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported  was 
little  over  fifty-one  millions,  in  1852  they  were  seventy-eight 
millions,  in  1862  they  had  risen  to  nearly  double  that  sum,  or 
one  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions,  in  1863  they  were  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  millions,  in  1864>  they  rose  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  millions,  and  in  1865  they  had  reached  even  to  one  hundred 
andei|<hty  millions.  The  details  of  these  statistics  are  equally  sur- 
prising. 

Again,  the  other  side  of  the  trade  returns  gives  equally  pleasing 
results;  for  in  1862  the  computed  real  value  of  the  principal 
articles  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  wns  £185,000,000,  in 
1863,  £204,000,000,  and  in  1864,  ^226,000,000,  while  in  1865 
it  was  JB2 74,000,000.     The  quantities  of  some    of  the  articles 
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included  in   these  figures    are    enormouB^    such  for  instance  as 
206,000,000  lbs.  of  wool,  and  1,360,000,000  lbs  of  raw  cotton. 

All  this  shows,  no  doubt,  a  most  delightful  and  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs,  and  proves  how  greatly  the  wealth  of  the  people  has 
increased  since  the  introduction  of  free  trade  in  commerce,  and  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  and  Australia.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  rush  of  riches  into  the  pockets  of  those  engaged  in 
trade,  has  to  some  extent  reduced  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  those 
whose  incomes  are  fixed,  derivable  that  is  from  the  funds  or  oCBcial 
sources.  Not  only  are  the  transactions  of  our  merchants  extended,  but 
the  profits  realised  by  them  are  much  larger  than  they  were  formerly. 
With  less  real  capital  they  obtain  larger  incomes,  and  thus  the  num« 
bers  of  those  who  compete,  as  it  were,  with  the  fundholder,  or  the 
salaried  officer,  or  the  annuitant,  are  vastly  augmented.  In  other 
vords  the  man  who  now  derives  £500  a  year  from  consols  or  the 
Crown,  or  private  employment,  is  not  in  the  same  position,  relatively, 
as  the  man  who  received  the  same  income  from  similar  sources 
in  1841,  or  even  in  1851.  The  prices  of  many  articles  of  consump- 
tion have,  no  doubt,  fallen  considerably,  those  especially  on  which 
tlie  customs'  duties  have  been  repealed  or  reduced ;  but  on  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  price,  to  the 
consumer,  at  least,  and  any  temporary  rise  in  prices  is  severely  felt 
by  the  receivers  of  medium  incomes.  Take  for  example  the  article 
of  butchers'  meat  at  the  present  time,  and  contrast  it  with  what  it 
vas  a  few  years  ago,  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives 
the  average  prices  of  meat  per  lb.  at  the  principal  London  mar- 
kets (by  the  carcase). 

Beef.  Mutton. 

d.  d. 

31  Dec.,  1851.  .        4.  .        4}. 

31  Dec,  1861.  .        5J.  .        5i. 

81  Dec.,  1863.  .         IJ.  .6. 

80  June,  1865.  .        5|.  .        7  J. 

31  Dec.,  1865.  .         Sg.  .         63. 

This  table  shows  as  clearly  as  possible  the  change  which  has 
gradually  taken  place  in  the  market  valoe  of  the  moH  costly  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  it  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for  the 
difference  which  the  middle  classes  find  in  their  household  expenses. 
As  regards  the  last  six  months,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rise  in  the 
prices  of  meat  which  might  have  been  attributable  to  the  cattle 
disease,  has  not  occurred,  and  that  the  retail  butchers  have  derived 
advantages  in  which  the  wholesale  dealers  have  not  participated. 
Contrasting  the  prices  in  Dec,  1851,  with  those  in  June,  1865,  it  ap- 
pears that  there  is  an  advance  of  about  44  per  cent,  on  one  article  and 
of  about  63  per  cent,  on  the  other.  It  is  true  that  wheat,  and 
consequently  bread,  has  fallen  considerably;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  total  sum  expended  in  bread  during  the  year 
UQoaiits  to  much  less  than  the  sum  spent  for  meat,  and,  therefore, 
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any  small  rise  iu  the  price  of  the  latter  is  equal  to  a  large  fall  in 
the  price  of  bread.  How  mach  more  then  does  this  difference 
affect  the  consumer  when  the  rise  in  the  dearer  article  is  so  much 
greater  than  the  fall  in  the  cheaper  one  f  In  other  words^  how  much 
more  the  rise  of  something  like  50  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  meat  is 
felt  than  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  bread  to  the  extent  of  about 
80  per  cent.^  when  the  annual  outlay  for  breads  before  these  changes 
in  prices^  was  about  £20^  and  of  meat  £70  T 

The  prices  of  most  articles  have,  in  fact,  increased  as  much  as 
the  abundance  of  gold  has  increased ;  and  many  of  our  leading 
titatisticians  have  attributed  the  results  to  the  same  cause.  In  a 
lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Jevons,  last  March^  *'  on  the  varia- 
tions of  prices  and  the  value  of  the  currency/'  we  find  the  following 
observations  bearing  on  the  point  under  consideration  : "  We  can/' 
he  says,  ^*  speak  with  confidence  of  the  accomplished  results  of  the 
gold  discoveries.  Prices  had  been  falling  with  little  interruption 
from  1810  to  1849-Hthe  years  1836-89  form  a  temporary  but 
remarkable  exception.  In  1849-52  prices  were  unprecedentedly 
low.  Prices  in  1858  were  18  per  cent  above  those  of  1852.  Since 
1858  enormous  fluctuations  have  taken  place  in  the  price  of  many 
commodities.  The  price  of  cotton  has  been  quadrupled  and  again 
halved.  Corn  has  fallen  to  what  seems  a  natural  minimum  price, 
and  meat  and  fodder  have  greatly  advanced.  There  has  been  a  fall, 
too,  in  the  price  of  many  kinds  of  imported  produce.  Yet  when 
the  average  of  all  kinds  of  commodity  is  struck,  we  find  that  prices 
since  1858  have  been  uniform  in  an  unprecedented  manner*  If  we 
compare  prices  now  (March,  1865)  with  what  they  were  at  their 
lowest  in  1849,  we  find  there  has  been  a  rise  of  21  per  cent.  If 
we  take  the  average  of  1845-50  as  our  standard  of  comparison, 
the  rise  is  11  per  cent.  The  real  permanent  rise  due  to  the  gold 
discoveries  is  something  between  this,  or  probably  nearer  the  higher 
limit,  21  per  cent.  The  gold  discoveries  have  caused  this  rise. 
They  have  also  neutralized  the  fall  of  prices  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  continuous  progress  of  invention  and  pro- 
duction.'' 

With  facts  like  these  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  knowing 
that  wages  and  house-rent  have  greatly  increased,  how  can  we  expect 
that  our  public  expenditure  should  be  capable  of  being  reduced 
to  the  standard  of  any  given  year  ?  The  advance  in  prices  of  most 
commodities  affects  the  government  in  the  same  ratio  as  it  does 
individuals:  and  even  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
Naval  and  Military  forces  of  the  country  ought  not  to  be  larger 
than  they  were  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  it  is  clear  that  the  cost 
of  the  same  number  of  ships,  or  of  men,  must  be  considerably  more 
than  it  would  have  been  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  But  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  vast  increase  of  wealth  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  are  the  same  as  have  necessitated  an  increase  m  the  expenses 
of  the  country*    With  more  commerce  carried  on  in  every  remote 
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comer  of  the  globe,  with  colonies  larger  in  number,  more  prosperous, 
and  much  richer,  it  is  essential  that  the  protection  afforded  to  them 
by  the  Imperial  government  should  be  extended ;  the  sum  insured 
has  been  increased,  so  also  must  be  the  amount  paid  as  premium. 
These  remarks  apply,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  items  of  expenditure 
for  other  than  protective,  or  Naval  and  Military,  purposes ;  but  we 
will  not  at  present  enter  into  this  part  of  the  question,  we  will 
rather  pursue  our  enquiries  as  to  the  progressive  advance  in  the 
cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  contrast  it  with  the  rise  which 
has  occurred  in  the  Estimates  for  the  Civil  Service. 

These  Estimates  include  the  sums  required  for  public  works  and 
buildings.  Courts  of  Justice,  annuities,  pensions,  diplomatic  salaries, 
packet-service,  salaries  in  public  departments  (except  the  War 
Office  and  Admiralty)  charities,  temporary  and  special  wants  and, 
with  the  amount  payable  for  interest  and  management,  &c.,  &c.,  of 
the  National  Debt,  and  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  make  up  the 
total  national  expenditure.  In  the  year  1841  these  Estimates  stood 
at  about  six  millions,  while  the  military  departments  cost  about 
fourteen  millions,  and  the  interest  on  the  Debt  was  about  twenty- 
nine  millions.    The  exact  figures  are : — 

Civil  Services      .  .  £6,012,956. 

Army  and  Navy  .  14,722,628. 

Interest  on  National  Debt  29,450,145. 


Making  altogether        £50, 185,7  29. 

Ten  years  afterwards,  in  1851,  the  total  expenditure  was  nearly 
the  same,  but  the  items  under  the  three  great  heads  bad  slightly 
altered  ;  they  then  stood  thus : — 

Civil  services        .  .  £6,885,691. 

Army  and  Navy  .  15,477,104. 

Interest  on  Debt  27,978,526. 

Total  .  £50,291,321. 


At  the  end  of  another  ten  years  they  had  considerably  increased, 
for  in  1861  we  find  the  national  expenditure  was, 

avil  Services       .  .  £18,521,586 

Army  and  Navy  .  29,898,9 1 0. 

Interest  on  Debt  .  26,142,606. 


Total    .  .  £69,068,052 


For  the  present  vear  the  Estimates  amounted  to, 

Civil  Services      .  .  £15,049,000 

Armv  and  Navy  .  24,740,000. 

Interest  on  the  Debt        .  26,850,000. 


Total     .  .  £62,139,000QoOQle 
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So  that  daring  the  last  five  vears^  at  kast^  the  amoant  required 
for  Civil  Services  has  largely  increased^  while  that  demanded  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  has  considerably  diminished,  and  this  difference 
will  probably  be  mach  larger  in  the  Estimates  which  are  now  being 
prepared  for  presentation  to  Parliament,  soon  after  it  assembles. 
In  contrasting  these  figures,  and  comparing  them  with  those  pre- 
viously quoted  for  184.1  and  1851  it  must  not  be  foi^otten  that  the 
cost  per  head  for  the  Naval  and  Military  services  has  gradually 
increased,  and  that  the  expense  of  constructing  ships,  and  building 
forts  and  barracks,  is  much  heavier  now  than  it  was  twenty,  or  ten, 
or  even  five,  years  ago.  Our  soldiers  and  sailors  are  much  better 
clothed,  fed,  paid,  and  housed  than  they  were  formerly ;  were  we 
now  to  see  a  soldier  of  1841,  we  should  hardly  believe  it  possible 
that  our  troops  were  so  badly  clothed  and  armed,  or  that  they  were 
then  so  much  less  cared  for  than  they  now  are. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  heavy  charges 
on  the  presentJEsti mates  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  which  did  not 
appear  in  those  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  or  even  in  those  for 
1851.  To  say  nothing  of  the  sums  required  for  docks  and  forts, 
and  new  works,  being  greatly  in  excess  of  what  they  formerly  were, 
we  find  on  looking  at  the'  Navy  Estimates  for  1865-66,  such 
items  as : 
£915,000  for  Coast  Guard  Service,  Naval  Coast  Volunteers,  and 

Boyal  Naval  Reserve. 
£150,000  for  iron  and  armour-plates  for  ships. 
£275,000  for  coals  and  fuel. 
£171,000  for  steam  engines, 

and  we  notice  in  the  Army  Estimates  such  sums  as 
£334,000  for  volunteers, 
£163,000  for  Military  education, 

which  amount  altogether  to  more  than  two  millions.  There  are 
many  other  important  items  which  are  spread  over  different  parts  of 
the  Estimates,  which  in  the  aggregate  come  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  more. 

It  is  true  that  on  the  whole  we  spend  much  more  money  now 
than  we  did,  but  we  spend  it  much  more  honestly.  The  jobs  and 
sinecures  which  existed  several  years  ago  have  now  disappeared,  and 
though  there  is  still  much  pruning  to  be  done  to  the  Estimates — 
whether  Navy,  Array,  or  Civil — it  can  be  done  only  by  devoting 
the  closest  attention  to  the  work.  Even  Sir  Cornewall  Lewis, 
whose  acuteness,  ability  and  uprightness  every  one  acknowledged, 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  after  the  most  anxious  and  impartial 
investigation  of  the  subject,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conviction  that 
our  large  establishments  could  not  be  maintained  on  the  existing 
scale  at  less  than  the  existing  charges. 

There  are,  in  fact,  many  considerations  to  be  takf^n  into  account, 
in  speaking  of  the  cost  of  governing  and  protecting  the  country, 
which  may  not  strike  the  casual  observer,  and  wliich  appear  to  have 
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escaped  llie  notice  of  several  writers  on  thi?  iuHject.  In  alluding 
to  the  Navy,  for  instance,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  force  which  we  are  compelled  to  maintain  at  home, 
or  near  home,  not  only  for  the  protection  of  our  shores,  but  also 
with  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  navies  kept  up  by  other 
European  Powers,  we  are  obliged  i-o  have  men-of-war  stationed  in 
all  part3  of  the  world,  and  that,  as  the  extent  of  our  colonies 
increases,  so  also  does  the  necessity  for  protecting  our  fellow- 
countrymen  who  may  have  settled  in  those  out-lying  parts  of  the 
empire.  Englishmen  naturally  expect  to  be  guarded  by  the  flag 
that  has  biaved  the  battle  and  the  breeze  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  they  may  happen  to  be,  whether  pursuing  their  travels  in 
Italy  and  Greece,  and  captured  by  brigand}*,  or  driving  a  glorious 
trade  at  Valparaiso,  and  threatened  to  be  bombarded  by  the 
Spaniards. 

With  so  many  new  Members  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is 
itnpos*sible  to  conji^cture  what  will  be  the  policy  pursued  in  the 
present  Parliament ;  but  we  sincerely  trust  that  it  will  not  be 
different  from  that  pursued  under  the  auspices  of  the  late  Premier, 
and  that  our  Niival  and  Military  Establishments  will  be  mai?itained 
in  the  same  state  of  efficiency  as  when  he  was  at  the  helm.  Our 
newly  elected  representatives  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  what  he 
said  in  Mav,  1S6'Z,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  to  what  has  been  most  improperly  styled  a  peace 
footing.  "There  has  been,*'  Lord  Palmerston  then  said,  "no 
panic  in  the  country.  There  has  been  a  deliberate  conviction*, 
calmly  and  very  wisely  arrived  at,  that  it  was  necessary  for  this 
country  to  be  in  a  state  of  readiness  as  to  its  armament,  both  by 
sea  and  land,  which  would  enable  it  to  defend  itself  in  case  of 
attack,'^  and  he  might  have  added  to  avoid  the  enormous  outlay 
and  sacrifice  of  life  which  took  place  when  we  suddenly  found 
ourselves  at  war  with  Russia  in  1854. 


ON   THE  IMPORTANCB  OF   A   KNOWLEDGE  OP  THE 
PHYSICAL     SCIENCES    TO    MILITARY     MEN. 

No.  1.     Geology,  Physical  Geography,  Meteorology. 

Nothing  can  be  more  stringent  and  comprehensive  than  the 
details  of  the  scientific  qualifications  required  in  statf-oificers,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Queen's  Regulations  for  the  army;  and  if  they  be  as 
rigorously  enforced  as  they  are  comprehensively  expressed,  decidedly 
the  British  staff-vifficer  must  be  second  to  none  in  existence. 
Besides  a  thoroui^h  knowledge  of  his  special  profession  and  his 
special  department,  a  slatf-otticer,  like  a  lawyer,  cannot  know  too 
n.uch  of  any  other  subject  whatever.  For  want  of  a  knowledge  of 
•'things  not  generally  known''  to  military  men,  the  best  devised 
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plans  of  operation  may  be  diaconccrted  and  the  very  safety  of  armies 
compromised. 

In  the  coarse  of  instruction  given  at  our  Staff  College,  we  observe 
the  following  item,  "  Elements  of  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  and 
geology,  as  applied  to  the  Military  sciences/'  and  we  propose  to 
make  it  the  text  of  a  few  observations  in  one  or  two  departments  of 
science  of  common  and  ready  application. 

]f,  as  Sir  John  Herschel  has  remarked,  the  sturly  of  the  physical 
sciences  shows  us  how  to  avoid  attempting  impossibilities,  secures  us 
from  committing  important  mistakes  in  attempting  what  is  in  itself 
possible  by  means  either  inadequate  or  actually  opposed  to  the  end 
m  view ;  finally,  induces  us  to  attempt,  and  enables  u^  to  accomplish, 
objects  which,  but  for  such  knowledge,  we  should  never  have 
thought  of  undertaking  —  if  such  be  the  result  of  an  adequate 
acquaintance  with  the  physical  sciences,  it  is  obvious  that  no  class 
of  men  need  their  aid  more  than  the  military,  who  have  very 
frequently  to  suffer  far  more  from  physical  causes  than  the  actual 
shock  of  battle. 

Now,  of  all  the  sciences,  geology  is  by  far  the  most  important  to 
Military  men,  and  therefore  it  is  the  one  to  which  their  attention 
should  be  principally  directed.  On  the  nature  of  the  country 
depends,  to  a  vast  extent,  the  success  of  our  operations,  not  only  in 
all  our  own  arrangements  and  combinations,  but  also  as  to  the  probable 
manoeuvres  of  the  enemy.  Its  geological  structure  and  composition 
must  necessarily  influence  any  movement,  the  quartering  and  other 
matters  connected  with  the  subsistence  of  troops. 

For  instance,  in  choosing  ground  for  an  encampment,  especially 
for  any  length  of  time,  when  the  drainage  would  become  of 
importance,  geology  lends  its  aid  in  many  ways.  It  shows  us  the 
indications  which  should  enable  us  to  avoid  wet  clays,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  where  to  find  dry  sand  and  limestone,  on  the  other.  No 
one  acquainted  with  geology  could  possibly  blunder  in  this  selection ; 
or,  if  the  site  must  absolutely  be  selected,  the  knowledge  of  the 
liability  of  danger  would  lead  to  the  adoption  of  prompt  and  decisive 
measures  of  precaution.  If  Wellington's  chosen  position,  after  the 
campaign  of  Talavera,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Guadiana,  was  imperative, 
in  spite  of  its  malaria,  causing  a  large  amount  of  sickness  amongst 
his  troops,  a  knowledge  of  our  modern  sanitary  laws  and  expedients 
would  have  forefended  or  mitigated  the  evil,  which  could  have  been 
calculated  upon  in  advance. 

Fuel  is  an  indispensable  necessary  for  armies  in  campaign  as  well 
as  in  barracks ;  now,  in  cases  of  scarcity  of  wood  for  fuel,  geology 
points  out  where  peat  will  most  probably  be  found;  occasionally 
It  might  even  discover  a  bed  of  coal  by  infallible  indications. 

The  permanent  condition  of  roads  is  an  important  consideration 
in  a  campaign;  the  reconnoitring  ofScer  has  to  observe  their 
composition,  and  whether  they  are  likelj?  to  become  impassable 
in  bad  weather;  in  this  matter  geology  can  lend  him  valuable 
assistance. 
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When  operating  in  a  moantainoas  country,  it  is  often  most 
important  to  know  whether  a  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy 
can  be  safely  traversed  by  troops,  or  whether  itwoald  be  dangerous 
to  sttempt  it,  in  consequence  of  not  being  able  to  occupy  the 
heights  on  either  side*  Now,  it  happens  that  whether  this  is 
post^ible  or  not  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  geological  aspects  of 
the  ca.^e — namely,  upon  the  nature  and  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and 
their  power  of  resisting  decomposition,  for  it  is  known  that  those 
rocks  which  'weather'  easily  will  have  smooth  sloping  sides, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  where  soft  rocks  are  understratilied 
with  hard  ones* 

A  geologist  can  judge  with  tolerable  certainty  as  to  the 
nature  of  a  valley,  and  whether  its  lateral  summit  is  likely  to  be 
aocessible* 

Mountains  are  generally  most  easily  ascended  from  the  sides 
towards  which  the  strata  dip.  Chains  of  mountains  are  imper- 
ceptibly connected  by  smaller  mountains  or  by  hills,  and,  considered 
in  a  military  light,  they  constitute  advantageous  boundaries  to  a 
country,  as  forming  a  species  of  almost  inaccessible  ground,  on 
which  not  armies,  but  small  corps  only  are  capable  of  acting, 
although  in  such  places  all  kinds  of  stratagems  and  ambuscades 
may  be  practised  to  ^advantage. 

Chains  of  mountains  are  generally  longer  than  they  are  broad^ 
and  usually  run  from  north-east  to  south-west;  to  tliis  direction, 
exceptions,  however,  sometimes  occur. 

In  some  cases  the  highest  mountains  which  form  the  chain 
lie  close  together,  hence  it  is,  that  the  source  of  lakes  and  rivers 
may  be  positively  or  probably  inferred  and  traced. 

The  most  beautiful  woods,  meadows,  valleys,  eminences  and 
variations  of  ground,  may  be  counted  upon  in  the  vicinity  of 
branches  of  mountains ;  but  although  they  are  less  obstructive  to 
military  operations  on  a  large  scale  than  chains,  they  still  restrict 
them  in  a  certain  degree.  An  army  may,  however,  always  appuv 
to  advantage  one  of  its  wings  on  a  branch  of  mountains,  if  all 
the  heights  are  sufficiently  covered  by  light  troops,  and  all  the  passes 
ill  its  possession. 

Ridges  of  low  mountains  usually  possess  a  fertile  soil,  produce 
the  best  herbs  and  plants,  and  afford  good  pasturage.  These  ridges 
may  therefore  be  calculated  upon  as  advantageous  positions  for  an 
army,  or  even  appropriately  chosen  as  fields  of  battle,  especially 
if  they  are  not  covered  with  wood,  and  command  the  surrounding 
country* 

A  high  mountain  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  number  of  lower 
eminences;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  that  which  commands  them 
all  must  never  be  left  unoccupied,  constituting,  as  it  were,  the  key 
of  the  position. 

For  camps  and  similar  positions,  ridges  of  hills,  if  long,  and  if 
they  can  be  entirely   occupied  from  advantageous  situations,  and 
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as  far  as  relates  to  tactics,  ought  always  to  be  selected  for  that  purpose. 

The  ridges  of  hills  are  in  general,  curved,  and  at  some  parts 
lower  than  at  others  ;  for  this  reason,  those  places  should  be  more 
especially  chosen  where  a  flanking  fire  can  be  obtained. 

The  extent  of  valleys  may  be  approximately  inferred  from  the 
figure  ot  the  mountains  that  surround  them ;  for  the  most  part  they 
are  several  times  as  long,  in  various  directions,  as  they  are  broad. 

Chains  and  branches  of  mountains  terminate  sometimes  in  heights 
of  extraordinary  elevation ;  in  this  ca^e,  the  exterior  sides  are  either 
not  very  steep,  or  they  consist  of  rocks,  and  are  then  more  perpen- 
dicular. 

The  operations  carried  on  near  large  chains  of  mountains  should 
be  principally  conducted  by  light  troop.^,  and  on  the  hills  or  lower 
mountains  which  separate  these  chams  from  the  level  parts  of 
the  country. 

A  valley  generally  consists  of  fertile  soil,  and  rivers  or  rivulets 
almost  constantly  run  along  them.  If  they  extend  but  a  short 
distance  they  are  nearly  straight;  but  if  this  be  increased,  they 
become  exceedingly  curved,  and  often  form  acute  and  obtuse 
angles. 

Valleys  are  always  favourable  for  military  operations ;  but  care 
should  be  taken,  in  conducting  them  in  such  situations,  to  prevent 
any  part  of  the  army  from  being  out-flanked  or  'taken  in  rear.  The 
various  branches  into  which  valleys  frequently  divide,  and  the 
various  directions  these  branches  often  take,  render  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  every  officer  commanding  troops  in  places  of  this 
nature,  should  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  local  circum- 
stances coimected  with  tiiem,  in  order  to  guard  against  surprises  ; 
and  instead  of  sustaining  any  particular  losses  from  the  ambuscade 
formed  by  the  enemy,  to  be  able  to  weaken  his  forces  by  such 
OiancBUvres. 

The  connection  of  mountains  with  valleys  is  effected  in  very  dif- 
ferent ways ;  but  small  valleys  are  usually  inclosed  by  steep  moun- 
tains, and  vice  versd.  The  mountains  which  bound  plains  are  also 
in  general  very  steep,  particularly  if  they  are  high.  All  the  parts 
of  a  country  which  connect  mountains  with  valleys  and  plains,  may? 
commonly  be  passed  by  light  troops ;  and  in  this  case,  they  are 
likewise  serviceable  to  appuy  a  wing  upon,  if  properly  defended  by 
that  description  of  forces. 

In  looking  for  passes  from  one  valley  to  another,  either  to  turn 
the  enemy's  position,  or  to  take  precautions  against  being  tunied, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  most  of  them  are  made  by  excavations 
in  slate.  If,  therefore,  a  bed  of  siate  can  be  discovered,  it  should 
be  followed  up  to  the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  a  pass  will  most 
likely  be  found. 

Valuable  indications  may  be  gathered  from  the  vegetation  of 
localities.  Brushwood  indicates  fenny  grounds,  usually  impassable 
for  cavalry,  except  when  very  dry,  and  when  the  bushes  are  neither 
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very  close  together,  nor  numerous.  The  presence  of  thie  elder  also 
indicates  fenny  grounH,  and  when  overgrown  with  such  trees,  it  is 
advantageous  for  the  operations  of  riflemen ;  but  scarcely  any  other 
kind  of  troops  can  derive  benefit  from  it.  Such  ground  may,  how- 
ever, frequently  serve  to  cover  part  of  an  army ;  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  occupy  it  completely,  in  order  to  guard  against  sur- 
prises. 

Sandy  ground,  which  tires  the  horses  as  well  as  the  troops, 
usually  occurs  on  high  and  dry  plains,  bordered  by  small  mountains. 
Loamy  ground  is  generally  intersected  by  ditches. 

Swampy  or  moorish  grounds  are  generally  intersected  by  parallel 
ditches,  rendering  a  country  nothing  but  an  as^emblnge  of  defiles. 
Besides  these  inconveniences,  they  frequently  present  deep  holes 
and  pits  filled  with  water,  which  are  very  dangerous  to  the  troops. 
Although  marshy  ground  is  in  general  only  met  with  near  river:*, 
moorish  ground  occurs  in  almost  every  plain,  particularly  if  it  is 
not  furnished  in  several  parts  with  drains  to  carry  otf  the  standing 
water. 

Heaths  are  larger,  or  smaller  plains,  covered  with  a  kind  of  plant 
r^embling  a  very  small  bramble,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet 
high.  From  its  appearance  we  may  at  once  infer  that  such  plains 
are  generally  adapted  to  the  movements  of  every  sort  of  troops,  as 
the  ground  is  usually  firm,  and  they  are  the  most  favourable  places 
for  operations,  especially  if  they  have  a  small  declivity,  which^  is 
frequently  the  case.  We  may  be  almost  sure  to  find  small  bodies 
of  water  and  low  hills  on  heaths,  both  of  which  may  be  advanta- 
geously used  in  manoeuvring.  Of  course,  if  the  heath  grows  high, 
it  will  serve  to  conceal  our  riflemen  in  their  important  operations, 
and  also  to  obstruct  the  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  For 
the  most  part,  heaths  will  be  found  on  high,  uncultivated  plains, 
which  are  favourable  to  the  growth  of  furze. 

With  respect  to  rivers  and  fords — important  military  objects — 
geology  furnishes  considerable  information.  Those  rivers  that  flow 
ever  sandy  rocks  or  chalk,  seldom  or  never  overflow  their  banks, 
and  when  they  do  they  subside  again  quickly;  whereas  those  that 
flow  over  clays,  especially  if  their  stream  is  sluggish,  are  very  sub- 
ject to  floods ;  and  as  the  water  is  unable  to  sink,  these  floods  often 
last  a  considerable  time.  We  need  not  point  out  the  important 
consequences  that  might  ensue  if  a  general  be  ignorant  of  these 
facts,  either  with  respect  to  his  own  operations,  or  in  taking  mea- 
sures against  those  of  his  opponent. 

In  accordance  with  the  proverb,  where  the  water  runs  smoothest, 
rivers  are  generally  the  deepest ;  but  where  their  streams  rush  along 
with  small  foaming  waves,  they  are  usually  very  shallow,  and  may 
sometimes  be  passed  by  cavalry. 

In  general,  deep  water  has  a  very  muddy  bottom ;  but  shallow 
places  and  fords,  where  the  stream  flows  with  more  rapidity,  usually 
consiflt  of  sand,  or  very  hard  clay,  stones,  and  rocks.^^yQQQQj^ 
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Rivolets  which  nm  through  a  stony  ground,  where  pieces  of 
rocks  are  seen  lying,  are  very  dangerous  in  spring ;  at  which  time 
they  become  usually  from  twice  to  twenty  times,  at  a  moderate 
calculation,  as  large  as  they  are  in  general;  even  little  brooks, 
which  during  summer  are  nearly  dry,  will  swell  in  spring  to  such 
a  height  as  to  become  detrimental  to  military  operations  as  well  at 
the  surrounding  country;  therefore  the  liability  of  this  occurrence 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  a  general  who  may  happen  to  be  with 
an  army  in  their  proximity. 

When  fords  swell  daring  the  winter  or  spring,  or  on  other  occa- 
sions, their  eddies  will  plainly  indicate  their  deep  pools  or  hollows, 
which  may  be  dangerous,  and  so  they  may  be  avoided. 

Fords  are  obviously  nearly  of  as  much  importance  as  bridges, 
but  they  must  not  be  trusted  by  appearance  alone;  their  depth 
should  be  ascertained.  For  cavalry  this  should  not  be  deeper  than 
four  feet,— for  infantry,  three — and  for  artillery  and  ammunition 
waggons,  two  and  a  half  feet.  But  should  the  current  be  particu- 
larly rapid  this  depth  would  not  apply ;  an  allowance  of  half  a  foot 
for  cavalry,  and  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  for  infantry  and  artil- 
lery would  have  to  be  made.  The  force  of  a  rapid  stream  can,  how- 
ever,  be  diminished  so  as  to  allow  infantry  to  cross,  by  placing 
dragoons  by  files  or  sections  of  fours  above  the  ford ;  this  has  been 
found  effectual. 

The  banks  of  rivulets  are  commonly  very  steep,  excepting  where 
they  have  a  bend,  and  then  they  are  so  only  on  one  side. 

The  approach  of  a  flood  may  often  be  known  by  the  discoloration 
of  the  water,  caused  by  the  increased  velocity  of  the  current  stirring 
up  the  bottom,  and  by  the  rain  washing  a  greater  supply  of  sedi- 
ment into  the  river.  A  remarkable  incident  in  point  may  be  inte* 
resting. 

During  the  war  in  Spain,  a  French  officer  was  ordered  to  pass 
with  his  troops  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ginca,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ebro.  Not  knowing  that  this  river  is  subject  to  be  (suddenly  swol- 
len by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Pyrenees,  he  sent  his  ad- 
vanced guard,  consisting  of  five  companies,  across  the  river  ^at 
night,  intending  to  pass  with  his  main  body  the  next  morning;  but 
during  the  night  the  river  had  risen  so  much  as  to  become  impas- 
sable, and  he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  advanced  guard 
killed  to  a  man  by  the  guerillas,  without  being  able  to  render  them 
any  assistance.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  indications 
existed  on  the  previous  dny  clearly  presaging  the  rise  of  the  river 
in  question-— only  the  eye  was  not  instructed  to  observe  them. 

In  the  passage  of  rivers,  of  course  the  discovery  of  fords  would 
be  most  fortunate.  Well,  in  a  winding  river,  fords  are  often  found 
in  the  direction  of  the  diagonal  joining  two  contiguous  spits* 
Take  a  striking  instance  in  point.  Sir  H.  Douglas  mentions  that 
the  Spanish  army,  with  which  he  served,  forded  the  Esia,  in  the 
Campaign  of  1812,  without  loss  or  difficulty,  by  takins  advantage 
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of  this  very  circamstance ;  and  in  the  same  manner  he  himself 
forded  the  Duero,  near  Zamora,  and  aeveral  other  fordable  rivers. 

The  sadden  destruction  of  fords  should  alwajs  be  guarded 
asniinsty  as  they  may  be  attended  with  very  serious  consequences. 
Thus,  in  1813^  Soult  sent  three  divisions  across  the  Bidassoa  to 
rai^e  the  siege  of  St.  Sebastian.  A  three-hours'  rain  destroyed  the 
fords  by  which  the  troops  had  passed,  and  having  failed  in  their 
object,  they  were  obliged  to  fight  their  way  back  over  the  bridge 
of  fiera. 

Bat  to  give  an  example  of  geological  indications  nearer  home. 
Suppose  the  route  of  an  army  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Severn, 
between  Malvern  and  the  Gotteswold  Hills.  A  geologist,  on  find- 
ing that  the  hills  on  the  left  were  formed  of  highly-inclined  Silurian 
schists,  would  confidently  predict  that  the  country  on  that  side  was 
mountainous  and  difficult;  but,  seeing  that  the  structure  extended  to 
the  hills  on  his  right,  he  would  know  that  beyond  their  crest,  large 
table-lands  existed — and  all  this,  without  ever  seeing  them  ! 

To  take  another  case.  Suppose  the  south-east  of  England  to  be  a 
half-civilized  country,  without  any  good  roads — as  many  countries 
are  in  which  British  troops  have  to  operate ;  and  suppose  an  expe- 
ditionary force  to  land  at  Romney.  A  geologist  would  see  at  once 
that  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  move  an  army  over  the  clays 
of  the  Weald ;  but,  on  ascertaining  that  the  hills  on  his  right  were 
chalk,  he  would  know  that  he  would  there  find  a  country  that 
troops  could  not  only  move  over,  but  mancBUvre  on,  and  would 
feel  certain  that  this  must  continue  for  some  extent. 

The  most  advantageous  situation  for  a  camp  is  a  piece  of  dry 
groond,  where  no  inundations  are  to  be  feared  from  heavy  rains, 
and  which  consequently  has  a  small  declivity  on  both  sides.  A 
piece  of  ground  which  inclines  towards  the  enemy,  or  on  that  side 
on  which  an  attack  may  be  expected,  is  likewise  very  beneficial,  as 
hr  as  regards  the  enemy  charging  or  advancing. 

The  situation  of  a  camp  may  either  be  chosen  with  a  view  to 
strategy  or  to  tactics ;  if  to  the  latter,  attention  must  be  paid  that 
it  also  possesses  advantages  in  respect  to  tactical  manoeu- 
vres, and  vice  versd.  The  tactical  rules  which  determine  the  choice 
of  the  situation  of  a  camp,  differ  in  a  great  degree  from  the  rules  of 
strategy  ;  but,  as  soon  as  these  are  fulfilled,  the  camp  should  be  so 
formed  that  from  its  position  the  utmost  possible  superiority  may 
result  relatively  to  tactics.  The  advantages  to  be  expected  from  the 
situation  of  a  camp  in  a  tactical  respect  are,  that  the  troops  occupy- 
ing it  may  form  in  the  shortest  time,  without  meeting  with  any 
deUy  from  inclosed  ground,  or  other  similar  obstructions,  and  that, 
after  having  formed,  they  may  be  able  to  support  each  other  in  the 
most  favourable  manner,  and  to  oppose  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
with  the  best  effect,  or  to  assault  him  with  all  the  success  that  can 
be  hoped  for. 

Consequently,  every  description  of  ground  which  pre^nts  the 
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quick  formation  of  tlie  troops,  which  presents  defiles  in  front,  that, 
must  be  passed  before  this  manoeuvre  can  be  effected,  or  which  lies 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  we  are  to  form,  is 
detrimental  to  the  issue  of  a  campaign,  and  ougiit  to  be  avoided. 

No  camp  should  be  comumndcd  by  neighbouring  heights,  unless 
they  are  very  strong  and  in  our  possession ;  the  surrounding  coun- 
try ought  rather  to  be  commanded  from  the  camp,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  take  tlie  necessary  precautions  respecting  the  enemy's 
movements. 

With  respect  to  tactics,  it  is  also  necessary  to  clioose  such  a 
situation  for  the  camp  as  will  favour  all  manoeuvres  connected  with 
a  retreat  or  pursuit,  these  being  indeed  the  principal  points  which 
frequently  determine  not  only  the  fate  of  armies,  but  campaigns; 
nothing  should  at  any  time  be  neglected  that  may  in  the  slightest 
degree  contribute  to  their  success,  nor  ought  this  observance  ever 
to  be  more  visjorously  attended  to  than  in  forming  a  camp. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  hints  suggested  by  geology  and  physical 
geography  to  Military  men  in  their  professional  operations.  Their 
importance  is  sufficiently  evident,  and  we  may  add  that  such 
subjects  seem  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  French  Military 
students.  One  of  the  questions  at  an  examination  in  the  Ecole 
Polytechniqoe,  about  four  years  ago,  was,  '*  What  difficulties, 
geographical  and  geological,  are  presented  by  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
and  Kent  to  a  military  landing?"* 

We  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  most  favourable  points  for  a 
successful  invasion  of  England  have  been  over  and  over  again 
discussed  by  the  French  military  students  or  their  admirable 
teachers. 

Almost  all  the  physical  sciences  offer  useful  hints  to  Military 
men.  On  the  present  occasion,  we  will  conclude  with  a  few  ob- 
servations relative  to  the  sort  of  weather  that  may  be  expected, 
a  point  sometimes  of  considerable  importance  in  the  operations 
pf  a  campaign,  as  it  may  suggest  certain  precautions. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  sayings  is  that  a  red  sunset  indicates  a  fine 
day  for  the  morrow.  ("  When  it  is  evening,  ye  say,  it  will  be  fair 
weather,  for  the  sky  is  red."  Matt.  xvi.  2.)  The  reason  is  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  cold  at  sunset,  the  vapours  arising  from 
the  earth  are  not  yet  condensed  into  clouds,  and  therefore  some 
time  must  elapse  before  they  assume  that  condition,  which  is 
necessary  for  the  production  of  rain.  We  may  observe  that  the 
red  colour  is  caused  by  the  vapour,  which  bends  the  red  rays 
of  the  sun  towards  the  horizon,  where  they  tint  the  distant 
clouds. 

A  yellow  sunset  indicates  wet,  because  the  vapours  must  be 
more  condensed  into  the  cloud-state  to  refract  yellow  rays. 

*  We  found  this  statement  in  a  Taluable  paper  by  W.  Hutton,  Esq.  23rd  R.  W. 
Fusiliers,  on  "  The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  geology  to  Military  men,*'  frum 
which  we  have  derived  a  few  useful  hints  in  the  present  article. 
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A  "red  and  lowering  ^Vy'*  at  sunrise  indicates^a  wet*day.  The 
Teason  is  that  the  higher  regions  of  tlie  air  are  charged  with  vapour 
on  the  poii»t  of  condensalion,  which  the  rising  sun  cannot  disper:?e. 
("  In  the  morning,  ve  sa)',  it  will  be  foul  weather  to-day,  for  the 
sky  is  red  and  lowcnnu/^     Matt.  xvi.  3). 

-  A  grey  morning  indicates  a  fine  day.  The  reason  is  that  there 
are  no  vapours  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  and  the  grey  is 
simply  the  result  of  the  vapour  close  to  the  earth,  there  being 
no  vapours  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  air,  to  bend  down  to 
the  eye  either  the  yellow  or  red  rays  of  any  beam  of  light. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  grey  sunset  indicates  wet,  because  it  shows 
that  the  air  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  very  damp  at  sunset, 
which  plainly  shows  that  the  air  is  saturated  with  vapour,  in 
consequence  of  which  wet  may  be  soon^  expected.  Hence  the 
proverb : 

Evening  red  and  morning  grey 
Set  the  traveller  on  his  way  ; 
Evening  grey  and  morning  red 
Bring  down  rain  upon  his  head. 
A  halo  round  the  moon  is  a  sure  indication  of  rain,  because  it  is 
caused  by  fine  rain  falling  in. the  upper  regions  of  the  air;   the 
larger  the  halo  the  nearer  the  rain-clouds,  and  therefore  the  sooner 
may  rain  be  expected. 

A  black  mist  brings  wet  weather,  because  the  blackness  is  the 
result  of  its  being  overshadowed  by  dense  clouds  or  masses  of 
vapoar,  therefore  it  forbodes  wet;  but  a  white  mist  indicates 
the  contrary;  for  the  mist  is  white  because  no  clouds  blacken 
it  with  their  shadows,  and  as  the  sky  is  cloudless,  fine  weather  may 
be  expected. 

But  here  we  must  conclude  for  the  present,  trusting  that  suffi- 
cient has  been  said  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  subject.     It 
is  well  known  that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  picking  up  knowledge  of  every  kind,  and  that  he 
kept  his  perceptive  faculties  tlways  in  exercise.     An  anecdote  in 
point  may  be  interesting.     The  Duke  was  going  to  visit  a  friend  in 
Butlandshire,  and  finding  that  Mr.  Croker  had  received  an  invita- 
tion to  the  same  house,  he  offered  him  a  seat  in  his  carnage.     Ttie 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  two  travellers,  after  exhausting  other 
topics,  began  to  amuse  themselves  l/y  guessing  at  the  nature  of  the 
country   which  lay  on  the  farther  side  of  various  ranges  of  hill 
and  down,  as  they  approached  them.     The  Duke's  guesses  proved 
on  all  occasions  to  be  so  correct,  that  Mr.  Croker  at  last  demanded 
the  reason.     "The  reason  ?''   replied  the  Duke.     "Why,    what 
have  1  been  doing  for  the  greater  part  of  my  life,  except  that 
which  we  are  doing  now,  trying  to  make  out  from  what  I  saw  the 
shape  of  the  country  which  1  could  not  see  \" 
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SUPERIOR  TITLES,  THE  NAVY'S  RIGHT. 

BY  TRISTRAM, 

The  right  of  the  Navy  to  superior  titles,  which  should,  compre- 
hensively,  be  equal  to  the  titles  of  Military  officers  with  whom  thej 
rank,  by  Her  Miijesty's  Orders  in  Council,  has  been  the  solicitous 
question  since  the  British  Fleet  glorious<ly  terminated  the  ''old 
wars''  in  its  crowning  victory  at  Algiers  in  1816,  which  set  the 
Christian  captives  free,  a  victory  that  was  hailed  with  thanksgiving 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  civilized  world.  No  naval  history, 
than  that  of  Great  Britain,  can  record  so  brilliant  an  achievement 
as  that  of  ships  against  stone  fortifications  in  the  cause  of  humanity, 
over  perpetual  slavery  and  the  chains  of  barbarity. 

After  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  captains  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships  in  the  West  Indies  were  informed  by  their  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  Jamaica  that  the  Admiralty  contemplated  the  alteration  of 
the  Naval  titles — the  lieutenants  to  be  designated  captains;  bow- 
ever,  the  second  batch  of  midshipmen  promoted  to  lieutenants 
appeared  in  the  Navy  List,  keeping  the  Naval  lieutenants  with 
subaltern's  titles,  on  subaltern's  pay,  £120  per  annum,  or  as  near 
as  fractions  will  admit,  6s.  (:^|d.  per  diem,  the  farthings  being  in 
excess  of  the  military  lieutenant's  daily  pay ;  but  the  latter  after 
seven  years'  standing,  became  entitled  to  an  extra  shilling  a  day, 
being  ll^d.  more  than  that  of  the  Naval  lieutenant,  though 
virtually  captain  of  seamen,  and  held  the  rank  of  captain  in  every 
corps  under  the  British  Crown. 

This  indiscriminate  promotion  of  a  thousand  midshipmen  to 
lieutenants  in  1815,  entailed  heavy  annuities  on  the  Exchequer, 
which  will  yet  take  some  years  before  they  become  extinct,  and 
until  1840,  deprived  the  Naval  lieutenants  of  their  full  pay  being 
raised  to  ten  shillings  per  diem,  which  was  their  indisputable  right 
by  their  rank  with  the  military  captains,  their  bretliren  in  arms, 
when  co-operating  with  them  on  shore  in  zealous  activity  of  service, 
and  by  their  own  charp^e  as  captain  of  seamen,  and  responsibility  as 
officers  of  the  watch,  the  captains  of  the  guard,  on  board  of  Her 
Majesty^s  floating  castles. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  subaltern's  pay  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
Navy,  their  title  in  1815  would  have  been  changed  to  the  superior 
one  of  captain ;  but  as  the  superior  title,  and  being  captains  of 
seamen,  would  immediately  entitle  them  to  the  equal  full  pay, 
10s.  6d.  per  diem,  of  their  shipmates  and  messmates,  the  captains 
of  Marines,  they  were  doomed  for  twenty-five  years  longer  to 
receive  the  subaltern's  pay  of  their  subaltern  title,  but  which 
certainly  gave  them  the  benefit  of  exemption  from  the  ''hair 
powder  tax." 

The  inferior  title  of  the  lieutenants  of  the  Navy  has  acted  for 
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time  immemorial  to  the  prejarlice  of  tlieir  social  |K)sition  on  shore, 
tndto  the  general  dii^cipliiie  in  the  Navy,  because  the  captaius  and 
eommariders  have  treated,  and  now  in  too  many  instances,  treat 
and  address  their  lieutenants  afloat  and  ashore  as  mere  subalterns, 
and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  noticed  by  military  officers  embarked  for 
pa^ge,  that  some  Naval  captains  use  the  de  haul  en  bos  style  to 
tlieir  lieutenants,  to  which  they  become  inditlerently  silent,  or 
discouraged;  hence  the  consequetice  of  the  captains  complaining 
that  in  the  wars  it  was  the  known  practice  for  them  to  receive  more 
respect  and  attention  from  their  lieutenants,  than  they  do  now  from 
the  midshipmen,  and  the  lieutenants  find  that  if  the  ''young 
gentlemen''  do  obey  orders,  it  is  with  an  off-hand  manner  and  an 
air  of  independence. 

Mark  the  difference  between  the  respect  and  obedience  of  the 
Uarines  to  their  own  officerj*,  and  that  to  the  Naval  officers  under 
whom  they  are  in  performance  of  the  ship's  duty.  The  Captain  of 
the  ship  addresses  the  Captain  of  Marines  in  a  manner  due  to  his 
rank,  title  and  position  on  board,  consequently  the  subalterns  show 
their  captain  proper  respect,  and  they  in  turn  receive  due  attention 
from  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates;  but  on  the 
cootrary^  the  Naval  lieutenants,  captains  of  seamen,  being  addressed 
by  their  captain  in  a  supercilious,  or  a  discourteous  tone,  which 
being  observed,  their  subordinates,  the  petty  officers,  seamen  and 
marines  fail  in  respect,  order  and  obedience  to  the  superior  grades 
10  immediate  command  over  them. 

"What  a  happy  change  'under  the  pennants/ 
If  ciptain's  title  surmounts  lieutenant's."* 

It  woald  be  the  magical  wand  and  presto  to  unanimity  and 
concord  in  the  ward-room,  to  command  and  respect  on  the  quarter- 
deck, and  from  the  masthead  to  the  kelson,  by  all  officers  and 
persons  in  their  several  degrees,  stations  and  duties. 

Lieatenant  Gilbert  Key  of  the  Navy  was  examined  by  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  system  of 
Naval  Promotion  and  Retirement.  This  officer  was  one  of  the 
500  lieutenants  of  the  Channel  Fleet,  who  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  prayed  that  their  general  position  might  be 
improved,  as  it  "  has  not  been  improved  relatively  to  that  of  other 
classes  of  officers  in  either  service,  Navy  or  Army."  In  answer  to 
question  2,H65,  relative  to  the  change  of  Naval  titles,  Lieutenant 
Key  replied  that  "  with  regard  to  the  titles  of  the  officers,  1  think 
they  are  very  much  misunderstood  by  the  sister  service,  the  Army." 
Question  2,865.  Chairman. — I  suppose  you  would  hke  to 
assimilate  the  titles  of  Naval  officers,  more  or  less  to  those  in  the 
Army  ?  Answer :  So  that  they  should  be  better  understood  by  the 
Army  and  by  civilians." 

2,866. —  lou  would  make  them  correspond  with  the  titles  in  the 
Army?— Yes. 

*  A  dogg;re]  couplet  is  often  rememberedi  when  the  sublimity  of  poetry  is  forgotten  £ 
hence  the  rhymed  ends. 
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The  inferiority  of  the  Naval  lieutenants'  title  was  feelingly 
expressed  by  the  500  lieutenants  in  their  memorial  to  their  lordships. 

"And  )our  memorialists  would  humbly  ask  that  a  title  more 
distinctive  of  their  position  in  the  Service  be  nssigned  them,  more 
nearly  assimilaiing  tlieir  corresponding  rank  in  the  Army,  and  that 
the  present  title  of  lieutenant  be  substituted  for  that  of  mate/' 

Their  present  Lordships  gave  the  Naval  lieutenants'  Memorial 
their  earnest  consideration,  and  obtained  Her  Majesty's  Order  in 
Council  "  that  the  lieutenants  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Fleet  of  eight 
years'  standing,  rank  with  majors  in  the  Army  according  to  date  of 
commission." 

'*  That  mates  be  titled  sub-lieutenants,  and  their  pay  per  diem 
raised  from  3s.  8d.  to  5s."  It  is  remarkable  that  tlie  separate 
^aval  brigades  of  admirals,  captains,  commanders,  and  lieutenants, 
commanded  by  the  late  Reverend  Commander-in-Chief  of  those  full 
pay,  and  half  pay  sea  forces,  discarded  from  their  memorial  for 
redress  of  grievances,  the  claims  of  the  mates  and  midshipmen  lo 
proportionable  consideration.  We,  however,  towed  their  case  to 
within  Whitehall  view,  and  the  mates,  formeriy  master's  matss, 
were  re -transmogrified  into  sub-lieutenanfs,  which  rank  was  revived 
to  the  passed  midshipmen  in  the  expedition  to  Copenhagen  in  1S07, 
who  were  appointed  under  the  lieutenants  in  command  of  the  gun- 
brigs,  their  uniform  being  the  undress  of  tl)e  lieuienants,  blue  coat 
with  white  cord  edging,  now  they  sport  gold  laced  coats,  gold  lace 
straps,  an  anchor  within  the  crescent,  and  one  blue  stripe  of  half 
inch  gold  lace  on  the  cuffs  of  coats  and  jackets;  and  they  take  rank 
and  precedence  according  to  date  of  commission  with  lieutenants  in 
the  Army,  first  lieutenants  of  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  Marines; 
then  why  dub  them  sub-lieutenants  P 

The  evidence  of  Captiiin,  now  Rear- Admiral,  B.  Sulivau,  C.B., 
is  very  pertinent  to  the  important  question. 

2,805.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  to  the  Committee 
what  alterations  you  would  recommend  in  the  titles  of  officers? — 
There  has  been  a  very  strong  feeling  in  the  Service,  (so  strong  that  I 
should  almost  call  it  universal)  ever  since  I  have  been  in  it,  that  we 
labour  under  a  great  disadvantage  with  corresponding  ranks  in 
the  Army ;  and  it  is  very  much  felt  indeed  when  officers  of  the  two 
Services  are  serving  together  on  war  service  on  shore.  For 
instance,  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  lieutenants  commanding 
batteries  manned  by  seamen  would  be  alongside  captains  of  Artillery 
commanding  other  batteries  with  equal  rank,  but  one  bearing  the 
title  of  the  junior  officers  in  the  Army.  It  is  impossible  that  that 
system  can  work  well;  and  it  is  more  important  now  because  yoa 
have  introduced  the  title  of  sub-lieutenant.  The  old  idea  in  the 
Army  is  first  and  second  lieutenant.  Now  yoa  have  mates  made 
sub-lieutenants,  the  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants  generally  will 
be  taken  to  resemble  the  first  and  second  lieutenants  in  the  Army,  and 
the  lieutenant's  position  will  be  even  worse  than  at  present." 
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The  gallant  Naval  Companion  of  the  Bath  has  most  graphically 
described  the  confusion  worse  confounded  in  the  tranches  bom- 
barding the  enemy^s  lines  and  fortifications,  by  criptains  of  seamen 
being  subalterned  by  the  title  of  lieutenant,  and  colonels  of  seamen, 
being  only  captained  by  the  military  corps  in  joint  expeditionary 
service,  where  the  "  forlorn  hope*'  and  the  scaling  ladder  parties  led 
to  the  attack  on  the  Redan,  and  when  the  Queen  Sovereign  of  the 
British  Empire,  the  Lady  Generalissima  of  Her  Majesty's  Sea  and 
Land  Forces,  distributed  the  royal  decoration,  the  Victoria  Cross, 
the  only  colonel  was  a  Naval  colonel — a  captain,*  and  the  only 
ensign  was  a  naval  ensign — a  midshipman,  among  those  devoted 
brethren  in  the  deadly  breach  who  won  the  Cross  of  Valour, 

"The  anomalies  which  it  leads  to  on  shore  in  civil  life  are  very 
great ;  and,  in  fact,  the  distinction  is  generally  utterly  unknown. 
I  should  like  to  mention  a  recent  case  which  occurred  in  our  great 
mercantile  port  of  Liverpool,  because  it  illustrates  this  matter  very 
strikingly.  Lord  Lyons  flag  captain,  who  took  such  a  distinguish- 
ed part  in  the  war  before  Sebastopol,  was  lying  with  his  ship  in 
Liverpool  Harbour  when  the  Mayor's  dinner  was  given,  and  as  he 
was  sitting  down  on  the  right  of  the  Mayor,  a  young  captain  in  the 
Array,  in  the  recruiting  service,  was  handed  by  the  Mayor  to  the 
place.  He  requested  the  other  officer  to  move  to  his  left,  because 
said  he,  '  You  know  the  Army  always  comes  before  the  Navy.' 
The  young  captain  in  the  Army  was  placed  on  his  right,  while  the 
old  captain  in  the  Navy,  with  still  higher  position  as  a  C.B.,  was 
made  to  give  way  to  him,  and  that  by  an  official  in  a  great  mercan- 
tile port  like  Liverpool.  I  think  that  that  shows  how  ignorant  men 
generally  are  of  the  distinction.'' 

It  is  nothing  remarkable  for  a  mayor  not  to  know  his  right  hand 
from  his  left,  but  it  is  something  to  be  recorded  that  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Crimean  medals  to  the  naval  and  military  officers, 
seamen  and  soldiers,  by  the  hand  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Qaeen, 
the  then  Naval  Lordships  winked  at  the  Military  authorities 
marahalling  the  Navy  in  the  rear  of  the  Army  in  St.  Jame&'s  Park, 
although  by  immemorial  prescription  the  Navy  takes  the  right  of 
Army  in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign,  as  the  Ministers  of  State 
fully  acknowledged  by  historical  explanation  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Mais  c'etait  de  la  mouiarde  aprh  diner ;  in  plain 
English,  After  the  battle,  the  mustard  blister  to  the  Navy's 
woands,  and  the  court  plaster  to  the  Ajrmy's. 

Captain  Sulivan's  evidence  elucidates  many  important  reasons 
and  causes  in  support  of  the  alteration  of  Naval  titles. 

Question  2,*307.  "You  would  make  no  alteration  in  the  titles 
of  the  admirals?"— "  No,  a  Naval  officer  does  not  attain  his  real 
position  until  he  becomes  an  admiral."  (Because  all  the  world 
round,  especially  the   lady   part   of  it,    know   that  admirals   and 

*  Captain  William  Peel,  C.B ,  midshipman,  E.  Si.  John  Daniel,  Captain  Peel's 
tide-de-camp. 
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generals  are  eqaal  in  rank,  tide,  and  precedence,  lienoe  equal 
deference  and  attention  by  all  Her  Majest^'^  ^ratefal  sabjecta  to 
those  defenders  of  their  country  by  sea  and  land. 

2.308.  *'  What  alteration  have  you  to  make,  if  any,  in  the  rank  of 
captain?''— "As  we  have  the  old  title  of  commodore,  which  every 
one  understands,  and  people  could  not  very  well  call  a  Naval 
officer  a  colonel,  I  would  at  once  give  it  to  the  captains,  which 
would  answer  every  purpose." 

Commodore  is  a  comprehensive  and  dignified  title,  famed  ia 
song  and  story ;  and  if  a  titled  heiress  had  a  commodore  and  a 
colonel  presented  to  her,  equally  fine  fellows,  the  one  bedizened  in 
blue  and  gold,  sans  eperons,  but  with  gold  epaulettes,  the  other 
in  scarlet  and  gold  and  spurs,  but  sans  epaulettes,  her  ladysliip 
would  blush  under  the  embarras  de  richesses,  but  decide  the  pre- 
ference by  a  glance  from  the  spurs  to  the  epaulettes,  the  cynosure 
of  ladies'  eye9.  But  if  the  now  inferiorly  titled  Captain  £.N.  stood 
front  ranked  with  the  colonel,  the  glance  from  the  epaulettes  to 
the  spurs  would  decide  tiie  marriage  settlement  on  the  colonel,  at 

f»ride  governed  her  selection  to  be  a  colonel's  rather  than  a  captain's 
ady. 

2.309.  "  Then  the  commanders  have  an  excellent  title  now,  the 
only  one  that  places  the  officer  in  a  proper  position,  but  even  then 
he  is  generally  called  a  captain,  so  that  it  confounds  the  two.  If 
there  was  a  distinct  title,  he  never  would  be  called  anything  but  a 
commander." 

This  expressive  description  of  the  anomaly  and  confusion  which 
arise  in  Naval  titles  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  royal  dockyards, 
from  commanders  being  by  general  courtesy  and  custom  styled 
captains,  may  yet  increase  the  tendency  of  opinion  to  make  the 
commanders'  title  a  distinct  one,  and  superior  to  the  title  of  captain 
by  giving  it  to  tiie  Naval  lieutenant. 

We  may  incidentally  bring  to  notice  that  it  happens  very  con^ 
venieutly  for  the  press  to  clasps  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  in  one  muster-roll  after  the  state  levees  and  draw- 
ing-rooms held  by  the  Sovereign,  the  Prince  or  Princesses: 
therefore,  a  kind  of  Court  Ouide  authority  to  all  who  know  no 
better,  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  that  all  captains  and 
lieutenants  are  equal,— but  as  commanders  are  not  captains,  they  are 
mustered  separately  according  to  the  letter  of  their  Sovereign's 
commissions.  Commanders  BN.,  and  above  their  superiors  the 
Captains  B..N.,  who  are  ranked  and  filed  with  captains  of  marching 
regiments.  However  a  word  to  the  wise  Lord  Chamberlain  from 
the  Royal  Naval  Lieutenant,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Alfred, 
K.C.,  would  clap  a  compressor  stopper  on  the  false  muster  roll 
from  running  out  of  the  Queen's  household,  which  disrates  the 
captains  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war  to  the  level  with  captains  of 
companies,  horse  and  foot,  artillery  and  engineers,  marines  and 
militia. 
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The  evidence  of  the  late  Beverend  William  Harvey,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Committee  of  the  Executive  Naval  Officers,  formed  for 
the  preparation  of  memorials  for  increase  of  full  and  lialf  pay,  cor- 
roborates the  evidence  of  the  present  Bear-Admiral  Sulivan  and 
Yice-Admiral  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  and  the  general  opinion  of 
the  officers  who  attended  the  Committee  room. 

''Question  6^0.  "  Is  there  not  al^K)  a  considerable  desire  on  the 
part  of  many  officers  that  the  titles  whicii  designate  the  ranks  of 
officers  in  the  Navy  should  be  changed,  so  that  on  service  with  the 
Army  which  is  now  more  frequent  than  formerly,  there  should  not 
be  that  dij^similarity  of  title,  which  leads  to  the  confusion  of  rantcP^' 
— "  Yes  ;  many  officers  are  anxious  that  there  should  be  some  altera- 
tion in  their  titles,  which  are  not  understood  by  civilians,  or  even 
by  the  Army,  as*  Naval  officers  have  discovered  when  tliey  are 
serving  with  the  Army/' 

This  misunderstanding  has  since  occurred  in  Japan  with  the 
marines,  disembarked  with  the  Naval  brigade  under  Captain 
Alexander,  of  the  Euryalus,  the  flagship  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Vice-Admiral  Kuper,  C.B.,  as  elucidated  by  the  official 
despatches*  N'importe,  the  Naval  Brigade  won  the  three  Victoria 
Crosses.*  But,  happily,  with  the  emulous  spirit  of  fraternity,  the 
Naval,  Marine  and  Military  Forces  marched  and  manmuvred  together 
in  Jamaica,  sitting  on  courts-martials,  and  commanding  each  other's 
corps  according  to  rank  and  seniority.  A  Naval  lieutenant  com«- 
manded  120  men,  seamen,  marines,  and  artillerymen,  and  the 
bris^adier-general  ordered  the  gunboats,  commanded  by  lieutenants 
and  commanders,  on  service  of  embarking  and  disembarking  the 
combined  expedition,  like  a  regular  built  Naval  commodore* 

They  were  exciting  moments  of  emergency  which  demanded 
"sharp  the  word,  quick  the  motion/^  The  Brigadier-Oeneral  had 
a  ne^ro  lad  haltered  to  his  stirrup,  and  a  revolver  to  his  head,  so 
that  both  understood  each  other.  The  negro  to  tell  the  truth  and 
the  names  of  the  murderous  negroes,  or  else  "  pop  goes  the  weazel.'' 
And  when  the  two  Naval  lieutenants  (captains  of  seamen)  and  the 
Military  ensign  sentenced,  by  their  naval  and  military  court-martial| 
the  miscreants  to  be  hanged,  after  a  fair  and  open  trial,  the 
Brigadier- Commode-General  signed  their  death  warrants,  rather 
an  unpleasant  but  an  imperative  doty,  but  which  arret<ted  the 
savage  assassins'  shot  and  steel,  extinguished  their  fire-brands,  and 
prevented  their  rapine  and  outrages, 

"  Wi'  mair  o'  horrible  and  awfu' 
Which  even  to  name  wad  be  unlawfuV' 
because  their  horrors  of  horrors  should  be  nameless  even  in  a  pro- 
fessional Magazine.     The  statesman -like  decision  of    the  civilian 
Governor,  the  "  sharp  the  word,"  and  the  "  quick  the  motion^'  of 
the  small  but  united  Naval  and  Military  bands  afloat  and  ashore, 

^  MidshipmaQ,  the  Naval  Ensign  and  aide-de-camp,  Duncan  Gordon  Boyei. 
Captain  of  after-guard,  Thomaa  Pride ;  teaman  William  Seeley. 
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saved  the  beautiful  and  valuable  colony  Jainiica,  the  brightest  West 
Indian  jewel  from  beins^  sacrilegiously  snatched  by  rebellious  and 
barbarous  villains  from  Britannia's  diadem. 

And,  at  Rochdale,  on  Wednesday  evening,  what  were  Mr. 
Bright's  ignis  Jatuus  descriptions  of  the  two  naval  lieutenants,  cap- 
tains of  seamen,  and  the  military  ensign,  who  tried  the  rebel  Gordon, 
the  accomplished  traitor  and  letter-writer.  "That  the  execution  of 
that  unfortunate  man  Gordon  was  in  all  its  parts,  in  his  transference 
from  the  place  where  he  was  arrested,  in  his  being  handed  over  to 
a  court  formed,  it  is  said,  of  two  lieutenants  and  an  ensign,  or 
some  such  inferior  officers,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  be- 
fore that  tribunal,  in  the  manner  in  which  he  was  treated  after  his 
mock  trial — 1  say  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  is  a  mass  of  ille- 
gality, and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  judi^e  who  sits  upon  the  bench  in 
this  United  Kingdom  who,  speaking  in  his  private  capacity,  would 
doubt  for  one  single  moment  that  Gordon  was  murdered.'' 

The  words  of  "  some  such  inferior  officers/'  when  speaking  of 
two  naval  lieutenants,  of  the  rank  and  precedence  of  military  cap- 
tains, are  alone  sufficient  to  cause  a  change  of  their  inferior  title, 
to  their  superior  and  appropriate  one  of  captain  of  seamen,  and 
as  to  their  being  "youths"  "striplings"  "  beardless  hoys,"  Lieu- 
tenant Brand  of  the  Aboukir  by  his  standing,  28th  June,  1859,  is 
probably  27  years  of  age,  and  Lieutenant  Oxley*  of  the  Wolverine 
7th  November,  1861,  above  the  age  of  25  years. 

These  observations  may  be  supported  by  the  facts,  that  a  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Navy,  when  appointed  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  separate 
commaikd  of  one  Her  Majesty's  vessels  of  war,  not  being  a  lender, 
is  styled  in  his  commission,  "  Lieutenant  and  Commander,"  and 
can  sit  by  the  Naval  Discipline  Act,  as  a  member  of  a  Naval  Court 
Martial,  if  of  the  age  of  21 ;  and  in  reality  he  is  a  governor  of  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  floating  castles  and  garrisons,  having  a  crew  of 
seamen,  marines  and  marine  artillerymen,  as  the  rebels,  murderers, 
burglars  and  incendiaries  found  to  their  discomfiiure  when  sent 
flying  by  the  shells  from  the  great  gun  and  howitzers  of  the  Onyx 
gun-vessel. 

To  conclude  the  evidence  in  support  of  a  change  in  Naval  titles. 

Question  681.  to  the  Reverend  W.  Harvey.  "It  is  not  the  fact 
that  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  Navy  corresponds  precisely  with 
the  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  Army  I  A  senior-lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
of  above  eight  years'  standing  ranks  with  a  major  in  the  Army,  but 
the  juniur-lieuteiiants  in  the  Navy  with  captains  in  the  Army." 

And  other  Orders  in  Council  superadd,  that  the  pensions  to  the 
widows  and  compassionate  allowances  to  orphan  children  of  the 
Naval  lieutenants  of  eight  years' standing  and  of  majors  in  the  Army, 

♦  Another  report  has  since  given  the  name  of  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Errington  of  the 
Wolverine,  in  command  of  the  Onyx  gun  boat,  and  Lieutenant  Brand,  in  command 
9f  the  Nettle  gun-boat,  and  both  these  officers  designated  "  Second  Ueuleiuats/' 
18  if  Marine  Officers. 
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tiuU  be  equal  aec(»d]Dg  to  relative  and  aabstantive  rank.  But  here 
fqoal  justice  ends.  The  pensions  for  loss  of  eye^  or  limb^  or  wounds 
equal  to  such  loss,  are  not  equal  to  the  pensions  in  such  cases 
granted  to  the  captains  and  majors  in  the  Army.  A  captain  in  the 
Army  receives  £100  per  annum  for  loss  of  limb,  &c.,  the  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy,  JBQl  Ss.  onlv  per  annum  1 

The  Brevet  military  and  marine  major  obtains  an  increase  of  2s. 
per  diem,  to  the  pay  of  their  regimental  rank,  in  all,  13s.  7d., 
whilst  the  daily  pay  of  the  Naval  lieutenant  of  eight  years'  standing, 
though  virtually  the  naval  major,  remains  at  lOs.  if  a  junior-lien* 
tenant  in  his  ship. 

The  uniform  of  the  Naval  lieutenant  of  eight  years'  standing,  though 
be  is  of  major's  rank,  remains  the  same  in  undress,  two  stripes  of 
balf-inch  gold  lace  on  the  cuffs  on  his  coat,  but  when  in  epaulettes, 
a  star  over  the  anchor  within  the  orescent  denotes  his  military  rank 
of  major.  Yet  what  individual  on  earth  or  water  can  recognise  the 
naval  lieutenant  of  eight  years'  standing,  by  his  undress  nniform^  con- 
stantly worn  on  general  duty,  or  by  his  subaltern  title,  lieutenant, 
conversationally  mei^ed  to  Mister,  to  hold  the  rank  of  regimental 
major  in  the  Army  ? 

A  captain  of  Marines,  brevet  major  in  the  Army,  may  be  in  com- 
pany with  his  messmate,  a  naval  lieutenant  of  eight  years'  standing, 
both  in  undress  uniforms,  and  passing  a  military  guard-room,  the 
naval   lieutenant  with  his  two  striped  cuffs,  the  insignia  of  the 
junior  naval  lieutenant  who  ranks  with  a  military  captain,  is  en- 
titled only  to  the  sentry's  '*  carry  arms."  But  "  turn  out  the  guard/' 
to  salute  the  field-officer,  the  brevet  major  of  Marines,  because 
His  bonnie  starr'd  and  laced  collar ! 
Shows  that  he  is  of  major's  honour. 
A  stripe  of  quarter-inch  gold  lace,  above  the  two  stripes  of  half- 
inch  on  the  cuffs  of  the  coat  of  the  senior  naval  lieutenant^  and  his 
title,  first  captain  of  seamen. 

Would  show  that  he's  of  major's  honour  I  \ 

Thongh  laced  on  cuffs,  instead  of  collar. 
What  simple  alterations  in  uniform  and  title,  but  most  signifi- 
cant to  raise  the  Boyal  Naval  Lieutenants  to  their  proper  position 
in  the  Navy,  Army  and  Marines  and  by  their  title  alone  in  general 
sodety. 

In  the  Boyal  United  Service  Institution,  there  is  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  ''Naval  rank,  a  naval  wrong,  and  a  national  injury,"  the 
only  copy,  we  believe,  extant,  which  years  ago,  clearly  demon- 
strated the  urgency  of  a  change  in  naval  titles,  and  since  proved 
correct  in  letter  and  spirit,  in  the  Naval  and  Military  operations 
succeMvely  in  the  Crimea,  India,  China,  Japan  and  Jamaica.  Had 
captain  of  seamen  been  the  title  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy 
in  military  command  on  shore  opposed  to  the  hordes  of  the 
villanoQs,  heathenish,  and  atrocious  wretches,  in  murderous  re- 
bcllicw  against  God  and  man,  woman  and  cbild^  in  Jamaioa,  we 
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should  not  sow  been  pestered  with  the  ravings  of  the  diseiFeeted 
radicals  and  wining  tractarians  at  ''  the  inbnman  massacre  of  homan 
beings  bj  the  oourt-martial  sentence  of  '  three  yooths/  *  three  strip* 
lings/  'three  beardless  boys/  and  'somesnch  inferior  officers' " 
of  Mr.  Brigbt^s  imagination. 

The  eridence  of  Yice-admiral  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  E.C.6.  a 

Sraetical  and  distinguished  offio^,  is  of  importance  on  the  subject  of 
Taval  rank  in  answer  to  questions  bj  the  Committee  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

1240  by  Sir  John  Hay.  ''  With  reference  to  the  plans  which  have 
been  suggested  for  changing  the  names  of  the  various  ranks  of 
Naval  officers,  especially  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  it  has  been  stated, 
that  while  in  the  Crimea  and  in  China,  Naval  officers  were  con- 
stantly serving  in  the  Army,  and  mistakes  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  fact  of  the  rank  of  lieotenmut  in  the  Navy  corresponding  with 
the  rank  of  captain.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  ad* 
vantage  in  changing  the  titles  of  the  Naval  ranks  in  order  to  meet 
the  diffieulty  ?  1  do  not  know  what  you  are  to  call  the  lieutenants. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  when  serving  with  the  Army,  a  captain  in 
the  Army  must  be  naturally  supposed  to  be  the  senior-office, 
the  only  diffienlty  is  what  you  are  to  call  the  lieutenants.'' 

1241.  The  proposal  is  to  call  the  captains  in  the  Navy,  Com* 
modores,  and  to  tnmsfer  the  title  of  captain  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Navy,  leaving  the  commanders  as  they  are,  should  you  approve  of 
thai  chai^  ?  It  requires  some  consideration.  All  I  am  dear  about 
is,  that  there  is  sometimes  an  inconvenience  when  yon  are  serving 
with  tha  Avmy  between  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Army,  and  liea* 
tenant  in  the  Navy ;  I  have  seen  the  inconvenience  and  difficulties 
connected  with  it/' 

The  proposal  to  diange  the  titles  in  this  question  1241,  and  the 
answer  thcceto  is  consequentiiU. 

1242.  Chairman.  Is  it  an  inconvenienee  of  such  a  nature  thai 
you  think  some  alteration  is  requisite  or  not  P  It  is  only  a  question 
as  to  what  you  are  to  call  them.  As  to  changing  the  old  established 
"captain,''  into  a  '' eoaimodore,"  that  requires  a  little  considera- 
tion ;  I  think  it  desirable,  if  you  coald  do  it.  (It  can  be  done  by 
styling  the  ''commodores,"  flag  commodores,  which  would  hie 
more  expressive  of  equality  with  brigadier-generals.) 

The  evidence  of  Captain  A.  C.  Key  R.N.,  C.B.,  at  present  com- 
manding the  ExceUenl^  gunnery  ship,  is  equally  conoinsive  as  to 
the  advantage  of  a  change  in  Naval  titles. 

2026..  A  proposfd  has  been  menticmed  before  the  Committee^ 
which  was  to  change  the  titles  of  the  different  ranks  in  the  Navy, 
more  especially  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  the  reason  given  was 
that  when  serving  in  al£ance  with  other  Powers,  and  where  there 
was  a  combination  of  land  and  sea  forces,  some  difficulties  have 
arisen  on  account  of  the  faet  that  the  rank  of  the  Naval  lieutenant 
eorcesponds  with,  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  Army«    It  has  beea 
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niggested  that  the  captatni  might  be  called  oommodores^  and  lieu- 
tenants  captains.  What  is  your  opinion  apon  that  P  I  have  heard 
of  a  great  many  mistakes  being  made  on  accoaut  of  the  difference 
of  those  ranks  in  the  two  services,  and  I  am  favourable  to  a  change. 

2029.  Would  yon  have  a  lieutenant  at  sea  called  eaptain?  If  lieu- 
tenants are  called  captains  in  the  Navy  List^  they  would  be  so  called 
on  all  occasions,  it  would  cause  great  confusion  at  first,  but  there 
tt  sQofa  a  jarring  between  the  ranks  in  the  Nary  and  the  Army 
that  I  think  a  change  should  be  made.''  (This  jarring^  produces 
jealousy  in  the  fleet  between  the  Naval  lieutenant^  Naval  sub-lieu- 
tenants, and  the  captains  and  lieutenants  of  the  Marines.  Prevent 
that  iarring,  by  an  equality  of  Naval  and  Marine  titles,  then  social 
fntemity  would  be  cherished  afloat,  and  in  the  Naval  and  Marine 
brigades  on  shore.) 

Captain  Key  of  the  Naval  gunnery  ship,  has  generally  twenty 
Naval  lieutenants  und^  his  command  for  practical  instruction,  the 
working  of  field  piece,  (including  field  battery)  company,  battalion 
and  light  infantry  drills,  yet  these  captains  and  majors  of  Naval 
gunnery  from  field  pieces  to  800-pounders  are  only  termed  Misters. 
'  Mestieurs/  as  La  Fleur  would  exclaim^ '  e^est  diroger  d,  la  noblesse 
mnfule/ 

The  proposal  for  changes  in  Naval  titles  was  not  to  include  those 
above  that  of  captain ;  we  are,  however  of  opinion,  that  the  change  of 
title,  ''  admiral  of  the  fleet,  to  that  of  «etf-marshal  is  of  paramount 
con^deration  to  front  rank  it  with  military  nobility,  the  ''field 
marshal.''  The  admiral  of  the  fleet  possesses  a  similar  staff  of 
dignity.  A  baton  of  Royal  Naval  blue,  surmounted  with  a  gold 
erown.  The  field  marshal,  a  baton  of  military  scarlet,  surmounted 
with  a  gold  crown.  If  in  the  next  Navy  List,  ''  sea  marshals,'^ 
appeared  instead  of  admirals  of  the  fleet,  there  would  be  direct 
proof,  by  titles  and  batons,  that 

Sea  Marshal,  Sir  William  |  [  Field  Marshal,  the  Bight 
Parker  Bart,  G.C.B.,  (First  j  I  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Blakeney, 
and  principal  Naval  Aide-de- 1  IG.C.B.,  G.C.H.,  Colonel-in- 
camp  to  the  Queen.)  f  i  Chief  Rifle  Brigade,  Governor 

Sea   Marshal,   Sir  Lucius  > '•J^J /^f  £''^!f^ Ho^^^^^^^^ 
Curtis,  Bart,  K.C.B.  (  ^^^^  ]     »^eld  Marshal  Right  Hon. 


\         j  Viscount     Qougli,     G.C.B., 


eea  Marshal,  Sir  Thomas!  I  K.P.,    K  S  L,     Colonel 

John  Coehrane,  G.C.B.  ]  [  Horse  Guards,  and  Colonel 

i  \  60th  Rifles. 
Tlie  Navy  List  should  also  front  rank,  as  admirals  are  front 
naked  with  generals. 

Flag  Commodore!!.  .        .        .    with  Brigadier  Generals. 

Commodores,  (present  captains)  „     Colonels. 

Commanders,  as  at  present,        •  „    Lieutenant  Colonels. 

First  Captains  of  seamen,    eight  years' 
standing,  present  lieutenants,  „    Major.  ^         , 
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.Capfains  of  neamen  ander  eight  vearsj  with   Captains* 

]jieutenant9,  present  sob-IieutenaotSy      „    Lieutenants. 

Naval  Ensigns  by  Order,  present 

midshipmen,  .  •  •  ,,  Ensigns. 
The  la^t  quarterly  "  Navy  List/'  for  a  wonder,  appears  without 
any  removals,  resis^nations,  dismissals,  or  desertions  of  Naval  lieu- 
tenants. Prom  January  1864,  till  1865  inclusive,  there  were 
successively  five  removals,  seven  resignations,  nine  dismissals  and 
one  desertion  of  lieutenants  of  the  Navy,  from  Her  Majesty's 
Service.  Would  it  not  be  considered  worthy  of  inquiry  into  the 
cause  if  twenty -two  captains  had  been  so  disposed  of  from  the 
Army  ?  The  cause  is  comprehensively  explained,  for  the  majority  of 
the  Naval  lieutenants  having  been  so  summarily  tamed  adrift  from 
so  honourable  a  profession  by  the  proof  that,  from  their  being  only 
misters,  whilst  their  marine  shipmates  are  captains,  they  are  nci 
supported  iti  their  position  of  responsibility  and  rank  in  the  fleet, 
otherwise  than  subaltern  officers  as  their  title  of  lieutenant  ap- 
plies. 

The  Admiralty  are  informed  of  the  great  number  of  sub-lieuten- 
ants and  midshipmen  who  are  removed  from  the  Navy  for  qoes-  - 
tionable  causes,  and  resignations  in  consequence  of  dissatisfaction, . 
the  sub-lieutenants  as  commissioned  officers  being  kept  in 
the  gun-room  mess,  when  their  ,  subordinate  officers  the 
second-lieutenants  of  marines  mess  in  the  ward  room — and  the 
midshipmen  to  strut,  until  they  pass  for  Naval  lieutenants,  in 
coat9,  with  white  patches  on  the  collar,  the  menial  badges  of  livery 
footmen,  and  a  carving  knife  stuck  by  their  side — when  their 
equals  the  marine  second  lieutenants  are  uniformed  and  sworded  ao* 
cording  to  their  recognized  rank. 

,  These  Naval  subordinates,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  having  been 
trained  and  nautically  educated  at  the  country's  expense  in  training- 
ships  and  sailing  vessels,  are  qualified  for  superintending  ship 
duties  on  deck  and  aloft,  and  become  essential  to  the  discipline 
and  order  of  the  between  decks — therefore  the  numerous  removals 
of  these  experienced  officers  from  seagoing  ships  must  tend  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  service  in  general. 

Give  the  qualified  midshipman  at  sixteen  a  Naval  ensign's  uni- 
fprm,  and  to  the  executive  officers  professionally  superior  titles,  then 
their  lordships  vvould  check  the  junior  officers  from  quitting  the 
service  for  any  other  profession,  and  confer  the  greatest  boon  to 
the  Navy  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  a  corporal  proudly 
declared  that,  "  he  would  sooner  be  a  corporal  of  drago<^ns 
than  an  admiral  at  sea,"  to  that  of  Queen  of  Victoria,  whose 
Order  in  (Council  could  equalise  the  titles  of  officers  in  her  Majesty's 
sea  and  land  forces,  with  tho^e  of  Naval  and  Military  Ensigns  up  to 
tiipselof  sea-mar^hal8  and  field-marshals,  and  prevent  the  enrolling  of 
Naval  captains,  (s^ea  colonels,)  with  Military  captains  in  the  muster 
roll  of  til     Queen's  levees  and  drawing-rooms,  and  the  echo  of  the 
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court  eackoo-cry^-captains  m  the  Navy  'and  Army  are  all  alike 
captains,  in  the  roll-call  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office. 

Style  the  Royal  Naval  Captain  ''  commodore*'  in  the  reign  of 
Qoeen  Victoria,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  the  corporal's  prefer- 
ence in  that  of  Queen  Anne,  bat  that  of,  ^'  I  would  sooner  be  a 
a  commodore  of  one  ship  of  war,  than  a  colonel  of  dragoon  horsc^s/' 


MUSKETRY  PRACTICE  IN  THE   ARMY  DURING  THE 
YEAR  18645. 

Oar  army  is  very  small  compared  to  that  of  any  of  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe,  and  therefore  its  thorough  efBcienc?  alone  can 
be  the  guaratitee  of  that  position  which  we  have  a  right  to  hold 
amidst  the  nations.  To  be  eqnal  to  the  requirements  of  our 
"  situation,'*  every  British  doldier  should  be,  at  least,  and  in  every 
respect,  snperior  to  ten  foreigners,  whoever  they  may  be ;  and  in 
no  respect  can  he  afford  to  be  less  qualified  than  in  musketry  or  the 
power  of  accurate  shooting.  For  this  training  of  the  British  soldier 
the  nation  cheerfully  pays  a  considerable  sum  per  annum  — not  less 
than  £69,740,  being  expended  on  our  Schools  of  Musketry  at 
Hytbe  and  Fleetwood,  besides  additional  pay  to  the  musketry 
instructors  of  the  regiments,  which,  although  very  small  in  itself, 
amounts  to  a  respectable  sum  per  annum. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  without  some  little  concern  that  we  find — 
not^  indeed,  any  retrogradation — but  certainly  no  improvement  in 
ihe  shooting  of  the  army  generally,  during  the  past  year — a  result 
which  we  could  scarcely  deem  possible^  with  reference  to  the  fact 
that  every  year  since  the  establishment  of  the  Schools  of  Musketry, 
has  strikingly  increased  this  most  desirable  efficiency  in  shooting 
throughout  the  British  Army. 

Nor  is  the  cause  of  this  want  of  progress  less  surprising,  since 
it  happens  to  be  the  neglect  of  that  which  is  so  emphatically  insisted 
on  in  the  Regulations  of  Musketry — ^the  practices  of  Position 
Drill.  Major-General  Hoy,  the  Inspector-General  of  Musketry, 
speaks  very  plainly  on  this  startling  fact  in  his  Annual  Report  just 
issued.     He  says  : — 

"I  would  remark  that  if  I  have  not  been  able  to  report  improve- 
ment in  the  shooting  of  the  army  generally,  I  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
that  the  cause  is  solely  attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  men  are  not 
habituated  to  the  proper  position  in  handling  their  rifles. 

"  Having  closely  watched  the  men  at  practice,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  shooting  is-  not  better,  but  that  it  is  so  good.  The  man 
who  is  not  trained  to  the  proper  position  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
recruit,  and  confirmed  in  ana  habituated  to  it  during  the  ordinary 
weekly  drills  and  parades  (and  a  very  little  time  will  suffice,  if  often 
repeated,)  cannot  possibly  fire  in  the  same  position  twice^unning. 


partieolarly  when  shooting  on  the  knee—- ta  essential  position  for 
effective  YoUey-firing,  and  for  long-range  shooting." 

Thus,  for  the  Grst  time  we  think,  a  very  significant  hint  is  given 
to  our  armj— men  and  iDstniotors — that  *'  the  great  object/'  as  it 
is  emphatically  called,  of  all  their  training  has,  dnriiig  the  past 
year,  been  slighted  or  neglected.  But,  as  we  have  stated,  there  is, 
apparently,  no  falling  off  in  efficiency;  and  perhaps  it  may  be 
thought  that  we  should  be  satisfied  with  the  sUtionary  '^figure  of 
merit,"  without  exacting  more,  since  it  is  really  very  imposing. 
Indeed  it  is  rather  a  curions  fact  that  the  figure  of  merit  of  the 
best  shooting  regiments  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was  last  year. 
The  2nd  Battalion  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Ouards  still  stands,  as 
last  year,  at  the  head  of  the  list,  claiming  the  high  figure  of  117*31 
points — ^which  unmistakeably  means  that  the  proportion  of  '*  dead 
shots"  must  be  formidable  in  that  battalion.  The  4th  battalion  of 
the  60th  Bifles  figures  next  at  112*01,  as  last  year,  followed  pretty 
closely  by  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and  six  more 
battalions  or  regiments,  against  five  last  year,  all  of  them  ranging 
over  100  per  cent,  in  their  **  Figure  of  Merit  the  sixth  being  the 
26th  Foot,  scoring  101*45  points.  The  ^*  order  of  merit^'  in  which 
these  regiments  stand  is  as  follows. 

1.  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  2nd  Battalion^      117*37 

2.  60th  Rifles,  4th  Battalion.       .  .     112-01 
8.  Grenadier  Guard,  1st  Battalion.           .     111*57 

4.  49th  Foot 109*92 

£.  7tk  Depdt  Battalion.    .  .     109*04 

6.  Bifle  Brigade,  1st  Battalion.     .  .    10757 

7.  15th  De^t  Battalion.  .  .     108-85 

8.  26th  Foot       .  .  .  .     101-45 

Last  year  thirteen  regiments  ranged  in  their  order  of  merit  from 
98*47  to  81-11.  This  year  we  find  sevoiteen  Begimenta  in  that 
category,  which,  perhaps,  the  reader  will  consider  a  decided 
improvement  in  spite  of  tne  yery  laudable  discontent  of  the  veteran 
Inspector-General,  who,  we  know,  goes  on  himself  improving  from 
vear  to  year  in  his  magnificent  shooting,  as  all  will  testify  who  have 
had  the  pleasore  of  witnessing  his  performance  at  Hythe. 

The  order  of  merit  of  these  seventeen  regiments  ia  as  follovt  :«- 

1.  Coldstream  Guards,  2nd  Battalion.     .    98*47 

2.  88th  Foot        ......    97*87 

8.  3401      „ 96-65 

4.  Grenadier  Guards,  2nd  Battalion        •    98*88 

5.  47fch  Foot 98*48 

6.  42nd  Highlanders 91-58 

7.  6th  Foot,  lat  Battalion.     .        •        .    91-19 

8.  8th      ''  «  ...     88-56 

9.  80th    "  «  ...     87-25 

10.  87th  Fusiliers 85-28 

11.  Coldstream  Guards,  1st  Battalion.     .    85-21 
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12.  68rd  Foot M04 

18.  58rd      „ 88-86 

14  Bifle  Brigmda,  4th  Battolion.  .    8876 

15.  86th  Foot.        .        .        .  .      •        •    82-54 

16.  Ghrenadier  Ouards^  2nd  Battalion*      .    81-57 

17.  41st  Foot 81-11 

To  which  we  may  add  as  ranging  nearly  up  to  that  mark,  the 
foIlowiDg  regiments. 

2l8t  Fusiliers^  Ist  Battalion,    .    80-74 
55th  Foot..        .        .        .        .    80-74 

16th  Depdt  Battalion.        .        •     78-85 
98th  Foot         .         .        •  78-88 

The  ^reat  majority  of  the  regiinents  stand,  as  last  year,  in  the 
yery'satufiiotory  position  of  the  Figure  of  Merit  from  78-85  to  60-02, 
which  seems  to  show  that  about  one-half  of  the  regiments  could 
''bag''  their  enemy,  at  any  distance,  when  required.  These  regi- 
Bienta  are  as  follows : — 


1.  16thI>epAt  BottaUon. 

78-86 

2.  98th  Foot 

78-88 

8.  lat  FxMt,  2nd  Battalion. 

77-78 

4.  eth  Depftt  BottaUon.      . 

77-28 

.     5.  45th  Foot 

77-08 

6.  64th  Foot 

76-69 

7.  100th  Foot 

76-81 

8.  85th  Light  Infetntrj,      . 

74-76 

9.  24th  Foot,  lit  Battalion. 

71-89 

10.69th      „                „       . 

71-86 

IL  38th      „                „  .     . 

71-08 

12.  14th  Pepftt  BbttaUon. 

70-97 

18.  Srd  Foot,  2nd  Battalion. 

70-81 

14  5th  Depdt  Battalion.      . 

70-68 

15.  13th  Idglit  Infwtry.  Irt  Battalion. 

70-66 

16.  7th  Fnsiliera,  2nd  Battalion. 

70-42 

17.  29th  Foot 

70-18 

18.  22nd  Foot,  2nd  Battalion. 

70-18 

19.  11th    „      Irt                  ,  J 
^20.  28rdFa8ilier«,  2nd    V^  ^M\ 
21.  73rd  Foot     .    .          '  . 

69-66    - 

69-48 

22.  24th    „        8nd  Battalion. 

69-08 

28.  87th    „ 

67-64 

24.  Soots  FnsOiec  Gnarda,  Irt  Battalion. 

6707 

25.  4th  Dep6t  BaiitaUon.      . 

66-51 

26.  22nd    „ 

66-26 

27.  92nd  Highlanders. 

66-28 

28.  78th 

66-04 

29.  19th  Foot,  Ist  Battalion. 

66-68 

30.  Srd  Depdt  Battalion.      . 

66-28 

81.  8l8t  Foot 

66*21 
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82.  15fh  Foot,  1st  Battalion. 
88.  12th    ^      2Dd    .     „ . 

84.  18th  Light  In&ntry,  2nd  Battalion. 

85.  69th  Foot 

86.  84th  Foot 

87.  9ti>     „      lat  Battalion. 

88.  82nd  „ 

89.  6th  DepM  BattaUon. 

40.  16th  Foot,  lat  Battalion. 

41.  3rd      „     . 

42.  62nd    „     .         .  „ 

43.  15th  2nd  Battalion. 

44.  2nd     „ 

45.  1st  Dep6t  Battalion. 

46.  83rd  Foot 
—47.  Boyal  Engineers.^-.. 

48.  9l8t  Highlanders. 

49.  10th  Foot,  1st  Battalion. 

50.  11th  Depdt  Battalion. 

51.  89th  Poot 

52.  14th      „  Ist  .Battalion. 

58.  17th      „  2nd        „    .     . 
54.  60th  Bifles,  1st  Battalion. 

66.  89th  Foot 

56.  26th .  „  1st  Battalion. 
67  82nd  .Light  Infantry.  . 
68.  75th. Foot     .     . 

59.  45th    „ 

60.  22nd   „    1st  BattaUon. 

61.  36th    „ 

62.  18th.  „  Ist  Battalion. 
68.  6th  Fusiliers,        „ 

64.  10th  Foot,  2nd  Battalion. 

65.  54th .    „        .    . 

66.  60th  Bifles,  2nd  Battalion 

67.  35th  J'oot 

68.  48th.  .. 


70. 
71. 
72. 
78. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 


61st 
28th. 
77th. 
16th 
8th  . 
4th  . 
9th  . 
6th  . 


2nd  Battalion. 


64-81 

63-08 

62-99 

62-71 

62-64 

62-14 

6214 

62-06 

61-98 

61-62 

61-42 

61-27 

60-46 

59-87 

69-30 

59.27  — 

58-96 

68-68 

58-26 

57-36 

67-21 

67.18     . 

66-49 

56-33 

65-52 

56-49 

56-26 

56-00 

64-32 

54-28 

5416 

58-90 

63-68 

63-30 

53-27 

58-26 

52-96 

62-48 

52-12 

61-72 

51-25 

60-91 

50-88 

60-80 

60-23 

6002 
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The  remainder  of  the.regiments  score  from  that  down  to  14*84 
points — ^which  is  that  of.the  3rd  .West  India  Begimeut  (right  wbg,) 
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The  best  shooting  company  in  the  army  during  the  year  is  the 
left  flank  company  of  the  2nd  Battalion  of  Scots  FusiUer  Onardsy 
its  figure  of  merit  being  147*78. 

The  best  shots  in  the  army  in  the  yearly  coarse  of  practice  for 
1864-5,  are  Private  Amos  Wolfern,  4th  Battalion  Bifle  Brigade, 
who  scored  106  points  with  the  Whitworth  rifle,  in  the  first  and 
second  classes ;  and  Colour-Sergeant  John  McDowell,  2nd  Battalion 
16th  Foot,  who  scored  90  points  with  the  Enfield  rifle  in  the  first 
and  second  classes. 

The  best  judge  of  distance  is  Private  B.  Ellis,  Dep6t  58rd  Foot, 
who  obtained  26  points  in  the  first  class.  In  the  dSnd  company  - 
Boyd.fng2neers,  1st  Battalion  1st  Foot,  56th  Foot,  and  [4th 
Batta&on  6Dth  Rifles,  there  are  men  who  have  obtained  a  higher 
score  than  Private  Ellis ;  but  as  such  men  did  so  by  being  exercised 
within  the  distances  prescribed  for  the  third  class,  when  executing 
the  third  period,  oftener  than  the  regulations  authorised  (for,  by 
no  other  means  could  they  obtain  the  scores  recorded  against  their 
names  in  the  annual  returns,)  the  position  of  best  judge  of  distance 
is  assigned  to  Private  Ellis. 

Seven  thousand  and  nine  hundred  men  of  the  several  Regiments 
of  cavalry,  armed  with  the  rifle  carbine,  have  been  exercised  out  of 
a  strength  per  annual  returns  rendered,  exclusive  of  recruits,  and  not 
including  the  household  cavalry-*-of  10,160.  The  figure  of  merit 
of  the  shooting  of  the  cavalry  at  800  yards  is  nearly  26  points,  and 
the  percentage  of  men  in  the  first  and  third  classe8_[n  judging  dis- 
tance is  42  of  the  former  and  eight  of  1"  _  -  -  - 
the  order  of  merit  in  the  cavalry : — 

1.  Ist  Dragoon  Guards. 

2.  7th      „  „       . 
8.  2nd      „  „       . 
4.  Lahore  Light  Horse. 
5.'  10th  Hussars. 
6    16th        „ 

7.  2l8t 

8.  7th  „ 

9.  6th  Dragoons. 

10.  11th  Hussars. 

11.  4th  Dragoon  Guards. 

12.  19th  Hussars. 

13.  Gape  Mounted  Rifles. 

14.  20th  Hussars. 

15.  6th  Dragoon  Guards. 

16.  Cavalry  Dep6t,  Canterbury 

17.  5th  Dragoon  Guards. 

18.  1st  Dragoons. 

19.  14th  Hussars. 

20.  2nd  Dragoons. 

21.  18th  Hussars. 

22.  8rd  Dragoon  Guards. 


;he  latter.    The  following  is 


8403 
8102 
3017 
80-02 
29-95 
2900 
28-40 
2S"^6 
27-76 
27-52 
27-47 
25-41 
25-02 
24-85 
24-36 
24-20 
24-00 
23-54 
22-83 
22-31 
22-08 
18-51 
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Now,  for  cayaliy,  we  submit  that  the  above  figures  of  merit  are  ^erj 
satisfactory.  Whilst  the  adoption  of  rifled  arms  for  mounted  tioope 
infers  an  important  necessity  for  instruction  in  handling  them,  and 
whilst  it  would  be  absurd  as  well  as  useless  to  nlace  an  improTed 
weapon  in  hands  unable  to  use  it  to  the  beat  aavantage,  we  must 
remember  that  there  will  always  be  peculiar  difficulties  to  be  overoome 
by  the  cavalry  soldier  in  applying  the  rules  of  musketry;  and  the 
difficulty  of  habituating  his  horse  to  the  report  of  the  rifle  is  not  the 
least.  His  firing,  therefore,  strictly  depends  upon  his  individual 
exertion,  and  it  becomes  the  complement  of  his  training.  If  it  be 
important  that  the  cavalry  should  know  how  to  manage  their  horaea 
at  all  their  rates  of  movement,  it  is  equally  essentifd  to  complete 
their  training  as  soldiers,  by  teaching  them  how  to  handle  their 
carbine  and  pistol  with  skill  and  precision.  Before  the  African  war 
the  utility  of  fire-arms  in  the  hands  of  cavalry  might  be  doubted ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty  years  has  changed  our  ideas  on 
this  subject,  and  the  officers  who  served  in  the  Algerian  war  have 
acknowledged  that  fire-arms  in  the  hands  of  cavalry  were  not 
restricted  as  some  pretended,  to  the  office  of  signalling  the  approach 
of  the  enemy.  It  is  not  supposed  that  cavalry  skirmishers,  what- 
ever proficiency  they  may  acquire,  can  ever  rival  those  of  the  infantry. 
The  conditions  of  the  fight  are  too  dissimilar  to  admit  of  such  an 
idea ;  but  between  skirmishers  of  the  same  arm,  the  advantage  will 
be  always  with  those  who,  by  progressive  practice,  shall  acquire 
the  greatest  proficiency  in  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

Musketry  instruction  in  the  cavalry  is  not  intended  to  lead  to  anv 
radical  change — such  as  the  employment  of  a  ^' mixed  cavalry,^ 
having  the  double  character  of  a  troop  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers. 
The  principles  on  which  the  organisation  of  cavalry  is  founded 
remain  unalterable;  the  only  object  is  to  enhance  its  power,  to 
increase  its  efficiency  as  cavalry.  The  French  carry  out  the  instmc- 
tion  of  their  cavalry  in  musketry  to  a  much  further  extent  than  we 
do — firing  on  horseback  at  all  the  rates — ^but  doubtless  in  time  we 
shall  attempt  spmething  of  the  sort, — always  bearing  in  mind, 
however,  that  relative  efficiency  with  the  weapon  is  all  that  can  be 
required  or  expected  in  the  given  circumstances. 

Ninety-six  thousand  men  of  the  infantry,  including  the  Boyal 
Engineers,  have  been  exercised  out  of  a  strength  per  annual 
returns  rendered,  exclusive  of  recruits,  of  111,882. 

Of  the  number  instructed,  nearly  one  fourth  passed  into  the  first 
class  in  shooting,  under  the  highest  test,  and  79  per  cent  passed 
into  the  first  class  in  judging  distance,  leaving  only  2  per  cent  in 
the  third  class. 

The  non-exerdsed  men,  after  deducting  all  cases  that  are  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  are  numerous — being  equal  to  nearly  12 
per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  infantry.  The  results  of  the  rapid 
file-firing  are  bad,  and  those  of  the  skirmishing  practices  are  only 
moderate.    The  general  '*  figure  of  merit'' of  the  InJantrr  is  only 
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49-S6  poiots ;  but  then  it  reallj  seems  to  mean  that  half  its  shots 
woold  be  effeeti?e— which  will  tell  a  different  tale  of  firing  to  that 
of  the  olden  time^  when,  we  are  assored,  iiOOO  cartridges  had  to  be 
expended  to  disable  onlj  one  man,  as  at  the  Battle  of  Salamanca ;  or, 
ebewhere,  as  others  say,  10,000  sliots  for  each  man  killed  or  hit,— 
whilst  Colonel  Schlimbach,  of  the  Prossian  artillery,  an  officer  of 
gT&ki  experience,  and  whose  statbtical  calculations  extend  over  a  long 
aeries  of  engagements  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon,  avers  that, 
on  the  average,  a  man's  own  weight  in  lead,  and  ten  times  his 
weijfht  in  iron,  were  consumed  for  each  individual  placed  hars  de 
combat! 

Even  in  modern  times — at  the  Battle  of  Solferino,  the  French 
fired  fifteen  millions  of  cartridges  to  shoot  only  10,000  Austrians, 
at  the  most ; — which  shows  that  it  took  1,500  bullets  to  kill  or 
wound  one  man,  and  this  quantity  represents  a  weight  of  200 
lbs. 

The  rifles  with  which  the  annual  course  of  practice  was  executed 
by  the  different  branches  of  the  service  are  as  follows  :«— 

In  the  Cavalry, — ^Westley  Bichards,  Sharp's,  and  Terry's 
breech-loading  rifle  carbines,  and  the  East  India  pattern  Enfield 
and  interchangeable  muzzle-loading  rifle  carbines. 

In  the  Boyal  Engineers, — Lancaster's  elliptical  bore  rifle* 

In  the  Bifle  BattaUons, — Wbitworth,  the  short  Enfield,  patten 
1856,  and  naval  pattern  1868,  lifles. 

In  the  Battalion  of  Quards  and  line, — the  long  Enfield  rifle, 
pattern  1853. 

Such  is  the  ''  practice"  of  the  British  Army.  The  points  scored 
by  an  individual,  a  section,  a  company,  or  a  battalion,  are  aicer* 
tained  to  a  decimal.  There  is  no  possibility  of  vain  boasting,  for 
all  is  reduced  to  what  is  termed  the  ''figure  of  merit"  in  every 
Begiment.  By  that  wa  must  stand  or  fall.  By  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  country  can  discover  annually,  and 
proclaim,  so  to  speak,  the  war-power  of  the  nation.  By  that 
foreign  Oovemments  will  know  how  to  estimate  our  power  of 
defence  or  attack,  and  ''inly  ruminate  the  danger;"  whilst  we 
may,  indeed,  be  permitted  to  ''  pluck  comfort  from  its  looks." 


THE  OAR. 

The  most  ancient  mode  of  propelling  boats  through  the  water 
by  hand  labour  was  probably  by  means  of  oars  of  nearly  the  same 
shape,  and  worked  in  the  same  manner,  as  those  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  And  to  all  appearance  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a 
change,  for  although  many  savage  tribes  work  their  canoes  and 
other  narrow  boats  with  hand  paddleS;  and  attain  great  speed  with 
them,  yet  seamen  of  civilized  nations,  whose  boats  are  mostly  of 
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a  more  burdensome  character,  and  whose  bodies  are  encnmbered 
with  clothing,  have,  without  exception,  given  preference  to  the  oar, 
as  an  inatrument  of  greater  power,  and  worked  with  more  conven- 
ience* 

And,  truly,  there  is  no  more  beautiful  instrument  than  an  oar, 
when  we  consider  its  simplicity,  the  ease  with  which  it  is  worked, 
and  the  readiness  with  which  its  position  is  accommodated  to  the 
ever-varying  motion  of  the  boat  and  the  sea's  surface.  It  has 
often  been  proposed — ^iudeed,  it  is  a  favourite  notion  with  theorists 
— ^to  propel  lifeboats  by  rotary  paddle-wheels  and  screws,  such  as 
those  of  steamers ;  but  the  proposition  is  altogether  an  impracti- 
cable one,  and  its  trial  could  only  result  in  failure.  Where  great 
power  and  velocity  of  motion  can  be  applied,  as  by  steam,  un- 
doubtedly the  rotary  form  is  the  most  convenient  mode  through 
which  to  apply  it,  and  accordingly,  both  screws  and  paddle-wheels 
work  advantageously,  until  the  rolling  or  pitching  motion  of  a 
ship  becomes  very  violent,  when  great  waste  of  power  ensues ;  for 
instance,  when  a  ship  rolls  so  deeply  that  the  paddles  are  alter- 
nately too  deeply  immersed,  and  spinning  round  in  the  air ;  or  if 
a  screw  ship,  when  she  pitches  so  much  that  the  screw  is  raised  to 
the  water's  surface,  or  lifted  above  it.  When,  therefore,  it  is 
considered  how  much  more  violent  is  the  motion  of  a  boat  in  a 
heavy  broken  sea  than  that  of  a  ship,  it  will  be  readily  conceived 
that  a  fixed  machine,  such  as  a  wheel  or  screw,  even  if  it  could  be 
worked  on  so  small  a  scale  by  steam  power,  would  do  so  at  a  still 
greater  disadvantage.  Whereas  the  oar,  obedient  to  the  quick  eye 
and  ready  arm  of  the  rower  varies  its  position  with  every  motion 
of  the  boat  or  wave,  and  in  skilful  hands  is  always  working  at 
"full  power/' 

But  there  is  another  point  of  importance  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
A  paddle-wheel  or  screw  cannot  be  worked  in  a  lifeboat  by  steam 
power,  but  must  be  so  by  means  of  a  crank  worked  by  hand. 
Now  it  is  known  to  everyone  that  the  muscles  of  the  human  body 
are  strengthened  by  use,  and  that,  therefore,  persons  engaged  in 
any  particular  bodily  labour  have  those  muscles  especially  strength- 
ened that  are  constantly  brought  into  play. 

Thus,  a  sailor  would  stand  little  chance  in  a  walking  match 
with  a  professional  pedestrian  ;  whilst  the  latter  would  as  vainly 
attempt  to  overtake  the  former  in  a  race  over  his  ship's  mast-head. 
It  follows  then,  that,  apart  from  its  other  advantages,  the  oar  is 
possessed  of  this  especial  one,  that  is  in  daily  use  by  the  only 
class  of  men  on  the  coasts  who  are  available  to  form  the  lifeboats 
crew,  viz.,  the  hardy  race  of  fishermen  and  boatmen  who  earn 
their  daily  bread  on  our  shores. 

An  oar  being,  then,  the  only  instrument  by  which  a  lifeboat  can 
be  propelled,  too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  it.  Its  size, 
weight,  length,  material,  width  of  blade,  balance,  mode  of  attach- 
ment to  the  gunwale ;  its  height  above  the  water,  and  above  the 
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thwart  on  wbich  tbe  rower  is  seated,  and  the  distance  of  the 
thwarts  and  oars  apart,  are  all  points  of  much  importance  on 
which  the  speed  of  the  boat,  or  its  power  to  make  way  against  a 
head-sea,  moch  depend. 

Fir  oars  have  always  been  considered  the  most  desirable  for 
lifeboats,  as  they  do  not  bend  so  much  as  ash  oars,  and  as  they 
float  so  much  lighter  in  the  water,  and  will  therefore  better  support 
any  persons  in  it  in  the  event  of  accident.  Experiments  have 
been  repeatedly  made  by  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution  to  test 
the  relative  strength  of  oars,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  an  oar 
made  from  a  good  white  Norway  batten,  or  from  a  white  Baltic 
apar,  will  bear  as  great  a  strain  as  any  other,  each  being  as  free 
of  knots  as  possible. 

The  length  of  an  oar  must  of  course  be  proportional  to  the 
width  of  the  boat,  and  it  should  be  so  poised  on  the  gunwale  that  the 
rower  can  raise  or  depress  it  or  move  it  in  any  direction  with  the 
smallest  effort  An  oar  should  be  not  less  than  five  inches  wide 
in  the  blade,  or  it  will  expose  so  small  a  surface  to  the  water  as  to 
cut  through  it,  and  so  work  on  a  too  yielding  fulcrum,  with 
comparative  loss  of  power. 

The  height  above  the  thwarts,  of  the  thowl  or  rowlock  in  which 
the  oar  works  on  the  gunwale,  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the 
rower  to  lift  the  blade  well  above  the  waves  by  depressing  the 
loom  or  handle ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  so  high 
as  to  require  him  to  raise  his  arms  above  the  level  of  his  chest  in 
rowing,  in  which  case  he  will  row  with  much  less  force,  and  be 
much  sooner  fatigued.  A  height  of  eight  inches  from  the  thwarts 
to  the  oar  on  the  gun\rale,  will  be  found  a  suitable  average. 

Again  the  mode  of  confining  the  oar  to  the  gunwale  of  the  boat 
is  of  much  consequence.  The  most  common  modes,  in  ordinary 
boats,  are  rowlocks  and  double  pins,  between  which  the  oar  works; 
but  as  the  oar  is  liable  to  jamb  in  the  rowlock  or  between  the 
pins,  when  rowing  in  a  rough  sea,  and  thereby  to  get  broken,  or 
damage  the  gunwale,  the  oars  of  lifeboats  have  generally  been 
worked  in  a  rope  grummet  or  ring,  over  a  single  iron  thowl-pin ; 
a  further  advantage  of  this  plan  being  that  it  enables  the  oars  to  lie 
along  the  outside  of  the  boat  when  not  in  use,  and  thus  saves  the 
necessity  of  unshipping  them  and  getting  them  in  board  on  going 
alongside  a  wreck,  which  is  a  great  advantage. 

A  new  description  of  swivel-crutch,  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
a  grummet,  has  recently  been  planned  for  the  National  Institu- 
tion's Lifeboats,  by  its  Inspector,  Capt.  J.  R.  Ward,  R.N.,  which 
is  found  to  have  the  advantages  of  the  grummet,  and  to  be  more 
convenient  in  some  respects. 

As  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful  kind  of  crutch  for  general 
use  in  boats,  we  subjoin  a  sketch  of  it. 

Figure  1,  represents  the  inside  of  a  boat's  gunwale,  with  a 
section  of  the  oar  within  the  crutch,  the  latter  supported  on  the 
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gunwale  in  tbe  poeition  in  which  it  remains  whilst  the  oar  is  in 
use;  a,  is  an  oitiinary  iron  thow)-pin;  b,  the  cratch,  also  of 
galvanized  iron,  whioh  revolves  roand  the  thowl  as  an  axis ;  e,  a 
clamp  or  chock,  which  receives  the  lower  end  of  the  thowl ;  a,  a 
section  of  the  oar ;  e,  a  short  lanyard  with  a  running  eye,  which 
is  slipped  over  the  head  of  the  thowl  whenever  the  oar  is  required 
to  luuDg  over  the  side ;  f,  the  gunwale* 

FIO.   1. 


FIO.   2. 
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Fignre  2,  shows  the  oar  wbeii  let  go  by  tbe  rower^  tod 
tHowed  to  haog  alongside  outside  the  gunwale  :  m,  the  thow] ;  b. 
the  cratch ;  c,  the  leathering  on  the  oar,  to  prevent  chafe ;  d,  the 
oar,  as  hung  alongside;  e,  the  lanyard  spliced  round  the  oar, 
below  the  leathering  and  nailed  on  to  prevent  its  slipping  round  or 
along  the  oar ;  /,  the  gunwale. 

The  principle  advantage  of  the  swivel-crutches  over  grummets 
it,  that  they  are  of  a  more  durable  character,  are  fixtures,  and  so 
not  liable  to  be  mislaid  or  lost,  and  retain  always  the  same  size 
and  shape,  whereaa  a  grummet  is  liable  to  stretch  by  use,  when 
the  oar  will  work  too  loosely  in  it. 

In  consequence  of  the  occasional  breaking  of  oars  in  the  lifeboats^ 
the  National  Lifeboat  Institutiim  haa  often  called  the  attention  of 
the  coxswains  of  its  boats  to  Uie  importance  of  a  sufficient 
nomber  of  spare  ones  being  always  carried  in  the  boats  when  afloat^ 
cither  on  service  or  for  quarterly  exercise. 

It  appears  that  not  less  than  four  spare  oars  are  to  be  carried  in 
tbe  double-banked  boats,  or  less  than  three  in  the  single-banked 
(ttes ;  and  that  they  are  always  to  be  lashed  to  the  thwarts  or  central 
batten,  so  that  they  cannot  be  waihed  overboard,  or  be  lost  in  the 
event  of  a  boat  being  upset* 


EEC0LLECTI0N8  OF  SANDHUBST. 

BT  AK  OLD  CADBT. 

CHAPTEE  VI. 

Blackwater  Fair,  to  which  aa  I  have  already  stated  we  were  all 
looking  forward  in  anticipation  of  some  excitement  to  break  into 
the  dreary  life  we  bad  been  leading  lately,  is  usually  held  during 
the  first  week  in  November  and  is,  besides  being  a  Fair  iu  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  a  Cattle  Fair*  For  a  week  or  so 
pieviot»ly  therefore,  the  fields  around  Blackwater  are  gradually 
filled  with  cattle  brought  in  to  be  sold ;  and  as  soon  as  they  began 
to  arrive,  the  cadets  began  to  amuse  themselves  by  visiting  the  fidds 
where  their  scarlet  coats  soon  roused  the  ire  of  bulls  of  even  the 
lesst  quarrelsome  dispositions. 

It  waa  certainly  a  comfort  to  have  something  which,  at  this  dull 
lesson,  promised  fun  at  least  to  talk  about  and  prepare  for.  Indeed 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  preparation  made  for  it,  tbe  most  notice- 
able perhaps  being  the  assortment  of  sticks  which  gradually  found 
their  way.  into  college.  Everyone  who  intended  paying  a  visit  to 
Blackwater  on  the  present  occasion,  seemed  to  feel  it  his  duty  to 
lecure  a  stick  of  tiie  most  formidable  proportions,  in  tbe  same  way 
tiiat  Irishmen  would  have  armed  themselves  prior  to  visiting 
Ooonybrook  many  years  ago.  Bludgeons  of  the  most  villainous 
aspea  were  eagerly  purchased  at  prices  which  were  absolutely 
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ndnous,  compared  to  the  amounts  received  on  pay-night  bj  those 
gentlemen  cadets  who  bought  them.  The  numbers  on  the  caps  too 
were,  notwithstanding  previous  orders  and  punishment,  again 
prepared  for  removal  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  a  degree  of  still, 
orderly  activity  prevailed  from  which  it  might  have  been  augured 
by  an  attentive  observer  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  cadets,  that 
some  piece  of  mischief  was  concocting ;  but  as  no  one  appeared 
inclined  to  notice  anything  of  the  kind,  things  were  allowed  to  take 
their  natural  course. 

It  was  not  only  by  those  who  intended  going  to  Blackwater  thai 
the  approach  of  the  Fair  was  regarded  with  interest,  for  many  who 
never  intended  to  go  near  it  looked  forward  to  it  far  more  impatient- 
ly than  those  who  did,  and  speculated  perhaps  on  its  doing  them 
a  good  turn  in  the  way  of  promotion.  You  might  for  instance 
hear  it  said  in  reply  to  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  so-and-so  would 
probably  be  soon  made  a  cor)K)ral.  ''  Oh  yes,  Blackwater  Fair  wiH 
give  it  to  him,"jand  the  assertion  would  soon  after  become  sadly  though 
surely  fulfilled.  Blackwater  Fair — ^the  very  name  is  redolent  to  cadets 
past  and  present  of  reduction  from  superior  grades  to  "  poor  private," 
of  rustication,  removal,  and  dismissal,  and  many  a  poor  fellow  may 
still  regret  its  very  existence  when  the  result  of  a  folly  committed 
consequent  on  irresistible  temptation  is  brought  home  to  him.  The 
Fair  was  held  within  a  mile  of  the  college,  and  the  most  stringent 
orders  were  always  issued  forbidding  all  cadets  to  go  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  spot,  in  fact  Blackwater  itself  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  ground  was  before  the  event  put  ^'  out  of  bounds''  until 
further  orders ;  but  still  the  cadets  had  their  liberty  as  usual,  and 
.were  free  to  wander  where  they  chose  by  running  the  risk  of  being 
reported  if  they  ventured  into  the  proclaimed  district  and  were  seen 
by  the  sergeants  stationed  there.  Now  anyone  would  naturally 
think  that  had  the  authorities  really  desired  to  prevent  the  presence 
of  cadets  at  Blackwater,  they  might  easily  nave  taken  effective 
measures  for  the  fulfillment  of  that  object  by  confining  them  to 
college  for  instance,  or  if  such  a  measure  be  considered  harsh, 
by  ordering  a  general  parade  after  dinner  and  marching  the 
'^  column"  out  for  a  skirmish  on  the  heath  in  the  opposite  direction. 
But  no  such  steps  were  ever  taken  or  apparently  dreamt  of,  and 
although  the  cadets  were  told,  very  impressively  certainly,  not  to  go, 
yet  just  immediately  afterwards  they  found  themselves  personally 
at  perfect  liberty  to  go  or  not  as  they  thought  proper,  and  enjoy  the 
fun  and  frolic  of  a  fair  held  in  a  dull  country  place  at  a  dull  time 
of  year,  and  as  they  considered  the  order  forbidding  their  visit 
a  gross  piece  of  injustice,  and  believed  there  was  no  fair  reason 
why  they  should  be  debarred  from  the  pleasure  of  going  to  Black- 
water  on  this  important  occasion,  it  was  determined  by  the  majority 
of  those  to  whom  thi.i  order  was  addressed  to  act  as  if  it  had  never 
been  issued.  A  sort  of  secret  committee  was  therefore  established. 
This  self-organised  body  took  upon  it  the  duty  of  asoertainiog  and 
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registering  the  names  of  all  those  desirons  of  joining  their  party, 
carefully  excluding  those  whom  they  considered  incompetent  to 
take  part  in  so  important  an  undertaking,  that  is  they  refused  to 
«irol  any  cadet  under  a  certain  height — I  think  the  minimum 
standard  on  the  present  occasion  was  fixed  at  5  feet, — and  all  those 
inglorious  beings  who  were  by  common  repnte  deemed  *'  duflRers" 
were  strenuously  objected  to  and  denied  admission  to  the  brother- 
hood. Under-officers  were  not  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
fraternity,  in  case  they  might  attempt  to  exercise  their  authority 
towardts  its  suppression,  and  very  few  if  any  of  the  corporals  joined 
it,  although  some  of  them  generally  visited  the  Fair  on  their  own 
account.  Altogether  I  8up})ose  the  conspirators  numbered  about 
120  all  told,  and  had  appointed  as  their  rendezvous  the  Oak  Grove, 
where  they  were  to  meet  after  dinner  and  form,  prior  to  proceed- 
ing  across  the  fields  to  the  Pair.  About  2  o'clock  then  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  eventful  day  might  have  been  seen  numbers  of 
cadets  cautiously  wending  their  way  to  the  Grove  in  a  peculiarly 
unobtrusive  manner  in  twos  and  threes,  and  for  the  most  part  walk- 
ing clumsily  from  having  sticks  or  shillelaghs  hid  under  their 
clothes.  Once  in  the  Grove,  however,  the  secreted  sticks  were  quickly 
brought  to  light,  the  steady  unassuming  manner  thrown  off,  coat 
sleeves  tucked  up,  stocks  taken  off,  pipes  loaded  and  lighted,  cans 
deprived  of  iheir  lell-tale  figures  and  stuck  carelessly  on  the  backs 
of  tlieir  owners'  heads,  and  such  a  demeanour  displayed  as  would 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  chance  spectator  that  there  was 
''something  up/'  Reader,  I  must  confess  to  you  what  I  have 
never  confessed  to  any  before,  what  would  indeed  have  been 
dangerous,  aye  madnej»s  itself,  to  acknowledge  when  the  ornaments 
on  the  cap  of  my  ordinary  attire  were  the  letter  A  and  figures  99, 
but  now  fearing  no  dreadful  consequences  from  throwing  myself 
on  your  merciful  consideration,  I  am  feign  to  confess  that  I  A  99 
Writer  was  one  of  the  band  who  assembled  in  the  Grove  as  above 
stated.  To  be  sure  I  did  not  strut  about  as  the  majority  of  the 
others  did  on  their  arrival,  for  I  was  new  to  this  sort  of  thing,  and  a 
fellow  who  was  "only  a  John"  could  not  even  there  presume  to 
swagger,  although  on  such  an  occasion  it  might  be  fancied  that 
everyone  stood  on  an  equal  footing.  Our  leaders  soon  assumed 
their  authority,  and  began  telling  us  o(f  in  different  parties  or 
divisions  to  each  of  which  one  of  them  attached  hiurself.  I  was 
placed  in  the  largest  division  which  was  under  the  command  of 
an  old  cadet,  whom  we  may  as  well  christen  Fairfite  and  who  was 
in  fact  the  principal  in  the  whole  affair,  having  prepared  the  lists 
and  arran::ed  the  details  with  an  energy  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  surpass.  Fairfite  s>tood  facing  us  as  he  called  the  roll 
and  gave  directions  regarding  our  future  action.  The  only  person 
^ho  had  promised  to  come  and  was  now  absent  was  Mingleby.  I 
had  seen  nothing  of  him  since  morning,  and  Aspen  who  was  also 
pre^^ent  knew  no  more  about  him  than  I  dkl,  bnt  said  he  believed  he 
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was  on  drill.     ''I  know  he's  on  drill"  said  FairBtc,   "bat  that 
ought  not  to  keep  him  away."     I  could  not  help  observing  how 
much  trouble  Fairiite  and  his  fellow  leaders  had  in  keeping  order, 
and. how  little  attention  was  paid  to  their  instructions.    These  self- 
elected  authorities  indeed  had  to  humour  their  subordinates  in  a 
hundred  petty  ways ;  and  it  was  a  striking  contrast  to  think  how 
under  orainary  circumstances  a  small  corporal,  vested  with  lawful 
authority,  would  have  ruled  the  whole  of  those  present  with  easp. 
Fairfite's  deputies  were  two  brothers  who  were  known  in  college  as 
Black ey  and*  Whitey,  from  the  former  beini?  very  dark,  both   as 
regarded  his  hair  and  complexion,  and  the  latter  of  a  singularly 
fair  caste.     Blackey  was  appointed  the  commander  of  a  body  mus- 
tering under  40,  and  had  assigned  to  him  the  duty  of  protecting  the 
rear  of  the  grand  division  from  being  surprised,  by  following  it  at  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  yards  as  it  proceeded  to  Blackwater,  and   to 
act  as  a  reserve,  while  Whitey  with  fifteen  chosen  men  marched   in 
advance  in  loose  order  to  clear  the  way,   keep  a  look  out    for 
sergeants  and  other  obnoxious  individuals,  and  give  notice  of  tlie 
appearance  or  approach  of  the  enemy.     The  enemy,   it  must  be 
known,  was  expected  to  be  very  ably  represented  by  the  cattle 
drovers,  who  were  sure  to  resent  any  interference  with  their  flocks 
or  any  upsetting  of  their  own  or  their  friends'  booths  and  were 
ugly  customers  indeed  to  meet  face  to  face  in  a  fray.     The  divisions 
were  at  length  mustered  and  the  whole   moved  off  in  the  order 
already  stated  across  the  fields.  We  proceeded  towards  our  destina- 
tion rather  circuitously  fording  the  Blackwater  River — a  narrow 
stream,  almost  opposite  our  starting  point,  and  then  wheeling  round 
to   the  left  advanced  towards  the  village.     By  these   means    we 
avoided  coming  into  contact  with  the  sergeants  who  were  patroliiig 
and  would  ourselves  enter  the  fair  from  a  most  unexpected  quarter. 
After  crossing  the  river,  we  had  to  pass  by  a  farm  house,  and  went 
through  the  yard  belonging  to  it  where  an  old  man  hat  in  hand, 
and  an  old  woman  curtseying  violently,  stood  holding  open  the  gat^, 
having  been  apprised  of  our  approach  by  the  party  in  advance. 
It  seemed  to  me  at   the  time  that  this  piece   of   attention  was 
actuated  by  fear  as  much  as  anything  else,  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
position being  evinced  by  some  of  our  party  to  commit  damage,  but 
a  good-natured  cry  of  "  respect  private  property*'  happily  slopped 
any  mischief  of  the  kind  at  least  for  the  time.     Having  got  throu>;h 
the  farm  into  the  fields  again,  a  short  halt  was  made  wlnle  Whitey's 
party  reconnoitered.     The  interval  was  spent  in  setting  a  lot  of 
cattle  in  motion,  the  animals  displaying  the  usual  excitement  at 
our  appearance,  and  being  driven  into  the  next  fields  got  mixed 
with  other  herds,  so  that  their  owners  must  have  had  a  puzzlinsr  time 
of  it  in  regaining  their  property.     A  couple  of  scouts  from   Whitey 
now  came  back  with  word  that  no  sergeants  were  to  be  seen  in   the 
Fair,  and  that  their  own  division  had  all  got  safely  into  a  show. 
Tiiis  information  had  the  effect  of  making  us  instantiv  wish  to  do 
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the  same,  and  we  eagerly  pressed  fonmrd  on  its  receipt.    FairBte 
had  made  as  all  previously  shake  hands  with  him  and  promise  if   a 
row    took  place  to  follow  wherever  he  led,   notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  any  individual  whatever  we  might  come  across.     It  was 
not  long  before  we  were  all  in  the  heart  of  the  Fair,  and  being 
recommended  to  keep  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight,  we  broke 
up  for  the  time  into  three  or  four  smaller  bands,  and  visited  the 
•hows,  circuses,  and  other  entertainments  in  succession,  getting  out 
of  one  exhibition  and  into  another  with  great  dexterity,  and  con- 
ducting  ourselves  in  the  meanwhile  with  perfect  regularity,  so  that 
for  perhaps  nearly  an  hour  our  presence  in  the  Fair  did  not  attract 
the  attention  we  feared,  and  the  proprietors  of  the  various  establish- 
ments to  which  we  lent  our  patronage  reaped  an  uncommonly  rich 
harvest  by  our  fees  for  admission.     1  thought  at  one  time  the  whole 
affair  was  about  to  pass  quietly  over,  but  an  unfortunate  incident 
suddenly  brought  on  a  complete  row.     It  happened  in  this  wise, 
as  we  had  seen  the  interior  of  most  of  the  shows  and  were  anxious 
to  hear  what  the  Cheap  Jacks  had  to  say  and  behold  the  out-door 
arrangements  of  the  Fair  generally,  our  party  stopped   to  listen  to 
the  chatter  of  a  Cheap  Jack,  a  regular  Dr.  Marigold  in  his  way, 
who  amongst  hi^  other  goods  produced  a  set,  comprising  knife,  fork 
and  spoon.     **  THow"  said  he,  "  look  what  I'm  going  to  give  you, 
Ym  going  to  give  yon  this  lot  for  a  shilling,  that  is  for  uinepeiice, 
or  if  yoo  don't  like  that  suppose  we  say  sixpence/'     None  of  the 
audience  had  as  yet  opened  iheir  mouths,  and  as  his  rye  caught  the 
sig^  of  our  red  coats  he  said.     "  What  not  one  offer  of  sixpence 
ftom  all  those  sojers,  why  if  one  of  them  bought  the  set  to  ornament 
his  knapsack  he'd  get  made  a  corporal  in  a  week."     This  sally  told 
a^Hst  us,  and  the  crowd  laughed  as  heartily  as  it  always  does  on 
such  an  occasion.     Now  one  of  our  partv — he  was  a  John  and  I 
Rfieved   for  the  class  to  which  I  beloni^ed — it  seems  did  not  rehsh 
being  the  subject  of  merriment  for  Mr.  Cheap  Jack  and  his  rustic 
admirers,  and  having  in  his  hand  the  remains  of  an  orange,  which 
like  a  John  he  had  been  sucking,  threw  it  at  the  orator  and  caught 
him  on  the  mouth  just  as  he  began  to  renew  his  eloquence.     This 
time  the  crowd  laughed  at  him  not  with  him,  and  he  lost  his  temper 
in  a  moment.     He  had  not  seen  who  threw  the  orange  but  knew  it 
came  from  one  of  the  knot  of  cadets,  and  getting  his  steam  up  he 
commenced  abusing  the  foremost  one  in  particular,  and  threatening 
08  all  generally  in  a  tone  of  peculiar  significance.    Indeed  I  inferred 
from  the  man's  manner  and  speech   that  a  mutual  anderstandin.i; 
existed  between  others  as  well  as  us.     Unhappily  the  cadet  piched 
upon  was  a  hot-headed  Irishman   named   Branding  who  at  once 
warmed  up  at  being  wrongfully  accused,  and  then  got  thoroughly 
excited  by  tlie  threatening  language  addressed  to  him.     As  lie  could 
use  his  touiTue  very  freely,  he  met  his  opponent's  torrent  of  words 
^ith  some  Tri-»h  witiicis.'ns  that  quite  prevailed  in  the  fjjvour  of  the 
by-st inters  and  the  fellow  s^oon  found  lnm?elf  beaten  with  hi-j  own 
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weapons.  This  hamiliation  maddened  him^  so  that  he  jamped  from 
his  platform  and  sprang  towards  Branding  at  whom  he  levelled  a 
tremendoos  blow  with  a  cudgel  he  had  caught  up  from  amongst 
his  wares.  The  blow  luckily  for  Brayding  fell  only  on  his  shoulder 
and  really  seemed  to  calm  him,  indeed  some  of  as  seeing  him  draw 
back  a  step  or  two  began  to  think  he  was  cowed,  when  with  a 
rapidity  that  took  us  by  surprise  he  strode  forward  and  floored  his 
adversary  like  a  professional.  It  was  so  suddenly  and  neatly 
performed,  that  a  few  moments  elapsed  before  we  could  all  under- 
stand what  had  happened,  then  the  prevailing  opinion  was  circulated 
amongst  us  in  a  whisper  of  three  words  "  now  for  it.'*  Althouj?li 
knocked  down,  the  vendor  of  cheap  wares  was  not  stunned  and 
before  many  seconds  was  on  his  feet  again ;  but  before  he  had  time 
to  resume  operations,  five  or  six  fellows  in  the  crowd  rushed  up  to 
us  and  roughly  demanded  what  Brayding  meant  by  knocking  the 
man  down.  •'  Stand  back,''  was  the  answer,  "  or  you'll  go  down  too." 
They  did  not  seem  quite  inclined  to  incur  the  risk  of  such  treat- 
ment, and  the  disturbance  might  have  terminated  even  then  had  not 
some  drovers  arrived  on  the  scene,  who  began  declaring  that  "  them 
cadets  deserved  a  good  hiding  and  that  they  had  been  playing  the 
mischief  with  them  cattle  again."  This  increase  in  the  number  of 
our  foes,  combined  with  the  eloquence  of  the  drovers  reassured 
them  so,  that  they  renewed  the  dispute  and  acted  more  menacingly 
than  before.  At  last  it  came  to  blows.  One  of  them  struck  one  of 
our  party  across  the  face  with  a  rod,  and  a  moment  after  we  were 
all  engaged  pell  mell.  Their  numbers  equalled  ours,  for  we  had 
had  only  about  20  on  the  spot  and  they  had  also  the  advantai^e 
of  physique  being  all  full-grown  men,  whilst  most  of  us  were  mere 
striplmgs.  I  was  particularly  sorry  to  notice  too  that  the  row 
resolved  itself  into  red-coats  versus  black  ones,  as  the  drovers, 
sight-seers  and  strangers,  all  made  common  cause  against  us,  and 
we  were  soon  outnumbered  and  driven  down  the  main  street 
towards  the  station,  despite  our  spirited  resistance.  Spirited  it 
was  indeed,  for  everyone  of  us  laid  about  him  heartily,  neverthe- 
less, I  bflieve  we  stood  well  to  get  half  killed  when  Fairfite  and 
the  head  quarters  of  the  division  came  out  of  a  show  in  rear  of  our 
opponents,  and  seeing  from  the  raised  platform  how  matters  stooti, 
ran  to  our  rescue  and  by  taking  the  enemy  in  rear  created  a  diversion 
in  our  favour.  It  was  fortunate  indeed  for  us  that  they  came  np, 
as  most  of  our  subdivision  were  the  worse  for  action.  I  had  my^t^lf 
a  moment  before  received  a  stinging  blow  on  the  sword,  or  say 
stick,  arm  which  I  felt  for  a  week  aftervAards,  and  which  disabled 
me  so  that  I  could  only  swing  my  weapon  awkwardly  in  the  left 
hand,  but  as  I  chanced  to  get  a  new  antagonist  opposite  to  me  at 
the  next  minute  I  escaped  further  mdtreatmenr,  for  the  fellow 
evidently  thought  I  was  left-handed  and  that  an^  rashness  on  his 
part  might  bring  an  oddly  directed  blow  to  him  which  he  could  not 
guard»    and  so  deferred  his  attack  till  too  late.     The  arrival  of 
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Fairfite  and  his  party  soon  changed  the  aspect  of  aflfairs.  They 
foaght  their  way  to  as  verj  quickly  and  sent  the  enemy  flying  in 
all  directions,  but  even  wnen  the  junction  had  been  effected  we 
made  no  great  show  in  the  way  of  numbers,  and  it  became  our  object 
to  get  up  our  reserves,  for  although  the  Fair  was  now  clear  enough 
in  our  immediate  vicinity,  yet  a  little  higher  up  we  saw  the  enemy 
mustering  in  force,  preparatory  to  attempting  to  drive  us  out  of 
Black  water.  Before  they  were  ready  however,  we  were  joined  by 
the  remainder  of  our  division  and  Whitey's  party,  with  Blackey^s 
Brigade  still  in  reserve,  for  they,  poor  fellows,  with  a  self-denial 
worthy  of  all  praise,  had  not  yet  entered  the  fair  but  remained  out- 
ride smoking  their  pipes,  until  they  received  word  that  their 
services  were  required.  Fairfite  now  dispatched  a  John  to  tell  them 
to  move  lower  down  along  the  backs  of  the  booths  and  either  join 
us  or  take  the  enemy  in  flank  as  he  came  forward.  The  poor  John 
sent  with  this  message  unfortunately  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
who  forthwith  began  thrashing  him  spitefully,  and  Fairfite  seeing 
this  instantly  ordered  us  to  advance  and  recapture  him.  We 
effected  our  object  but  an  awful  shindy  ensued.  Blackey's  brigade 
came  in  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  there 
was  nothing  but  shouting,  fighting,  arms  swinging  and  sticks 
flying,  booths  upset,  stalls  overthrown,  and  the  greatest  confusion 
imaginable.  Eventually  we  overcame  the  enemy  and  they  retired, 
but  oar  number  of  ^disabled  men  was  very  great  indeed,  as  com- 
pared to  theirs  on  whose  skins  our  blows  did  not  make 
half  the  impression  they  wrought  on  us.  Sergeants  Stepshort 
Tunwaite,  Heavitree  and  a  lot  of  others  were  up  by  this  time,  and 
were  busily  engaged  in  taking  down  the  names  and  numbers  of 
those  they  knew  and  in  making  their  best  efforts  to  get  us  away ; 
bat  little  heed  was  paid  to  their  remonstrances,  for  in  reply  to  their 
advice  and  persuasion  they  were  only  told  that  ''  it  was  no  use 
talking  for  we  had  promised  to  stick  to  each  other.''  A  winding-up 
fight  would  now  no  doubt  have  taken  place  had  not  a  field-officer 
in  uniform  arrived  from  the  college,  and  he  with  a  number  of  officers 
belonging  to  the  senior  department,  who  were  in  plain  clothes, 
got  us  out  of  Blackwater  before  further  mischief  could  ensue.  The 
bond  that  united  us  was  now  considered  broken,  and  as  darkness 
had  set  in  we  made  the  best  of  our  way  to  college.  That  night  we 
had  nothing  to  disturb  our  slumbers  but  the  exciting  thoughts  of  the 
day's  amusement;  but  when  we  awoke  next  morning,  the  general 
opinion  was  expressed  that  "  it  would  be  queer  if  there  would  not  be 
a  worse  row  to-day  than  there  was  yesterday,"  And  so  it  proved  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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OUa    MUilTARY    ESTABLISHMENTS    IN    THE    WEST 

INDIES. 

As  there  have  recently  appeared  in  the  United  Service  Magazine 
several  articles  touching  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  West  India 
Eegiments,  it  may  not  be  unsuitable  to  make  a  (ew  remarks  upou 
the  general  utility  of  our  military  system  in  the  West  Indies. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
points  held  for  strategical  reasons,  there  can  be  but  two  objects 
in  maintaining  expensive  garrisons  in  our  Colonial  possessions, 
firstly  for  the  purpo:>e  of  repelling  foreign  aggression,  and  secondly 
lor  preservation  of  internal  tranquillity.  Now  with  two  exceptions 
to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  all  our  West  Indian  Stations  are  islands, 
and  therefore  so  long  as  England  remains  Mistress  of  the  Sea, 
foreign  aggression  is  an  impossibility  and  there  is  no  need  of  a 
military  force  to  guard  against  it  j  if  unhappily  the  command  of  the 
sea  should  ever  be  lost,  were  there  ten  times  as  many  troops  in  the 
West  India  Islands  as  at  present,  they  would  be  simply  of  no  use ; 
for  with  the  exception  of  Antigua,  where  as  a  matter  of  course  we 
have  neither  troops  nor  fortress,  and  of  St.  Lucia  which  has  been 
given  up  as  a  military  station,  there  is  not  one  defensible  place  among 
them.  A  single  gunboat  with  rifle  command  could  in  a  few  hours 
lay  in  ruins  the  most  important  towns  in  all  the^ Islands,  without  the 
possibility  of  a  shot  being  fired  at  her  in  return;  for  instance,  King- 
ston the  chief  town  of  Jamaica,  Nassau  of  New  Providence,  Bridge- 
town of  Barbados,  Port  of  Spain  of  Trinidad,  George  town  of  Deme- 
rara,  and  Belize  of  Honduras.  Port  Boyal,  Jamaica,  our  only  dock-yard 
in  the  West  Indies — so  called  it  must  be  presumed  because  there 
is  nothing  like  a  dock  in  the  whole  place — certainly  mounts  a  whole 
lot  of  guns  "mont^'*  en  barbette,  but  has  neither  shelter  nor 
accommodation  for  the  men  who  would  have  to  work  them ;  and  as 
Kingston  could  be  shelled  without  approaching  the  batteries  of 
Port  Koyal,  and  as  troo()s  could  be  landed  almost  anywhere  round 
the  coast,  the  use  of  the  fortifications  of  Port  Boyal  are  not  very 
apparent. 

Barbados  is  similarly  situated,  only  it  has  no  pretension  to  forts, 
nor  in  fact  to  be  defensible  in  any  way  whatever,  the  other  islands 
are  not  worth  mention.  So  much  for  the  islands,  but  two  of  our 
possessions  in  this  part  of  the  world,  although  classed  with  the 
West  Indies,  are  situated  upon  the  main  land,  viz.  Demerara,  or 
British  Guiana;  and  British  Honduras.  The  former  of  these  is 
quite  rich  and  powerful  enough  to  take  care  of  itself  in  the  event 
of  any  trouble  arising  with  the  Indian  tribes  on  its  boundaries,  but 
though  it  was,  alone  a  dozen  years  back,  troubled  with  some  rather 
serious  internal  disturbances  it  has  never  suffered  from  external 
aggression.  British  Honduras  is  differently  placed,  to  begin  with  it 
is  the  most  insignificant  of  Colonies,  and  sccondly^it  is  generally 
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goveroed  by  men  who  are  making  their  first  experiment  in  adminis- 
tration^ and  whose  minds  are  strongly  excited  by  the  title  of  Com- 
mander-in-Chief which  is  attached  to  the  oflSce  of  Govenor.  It  is 
singular  but  ceriai;ily  true,  that  the  power  of  disposing  of  an  armed 
force,  however  small  it  may  be,  exercises  a  remarkable  fascination 
over  the  imagination  of  civilians,  and  they  never  rest  till  that  power 
is  an  accomplished  fact,  which  generally  happens  in  this  wise. 
On  the  frontiers  of  British  Honduras  are  some  tribes  or  rather 
families  of  miserable  half  starved  Indians,  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that,  impelled  by  famine  or  by  their  natural  theft,  some  of  these 
poor  wretches  cross  the  Eiver  "  Hondo,"  our  boundary,  and  carry 
off  a  cow ;  instantly  the  soul  of  the  Oovenor  is  inflamed  with  martial 
ardour.  The  colony  is  proclaimed  invaded,  ships  are  chartered, 
and  troops  sent  up  to  the  scene  of  action,  of  course  by  the  time 
they  arrive  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  Indian  to  be  seen,  they  have 
eaten  their  cow,  and  gone  on  their  way  rejoicing.  The  troops 
return  to  their  quarters,  the  Governor  writes  a  flaming  dispatch  to 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  officer  commanding  the  troops  another, 
equally  flaming  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  if  all  goes  well  the 
Governor  gets  a  C.B.  and  the  promise  of  a  better  Government,  and 
the  officer  commanding  gets  his  brevet,  and  is  able  to  record  in  his 
War  Services,  "  That  he  commanded  the  troops  during  the  distur- 
bances in  the  Northern  district,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of 
H.R.H.  the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief,''  (Vide  Hart) ; 
and  finally  as  playing  with  soldiers,  even  on  a  limited  scale,  is  a 
costly  amusement,  a  Bill  is  sent  into  the  Imperial  Government  for 
three  or  four  thousand  pounds  to  pay  the  expenses.  This  used 
to  be  the  invariable  routine,  but  as  the  Home  Government  has 
lately  grown  stingy  and  says  the  colony  must  pay  the  expenses  of 
any  such  pleasure  parties,  for  the  future  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
Bn'tish  territories  being  invaded  by  the  Indians. 

So  much  for  the  use  of  troops  in  the  West  Indies  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  foreign  aggression.  Let  us  now  consider  them  as  a 
means  of  preserving  internal  tranquillity.  It  might  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  communities  which  have  so  far  risen  in  the  scale  of 
civilization  as  to  have  houses  of  Assembly,  Legislative  and  Executive 
Councils,  and  all  the  paraphermalii^  of  responsible  government, 
would  be  capable  of  providing  for  their  own  internal  economy;  but, 
as  anyone  who  is  conversant  with  the  West  Indies  is  quite  aware 
that  the  whole  affair  is  a  ludicrous  caricature  of  Constitutional 
Government,  the  Imperial  is  still  in  some  measure  compelled  to 
look  after  the  Island  executive. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  most  inexpedient  for  the  Military 
to  come  into  collision  with  civilians,  and  therefore  in  dis^turbances 
soldiers  are  never  called  out  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity, 
and  so,  to  guard  against  the  possibilty  of  a  most  improbable 
eventuality,  there  are  maintained  in  the  VVest  Indies,  two  batteries 
K.A.,  two  European  and  three  W^est  India  Regiments  witlu  all  the 
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customary  staff  and  departments.  Now  a  strong  wdl  orgasised 
Police  Force^  liberally  supplied  with  well-paid  European  Inspectors 
and  Servants,  who  should  in  all  cases  be  discharged  Non-Commis- 
sioned  officers  of  good  character^  would  be  incomparably  more 
efficient  at  one  fourth  or  rather  one  eighth  of  the  expense,  and  instead 
of  being  kept  continually  at  one  spot  waiting  for  the  chance  of  any- 
thing turning  up,  they  would  be  constantly  and  usefully  employed 
in  detached  parties  all  over  the  different  Islands,  and  should  any 
serious  disturbances  arrive  they  could  be  quickly  concentrated 
without  any  of  the  fuss.  Red  Tape  and  delays  that  seem  as  an 
invariable  accompaniment  to  the  moving  of  troops  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  800  men,  400  for  the  Jamaica  and  a  like  number  for  the 
Barbados  command  would  be  ample,  this  number  could  easily  be 
selected  from  the  West  India  Regiments — they  would  retain  their 
arms,  (which  would  be  kept  in  an  armory,)  and  go  through  an 
annual  course  of  drill,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  act 
efficiently  as  soldiers  if  ever  their  services  in  that  capacity  should 
.unfortunately  be  required;  by  these  means,  taking  into  consideration 
the  cost  of  transport  and  other  incidentals,  there  would  at  one 
swoop  be  a  saving  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  million  a  year,  which  is 
respectfully  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War. 

On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  this  plan  would  perhaps  have  to 
undergo  some  modification,  that  is  if  we  are  to  continue  the  humane 
and  Christian  policy  of  Exeter  Hall,  and  sacrifice  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  for  the  sake  of  doing  very  questionable  good  to  most  un- 
questionable savages ;  but  even  there  it  might  perhaps  be  as  well  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Governors  to  turn  amateur  soldiers 
and  get  up  Ashantee  Wars  on  their  own  accounts. 

West  India  Regiments  are  a  mistake — emphatically  a  mistake. 
The  Negro  has  no  military  aptitude  whatever.  It  is  quite  true 
that  with  the  most  unremitting  vigilance*  and  the  strictest  discip- 
line he  may  be  brought  up  to  a  certain  measure  of  efficiency,  in 
fact  a  regiment  quartered  in  Jamaica  about  six  years  ago  won  great 
praise  from  Major-General  Pringle  Taylor,  for  the  perfection  of  its 
interior  economy,  and  for  its  steadiness  on  parade.  But  how  was 
this  brought  about  P  from  the  fact  of  its  having  for  its  commanding 
officer  a  thorough  soldier  and  strict  disciplinarian,  who  had  spent 
his  life  in  the  regiment  and  had  commanded  it  for  many  years, 
who  had  brought  it  out  of  chaos,  and  the  darling  wish  of  whose 
heart  was  to  keep  it  in  decent  order ;  and  so  this  one  regiment  was 
exceptionally  efficient,  but  for  all  that  the  negro  has  no  military 
aptitude,  he  cannot  be  made  to  take  a  pride  in  himself.  Slacken 
the  reins  for  one  instant,  and  he  reverts  to  the  lazy  slovenly  slouch- 
ing creature  he  was  when  caught  as  a  recruit ;  moreover,  his  invin- 
cible propensity  to  lying  and  thieving  is  against  him,  and  it  is  not 
given  to  every  regiment  to  have  a  commanding  officer  who  has  de- 
voted bis  whole  life  to  it.     A  West  India  climate  is  not  favourable 
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to  the  development  of  zeal,  and  ill-treated  by  the  War  Ofllce,  and 
snabbed  by  the  Horse  Guards,  not  many  West  Indian  officers 
are  animated  by  so  strict  a  sen!*e  of  duty  as  to  devote  more  time 
than  they  can  help  to  such  thankless  and  unpalatable  labour  as  the 
sQperintendaiice  of  Black  soldiers. 

One  of  the  writers  in  the  "  United''  seems  to  apprehend  danger 
in  case  of  disturbance,  from  the  likelihood  that  the  troops  would 
make  common  cause  with  their  friends ;  no  fear  of  that,  a  Ne^^ro 
has  DO  natural  affections,  and  he  would  just  as  soon  stick  his 
bayonet  into  the  *'  wame''  of  his  father  or  brother  as  into  that  of  a 
perfect  stranger ;  moreover,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  as  soon  as 
he  becomes  a  soldier  he  looks  upon  all  civilians  as  his  natural 
enemies.  Another  writer  or  the  same,  I  forget  which,  soggests  that 
GoYemment  might  farm  out  the  Blacks  as  labourers  to  the  planters. 
That  is  absurd,  at  present  they  are  soldiers,  and  in  future  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  get  recruits  to  work  for  one  shilling  a  day  when  they 
could  get  two  or  three  if  they  chose  to  work  for  themselves,  besides 
it  would  be  very  impolitic  for  Government  to  attempt  to  interfere  be- 
tween capital  and  labour.  One  thing  remains,  withdraw  the  European 
B^ments,  and  if  the  black  troops  are  fit  for  service  (they  will  fight 
if  veil  led)  send  them  to  India  and  China,  and  spare  some  of  our 
own  men.  If  they  are  not  fit  for  this,  they  are  fit  for  nothing,  and 
should  be  disbanded  at  once  and  the  officers  relieved  from  a  service 
which  is  a  cross  between  penal  servitude  and  transportation  for  life. 
October  30,  1865.  A.W.E. 

Since  the  above  lines  were  written,  news  has  arrived  of  a  serious 
outbreak  that  has  occurred  at  Jamaica,  if  the  suggestions  contained 
in  this  article  had  been  followed,  viz.  that  a  strong  well  organised 
police  force  had  been  employed  at  various  points  of  the  island, 
instead  of  a  qoantity  of  troops  concentrated  within  a  radius  of  a  few 
miles,  the  outbreak  would  have  been  impossible;  it  shows,  however, 
that  there  is  no  danger  of  the  black  troops  making  common  cause 
with  the  natives,  and  it  shows  too  of  how  thin  a  varnish  is  com- 
posed the  Christianity  and  civilization  of  these  black  darlings  of 
Exeter  Hall. 


THE  EECENT  STOBMS  AND  THE  EEADINQS  OF  THE 

BAEOMETER. 

By  J.  Glashieb,  r.E.S. 

The  very  itormy  weather  which  has  ushered  in  the  present 
year  will  ever  remain  fixed  in  men's  minds  by  a  fearful  maritime 
catastrophe.  The  steamship  London,  bound  to  Melbpume,  with 
colonists  and  emigrants,  has  gone  down  within  three  or  four 
days'  sail  of  Plymouth,  carrying  with  her  at  least  two  hundred 
and  twenty  precious  lives.  Nineteen  souls  are  all  that  have 
escaped  from  the  vessel  to  bring  us  this  dreadful  intelligence, 
and  of  these  only  three  are  passengers.     The  story  is  but   to# 
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complete,  as  the  engineer^  Mr.  Greenhill,  relates  it.  Not  the 
slightest  chance  exists  of  another  creature  reaching  land  out  of 
two  hundred  and  thirtj-nine;  for  the  survivors,  five  minutes 
after  shoving  off  in  the  port  cutter^  saw  the  London  go  down 
stern  foremost  with  all  remaining  on  board.  The  vessel  left 
Plymouth  on  Saturday,  the  6th  inst.,  and  ran  ivt  once  into  fright- 
ful weather  in  the  Channel.  On  the  7th  and  8th  it  blew  fiercely, 
on  the  9th  the  ship  lost  jib-boov,  fwetop-mast,  topgallant-mast, 
and  royal-mast,  and  the  port  lifeboat  was  washed  away ;  on  the 
10th  she  pat  abovt  to  try  to  get  back,  but  the  terrific  cross-sea 
^amakudhf  broke  over  her,  and  carrying  away  her  hatches  got 
into  the  engine-room  and  extinguished  the  fires.  On  Wednesday 
the  passengers  were  baling  out  the  water  with  buckets ;  bat  four 
of  the  stem  ports  were  smashed,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  to 
stop  the  leak,  the  sea  came  in  as  it  liked.  The  ship  had  gone 
down  already  as  low  as  the  main  chains  when  the  boats  were 
lowered.  The  first  capsized ;  the  second  i^  that  which  escaped, 
and  which  was  driven  before  the  hurricane  for  twenty  hours,  and 
all  but  swamped,  when  the  Italian  barque  Marianople  picked  up 
its  freight  of  nineteen.  As  these  men  left  the  London,  the  miser- 
able passengers  and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  were  lowering 
two  other  boats,  but  before  they  could  reach  the  water  the  vessel 
went  down. 

Accordingly  a  few  observations  at  the  present  time  will  not  be 
inappropriate  on  the  variations  in  the  readings  of  the  barometer 
at  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  (Greenwich,  from  September  12  to 
November  30,  making  altogether  eighty  days.  These  readings 
are  shown  on  the  accompanying  diagram  and  table,  together  with 
the  general  directions  of  the  wind  on  every  day,  as  determined 
from  the  records  of  Osier's  Self-Eegistering  Anemometer,  and  the 
number  of  miles  of  horizontal  movement  of  the  air,  as  self-regis- 
tered by  the  use  of  Eobinson's  Anemometer. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  there  have  been  successive  heavy  gales  of  wind  upon  our 
coasts,  causing  sad  disasters  at  sea,  and  calling  very  frequently 
into  use  the  services  of  the  life-boats  of  the  Kational  Life -boat 
Institution,  and  these,  in  most  cases,  have  been  attended  with 
success  in  the  saving  of  life ;  but  unhappUy  in  some  few  instances, 
as  must  ever  be  the  case,  the  gales  were  so  violent  that  life  has 
been  lost ;  and  the  most  noble  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  life-boat 
crews,  after  toiling  in  some  instances  through  the  midnight 
storms,  have  failed  entirely,  the  boats  being  unable  to  reach  the 
distressed  ships. 

A  few  particulars  of  the  readings  of  the  barometer  during  the 
period  preceding  these  storms,  and  during  their  continuance, 
cannot  also  fail  to  be  useful  and  interesting  to  the  brave  men  who 
are  ever  ready  to  go  off  in  those  life-boats,  as  well  as  to  sailors, 
and  fishermen  generally. 

The  barometer  from  the  Ist  of  Soptemlje|itito|he  6th  day  stood 
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Teiy  high,  and  waa  above  the  average.  On  the  7th  day  it  de- 
creased a  little  below  the  average ;  on  the  8th  the  lowest  reading 
in  the  month  took  place,  viz.,  2976  inches  ;  and  from  the  9th  daj 
it  was  constantly  above  the  average  to  the  end  of  the  month, 
being  mostly  above  30  inches,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.  The 
weather  was  unusually  fine  throughout  the  month.  The  highest 
reading  in  the  month  took  place  on  the  23rd.  There  was  a  little 
decrease  in  the  readings  at  the  beginning  of  October,  but  on  the 
drd  day  the  reading  again  rose  above  30  inches,  and  began  to  de- 
cline on  the  5th,  coutinuing  to  decrease  till  the  11th.  Up  to  the 
10th  day  the  air  had  been  mostly  calm,  and  fog  had  been  preva- 
lent, but  on  this  day  the  wind  began  to  blow  wtixwiftly  fimn  Urn 
W.  and  S.W.  On  the  Uth  the  readings  began  to  increase,  and 
from  the  12th  the  winds  were  light.  A.  maximum  barometer 
reading  was  reached  on  the  evening  of  the  15th  day.  On  the  16th 
the  barometer  readings  decreased  rapidly,  and  the  wind  increased 
in  strength.  A  minimum  reading  of  28*89  inches  was  reached  by 
9  p.m.  on  the  18th,  with  strong  wind  blowing.  Unsettled  weather 
foUowed  this,  and  the  barometer  readings  oscillated  up  and  down,  , 
as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  diagram,  and  the  wind  was  fre- 
quently very  strong,  reaching  20  lbs.  on  the  square  foot  on  the 
25th  day.  From  this  time  to  the  end  of  the  month,  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  barometer  readings  were  very  remarkable  ;  a  decrease 
of  }  of  an  inch  was  followed  by  an  increase  to  the  like  amount ; 
and  then  in  very  unusually  quick  succession,  another  decrease  and 
increase  to  almost  the  same  amounts,  these  very  large  and  rapid 
changes  extending  over  very  considerable  tracts  of  coimtry  and 
Bea.  The  large  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  on  those  days 
will  show  how  strongly  the  ¥rind  was  blowing. 

From  this  time  there  is  a  general  bold  and  continuous  increase 
in  the  barometer  curve  to  30^  inches  on  the  12th  of  November, 
with  mostly  N.  and  N.E.  winds  blowing,  and  sometimes  strongly. 
From  the  13th  day  set  in  decreasing  readings,  which  with  checks, 
as  shown  in  the  diagram,  fell  to  28*82  inches  on  the  22nd  day. 
At  Liverpool  Observatory,  on  this,  day,  the  reading  was  as  low  as 
28'81  inches,  as  recorded  by  John  Hartnup,  Esq.,  the  Director  of 
the  Observatory  ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  28th  day,  there  was 
succession  of  disastrous  storms,  some  of  the  effects  of  which  were 
detailed  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time. 

If  we  collate  the  numbers  in  the  lower  part  of  the  chart  to- 
gether with  different  readings  of  the  barometer,  we  shall  find  that 
when  the  readings 

exceed    30  inches,  the  average  daily  Horizontal  Movement 
of  the  air  was  about  130  miles  per  day  ; 

about     30      „  ditto  160         „ 

between  29*5  &  30-0  in.   ditto  210         „ 

29-0  &  29-5  in.  ditto  260 

below      29  inches  ditto  320         „ 
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thus  showing  that  whenever  the  barometer  reading  has  been 
above  the  average,  the  wind  has  been  moderate,  and  that  as  the 
barometer  reading  decreases,  the  motion  of  the  wind  increases, 
and  is  the  greatest  at  the  lowest  readings. 

It  is  impossible  to  urge  too  strongly  the  necessity  of  care  when 
continuous  declining  readings  are  proceeding.  The  barometer 
may  be  almost  neglected  by  the  sailor  when  its  readings  range 
above  the  average ;  but  when  they  descend  below  the  average,  it 
is  a  warning  which  oiight  never  to  pass  unheeded ;  and  when  the 
depression  is  sudden,  it  is  the  sure  and  certain  warning  of  the 
approach  of  storms.  At  the  beginning  of  last  month,  when  the  ' 
unhappy  ship  London  put  to  sea,  the  barometer  was  very  un- 
settled indeed.  Such  signs  no  sailor  ought  therefore  to  neglect ; 
yet  they  are  neglected;  and  what  is  more  sad  still,  too  many 
barometers,  as  we  before  said,  sold  as  marine  barometers  are 
totally  unlit  for  such  an  important  purpose.  During  the  last  few 
years  I  have  seen  many  of  these  instruments,  and  I  have  found 
them  imperfect  in  numerous  ways.  Some  of  these  defects  I  may 
enumerate  hero : — 

Firstly.     The  upper  portion  of  the  tube  is  too  small. 

Secondly.  The  relation  of  the  interior  bore  of  the  tube  to  that 
of  the  cistern  is  neglected,  so  that  the  rise  of  the  mercury  in  the 
cistern^  caused  by  a  fall  in  the  tube,  is  not  allowed  for  on  the 
scale. 

Thirdly.  The  lower  portion  of  the  tube  is  generally  too  much 
contracted  in  the  bore. 

Fourthly.  The  cistern  is  too  small  to  contain  the  mercury 
when  the  barometer  reading  is  low. 

Fifthly.  The  careless  cleaning  out  of  the  internal  bore  of  the 
tubes,  and  imperfectly  freeing  them  from  damp. 

The  most  serious  of  these  errors  is  the  third.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  tubes  of  marine  barometers  ought  to  have  their  bores 
contracted  so  as  to  steady  the  motion  of  the  mercury  when  the  ship 
is  in  a  heavy  sea.  This,  in  some  instances,  is  so  carelessly  done, 
that  it  has  not  the  desired  effect ;  but  in  most  cases  it  is  carried  to 
a  great  excess.  For  instance,  in  some  instruments  the  mercury 
will  take  from  forty  minutes  to  an  hour  to  pass  through  the  first 
inch  after  suspension,  and  many  are  so  sluggish  in  their  action  as 
not  to  indicate  any  change  in  less  than  twenty  minutes. 

This  unnecessary  contraction  is  very  frequently  the  cause  of 
entirely  stopping  the  action  of  the  barometer,  as  the  minutest 
particle  of  foreign  matter,  or  even  the  oxidation  of  the  mercury 
itself,  which,  as  an  impalpable  powder  forming  on  the  surface  of 
the  mercury  in  the  cistern  on  moving  the  barometer,  is  displaced, 
and  this  in  its  ascent  to  float  on  the  top  of  the  mercury,  chokes 
and  closes  the  fine  bore  of  the  tube  hermetically,  rendering  the 
instrument  perfectly  useless ;  and  this  is   often  not  found  out  till 
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the  ship  bas  left  for  sea.     A  barometer,  therefore,  acting  well  till 
disturbed,   maj  be  quite  useless  afterwards. 

The  fourth-named  error  is  also  one  of  great  gravity ;  and  for 
this  error  low-priced  manufacturers  are  far  more  to  be  censured 
for  their  culpability  than  for  their  ignorance  or  carelessness — ^the 
size  of  the  cistern  is  reduced  to  enable  them  to  save  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  mercury.  This  great  desire  to  cheapen  instruments  is 
most  serious,  as  l^e  indications  of  such  instruments  are  absolutely 
deceiring,  and  at  a  time  when  the  changes  are  of  vital  importance 
to  the  sailor.  In  many  such  barometers  the  mercury  will  not  fall 
^  below,  even  if  so  low,  as  29  inches,  although  a  standard  at  such 
times  may  read  28*5  inches,  or  even  less.  Nor  will  such  an 
instrument  show  any  change  till  the  mercury  rises  above  29  inches ; 
that  is,  the  barometer  says  the  mercury  is  stationary  and  steady 
at  all  times  of  the  greatest  phases  of  storms,  and  when  every 
change  should  be  instantly  known  by  the  sailor* 

We  fear  that  Master  Mariners  care  nothing,  as  a  rule,  for 
barometers  and  scientific  meteorology.  They  don't  believe  in  them ; 
and  the  reason  is  plain  to  anybody  who  walks  the  East-end.  Those 
worthless  things  hung  up  for  sale  in  the  shops  of  pawnbrokers, 
ship  chandlers,  and  slop  sellers,  are  the  accursed  shams  that  cost 
Hfe  at  sea.  Captains  buy  them  and  fine  them  worthless ;  then 
they  give  the  thing  up  altogether,  except  in  the  way  of  a  general 
^^  glance  at  the  glass."  T'hey  take  good  chronometers  and  good 
sextants  to  sea  because  these  instruments  can  be  tested,  but  with 
barometers  they  too  often  decline  to  trouble  themselves.  Of  course 
there  were  such  things  on  board  the  London,  but  they  are  not 
half  sufficiently  respected  and  understood.  There  should  be  a 
distinct  examination  of  sailors  in  meteorology.  Were  the  baro- 
meter thus  tested,  and  thus  explained  and  understood,  skippers 
would  as  soon  start  without  rudder  or  sails  as  vdthout  that  moni- 
tor; and  they  would  obey  it,  leaning  to  the  side  of  too  much 
caution  rather  than  too  little.  Underwriters  should  not  insure 
vessels  unless  provided  with  first-rate  weather  instruments ;  nor 
should  it  be  the*rule,  as  it  is,  that  captains  should  be  allowed  to 
rely  upon  such  guides  or  not  as  they  please.  It  is  not  because 
occasional  perturbations,  more  complex  than  usual,  baffle  the 
reckonings  of  science,  that  meteorology  should  be  ignored — four 
times  out  of  five  the  storm  can  be  safely  foretold.  We  know  that 
good  barometers  are  taken  to  sea,  and  that  such  companies  as  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  have  saved  magnificent  ships  by  them. 
We  also  know  that  an  instrument  may  be  ttisted  at  Greenwich  or 
Kew.  But  we  want  mariners  to  attach  due  importance  to  these 
all-important  aids.  With  the  extending  of  educated  experience, 
our  weather  wisdom  should  be  surer  than  it  is ;  now,  to-day,  no 
fishing- village  that  sends  a  couple  of  trawlers  out  should  want  a 
first  rate  barometer,  and  no  captain,  if  he  can  possibly  help  it, 
should  p  ut  to  sea  in  the  teeth  of  storm  signals. 
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The  contraction  of  the  tube  in  a  marine  barometer  onght  to  be 
carried  only  so  far  as  to  allow  the  utmost  freedom  of  action  of  the 
mercury  without  pumping. 

When  the  ship  is  in  a  heavy  sea, — when  first  suspended, — ^the 
screw  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  being  withdrawn  as  far  as  possible, 
—the  mercury  should  fall  in  the  tube  through  the  first  inch  in 
40  seconds  to  60  seconds.  It  should  fiill  through  the  second  inch 
in  less  than  two  minutes,  and  should  be  at  its  true  reading  within 
or  about  15  minutes  ]from  the  time  of  first  suspension.  Such  an 
instrument,  however  quickly  atmospheric  changes  may  be  taking 
place,  will  take  up  its  truer  reading  within  0*01  in.  within  one , 
or  two  minutes,  and  this  degree)  of  accuracy  is  practically 
correct.  On  removing  such  an  instrument  before  packing,  it 
should  be  taken  down  without  touching  the  screw  at  the  bottom, 
and  inclined  with  its  cistern  downwards,  at  an  angle  of  45^  to 
60°;  the  tube  will  be  filled  in  this  position  in  three  or  four 
minutes;  then  hold  the  instrument  horizontally,  and  drive  the 
screw  at  the  bottom  nearly,  but  not  quite,  home.  With  these 
precautions,  the  instrument  will  continue  good  for  many  y^a^^ 
— in  fact,  till  broken.  During  the  last  few  montiw  I  hare  had 
frequent  interviews  with  Mr.  John  Browning,  of  111  Minories ; 
Mr.  F.  Pastorelli,  of  208  Piccadilly,  and  Mr.  Zambra,  of  1  Hatton 
Gkurden,  who  have  undertaken  to  make  marine  and  upright  baro- 
meters of  this  character  for  my  examination ;  and  I  have  also 
undertaken  to  examine  every  one  made  by  these  makers,  and  to 
give  a  certificate  with  every  instrument  which  complies  with  the 
above  conditions. 

I  feel  confident  that  if  our  seamen  had  been  provided  with 
truthful  instruments  during  the  recent  storms,  the  terrible  disas- 
ters in  Torbay  and  elsewhere  would  not  be  nearly  as  disastrous  as 
they  have  been  to  life  and  property.  More  than  40  wrecks  took 
place  on  the  10th  and  11th  of  January  in  that  bay  alone,  and  out^ 
of  their  crews  73  men  are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned. 

Finally,  in  corroboration  of  my  remarks,  I  may  mentiov  one  or 
two  cases.  Some  four  or  five  years  ago  Her  Majesty's  steamer 
Porcupine  was  cruising  off  St.  Kilda,  in  the  Hebrides.  Captain 
Otter,  R.N.,  carefully  observing  the  gradual  fall  of  the  mercury 
to  the  extent  of  IJ  inch  between  8  a.m.  on  one  day  and  3-23  a.m. 
on  the  following  day,  at  once  ordered  his  ship  to  be  made  as  snug 
and  tight  as  possible.  The  hurricane  at  the  latter  hour  burst  ovi 
with  fearful  violence,  swept  off  the  little  island  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  poor  people,  and  caused  lament- 
able havoc  amongst  the  shipping  and  fishing-boats  that  happenoil 
to  be  out  in  those  seas  at  the  time.  But  the  Porcupine  weathered 
out  nobly  the  storm ;  and  in  lieu  of  being  in  a  thousand  pieces, 
the  good  ship  was  engaged  a  few  days  afterwards  in  a  mission  of 
mercy  in  bringing  food  to  the  poor  islanders. 
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FOREIGN   SUMMARY. 

Paris,  January  24. 

The  opposition  is  likely  to  find  itself  stronger  in  moral  influence 
if  not  in  numbers,  by  the  diflSculty  in  which  France  is  involved  with 
the  United  States  in  consequence  of  the  intervention  in  Mexico. 
There  is  liitle  fear  of  the  impatience  of  the  Americans  carrying  them 
so  far  as  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  good  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  especially  as  the  Amencans  are  not  nearly  so  sore  on  the 
subject  as  they  are  represented.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  for 
some  reason  the  United  States  Government  is  pressing  the  French 
hard,  VFhat  tiiis  reason  may  be,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  American  politics  to  discover,  hut  it  is  probably  connected 
with  the  struisgle  in  which  it  is  engaged  with  the  friends  of  the 
negro.  On  this  occasion,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  arguments  of 
the  opposition  against  continuing  the  assistance  hitherto  given  to 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  will  be  received  with  greater  favour  than 
they  were  last  session,  with  the  object  of  furnishing  the  Government 
with  an  excuse  for  hastening  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops. 
As  I  have  said  before,  there  are  so  many  foreign  soldiers  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Mexico  that  if  he  cannot,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  native  support,  put  down  the  scattered  bodies  of  republicans 
who  are  still  wandering  about  the  country  waiting  to  be  bought, 
he  will  never  be  able  to  do  so,  and  he  may  as  well  come  away  with 
the  French  troops  at  once,  and  leave  the  Mexicans  to  cut  each 
other's  throats  and  plunder  one  another  as  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  doing  for  the  last  half  century.  But  threatening  France 
is  not  the  way  to  hasten  the  recall  of  her  troops.  In  the  domestic 
affairs  of  this  country  there  is  nothing  of  particular  interest  to  write 
about.  Prince  Napoleon  is  said  to  be  partially  reconciled  to 
the  court ;  probably  he  finds  that  tlie  court  can  get  on  better  with- 
out him  than  he  imagined  it  could,  and  that  people  care  very  little 
whether  he  is  pleased  or  displeased.  The  subject  in  which  they 
take  the  greatest  interest  is  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure ;  in 
comparison  with  this  the  hard  treatment  which  several  of  the  jour- 
nals have  met  with,  is  looked  upon  with  indifference.  The  ofily 
circumstance  in  the  way  of  a  sensation  which  has  occurred  during 
the  month  has  been  the  preaching  of  Father  Hyacinth.  The 
crowds  who  went  to  hear  him  sent  seats  in  the  church  where  ho 
dehvered  his  addresses  up  to  unexampled  prices  ;  it  was  no  uncom-  . 
mon  thing  for  a  chair  for  a  single  sermon  to  realise  as  much  as 
forty  francs. 

The  decree  of  the  15th  of  November  for  the  reduction  of  the 
army  is  already  being  carried  into  effect;  but  it  will  be  less  radical 
id  practice  than  it  appeared  on  paper.  The  various  Ministers  have 
been  very  earnest  in  finding  places  for  the  officers  and  non-commi-*- 
sioned  officers  who  have  ccnsented  to  resign  previous  to  the  period 
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at  which  they  are  entitled  to  half*pay^  in  order  to  make  place  for 
their  juniors. 

The  consequence  has  been  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month  the  greater  number  of  superior  oflScers  of  the  infantry  of  the 
Imperial  Guard,  those  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  of  the  infantry 
of  the  Line,  and  of  the  artillery  forming  part  of  the  regiments 
reduced,  will  immediately  be  appointed  to  similar  rank  in  the  exist- 
ing battalions,  companies,  and  batteries.  Some  of  the  captains 
have  yet  to  wait  for  commissions,  and  about  half  of  the  lieutenants 
and  second-lieutenants.  It  is  expected  that  before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  reduction  will  have  been  completed  without  any  officer 
having  suffered  in  his  promotion.  It  is  said  that  the  brigade  of 
Carabiniers  and  that  of  Cuirassiers,  which  are  to  be  amalgamated 
and  form  the  brigade  of  reserve  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  are  to  be 
organized  in  sixteen  sqaadrons,  eight  for  each  regiment,  although 
the  other  cavalry  regiments  of  reserve  are  formed  in  five  squadrons 
only.  Moreover,  in  order  to  prevent  married  officers  in  the  two 
regiments  of  Carabiniers  who  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  Guard 
from  profiting  by  this  favour,  and  although  it  is  not  permitted  that 
any  but  the  superior  officers  of  the  Guard  should  be  married,  the 
married  officers  of  the  Carabiniers  are  to  be  exceptionally  admitted. 

The  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  Hotel  des  Tnvalides, 
similar  to  those  made  in  the  case  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  led  to 
assertions  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  suppr&<8  it 
altogether.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case;  and  infirm  soldiers 
who  are  without  friends  are  to  be  admitted  as  hitherto,  but  as  a 
good  part  of  the  building  would  otherwise  remain  unoccupied, 
soldiers  have  been  quartered  in  it  until  such  time  as  a  war  may 
render  it  necessary  to  restore  it  to  its  original  use. 

The  French  Government  is  exerting  its  influence  to  put  down 
gambling  abroad,  but  considering  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails 
in  Paris,  in  places  which  are  very  much  the  same  as  public  plaas 
it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  prevailed  on  the  members  of 
such  associations  to  prohibit  play  altogether.  It  is  true  that  they 
have  for  their  own  protection  made  a  regulation  that  the  money 
played  for  shall  be  staked,  but  the  rule  would  have  been  much  im- 
proved if  it  had  contained  the  further  provision  that  nobody  stiould 
lend  money  to  a  player  to  enable  him  to  continue  his  play  when  his 
own  funds  were  exhausted. 

Just  now  when  the  public  mind  is  so  painfully  affected  by  the 
loss  of  the  steamship,  London,  the  following  little  episode  in  sea- 
faring life  will  be  read  with  interest.  A  lad  named  Michel  Saini- 
Julien,  serving  as  a  novice,  or  as  we  mis<ht  term  it  apprentice,  on 
board  the  "  Admiral  Miigon,"  a  Fretich  vessel  which  had  taken  in 
a  cargo  of  coal  at  S^i'ansea,  and  was  bound  for  Lisbon.  This  vessel 
was  run  into  by  an  English  ve^sel,  and  so  much  damaged  that  ilie 
crew  took  refuge  on  board  ti^e  latter,  and  it  was  not  discovered 
until  too  late  that  the  boy  was  missing.     The  fog  was  very  dense  at 
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the  time^  and  when  it  had  cleared  away  no  trace  of  the  Admiral 
Magon  vas  vidbley  and  it  was  assumed  that  she  had  gone  down 
Thi>,  iiowevff^  was  not  the  case.  The  boy^  finding  hiniself  aban* 
doned,  at  6rst  began  to  cry ;  then  he  betook  himself  to  the  pump, 
having  first  lighlea  a  Iamp»  and  passed  the  night  in  pompinKy  stop* 
ping  occasionally  to  ring  the  bell.  Twice  during  the  following  day 
yessels  came  in  sight,  but  they  either  did  not  perceive  the  signal  of 
diiitress  he  had  hoisted,  or  disregarded  it.  For  three  days  he  con* 
tmued  his  laboars  at  the  pump,  and  then  a  Bremen  steamer  came 
alongside  and  rescued  him  from  his  perilous  situation. 

In  the  movement  of  troops  to  a  considerable  distance,  a  few 
minutes  delay  on  one  of  the  lines  might  be  productive  of  very  serious 
inconvenience  by  compelling  them  to  remain  in  a  town  for  a  whole  ^ 
night  instead  of  being  taken  on  to  their  destination  at  once.  In 
France,  they  are  very  strict  in  such  matters,  as  the  following  judg* 
ment  delivered  a  few  days  ago  will  show.  The  case  was  that  of  a 
farmer  who  was  going  to  Brienon  to  buy  corn,  but  who,  in  oonse* 
qnence  of  the  train  being  twenty -six  minutes  late  found  the  market 
closed  when  he  got  there.  Seeing^  says  the  judgment,  that  the 
company  can  in  no  way  justify  this  delay  of  twenty-six  minutes. 
That  its  responsibility  is  as  much  the  greater  that  having  a  mono* 
poly  of  the  convevance  of  passengers  it  ought  to  be  held  more 
strictly  to  its  engagements  towards  the  public  who  are  compelled  to 
travel  by  it,  and  that  is  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  sach  delays  are  of  daily  occurrence,  and  arise  from  an  insuffi* 
ciency  of  rolling  stock,  and  in  the  number  of  servants  employed. 
For  these  reasons,  the  court  condemns  the  Fari^,  Lyons  and  Medi* 
terranean  Railway  company  to  pay  the  plaintiff  twenty-five  francs 
and  the  whole  of  the  costs. 

The  Ziouaves  who  were  guilty  of  such  scandalous  misbehaviour  at 
Martinique,  on  their  arrival  in  Mexico  were  marched  up  to  the  open 
space  in  front  of  the  citadel,  the  guns  of  which  were  loaded  and 
dfcirected  towards  them.  Here  they  were  ordered  to  stack  their 
arms  and  advance  a  sufficient  distance  to  allow  the  entire  garrison 
to  take  np  their  position  behind  them.  Twenty-five  of  them  were 
then  picked  out  and  m^macUd,  and  marched  off  to  prison.  The 
others  were  quartered  in  an  old  convent,  where  they  are  to  remain 
until  after  a  court-martial  has  been  held  on  them.  The  Mexican 
government  is  not  likely,  however,  to  suffer  the  culprits  to  be 
visited  with  very  severe  punishment,  though  it  would  not  surprise 
me  to  hear  that  the  corps  had  been  disbanded,  and  that  would  be 
punishment  enough  ;  fcr  as  they  would  not  have  the  means  of  pay- 
ing tlieir  passage  back  to  Europe,  most  of  them  would  have  no 
other  resource  than  taking  service  in  the  Mexican  Army ;  though 
considering  the  flagrancy  of  their  conduct  from  a  military  point  of 
view  they  deserve  a  far  severer  chastisement. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  emigrants  from  different  parts 
of  Germany  to  America,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  facilities 
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were  given  them  to  embark  at  Hamburgh,  and  make  the  voyage  at 
an  equally  cheap  rate  to  Mexico,  many  thonsands  might  be  drawn 
to  the  latter  country  who  now  go  to  the  former.  These  are  exactly 
the  class  of  emigrants  who  are  wanted — they  are  industrions,  in- 
telligent, they  form  themselves  into  colonies,  and  are  therefore  very 
unlikely  to  quit  the  country  after  realising  a  competence.  They 
have  given  evidence  of  this  in  Brazil,  where  they  have  become  in 
some  districts  so  numerous  and  strong  that  they  have  given  a  heavy 
blow  to  the  continuance  of  the  slave  system. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  from  Rome,  of  wbicli 
nobody  now  seems  to  entertain  a  doubt,  will  not  leave  the  Papal 
Government  in  such  an  unprotected  condition  as  many  have  per- 
sisted in  saying  it  would.  From  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand 
men  have  already  been  recruited  in  France,  and  provided  the  pay 
continues  to  be  as  good  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  I  see  no  reason, 
except  the  weakness  of  the  Papal  Exchequer,  why  this  number 
should  not  be  increased  to  ten  thousand,  or  even  more.  These 
men,  as  well  as  the  Spaniards  and  Belgians  in  the  Papal  service, 
may  be  thoroughly  relied  on  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of  Borne 
by  Italians  to  act  against  the  latter  with  vigour  ;  they  having  no 
love  for  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  good  deal  of  the 
opposite  sentiment. 

The  readers  of  the  United  Service  Magazine  must  occasionally 
have  found  it  difBcult  to  decide  whether  to  accept  the  statements 
therein  on  the  subject  of  Italy,  or  the  very  difTerent  opinions 
expressed  on  the  subject  of  that  country  by  the  English  news- 

f)apers;  but  they  will  now  perceive  from  the  statements  these 
atter  are  now  forced  to  make  that  it  was  not  the  Magazine  that 
was  in  error.  The  Italian  journals  themselves  contain  charges 
against  the  members  of  their  Legislature  which  nobody  who  knows 
Italy  will  deny  to  be  well-founded.  They  are  charged  with  being 
influenced  in  the  first  place,  and  above  all  other  considerations, 
with  studying  their  own  interests  and  that  of  their  relations  and 
friends,  and  caring  for  the  good  of  their  country  only  as  far  as  it 
can  be  made  subservient  to  these.  It  is  this  which  makes  it  so 
difficult  for  a  Minister  of  Finance  to  reduce  the  expenditure.  Every 
department  of  the  Government  is  crowded  with  officials  who  have 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing  to  do,  but  whom  he  cannot  dismiss, 
for  if  he  were  to  do  so  to  the  extent  to  wliicli  it  might  be  done 
without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  he  would  excite  such 
opposition  that  his  continuance  in  the  post  of  Minister  would 
be  of  short  duration,  and  no  good  would  result  from  his  patriotic 
attempt,  inasmuch  as  the  succeeding  government  would,  in  all 
probability,  fill  up  the  vacated  posts  with  their  own  friends.  It  is 
this  self-seeking  which  splits  the  Chamber  into  so  many  sections, 
and  renders  a  strong  government  impossible.  The  mass  of  the 
members  seem  to  have  just  so  much  desire  that  the  expenditure 
should  be  reduced,   or  the  revenue  increased,  as  to  give  a  lax 
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rapport  to  the  proposition  of  the  Qovemment  to  take  possession  of 
chnrch  property.  The  measure  to  be  introdaced  this  session  if  the 
Miniftrj  remain  in  office  long  enough^  is,  I  beh'eve,  about  the 
eighth^  and  is  not  more  likely  to  be  Carried  than  .the  seven  pre- 
vious ones. 

That  the  Italian  Minister  of  Finance,  whoever  he  may  be,  will 
not  be  able  to  make  the  reductions  in  the  army,  which  might  be 
nsde  without  materially  diminishing  the  numerical  force,  is  almost 
certain.  As  a  specimen  of  one  way  in  which  the  public  money 
might  be  saved,  take  the  case  of  the  bersaglieri,  or  riflemen. 
There  are  forty  battalions  of  these,  each  comprising  five  hundred 
men.  In  France  each  similar  corps  is  one  thousand  strong,  and 
by  assimilating  the  Italian  corps  to  tlie  French  in  this  matter,  one 
half  of  the  superior  officers  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
colonels  and  lieutenant-colonels  who  services  were  retained,  >  might 
have  the  command  of  one  thousand  men  instead  of  five  hun- 
dred. 

It  is  well  for  the  British  Army  that  no  such  unpleasant  work 
falls  to  its  lot  as  falls  to  that  of  the  Italian  army.  At  Potenza,  the 
military  tribunal  has  given  not  less  than  a  thousand  decisions  in  a 
Kttle  over  two  years,  affecting  upwards  of  three  thousand  five 
hundred  prisoners.  The  labours  of  these  tribunals  seem  now 
drawing  to  a  clo^e ;  the  determination  of  the  Papal  Government 
and  the  Italian  not  to  allow  an  invasion  of  the  Papal  States  from 
Neopolitan  territory  under  cover  of  the  invaders  being  brigands 
has  very  nearly  led  to  brigandage  being  stamped  out  in  reality. 
An  energetic  commander  with  such  a  force  as  could  have  easily 
been  placed  at  his  disposal,  honestly  desirous  of  hunting  out  the 
brutal  wretches  who  haunted  certain  districts,  could  have  destroyed 
organized  brigandage  long  ago. 

The  census  of  the  population  of  Bome  shows  an  increase  of  thirty 
thousand  since  I860.  It  now  contains  £07,388  souls.  Among 
this  number  is  included  2,368  eccleciasties ;  2,736  monks  of  dif- 
ferent orders,  and  2,  L 1 7  nuns,  making  a  total  of  7|22L 

It  woidd  be  rather  unfortunate  than  otherwise  if  it  should  prove 
to  be  true  that  Prim  is  completely  extinguished.  With  such  a 
blister  at  home,  Spain  would  have  been  more  placable  abroad,  and 
there  would  have  been  a  better  chance  of  inducing  an  arrangement 
with  Chili  and  Peru.  The  capture  of  the  Covadonga  by  the  Esmer- 
alda is  likely  to  be  a  costly  affair  to  both  sides,  inasmuch  as  it 
enrages  the  Spaniards  and  elates  their  antagonists  far  beyond 
reasonable  bounds.  It  is  quite  certain  that  it  will  be  long  before 
they  will  regard  the  matter  with  the  contempt  or  indifference 
with  which  other  States  look  upon  it.  The  sympathy  which  had 
begun  to  be  felt  in  behalf  of  Chili  must  have  received  a  rude  blow 
in  England  by  the  account  of  the  maUtreament  of  Englishmen  by 
the  authorities  of  that  country. 

All  sons  of  rumours  are  current  in  Madrid  rt^lative  to  Prim/s 
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outbreak ;  collusion  with  the  court,  with  (yDonnell  and  so  foHlu 
The  truth  may  never  be  known,  and  it  does  not  much  signify;  the 
principal  matter  for  congratulation  ie  that  the  affair  has  ended  with 
very  little  bloodshed,  though  it  would  have  been  far  otherwise  if  » 
rising  had  been  attempted  in  either  of  the  large  cities ;  for  example, 
at  Barcelona  a  crowd  of  people  who  had  assembled  in  the  streets 
out  of  mere  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on,  was  fired  on  without 
any  other  provocation  than  the  cries  of  some  miscliievous  boys,  one 
poor  little  fellow  was  shot  dead  on  the  spot.  Another  innocent 
victim  was  a  man  in  evening  dress  and  white  kid  gloves,  showing 
that  he  was  not  there  for  the  purpose  of  creating  or  assisting  in  any 
disturbance.  He  had  just  turned  the  corner  of  a  street  when  he 
found  himself  in  front  of  a  body  of  gendarmes.  Uncertain  whether 
to  turn  round  and  run  away  or  to  go  forward,  he  stretched  out  his 
hands  in  an  imploring  manner  towards  them ;  the  next  instant  bis 
face  was  riddled  by  bullets,  and  he  had  just  time  to  raise  his  handa 
to  his  wounds  before  he  fell  backwards  to  the  ground  dead.  The 
place  was  cleared  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  an  hour  or  so  afterwards 
the  only  persons  visible  there  were  a  couple  of  English  sailors  sing- 
ing a  convivial  song  with  all  the  strength  of  their  lungs.  The  police 
and  authorities  call  this  vigour,  but  they  would  show  Uiat  quality  to 
better  purpose  if  they  selected  guilty  persons  for  punishment  instead 
of  shooting  at  people  indiscriminately  on  such  slight  provocation* 
So  completely  was  all  trust  in  the  troops  shaken,  that  in  Madrid 
the  whole  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  artillery  and  engineers 
were  confined  to  their  barracks,  and  the  curious  spectacle  was  seen 
of  a  general  walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  gates  mounting 
guard  over  his  own  men. 

At  the  present  moment,  somedetaib  relative  to  the  Spanish  Army 
will  be  read  with  more  than  usual  interest.  Not  including  the 
King,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  and  I  believe  also  the  Prince  of 
the  Asturias,  there  are  five  captain-generals  or  marshals.  These 
are  Espartero,  Duke  of  Vittoria;  Narvaez,  Duke  of  Valencia; 
Concha,  Marquis  del  Duero;  O'Donnell,  Duke  of  Tetuan;  Serrano, 
Duke  de  la  Torre.  Of  lieutenant-generals  of  whom  Prim,  Count  de 
Beuss  and  Marquis  de  los  Castillijos  was  one,  there  are  about 
sixty.  The  mariscales  de  campo  y  brigadieros  come  next,  and  of 
these  there  are  altogether  about  four  hundred.  The  staff  of  the 
arnty  is  composed  of  four  brigadiers,  nine  colonels,  twelve  lieuten- 
ant-colonels, twenty -five  majors,  sixty  captains,  and  forty  lieutenants. 
Then  there  are  two  companies  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
each  resembling  our  yeomen  of  tlie  guard.  The  Infantry  comprises 
forty  regimeiits,  of  two  battalions  eacli,  consisting  of  six  companies, 
one  of  grenadiers,  one  of  riflemen  and  four  fusileers.  There  are 
also  eighty  provincial  battalions  of  recent  formation.  Every  regi- 
ment has  a  special  denominntion,  as  in  our  army.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  twenty  battalions  of  chasseurs  of  eight  companies 
each,  and  a  corps  resembling  the  French  Zouaves.     The  artillery 
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consists  of  thirteen  regiments  altogether,  fire  of  foot,  the  rest 
mounted.  They  are  commanded  by  a  general,  a  lieutenant-general, 
five  major-generals,  six  brigadiers,  forty-five  colonels,  fifty-two 
lieutenant-colonels,  forty  majors,  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  captains, 
and  three  hundred  and  twenty- 6 ve  lieutenants.  The  engineers  are 
comrnanded  by  a  general  and  includes  ten  ofBcers  superior  to 
colonels,  eighteen  of  the  latter,  twenty-one  lieutenant-colonels, 
eighteen  majors,  sixty-one  captain^,  and  ninety  lieutenants.  With 
sQch  a  number  of  officers  one  would  suppose  that  the  engineers  are 
a  very  numerous  body,  but  this  is  not  the  case;  there  are  only  two 
regiments,  and  these  regiments  are  represented  by  two  depfit 
companies. 

The  cavalry  consists  of  eighteen  reepments  of  four  squadrons 
each,  namely :  four  regiments  of  cuirassiers,  eight  of  lancers,  three 
of  light  cavalry,  and  three  of  hussars.  The  nominal  strength  of 
each  regiment  is  five  hundred  and  thirty-four  men,  and  four 
hundred  and  twelve  horses.  Besides  those,  there  is  a  detached 
squadron  of  light  cavalry  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  strong,  and 
one  hnndred  and  twenty  horses.  There  are  also  four  depAts  of 
instruction  to  which  are  attached  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  men, 
and  five  hundred  horses ;  and  four  squadrons  of  reserve  of  about  the 
same  strength.  The  carabiniers  are  employed  in  the  prevention  of 
smuggling  on  the  frontiers.  They  are  divided  into  thirty  separate 
commands,  with  an  additional  section  for  the  capital.  They  are 
snlMlivided  into  seventy-five  companies,  eleven  of  which  are  mounted. 
The  civic  guard,  upon  whom  has  devolved  most  if  not  all  the  little 
bloodshed  that  has  attended  the  insurrection  hitherto,  constitute 
the  police.  There  are  four  brigades  altogether.  In  addition  to 
these  there  are  six  battalions  of  provincial  militia. 

Politicians  who  consider  themselves  to  have  a  peculiar  gift  for 
seeing  into  the  future  continue  to  speak  of  Belgium  as  destined 
eventually  to  be  partitioned  among  other  Powers ;  so  far  as  present 
appearances  indicate,  however,  there  are  no  signs  of  such  a  catas- 
trophe. The  people,  for  the  most  part,  are  resolute  in  their  deter- 
mination not  to  consent  to  any  arrangement  that  would  deprive 
them  of  their  independence.  In  the  review  of  the  Wellington 
Despatches  published  last  month,  reference  was  made  to  the 
opposition  of  the  portion  of  the  population  of  Antwerp  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  work  on  the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  the  King, 
we  are  told,  has  promised  to  give  their  objection  his  serious 
consideration.  If  it  is  true  as  is  stated  that  there  are  eleven 
thousand  soldiers  employed  on  them  at  the  present  moment,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  has  found  it  advisable  to  adopt  their  views.  In 
this  country  as  in  most  others,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  the 
expenditure  on  the  army  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  Minister  of  War  will  shortly  make  a  report  relative  to  the 
organisation  of  the  army,  in  which  the  question  of  economy  will 
receive  a  proper  share  of  attention.     Among  those  who  object  to  the 
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oontinnance  of  the  present  system  are  many  who  consider  the 
military  organization  of  Belgium  ought  to  resemble  that  of  Swit- 
zerland. At  the  Berne  Congress  a  good  deal  of  time  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  this  matter,  and  though  it  was  asserted  that  the 
Swiss  system  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  by  every  European 
nation,  from  the  similarity  in  the  circumstances  of  th^two  oouDtrie« 
Belgium  was  especially  referred  to  by  way  of  comparison.  As  we 
are  so  intimately  concerned  in  this  question,  I  will  translate  what 
passed. 

The  Belgian  military  system  exacts  eight  years  of  active  service, 
and  two  years  in  the  reserve.  The  recruiting  of  the  army  is  carried 
on  by  conscription,  those  drawn  having  the  privilege  of  paying  for 
a  substitute ;  the  number  of  recruits  raised  varies  from  ten  to  eleven 
thousand  men  yearly.  The  organised  army,  including  the  reserve, 
amounts  when  on  a  war  footing  to  one  hundred  thousand  fighting 
men ;  fifteen  per  cent  of  whom  form  the  special  branches  of  the 
array.  The  cavalry  comprises  six  thousand  horses,  of  engineers 
and  artillery  there  are  twenty-five  mounted  batteries.  The  budget 
presented  to  the  Chamber  for  1865  stated  the  effective  force  under 
arms  averaged  thirty-eight  thousand,  or  about  two-fifths  of  the 
organised  army.  The  number  of  horses  employed  is  about  eight 
thousand.  A  calculation  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  military 
service  in  Belgium  shows  that  thirty-eight  thousand  men,  continually 
under  arms»  represents  a  loss  of  time  to  the  civil  service  of  the 
country  of  fourteen  million  days  yearly  ;  (in  Switzerland  the  loss 
is  put  at  1,3(50^000,)  which  is  equivalent  to  the  exaction  of  three 
days  from  every  inhabitant  of  Belgium,  whereas  in  Switzerland  it  is 
only  half  a  day.  The  ordinary  expense  of  the  army  as  given  in  last 
year's  Estimates  amounts  to  thirty  three-million  francs,  or  three 
hundred  and  thirty  francs  per  man,  if  we  take  the  entire  organised 
army,  (in  Switzerland  it  is  41),  equivalent  to  six  francs  eighty 
centimes  per  head  of  the  whole  population,  (in  Switzerland  it  is 
8,40.) 

Estimating  the  value  of  the  daily  labour  of  a  man  at  one  franc, 
and  that  of  a  horse  at  two  francs,  the  subjoined  table  will  show  the 
comparative  cost  of  the  Swiss  and  Belgian  systems. 

Belgium  Switzerland 

Expenditure  of  monev,  £1,320,000  £525,000 

Value  of  days  lost  by  the  men,         560,000  53,100 

„  horses,  224,000  12,b00 

Total,        .        .     Je2,104,000  £390,900 

Notwithstanding  this  difference  in  the  expenditure,  Switzerland 
has  an  organized  aruiy  of  200,000  men,  just  twice  as  many  as 
Belgium;  and  if  the  same  system  was  applied  to  the  latter  country 
as  exists  in  the  former,  the  war  expenditure  would  be  reduced  to 
£800,000  and  the  strength  of  the  organised  army  would  be  in- 
creased to  300,000  men. 
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The  papers  and  discussions  on  tbeniy  went  on  to  show  that  the 
same  militia  system  might  be  adopted  in  everj  European  State,  and 
the  immense  saving  that  would  result  from  it ;  but  as  that  which 
might  verj  well  be  adopted  in  Belgium,  which  exists  under  tke 
protection  of  the  five  Powers,  would  be  wholly  inapplicable  to  any 
other  we  need  not  follow  the  argument  any  further. 

If  we  are  not  avowedly  going  back  to  the  so-called  good  old 
times  and  admitting  that  in  all  cases  'Hhose  may  take  who  have 
the  power,  and  those  may  keep  who  can/'  we  are  doing  something 
very  like  it  in  practice.  Any  nation  sufficiently  strong  to  disregard 
public  opinion  may  seize  portions  of  the  territory  of  a  weaker  neigh- 
bour without  any  risk  of  being  called  upon  by  powers  of  equal 
strength  to  disgorge.  Among  other  matters  discussed  between  Count 
Bismark  and  the  Emperor,  it  seems  that  the  ishind  of  Formosa  was 
not  forgotten.  Whether  occupied  by  the  Dutch  or  by  Chinese 
pirates  makes  no  kind  <tf  difference;  the  island  unquestionably 
belongs  to  China  as  much  as  the  Channel  Islands  belong  to  us.  The 
proposal  of  Prussia  tlierefore  to  take  possession  of  this  island  is  one 
of  those  abuses  of  force  as  little  or  less  justifiable  than  the  seizure  of 
the  Duchies,  but  inasmuch  as  France  has  got  a  large  territory  in 
Cochin  China,  and  England  holds  Hong  Kong,  Prussia  may  con- 
sider it  has  an  equal  right  to  lay  hold  and  keep  for  its  use  an 
island  which  is  in  such  an  advantageous  position  for  trading  with 
China.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  Prussian  Government  may 
find  that  it  has  work  enough  to  do  at  home  without  going  so  far 
a  field  to  look  for  it. 

The  disputes  which  were  incessant  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
session  between  the  Government  and  the  Liberals  are  pretty  certain 
to  be  renewed  this  with  even  greater  virulence,  it  will  be  strange 
indeed  if  we  do  not  find  it  to  be  the  case. 

What  between  Patents,  Imperial  fiescripts.  Manifestoes^  and 
Protests,  Austrian  affairs  are  such  an  intricate  maze  that  not  one 
man  in  a  thousand  could  be  found  who  has  not  given  up  the  attempt 
to  understand  them  in  despair ;  in  fact,  no  man  who  has  not  a 
special  reason  for  keeping  himself  well-informed  about  them  could 
spare  the  time,  lliere  are  many,  however,  who  like  to  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  country.  Without  going 
into  particular  questions,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Emperor  con- 
tinues firm  in  the  road  he  entered  on  his  return  from  his  first  visit 
to  Hungary.  Indeed,  he  cannot  well  withdraw  from  it  now  that 
he  has  committed  himself  so  far  as  he  has  done.  The  Hungarians, 
at  least  their  leaders,  seem  to  have  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what  they 
want,  and  much  as  they  are  evidently  flattered  by  the  personal  at« 
tentions  they  hsve  received  from  the  Emperor,  they  do  not  appear 
disposed  to  resign  the  smallest  portion  of  what  they  conceive  to  be 
their  rights.  The  nation  in  general,  however,  are  little  inclined  to 
be  captious,  and  are  well-content  with  the  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  their  country,  as  implied  by  the  Emperor's  past  and 
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promised  visits.     That  other  portions  of  the  empire  should   be 

{ealous  of  the  attention  bestowed  on  Hungary  is  natural  enoagh, 
mt  provided  they  receive  equal  privileges  they  cannot  have  much 
real  ground  of  complaint. 

However  difficult  it  may  be  to  reconcile  the  policy  of  Austria 
with  the  desires  of  the  French  Government,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  two  emperors  towards  each  other  are 
friendly  enough  ;  the  interchange  of  Orders  on  their  respective  sons 
would  of  itself  be  almost  sufficient  to  prove  this.  It  is  probable 
that  the  recent  concessions  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  the 
emigrants  from  Venetia,  and  which,  we  are  told,  they  have  re- 
jected, were  made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  with 
a  view  to  cut  away  some  of  the  ground  under  the  feet  of  the  party 
in  Italy  who  seem  likely  to  come  into  power. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Russia  is  a  long  way  behind  any 
other  European  nation,  and  if  this  were  intended  only  to  api)ly  to 
the  amount  of  educational  acquirements  possessed  by  individuals, 
it  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth ;  when,  however,  the  assertion 
includes  the  Government  it  is  simply  a  mistake,  a  confounding 
of  the  past  with  the  present.  Inventors  of  all  nations  when  they 
fail  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  the  merits  of  their  inventions 
in  their  own  country  usually  betake  tliemselves  to  Russia,  and 
generally  find  there  the  opportunity  they  seek.  This  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  regard  to  implements  and  vessels  of  war. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  she  will  be  the  fir^t  power  to  build  turret- 
ships  according  to  the  plans  of  Capt.  Coles,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  she  will  be  the  first  to  case  her  ports  with  slubs  of 
iron.  She  is  building  iron-clads  of  great  strength,  and  arming 
them  with  steel  300  pounder  guns ;  while  for  her  forts  she  has 
some  of  a  vast  deal  heavier  calibre  than  this.  With  the  exception 
of  these  guns  and  some  of  the  plates  for  the  fortifications,  all  are 
made  of  Russian  materials,  and  so  also  are  most  of  the  engines  she 
now  requires. 

The  St.  Petershwrgh  Gazette  urges  the  reduction  of  the 
standing  army  and  the  substitution  of  a  military  force  for 
defensive  purposes  only,  similar  to  the  English  militia  or  volun- 
teers; but  to  this  it  is  replied  that  the  Russians  are  by  nature  so 
peacefully  inclined  that  they  would  never  voluntarily  subject  them- 
selves to  a  miUtary  training;  they  will  fight  willingly  enough 
when  the  country  is  in  danger,  but  have  no  love  for  mere  mili- 
tary display,  and  hate  the  restrictions  to  which  they  must  submit 
in  accordance  with  the  discipline  necessary  to  the  government  of  an 
armed  force. 

The  number  of  soldiers  sent  to  distant  parts  of  the  empire  is  veiy 
small ;  in  Siberia,  for  example,  tlie  armed  force  is  raised  within  tiie 
province  itself,  and  that  serving  in  the  countries  of  Orenburg  and 
the  Caucasus  is  mostly  raised  in  adjacent  provinces.  The  mass  of  the 
army  is  stationed  along  the  western  frontiers  of  the  empire^  the 
centre  and  the  south;  so  that  the  troops  have  no  reason  to  com- 
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plain  of  bdng  compelled  to  serve  in  climates  more  rigorons  than 
that  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  all  thrir  lives.  With  res- 
pect to  the  mortality  in  the  army,  the  returns  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  tiie  years  1862  and  1863  show  that  the  deaths  were  13*7 
per  thousand  in  the  foraier  year,  and  14*7  in  the  latter.  The  idea 
which  commonly  prevails  with  re:»pect  to  the  chances  of  a  recruit  ever 
seeing  his  native  home  again  is  that  they  amount  to  nothing. 
Speaking  from  memory,  I  believe  it  has  been  asserted  by  a  French 
author  long  resident  in  Russia  that  a  peasant  drawn  in  the  con- 
scription takes  leave  of  bis  wife  and  ciiildren  if  he  has  any,  just  as 
though  he  were  going  to  execution^  and  within  a  limited  period 
after  his  departure  his  wife  might  apply  for  and  obtain  a  formal 
divorce  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  remits  pretty  much  with  himself 
however,  whether  he  returns  or  not.  Tiie  ages  at  which  recruits 
are  taken  for  the  army  is  twenty  to  thirty  years,  the  average  being 
about  twenty-two  years.  The  entire  period  of  seivioe  is  fixed  at 
^fteen  years,  but  when  he  has  served  twelve  years  he  is  given  an 
unlimited  furlough.  This  is  the  regulation,  but  the  actual  practice 
in  a  time  of  profound  peace  is  said  to  be  to  discharge  them  at  the 
end  of  ten  vears'  service.  Thus,  not  including  those  who  re-enlist, 
men  complete  their  term  of  service  as  a  matter  of  right  at  the 
average  age  of  thirty-seven,  and  in  time  of  peace  they  are  set  at 
hberty  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-6ve  years  at  the  outside ;  at  the 
present  time  there  are  upwards  of  400,000  men  who  have  paid  their 
debt  to  the  state,  and  three-fourths  of  that  number  on  furlough. 
Then,  as  r^rds  the  abonnt  of  money  realized  by  the  Oovernment 
from  the  payments  for  substitutes.  So  far  from  reaching  the  pre- 
posterous total  of  800,000,000  of  roubles  as  has  been  asserted,  the 
entire  sum  will  but  little  exceed  1,500,000  roubles. 

The  frequent  ministerial  changes  prove  how  far  Oreece  is  from 
being  settled.  The  brigandage  of  Italy  is  a  small  matter  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  Greece,  not  as  regards  its  e^ent,  but  as 
regards  the  impunity  with  which  it  may  be  carried  on.  Humours 
are  circulated  that  there  is  still  a  chance  of  the  ex-king  Otho  being 
recalled,  which  is  not  likely,  nor  is  it  very  likely  that  he  would 
return  if  he  were  asked  to  do  so,  being,  it  is  said,  more  pleasantly 
engaged  in  translating  Homer  than  in  governing  Greeks. 


HONG-KONG. 


Hong-Kong !  There  was  a  time  when  these  bizarre  syllables, 
although  immortalised  in  the  burden  of  a  popular  ditty,  conveyed 
httle  definite  idea  to  me ;  and  when,  however,  travel  by  laud  or  by 
water  may  have  formed  part  of  my  life-dream,  as  the  golden  hours 
of  youth  floated  on,  leaving  a  track  of  never  to  be  forgotten  happi- 
ness amid  the  peaceful  '*  learned  shades''  of  my  Alma  Mater — it 
bad  not  yet  been  revealed  to  me  that  a  few  short  mouths  should 
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alter  mj  destiny  from  learning  to  war^  and  that  the  best  years  of 
Qiy  life  were  fated  to  be  spent  amid  the  bright  sunshine  and  deep 
verdure  of  ihe  Flowery  Land  I  Most  of  my  readers  are  old  enough 
to  recollect  how  vague  were  ''the  public's'^  ideas  of  China  in  1857, 
when  tiie  breaking  out  of  a  new  war  recalled  '' distant  seres'^  to  our 
recollection ;  and  how  the  popular  knowledge  of  that  immense  coantry, 
the  greatest  coherent  political  organisation  on  the  earth,  extended 
little  beyond  a  belief  in  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  and  in  the 
pride,  treachery,  cruelty — with  seasoning  of  other  bad  qualities  as 
suited  each  narrator ~ of  its  people.  My  own  knowledge  was  not 
theu  sufficient  to  qualify  this  gloomy  picture;  but  it  was  not  to  be 
concealed  that  one's  friends  looked  on  being  sent  to  China  in  some- 
what the  light  of  a  death  warrant  I  and  this,  coupled  with  the 
dreary  vaticinations  of  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  (whose  book  on 
China  I  happened  to  read),  of  the  woeful  results  of  our  continuing 
to  retain  possession  of  this  *'  pestiferous,  barren  island,'*  such  as 
everlasting  epidemics,  ruined  trade,  decayed  "godowns,"  im- 
poverished merchants,  and  the  poison  of  decaying  granite  ever 
exhaling  from  the  soil  was  little  likely  to  impart  a  couieur  de  rose 
to  my  mental  anticipations  of  the  colony.  It  was  therefore  a-little 
to  my  relief  that  I  found  myself  on  a  glowing  summer  day  after  a 
weary  five  months'  voyage  at  anchor  in  a  calm,  land-locked 
harbour,  amid  ships  of  all  sizes  and  of  every  nation  under  the  sun, 
the  green  waves  rippling  a  pleasant  welcome  against  the  vesael's 
.side;  a  lofty  barren  peak,  seared  and  furrowed  by  some  weird 
influence  of  nature,  rearing  itself  abruptly*  io  near  two  thousand 
feet  above;  and  perched  on  the  more  gentle  slope  at  its  feet,  street 
upon  street,  and  house  upon  house,  white,  glaring  and  shadeless 
in  the  fiery  tropic  sunshine ;  while  a  faint,  fresh  fringe  of  green 
trees  and  sward  by  the  water's  edge  relieved  a  little  the 
scorched,  barren  aspect  of  the  place,  and  left  room  amid  an  exile's 
despondency  for  the  consolatory  if  commonplace  reservation,  that 

{possibly  "  it  may  not  be  as  bad  as  it  looks,  and  one  may  be  able  to 
ive  there,  after  all,"  in  spite  of  Mr.  Martin's  jeremiads ! 

But  although  the  influences  of  land,  life  and  vegetation,  after  a 
long  sojourn  amid  the  wild  waste  of  waters  made  Mr.  Martin's 
picture  of  the  'dark  side'  of  Hong-Kong  seem  to  new  arrivals 
somewhat  over-coloured,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  view  was 
altogether  incorrect.  It  is,  as  he  says,  not  easy  to  imagine  why 
the  island  was  ever  coveted  as  a  desirable  possession.  It  was, 
when  we  first  knew  it,  uninhabited,  except  a  fishing  village  on  the 
distant  side,  and  a  few  wretched  hovels  here  and  there  on  the 
beach;  even  the  industrious  Chinese  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
The  soil  with  difficulty  supported  some  stunted  trees  and  bamboo 
clumps.  We  knew  it  only  as  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  no 
other  legitimate  good  quality ;  but  we  knew  also  that  amid  its 
many  nooks,  and  bays,  and  islets,  were  secure  havens  and  unsus- 
pected hiding-places  for  craft  engaged  in  the  opium  smuggling, 
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with  whieh  we  were  then  corropting  the  people  of  Canton,  and  in 
this  consisted  its  real  value  to  us.  Indeed  the  place  itself  might 
almost  be  considered  a  discovery  of  ours,  so  little  was  it  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  province;  for  so  slight  is  its 
need  to  be  discriminated  from  any  other  of  the  "  thousand  islands'' 
amid  which  it  lies,  that  to  this  day  even  its  original  name  is  dis- 
puted, whether  Chucku,  "  red  pillar,*'  or  Hiang  Kiang,  "  scented 
streams/'  Time  has  changed  all  this,  we  have  compelled  the 
Chinese  by  force  of  arms  to  buy  opium,  therefore,  we  do  not  need 
to  amu^le  it,  and  hence  the  magnificent  harbour  has  come  to  be 
the  most  valued  possession  of  the  colony ;  and  the  pirate'  lurking- 
places  are  now,  by  s  just  Nemesis,  a  sore  tribulation  to  the  peace- 
ful trader,  and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  our  local  magnates.  It  is 
wonderful  how  thirty  years  of  brisk  Anglo-Saxondom  have  trans- 
formed this  island,  though  still  not  capable  of  growing  a  single 
meal  for  its  inhabitants,  it  is  possibly  at  this  moment,  bulk  for 
bulk,  the  richest  spot  in  actual  wealth  on  the  globe.  Tear  by 
year  stuccoed  and  green  verandah'd  houses  have  spread  along  the 
beach,  and  crept  higher  and  higher  up  the  hill  side.  Pre:}to! 
instead  of  a  half  dozen  bamboo  huts,  the  majestic  Peak  now  sits 
enthroned  over  a  mimic  metropolis ;  instead  of  a  few  ferns  and 
wild  bamboos,  our  attention  is  attracted  to  the  phenomena  of 
western  civilisation,  miniature  public  gardens,  a  pretentious  but 
badly  situated  clock-tower,  and  a  drinking  fountain  hideous  enough 
for  any  country  town  at  home ;  and  do  they  not  talk  of  completing 
and  intensifying  the  glories  of  the  little  city  with  a  mint,  a  theatre, 
and  a  town-hall,  all  undreamt  of  in  days  of  old,  unless,  perhaps, 
in  the  sagacious  and  prophetic  brain  of  its  ablest  governor,  John 
Bowring. 

Still  all  these  signs  of  material  prosperity,  however  satis- 
factory,  convey  no  conclusive  refutation  of  Mr.  Martin's 
dismal  second-sight.  The  uprise  of  Shanghai  has  been  ^far 
quicker  and  more  marvellous  than  that  of  Hong-Kong,  notwith- 
standing the  ?ast  governmental  machinery  of  the  latter.  Experience 
shows  that  the  current  of  foreign  trade  flows  to  the  north  of  China, 
and  reflection  foretells  that  when  in  Qod's  good  time  our  political 
leUtions  with  this  great  empire  are  on  a  mutual,  not  murderous 
footing,  interpreted  by  men  of  intellect  instead  of  men  of  violence, 
oar  trading  establishments  will  require  no  **  middle  term"  like 
Hong-Kong,  but  will  move  to  the  Chinese  towns  themselves,  and  our 
dealings  be  direct  with  the  native  merchants  and  people.  Further, 
the  principal  legitimate  articles  of  foreign  export,  tea,  silks  and 
furs,  are  mainly  of  northern  production,  and  our  woollen  imports 
Utile  required  in  the  south  (where  artificial  heat  is  a  mere  luxury 
at  the  cold  season),  however  "lively"  the  demand  may  be  for  them 
in  Chibli  and  Shantung,  where  King  Ice  reigns  with  Canadian 
rigour  for  half  the  year,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  the  northern 
trade  will  be  ultimately  of  incomparably  the  greater  extent  and  im- 
portance to  us.  ^  T 
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When  one  has  lived  long  enough  in  Hong-Kong  to  acUpt  the 
focus  of  his  mental  vi^ion  to  the  grandeurs  of  this  Eastern  Lilliput, 
it  is  almost  subversive  of  iaith  in  mundane  greatness,  to  think  that 
the  stimulus  of  a  war  or  a  famine  is  needed  to  recall  its  very 
existence  to  the  recollection  of  the  public  at  home.  Alas,  for  tlie 
levelling  tendency  of  the  age  I  How  is  it  that  we  do  not  revereiioe 
the  political  institutions  of  this  extensive  colony  of  twelve  miles 
longr  yet  it  has  a  governor,  duly  styled  "  Excellency,'' a  "  Lord 
Bishop/'  and  his  cathedral ;  a  general  and  his  staff,  with  a  battalion 
for  army,  a  chief-justice  and  other  legal  luminaries,  heathen  temples, 
dissenting  chapels,  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  mosqne,  a  gov«m- 
ment.hou!«e,  a  club  (so  called,  really  a  joint-stock  tavern  of  no  high 
grade),  conrt-house,  "general''  post-office,  treasury,  missionary 
college,  cruciform  masonic  lodge,  huge  priipon,  and  I  know  not  how 
many  more  public  places  ?  Are  not  the  officials  all  *'  generals  ?" 
auditor-general,  surveyor-general,  solicitor-general ;  are  not  the 
council  all  "  Honoui^ables  ?  "  though  a  new-comer  does  wonder  at  a 
grandee  formally  styled  "Hon.  John  Smith,  Ej»quire  !"  Is  not  the 
chief-justice  assiduously  "  my-lorded  "  by  ever  so  many  gentlemen 
of  the  long  robe  ?  What  a  long  list  of  them  one  reads,  not  al- 
together with  satisfaction,  in  the  annual  directory  which  this  litigious 
little  community  supports  I  Are  there  not  two  newspapers,  scur- 
rilous, as  befits  the  magnitude  of  the  colony,  printed  in  English, 
and  one  in  Chinese,  nicely  adapted  by  missionaries  to  the  tender 
intellects  of  the  natives?  Is  not  almost  everyone  a  justice  of  the 
peace?  Truly,  we  must  subdue  our  radical  tendencies,  and  by 
no  means  speak  lightly  or  irreverently  of  a  place  of  such  im- 
portance! 

There  is  yet  another  point,  but  of  somewhat  greater  moment, 
wherein  we  "  Gentlemen  of  England,  who  live  at  home  at  ease," 
iout'd-fait  insulaires  as  we  are  ni  our  ideas  of  foreign  places,  are 
apt  to  be  mistaken  when  we  think  of  Hong-Kong,  or  rather  of  tlie 
Chinese  settlers  in  it.  Once  for  all,  let  us  settle  with  ourselves  as 
preliminary  to  all  understanding  of  the  country  and  people,  that  we 

have  to  deal  with,  not  naked  savages  nor  "  d d  niggers,"  but  a 

nation  of  high  culture  and  old  civiUsation,  (though  not  founded  on 
the  Baconian  method),  where  education  is  more  generally  diffused 
than  in  any  other  land,  and  which  possessed  laws,  history,  poetry, 
art,  trade  and  manufactures,  long  before  our  ancestors  had  thought 
of  relinquishing  the  chivalrous  custom  of  burning  their  war  captives 
in  a  wicker  statue  of  Moloch.  Nay,  I  have  even  met  men  of 
learning  and  capable  of  thought,  who  held  that  Chinese  effeteness 
and  feeblenees  were  due  to  over-organisation  and  intellectual 
contempt  of  brute  force,  and  that  they  wanted  rather  to  retrograde 
into  some  of  the  savage  virtnes  and  individuality  of  the  primitive, 
rough,  human  man,  than  to  be  further  emasculated  and  moulded 
into  the  "  member  of  society."  Some  who  held  this  theory  were 
wranglers,  graduates,  and  competition-wallahs,  and  had  the  brick- 
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dost  oompIezionSy  clear  blue  eyes,  and  aoburD  whiskers  of  the  jwr 
ta^  Anglo- Saxon*  But  whether  the  theory  be  true  or  faUe,  or 
^  true  and  falc^e  in  part,  it  is  certain  that  in  Hong-Kong  we  see  no 
wildness  or  aavageness^  in  the  people ;  in  no  other  of  our  oriental 
possessions  is  the  native  so  polite,  civilised,  and  bien  riglee^  though 
a/ler  a  fashion  of  his  ovn.  True,  tiie  streets  swarm  with  natives, 
bat  all  decently  dotlied,  the  better  classt^s  in  long  decorous  robes 
which  conceal  even  their  finger  ends ;  all  indeed  have  shaven  heads 
and  pigtails,  bat  all  iiave  white  faces,  polite,  quiet,  ceremonious 
manners,  and  literary  habits  and  tastes^  in  their  respective  grades ; 
all  9peak  more  or  less  English,  while  .the  English  who  speak 
Chinese  are  indeed  rat  a  aves  in  terris  ;  over  all  flies  the  Union 
Jack,  and  though  the  gulf  between  the  t«o  peoples  has  not  yet  been 
bridged  by  any  competent  architect,  still  over  all  is  some  impress  of 
that  great  nation  of  which  may  be  written  with  greater  truth  the 
distich  made  of  other  men  in  other  times. 

Die  Nuremberger's  Hand 
Geht  durch  alle  Land, 
and  of  which,  with  all  her  faults,  we  are  justly  proud  of  being 
citizens.  Fur,  despite  the  pig-tails,  junks  and  joss-houses,  who 
can  deny  that  we  are  on  English  soil  ?  The  Great  Briton  is  here 
io  all  his  ugly  glory,  stately,  starched,  uncomfortable  and  respectable, 
black  chimney-pot  on  head.  The  immature  Britisher,  in  his  native 
stuck-up  and  overdressed  *  swell'  variety,  or  his  colonial  underdressed 
impudent— or,  rarer  still,  the  quiet  gentlemanly  species,  in  whom  the 
land  trusts  for  the  obliteration  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  other  two. 
On  the  cricket-ground  swarms  all  day  the  golden  youth,  producing  as 
end  and  aim  of  much  study,  expense  and  toil— the  recou  of  a  stuffed 
ball  from  a  wooden  bat  I  yet  earning  health  and  enjoyment,  if  it 
were  not  for  tl^  too-frequent  hovering  between  the  wickets  and  the 
inevitable  drink-tent,  which  latter,  I  think,  has  not  yet  come  in  for 
its  dae  share  of  consideration  at  the  council-fires  of  "  muscular 
Christianity.''  There  is,  in  a  valley  to  the  eastward,  level  ground 
eoough  for  a  raoe^course,  and  here,  in  this  rocky  little  island,  where 
bonnes  are  kept  only  for  show  and  '^  racing,'*  have  we  at  due 
Bfasons  a  miniature  Goodwood  or  Epsom,  where  for  the  time  con- 
centrates the  whole  British  interest  of  horse-lovers,  money-lovers, 
fashion-lovers,  idlers,  and  blacklegs;  where  poor  gamblers  are 
ruined,  unscrupulous  ones  enriched,  and  good  horses  spoiled,  even 
as  at  home !  But  it  is  unlike  Britain,  that  though  foxes  have  been 
seen  in  the  Happy  Valley,  and  horses  and  dogs  might  be  imported^ 
tbe  sporting  fancy  has  dune  nothing  in  this  direction  at  Hong-Kong, 
though  pigeon  matches,  with  glorious  slaughter  of  tame  blue-rocks, 
do  occasionally  come  ofi'  and  are  highly  betted  on. 

The  chief,  and,  as  far  as  Europeans  are  concerned,  the  only, 
town  in  the  island,  where  almost  the  entire  population  is  coiusen- 
trated,  lies  along  the  beach  and  slopes  of  the  hills  on  the  nortliern 
side.     With  the  usual  unfortunate  ofiBcial  toadyism,  it  has  been 
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named  ''  Yictoria/'  adding  another  item  to  the  confusion  caused  bj 
the  long  list  of  places  similarly  designated ;  but  it  really  seems  un- 
necessary to  call  it  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  the  island  itself, 
and  such  indeed  is  the  colloquial  practice ;  it  is  only  in  official 
manifestoes  that  the  inhabited  town  is  named  differently  from  the 
half-dozen  barren  hills  of  which  it  is  capital.  Indeed^  in  this  point 
of  naming  places,  we  have  been  as  unfortunate  here  as  elsewhere, 
and  from  the  same  national  vice,  the  village  known  as  Chichu,  locally 
pronounced  Chikchu,  on  the  south,  has  been  transformed  into 
"  Stanley,''  a  word  difficult  for  Chinese  to  utter,  and  by  no  means 
as  distinctive  as  the  nwtiveL  appelation  ;  She  pai  hwan,  "  Stone  tablet 
bay  "  has  been  altered,  but  not  improved,  into  "  Aberdeen,"  even 
as  the  Irish  Cove  and  Dunleary  have  been  compelled  by  what  snobs 
mistake  for  loyalty,  to  abandon  their  old  appelations  and  become 
merged  into  the  undistinguishable  multitude  of  Kingstowns  and 
Queenstowns.  The  European  houses  of  this  town  of  Hong-Kong 
are  very  different  to  the  normal  street  architecture  of  our  native 
land.  The  only  real  climatic  enemy  to  be  withstood  is  beat ;  the 
houses  are  consequently  built  separately,  instead  of  side  by  side, 
with  spacious  verandahs,  large  doors  and  windows,  and  generally  as 
many  openings  as  possible  for  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  The  rooms 
are  few  in  number,  but  lofty  and  spacious,  and  generally  cooled  by 
swinging  punkahs.  Many  are  on  an  almost  palatial  scale  externally, 
but  being  built  of  slight  brickwork  and  stuccoed  over,  are  less  strong 
and  imposing  than  they  seem. 

The  native  houses  are  fitted  for  the  most  part  with  moveable 
frames  glazed  with  split  oyster  shells  or  glass,  which  fit  in  between 
the  posts  of  the  permanent  frame  work  and  are  removable  at 
pleasure.  In  the  summer  time  these  edifices,  which  are  often  of 
two  or  three  stories  high,  and  handsomely  decorated  in  Chinese 
style,  have  all  their  moveable  windows  dismounted,  till  the  bouse  is 
Uttle  more  than  an  open-work  sunshade.  It  may  hence  be  conceived 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  Hong-Kong  is  high,  and  cold  almost 
unknown.  There  is  a  tradition  that  snow  was  once  seen  on  the 
Peak  some  twenty  years  ago ;  but  the  fact  that  the  common  people 
do  not  colloquially  distinguish  between  it  and  ice,  is  pretty  con- 
clusive evidence  of  what  the  usual  climate  must  be.  The  short 
winter  is  enjoyable  enough,  though  warm  for  our  idea  of  a  cold 
season  and  at  times  recalling  to  mind  our  croaking  proverb  that  "a 
green  Christmas  makes  a  fat  church-yard."  But  a  summer's  dav 
in  Hong-Kong  1  whew  I  The  sky  like  a  shell  of  glowing  red  hot 
metal,  the  air  motionless,  thermometer  steady  at  95^  in  the  shade— 
a  dazzling  glare  from  the  pale  yellow  streets,  the  combined  tortures 
of  prickly  heat  iind  excessive  perspiration,  the  noisy  ear-rending 
skirl  of  the  knife-grinder,  beetles  in  the  parched  trees  that  line  the 
main  thoroughfare  or  "  Queen's  Road,"  converting  the  ill-huroour 
of  the  parboiiexl  foreigner  into  ferocity  and  making  the  op])ressive 
heat  more  palpable— all  this,  combined  with  the  impossibility  of 
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taking  soffioient  exercise  (except  to  a  few  demirbashts,  **  cast-iron 
beads/'  and  teetotallers)  so  weaken  and  enervate  the  foreigner^ 
more  especially  if  he  attempts  to  combat  the  depressing  influence  by 
the  seductive  bat  deadly  expedient  of  tippling,  as  is  but  too  often 
the  case— that  his  worn  oat  frame  becomes  speedily  unable  to  resist 
the  comparative  chills  and  more  active  malaria  of  the  autumn,  he  is 
seized  with  intermittent  fever  or  bowel  disease,  and  too  frequently  in 
the  end  adds  another  denizen  to  that  ''silent  city,''  of  European 
dead  who  sleep  so  calmly  in  what  is  not  unfelicitoosly  denominated 
the  "Happy  Valley." 

Hong-Kong  has  its  statistics,  no  doubt.  Are  they  not  written 
in  the  many  Blue  Books,  where  Dryasdust  may  find  them,  if  he 
looks?  Nevertheless,  a  few  general  items  of  "useful  knowledge" 
relative  to  its  circumstances  and  condition  may  not  be  altogether 
irrelevant  or  uninteresting.  It  is  a  little  island  about  twelve  miles 
k)ng,  and  six  broad  at  its  widest  part,  situated  on  the  south  coa^t 
of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  and  about  seventy  miles 
tooth  of  the  provincial  city  we  call  Canton.  Its  area  is  under 
thirty  square  miles,  but  practically  much  less  from  its  hilly  charac- 
ter. Its  population  consists  of  60  or  70,000,  of  whom  perhaps 
5.000  are  Europeans,  including  military  and  officials,  and  a 
few  Parsees  and  other  Easterns.  The  Chinese  population  is  how- 
efer,  of  a  most  unstable  and  nomadic  kind ;  its  number  probably 
remains  constant  or  nearly  so,  but  the  individuals  composing  it  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  change.  About  £500,000  worth  of  English 
produce  is  annually  consumed  in  the  island,  but  its  value  to  us 
irises  from  its  being  an  entrepot  for  our  trade  with  China,  and  not 
from  this  cause.  Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  Governor  with  Exe- 
cuti?e  and  Legislative  Councils ;  there  are  nearly  forty  Justices  of 
Peace !  The  number  and  subdivision  of  Governmental  and  other 
Departments  is  most  remarkable  when  contrasted  with  the  size  and 
population  of  the  colony  ;  but  with  all  these  and  a  very  large  police 
force,  the  amount  of  disorder  and  unchecked  crime  is  very  great. 
The  Chinese,  of  whom  a  certain  number  are  respectable  colonists, 
intelligent  and  responsible,  have  no  representation  or  share  in  the 
6o?ernment ;  though  this  class  of  householders  are  in  every  respect 
saperior  to  the  **  mear  whites,"  grog-shop  keepers  and  such  like, 
who  infest  the  colony  and  form  the  larger  part  of  its  European  popu- 
btion.  The  Government  does  not  even  pretend  to  rule  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Chinese  or  other  settlers;  the  object  of  all  Hong- 
Kong  institutions  is  simply  the  maintenance  of  well-paid  officers 
out  of  the  taxes,'  and  the  aggrandizement  of  individuals.  No  public 
spirit  exists,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  check  any  of  the 
sources  of  immorality  or  vice,  their  existence  being  too  pecuniarily 
profitable  to  the  Treasury  and  the  shop-keepers.  Hence  it  does  not 
surprise  one  that  in  the  business  part  of  the  town  of  "  Victoria" 
ahnost  every  other  shop  is  a  licensed  grog  or  opium  house,  and  that 
the  place  contains  over  a  hundred  registered  brothels;  since  no.  settler. 
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Chinese  or  English,  proposes  to  himself  to  hVe  and  die  in  Uong- 
Kong;  he  is  there  simply  to  nws^  money,  and  that  done,  he 
hopes  to  return  to  his  family,  if  he  .survives  the  unhealthy  climate 
and  dissipated  bibits^  of  the  place. 

It  is  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  Chinese  Hien  or  district  of 
Sin  Ngan,  who:<>e  ma^ittrate  resides  at  a  walled  town  about  thirty 
miles  up  tiie  Canton  river,  known  to  us  as  Namlow,  which,  by  the 
way,  we  a89aulted  and  took  in  185H.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
one  of  the  inconveniences  of  the  want  of  permanence  and  fixiiy  in 
the  Chinese  population  of  Canton,  all  of  whom  hope  one  day  to 
return  to  their  native  districts— is  that  they  continue  much  under 
the  influence  of  this  magistrate ;  and  this  was  felt  in  1857,  when 
an  edict  compelled  all  Chinese  servants  in  the  employ  of  English 
officers  to  leave  their  masters,  and  caused  some  little  inconvenience. 
No  trouble  of  the  sort  now  exists,  and  we  have  even  entered  into 
some  semi-official  communication  with  the  present  magistrate;  but 
nothing  could  be  more  wanted  than  an  extradition  treaty  between 
ourselves  and  the  "  Mandarins^^  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  as  at 
present  Hong-Kong  is  to  no  small  extent  peopled  by  fugitives  from 
criminal  justice  at  Canton  and  elsewhere,  and  hence  much  disorder 
and  outrage  occurs,  as  our  police  is  most  inefficiently  worked,  aad 
an  offender  has  but  to  cross  the  harbour  in  a  boat  to  be— not  out 
of  our  jurisdiction,  for  we  seldom  evince  any  compunction  at  out- 
stripping our  own  limits  or  trespassing  on  those  of  the  Chinese — but 
practically  sure  of  nut  being  pursued.  It  is  very  questionable  if 
a  Chinese  police  magistrate,  judging  according  to  his  own  country's 
laws,  though  perhaps  subject  to  tbe  Governor's  veto  or  bis  deci- 
sion, m:iy  not  yet  be  found  necessary,  if  the  colony  continues 
to  increase,  for  the  management  and  supervision  of  the  Chinese 
immigrants ;  it  is  certain  that  our  laws,  with  their  delajs,  quibbles, 
uncertainties,  and  reservation  of  "  points''  are  unfit  to  restraip  Eas- 
tern criminals,  however  powerful  their  sanctions  may  be  in  the 
west.  Some  intercourse  and  co-operation  does  now  and  then 
take  place  between  rur  officials  and  the  neighbouring  "  Mandarins;" 
some  gun-boat  expeditions  against  *'  pirates"  has  been  organised 
in  conjunction  with  the  Canton  authorities,  an  ofiScer  from  that 
city  having  visited  Hong-Kong  for  the  purpose ;  some  other  officers 
of  rank  have  lately  visited  the  colony  unofficially,  and  a  military 
Hieh-tai  or  brigadier,  named  Chang  Yutang,  who  resides  at  Kaulung 
(vulgarly  pronounced  *'  Kowloon")  or  "  the  nine  dragons"  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  harbour  (and  who  is  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
Indian  ink  drawings,  in  the  native  style)  exchanges  occasional 
courtesies  with  our  officers;  but  tiiis  entente  cordiale  is  far  too 
limited  at  present. 

The  main  difficulty  in  the  establishment  of  such  intercourse  is 
one  of  "routine."  It  has  been  arranged  (in  our  war-begotten 
treaties)  that  the  Governor  of  Hong-Kong,  is  to  be  cojisidered  of 
equal  rank  with  a  Tsung-tuh  or  Cliiuese  Viceroy.   In  all  China  there 
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mre  bat  eight  of  those  ofGcers,  who  generally  govern  two  provinces, 
containing  on  an  average,  say  forty  millions  of  people.  Now  all 
the  pens,  ink  and  parchment  in  existence  cannot  equalize  with  an 
officer  of  this  rank  the  governor  of  a  colony  of  twelve  miles  by  six  ; 
the  result  is  that  the  Tsung-tuh  cannot  and  will  not  communicate 
more  than  he  can  help  with  the  Governor,  and  the  Governor  mindfal 
of  his  hij^h  rank  as  laid  down  in  treaty,  won't  communicate  with 
anyone  else— or  with  the  inferior  magistrates,  ("inferior^*  though 
governing  five  hundred  square  miles  on  an  average)  who  alone  really 
know  or  can  manage  local  work — cojnmunications  are  therefore 
earned  on  between  inferior  officials  on  both  sides  in  an  unrecognised 
yet  semi-official  and  necessary  manner— tliough  even  then  under 
difficulties,  as  few  of  the  Chinese  officials  can  speak  the  local 
dialect,  and  the  colonial  interpreters^  know  no  otiier,  so  conversation 
is  strained  and  by  no  means  purified  by  passing  through  native 
interpreters  of  low  birth  and  no  education  or  social  position.  This 
point  of  etiquette,  or  dignity,  with  the  difficulty  of  establishing 
communications  on  "  terms  of  equality''  between  the  governors  of 
what  would  be  respectively  a  kingdom,  and  a  small  county  in 
Europe,  has  been  the  real  and  ostensible  cause  of  more  than  one  of 
our  many  "  little  wars"  in  China.  It  may  indeed  be  a  question 
whether  the  attributing  of  such  high  artificial  rank  to  the  Governor 
of  a  place  like  Hong-Kong,  has  not  a  directly  injurious  tendency 
in  setting  him  at  too  great  a  height  above  his  people  and  his  work, 
and  may  not  be  an  indirect  cause  of  some  of  the  internal  failures  of 
administration — the  inefficient  police,  bad  social  condition,  clique- 
dom  and  want  of  cohesion  of  tite  white  inhabitants,  the  neglected 
state  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  incompleteness  (so  often  complained 
of  by  the  local  papers^  of  the  public  works; — ^when,  after  costing 
thousands  of  dollars,  drains  are  burst,  roads  destroyed,  and  em- 
bankments washed  away  by  every  heavy  rainfall.  It  is  possible 
that  the  placing  of  the  colony  under  our  Minister  at  the  Court  of 
Peking  in  all  respects,  with  a  mere  local  chief-magistrate  and 
immensely  reduced  establisliments  and  departments,  would  on  the 
whole  work  better  both  as  regards  internal  well-being  and  foreign 
relations — thougii  it  would  no  doubt  be  grievous  to  local  potentates 
and  disappointing  to  place-hunters  and  place-bestowers  at  home.  A 
Small  foreign  colony  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  country,  weak 
or  Strong,  is  ever  an  apple  of  discord;  witne:«s Gibraltar,  Vancouver's 
Island,  Perim,  Singapore,  and  the  Ionian  Islands;  such  outposts 
are  ever  aggr^sive,  uiore  especially  (anomalous  as  it  may  seem) 
when  under  civil  government. 

For  some  few  years  littlo  had  been  heard  of  Hong-Kong  in 
England,  when  suddenly  the  report  of  the  fearful  mortality  and 
8ickne:ts  among  the  troops  there  stationed,  again  attracted  public 
attention.  The  Island  was  formerly  known  as  a  sickly  spot;  that 
it  should  be  so  to  some  extent  to  unacclimatiscd  Europeans  was  not 
siinirising,  but  the  large  percentage  of  deaths  and  invaliding   last 
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sammer,  with  the  31-jadged  exodos  of  the  general  and  the  heads  of 
the  Military  Departments  to  tbe  colder  climate  of  Japan^  astonished 
the  public  at  home^  and  gave  rise  to  no  small  comment  and  inquiry. 
Assuming  that  the  men  were  well  housed  and  fed,  not  overworked^ 
not  buttoned  up  and  martinet-ed  about  dress  and  similar  minutise^ 
not  worn  out  with  parades  and  night  duty,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
in  what  we  know  of  the  place,  any  reason  for  such  excessive  sickness. 
No  doubt  r^menis  (notably  the  69th  and  Eoyals)  suflered  severely 
there  before,  out  then  they  had  been  weakened  by  a  too  long  sojourn. 
The  question  then  is,  to  what  this  sudden  increase  of  mortality  is 
attributable  P  A  paper  on  Hong-Eong  in  a  Military  Magazine  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  observations  on  this  subject. 

Unquestionably  the  most  common  cause  of  all  ill-health  ii»  tropical 
climates  is  disHpation  more  particularly  the  use  of  sfHrituous  liquors.* 
As  I  have  said  before,  the  civil  government  is  criminal  in  its  neglect 
to  discourage  the  extraordinary  facilities  for  vice  of  all  kinds,  more 
particularly  drinking,  which  abound  in  the  town  of  Hong-Kong. 
The  number  of  public  houses  and  the  like  is  preposterous ;  and  the 
registration  and  inspection  of  brothels  lately  adopted  is  but  a 
specious  and  illusive  check  to  the  evils  they  cause.  Every  office 
who  has  served  in  the  station  knows  that  drink  is  its  curse;  and  it 
does  not  seem  that  our  officials  have  ever  taken  any  means  to 
effectuatly  improve  this  state  of  things.  Canteens  have  lately  been 
established,  certainly;  but  they  effect  only  relative  good,  the  evil  is 
the  constant  use  of  intoxicating  liquor  whether  inside  barracks  or  out. 
There  is  a  military  recreation  room,  which  is  to  some  extent  fre- 
quented by  the  men,  but  it  is  no  substitute  for  the  free-and-easy 
public  house.  The  only  effective  palliative  would  be  the  suppression 
of  the  drink-palaces  which  entice  the  soldier  at  every  yard  he  walks 
ilcmg  the  street,  holding  out  promise  of  comfort,  jollity,  masic^ 
society  and  freedom — what  poor  ignorant  soldier  could  refrain  from 
these  temptations  to  waste  his  money  and  undermine  his  health 
when  thrust  before  his  eyes  as  they  are  here  in  the  hundred  grog- 
shops, which  are  notoriously  supported  almost  exclusively  by  the 
army  and  navy  P  There  is  no  one  else  to  support  them  ;  the  Chinese 
are  an  abstemious  people,  and  there  is  no  class  of  public-house- 
frequenting  poor  whites  in  the  Colony.  A  progressive  General 
would  insist  on  the  diminution  by  one-half  (at  least)  of  these  pitfalls 
and  lures  to  his  men — and  would  look  with  little  favour  on  the 
number  (over  a  hundred)  of  licensed  houses  of  ill-fame;  but,  alas! 
our  generals  have  little  influence,  are  very  old  and  often  very  timid ; 
and  all  this  vice  pays  the  colony,  much  more,  I  fancy,  than 
the  amount  of  the  "  military  contribution"  the  inhabitants  are  so 
aui^ry  at  being  asked  to  refund. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  writer  to  state  whether  martinet 
ideas  of  dress  and  duty,  prevail  in  the  Hong-Kong  garrison  at 
present.     During  all  the  late  wars  in  China,  red-tape  found  its  level; 

*  Vide  Dr.  Ranald  Martin  on  tbe  Diseases  of  Tropical  Climates. 
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the  men  were  not  worried,  the  dren  was  suited  to  Ibe  climate 
"smartness  and  nnifbrmity'^  became  subservient  to  utility  and 
reason,  shaving  and  like  abominations  were  discontinued,  (though 
one  General  did  compel  the  Shanghai  garrison  to  shave  in  1862;, 
after  they  had  been  five  years  unshaven — a  feat  worthy  of  old  Sir 
George  Brown^s  worse  days  I)  It  is  possible  that  these  war-serfice 
relaxations  of  our  unfortunate  '^  system''  were  looked  upon  with 
an  unfavourable  eye  by  a  new  general  fresh  from  a  home  garrison, 
virtuously  shaven,  strapped  and  "  buttcHied^up''  to  the  latest  regula* 
lion,  it  may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,  the  writer  has  his  suspicions ;  but 
''  that's  not  evidence."  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  troops  were 
not  pro{>erly  housed,  and  therein  lies  the  second,  immediate  and 
peculiar  cause  of  last  year's  visitation. 

In  olden  times  there  were  three  barracks  in  Hong-Kong  suitable 
for  white  troops.     (The  case  of  the  black  troops,  both  the  Indian 
Begiments  and  the  Permanent  Artillery  Company  of  Madras  Gun- 
Lascars,  crowded  into  imperfectly   weather-tight    mat  huts  was 
simply  disgraceful ;  but  was  not  the  fault  of  the  military  authorities, 
as  it  had  been  reported  home  time  after  time;  and  as  it  does  not 
concern  the  English  Regiments,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue 
the  subject.)     The  best  of  these,  known  as  the  Ordnance  Barracks, 
situated  in  an  airy  position  half  way  up  the  hill,  was  given  over  to 
the  local  government  for  colonial  pu poses  (toujotan  colonial  pur- 
poses I)  both  the  others  are  situated  low  down  on  the  beach,  and 
are  very  close  and  warm,  and  not,  as  they  should  be,  exposed  to 
every  breeze.    Now,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  position  of 
these  barracks  on  the  water's  edge  makes  the  site  of  great  money 
value^   not  to  meniion  that  the  possession  of  this  portion  of  the 
beach  by  the  War  Department  interferes  with  a  much  (and  justly) 
desired   public  improvement,  viz.  the  Praya  (or  continuous  wharf 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  harbour)  planned  by  Sir  John  Bowring. 
Consequently  the  civil  government  couceived  the  idea  of  causing  to 
be  extorted  from  the  Chinese  in  the  treaty  of  1860  a  piece  of  the 
opposite  mainland,  known  as  Kaulung  or  ^'Cowloon.      This  like 
Hong-Kong  is  a  barren  hilly  spot ;  but  the  idea  was  to  level  some 
hills  and  611  in  a  little  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  afford  building  room.. 
The  low  belt  near  the  sea  was  to  be  sold,  the  military  establishments 
at  Hong-Kong  were  to  become  the  property  of  the  colony,  and  all 
the  soldiery  were  to  be  quartered  at  Kaulung.    There  are  no  inha- 
bitants there,  tite  people  of  a  small  village  which  did  exist,  were 
evicted  and   their  houses  levelled;  and  it  would  be  but  a  dull  so- 
journ for  the  soldier  in  such  an  enervating  and  listless  climate,  even 
if  it  was  not  unhealthy.     If  the  military  could  have  had  the  place 
to  themselves,   (which  they  couldn't),  it  would  have  had  the  one 
great  advantage  of  being  distant  from  the  vices  of  the  opposite 
town — however,  all  this  seems  to  have  been  little  considered,  the 
soldier's  fate  didn't  touch  the  **  colony,"  and  it  was  assumed,  no  one 
can  say  why,  that  this  spot  was  extraordinarily  salubrious  and  in 
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every  way  preferable  to  the  island  for  a  cantonment.  It  appears  to 
have  been  unforeseen,  (notwithstanding^  the  enormous  medical  staff 
at  Honfi^-Kong)  that  the  turning  of  the  earth  and  exposure  caused 
by  levelling  might  have  an  injurious  effect.  Montgomery  Martin's 
theory  being  forgotten  or  neglected  ;  and  chemical  analysis  somehow 
did  not  show  the  presence  of  "  morbific  influence"  in  the  scanty 
water  of  the  few  wells  in  the  valleys,  filled  by  surface  drainage  I 
Just  before  the  campaign  of  1860,  some  troops  had  been  encamped 
here  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Spring,  and  they  didn't  die — argal, 
Kaulung  was  healthy ;  the  prophylactic  effects  of  the  hurry  and 
excitement  of  preparation  for  immediate  active  service  not  being 
reckoned.     Unfortunately,  as  Burns  sings, 

Puir  mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain — 

The  best  laid  schemes  o*  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  agley ! 
Mat  barracks  of  the  cheap  kind  deemed  sufficient  shelter  for 
the  poor  soldiers  were  built  on  the  hill-tops  some  troops  were 
quartered  there  to  take  care  of  them.  Victory,  they  didn't  die! 
But  now  the  levelling  of  the  hills,  and  fillinsr  up  of  the  low  sea  lot« 
(which  had  been  eagerly  pnrchased  by  civilian  "  firms"  for  stores 
and  "  godowns")  commenced — alas  I  so  did  disease.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  22nd  Bombay  Infantry  were  qnartered  in  the  tents ; 
they  were  severely  attacked  with  intermittent  fever.  The  2nd  Bat- 
talion  of  the  20th  Regiment  remained  there  till  passage  was  provided 
to  Japan — they  suffered  very  severely.  A  Battery  of  Artillery 
(No.  6  of  12th  Brigade— -one  formed  prior  to  the  *'  Brigade  system,"* 
composed  of  hardy  old  soldiers,  most  of  whom  had  had  very  long 
service,  served  in  several  wars  and  countries,  and  were  acclimatised 
by  eight  year's  continuous  residence  in  China,)  were  sent  there  from 
the  other  side.  Their  sickness  was  inconsiderable  on  arrival,  a  week 
afterwards  it  was  over  80  per  cent. 

The  99th  regiment  was  sent  over,  at  the  instance  of  the  Gbvernor 
of  Hong-Kong,  iTi  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  some  of  its 
soldiers  and  the  colonial  Malay  police,  the  sickness  was  still  greater 
among  them  in  a  few  weeks  !  These  facts  were  all  duly  collected 
and  constated  by  a  Medical  board,  ordered  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
by  Major-general  W.  G.  Brown,  an  officer  incapable  of  seeing  his 
men  sacrificed  to  the  pecuniary  benefit  of  the  colony.  It  is  to  be 
presumed  this  report  went  home— however,  shortly  afterwards  the 
9th  and  1 1th  regiments  arrived  at  Hong-Kong,  Kaulung  continued 
to  be  used  as  quarters,  and  the  result  was  a  most  deplorable  access  of 
sickness  and  mortality,  which  we  would  fain  hope  may  be  searchingly 
inquired  into,  and  the  guilty  punished — if  we  did  not  recollect  tne 
Crimea  I  A  change  of  Generals  at  the  moment  of  a  general  relief  of  the 
troops  in  China  was  most  inopportune,  common  sense  would  have 
dictated  that  the  old  General,  who  had  shown  himself  an  earnest, 
thoaghtful  and  liberal  friend  of  the  soldier,  should  remain  until  the 
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nev  troops  were  got  into  the  local  groove,  unluckily  common 
sense  is  not  obtainable  either  by  seniority  or  purchase,  nor 
even,  sad  to  say,  by  a  Statf  College  training.  All  the  accidenti 
of  the  man  can  be  procured  by  our  present  system,  but,  to  quote 
Goethe, 

Fehlt  leider,  nur  die  Geistige  Band  I 
it  somehow  does  not  succeed  in  eliciting  intelligence,  the  "one 
thing  needful.^'  It  is  a  sad  subject,  this  of  the  youth  of  our  country 
dying  to  no  purpose  on  a  foreign  soil.  I  will  not  further  pursue  it ; 
but  of  one  thing  1  am  convinced — and  I  take  leave  to  say  I  haye 
seen  more  of  China,  and  dwelt  there  longer  thau  any  combatant 
officer  in  the  Army — if  the  soldier  is  more  suitably  housed,  clothed, 
and  treated — if  his  food  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate,  better 
cuoked,  more  varied,  less  inflammatory,  and  eaten  at  better  selected 
meai  hours  than  at  present — if  he  has  improved  facilities  for  exercise 
and  amusement,  and  constant  and  useful  occupation — and  if,  above 
all,  he  is  induced  to  believe  that  strong  drink,  instead  of  being  a 
necessary  part  of  his  diet,  or  giving  strength,  (as  he  is  often 
iguorantly  told  by  llio^e  who  si^ould  know  better,  did  they  study 
their  physiolos;ies  more  deeply,)  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  his  health, 
comfort  and  efficiency  ;*  that  then  there  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the 
death  rate  in  China  should  be  to  any  great  extent  higher  than  at 
home.  I  solemnly  assert  that  at  least  tbree-fourihs  of  all  the  sick- 
ness and  mortality  I  have  seen  among  our  troops  in  China,  afloat 
and  ashore,  in  the  crowded  garrison  hospital-wards,  the  sick  bay,  or 
in  the  field,  had  for  predisposing  excitant  and  efficient  cause 
(however  modified  by  exposure,  malaria,  or  other  collateral  circum- 
stances), simply  the  poison,  aicohoL 

It  is  pleasant  to  leave  this  subject,  to  dismiss  the  thoughts  of  the 
dark  lonely  graveyards,  crowded  with  our  countrymen  who  perished 
in  the  prime  of  youth  and  strength  at  Hong-Kong,  Canton,  Chusan, 
l^entsin,  Shanghai,  to  banish  from  one's  mental  vision  the  rows  of 
poor  pale  faces  we  saw  daily  in  the  too-well  filled  hospitals ;  from 
one's  ears  the  too-frequettt  wail  of  the  Dead  March  (though  this 
ci'remony  was  often  omitted  for  good  reasons,  as  at  Canton  and 
Shangliai),  and  from  one's  recollection  all  the  poor  fellows,  brother 
officers,  and  more  humble,  but  often  not  less  respected,  comrades, 
who  have  left  only  their  memory  to  their  native  soil !  and  to  return 
to  my  original  design  of  rudely  stitching  together  such  reminiscences 
of  Hong-Kong  as  might  interest  those  at  home  whose  curiosity 
may  have  been  attracted  to  this,  our  smallest  and  remotest  garrison, 
by  the  misiortunes  of  the '' puir  sodger  laddies"  who  are  there 
guarding  our  interests, 

A  summary  of  the  contents  of  a  number  of  the  native  newspaper 

*  See  tu  article  on  "  Camp  Life"  by  Colonel  Sir  J.  Alexander,  14th  Regiment  in 
the  United  Service  Magazine  for  October  1859  ;  also  Wettminiter  Review  for  De- 
cember I860 ;  Dr.  Ranald  Martin's  book,  before  quoted ;  and  **  the  Captain's  Guide 
in  Medical  Emergencies,"  by  T.  Spencer  Wells,  F.R.C.S.,  late  R.Nw— London  185#. 
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pubKshed  in  the  Colony,  and  edited  by  a  Chinese^  which  nciw  lies 
before  me,  may  not  be  uninteresting.  It  i«»  entirely  in  the 
Chinese  character,  printed  on  a  single  sheet,  but  or)mmencini^  on 
the  left  page,  as  with  us,  instead  of  the  right,  according  to  Chinese 
custom.  Its  heading,  translated,  is.  The  Hong-Kong  Shipping 
Gazette  and  Price  lAst,  published  three  times  a  week,  price  four 
dollars  (nearly  c61)  a  year.  The  first  page  is  filled  with  the  current 
prices  of  various  commodities :  cottons,  rice,  copper.  Quicksilver, 
alum,  opium,  drugs,  teas,  &c.  On  the  second  page  follows  a  list 
of  arrivals  and  departures  of  ships  at  tlie  Chinese  ports  j  then 
follow  about  three  dozen  advertisements,  ships  and  Reamers  for 
Singapore,  Australia,  Annam,  Japan,  Manilla,  Stmnghai,  California ; 
several  announcements  of  insurance  offices  and  banks,  auctions^ 
commercial  firms,  land  to  let,  and  cards  of  English  solicitors  and 
attorneys,  with  whom  advertisements  addressed  to  the  Chinese  do 
not  seem  to  be  unprofessional  here.  Then  follow  the  *'  news'' 
columns  ;  "  selected  extracts  from  the  Peking  Gazette*'  relative  to 
the  Chinese  magnate  Tsang  Kwo-fan ;  "  Shanghai  intelligence" 
under  various  heads;  "news  from  the  provincial  city  of  Canton," 
chiefly  police  reports  of  doings  in  the  district  magistrate's  office; 
•*home  and  foreign  summary"  relative  to  the  American  war; 
local  offences  (a  fruitful  subject),  Japanese  news,  and  announce- 
Inents  of  public  roups.  This  brings  us  to  the  fourth  page,  with 
Some  twenty  more  advertisements  for  the  most  part,  as  before, 
from  Europeans,  but  not  exclusively  so ;  lands  and  houses  to  let, 
advantages  and  price  of  gas,  labourers  wanted,  a  Mr.  Fa-se-tai 
(probably  Foster  or  Fawcett)  offering  to  teach  English  at  two 
dollars  a  month,  invitations  to  coolies  to  emigrate  to  the  West 
Jndies,  notifications  of  banks,  English  books  for  sale,  a  Chinese 
teacher  wants  employment  at  ten  to  twenty  dollars  (£8  to  ^5)  a 
month,  police  notices,  &c.  Such  are  the  subjects  filling  this  quaint 
little  sheet  which  has  reached  nearly  its  1200th  issue  in  the  number 
before  me,  and  has  sufficient  circulation  to  be  profitable.  The 
reader  will  smile  to  hear  that  I  have  known  Europeans  who  had 
been  for  years  in  the  colony,  but  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of 
this  advertiser,  so  great  a  gulf  do  different  language  and  customs 
interpose  between  the  two  peoples.  Yet  more  than  one  paper  of  m 
similar  kind  exists  at  the  other  ports,  one  published  at  Shanghai 
being  the  best  conducted  and  most  original. 

The  existence  of  newspapers  in  the  Chinese  tongue,  especially 
as  easy  geographical  lessons  and  the  like  are  occasionally  inserted 
by  the  missionaries,  has  certainly  a  tendency  to  incroach  on  the 
isolation  of  the  Chinese,  and  give  them  truer  ideas  of  other  countries 
and  races  of  men ;  but  those  as  yet  started  have  been  either  missionary 
or  mercantile  organs,  and  the  Cliinese  employed  in  their  manage* 
ment  have  been  almost  exclusively  men  brought  up  in  the  mission 
tebools,  who,  though  often  well  informed  in  elementary  foreign 
knowledge  knew  but  very  little  of  their  own  country,  and  oouSd 
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nerer  be  the  fonmlen  of  a  national  press.  The  Chinese  missions 
tbemdehee  hare  been  so  alternately  vilified  and  overpraised,  that  a 
word  anent  them  from  a  perfectly  unprejudioed  observer  may  not  be 
amiss  in  this  plaoe»  The  Bomanist  missionaries  have,  as  is  well- 
known,  had  greatly  more  success  in  China  than  those  of  Protestant 
churches;  apart  from  the  nndeniably  greater  personal  devotion  of 
the  Bonan  missionaries  as  a  body,  there  is  one  satisfactory  reason 
for  this — a  Chinese  may  become  a  Roman  Catholic  and  yet  remain 
an  Oriental  in  all  except  technical  points  of  belief,  while  to  be  a 
Protestant,  he  must  first  understand  somewhat  of  the  firee  thought  of 
the  west,  and  be,  so  to  say,  occidentalised ;  this,  I  think,  will  in 
great  part  explain  the  inferior  success  of  our  missionaries.  But  T  have 
not  been  able  to  form  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  native  converts 
on  the  whole ;  I  fear  the  new  religion  taught  them  is  often  more 
narrow  and  less  humanity-embracing  than  that  they  have  learned 
from  Confucius ;  only  broad,  enlightened  and  liberal  Christianity  can 
wean  men  from  the  Catholicism  of  Buddhiatical  views  or  the  lofty 
public  spirit  of  the  Confucians,  and  unfortunately  this  is  just  what 
tbe  modem  missions  are  least  capable  of  imparting.  With  one  excep- 
tion, (whom  for  peace  sake  I  will  not  name)  missionary  apostles  to 
tbe  Gentile  of  this  century  represent  sects  rather  than  the  higher 
fondaraental  Christianity;  this  is,  perhaps,  inevitable  at  present, 
bat  great  as  this  drawback  is,  there  is  surely  hope  for  a  people  like 
the  Chinese,  whose  sacred  books  contain  in  more  than  one  shape 
the  ruling  precept  of  christian  conduct,  '^  Do  as  yon  would  be  done 
by/'* 

flong-Eong  is  not  without  its  dehtsiemeiu.  Besides  the  club  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  there  are  bthers,  Portuguese,  French,  &c., 
and  book  clubs  and  library  societies  besides.  Indeed,  the  circum- 
stance of  a  majority  of  the  foreign  residents  being  Scotchmen, 
almost  impKes  a  considerable  amount  of  literary  culture.  Yet  there 
is  not  one  bookseller's  shop  in  the  island  (except  native  Chinese), 
and  this  has  a  significance  of  its  own.  In  the  large  general  stores 
will  often  be  found  an  "assortment"  of  catchpenny  books  and 
shilling  novels,  which  are  sold  at  the  usual  enormous  profit.  It  is 
well  said  that  with  regard  to  what  it  can  purchase,  a  shilling 
in  England  is  equal  to  a  rupee  in  India  {28.  Id.)  and  a  dollar 
(49.  Sd.)  in  Hong-Kong.  '^  Cargoes"  of  books  are  occasionally 
sold  in  lots  in  the  public  auction  marts;  but,  as  I  said  before, 
boc^seller  proper  there  is  none.  It  is  curious  also  that  the  Scotch 
residents  have  as  yet  no  branch  or  presbytery  of  their  National 
Kirk  in  China,  and  it  almost  seems  to  afford  a  little  countenance  to 
a  remark  I  have  heard  not  altogether  with  satisfaction,  that  Scotch- 
men become  Episcopalian  as  they  become  rich.  The  Church  of 
England  Establishment  and  Missions  are  supported  by  the  Society 
for  tbe  Propogation  of  the  Gtospel,  and  the  more  effective  Indepen- 

•  See  Confociin  AnalecU,  Book  5,  Chipter  ll»  and  Book  15,  Chapter  XXIII, 
m  Ee?.  Dr.  Legge's  editioa  of  the  «*ChineM  CliMics." 
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deut  Institutions,  under  the  management  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Legge,  by 
the  London  Mission  Society ;  a  Free  Kirk  mission  to  the  Europeans 
in  Hong-Kong  might  perhaps  have  as  noble  a  field  in  the  re-vivify- 
ing with  the  torch  of  Faitli  the  lapsed  worldling  as  any  the  "  coo- 
version  of  the  heathen'^  could  afford. 

But  to  our  tale.  At  the  corner  of  the  parade  ground  (where  the 
abominably  dressed  British  soldier  manoeuvres  just  as  '^  squarely/' 
but  with  a  paler  face,  poor  fellow,  than  at  home),  stands  a  huge 
ugly  building  of  bamboo  and  matting ; — this  is  the  theatre,  where 
strollers  from  Australia  and  other  places  meet,  amateur  actors 
squabble  furiously,  and  occasional  pleasant  musical  entertainments 
ta\e  place — admission  to  body  of  theatre  generally  one  dollar  (4s. 
3d.)  and  so  in  proportion  for  stalls  and  boxes  1  By  a  singular  want 
of  reflection  this  huge  mat  house  is  situated  quite  close  to  the 
North  Barracks,  the  whole  front  of  which  is  made  up  of  open 
jalousie  work,  dry  as  tinder  and  porous  from  effects  of  climate  and 
white  anls^a  stray  spark  of  fire  would  w^rap  the  theatre  in  flames 
in  five  minutes,  if  this  occurred  the  North  Barracks  could  scarcely  be 
saved,  and  the  Murray  Barracks,  at  the  other  side  of  the  road, 
would  most  likely  be  consumed  also!  Fires  are  frequent^  and 
often  verj  destructive  in  Hong-Koug — on  two  occasions  I 
have  seen  several  streets  completely  burnt  down.  Still  we  trust  to 
mere  luck  for  the  safety  of  those  barracks :  I  would  not  of  course 
propound 

Upon  any  pretence, 
Such  a  heretic  damnable  error  ! 
as  that  the  health,  comfort  and  well-being  of  tiie  soldiers  are  of 
as  much  importance  as  that  of  other  Hong-Kong  folks,  but  if  a 
drunken  rowdy  (there  are  such  things  there  at  odd  times)  did  put 
his  match  to  one  of  the  dry  leaves  of  which  the  theatre  is  built, 
and  that  a  regiment,  a  battery  of  Artillery,  a  company  of  Engineers, 
&c.,  were  left  housele^^  in  two  or  three  hours,  as  might  most  easily 
happen— and  especially  if  the  conflagration  spread  further,  as  it 
most  likely  would  in  such  case— why,  we  might  not  look  on  the 
picture  from  behind  with  the  same  equanimity  as  we  do  now  from 
before, — to  say  so  much  at  least  is  no  treason  1 

One  more  scandal  of  Hong-Kong  is  unfortunately  connected 
with  one  of  the  United  Services.  It  is  a  practice  with  the  men-of- 
war  stationed  there  to  give  liberty  to  large  bodies  of  their  crews 
Seriodically.  Those  who  know  the  unfortunate  proclivities  of  poor 
ack  will  have  no  difficulty  in  estimating  the  result,  the  streets  full 
of  noisj  drunkards,  and  all  inevitable  concomitants.  I  have  seen 
a  dozen  sailors  lying  helplessly  drunk  in  a  corner  of  the  Parade 
ground  while  the  band  was  playing  a  few  yards  off  to  the  assembled 
"rank,  beauty  and  fashion''  of  the  town— and  I  have  seen  worse, 
for  I  have  seen  the  melancholy  sight  of  hundreds  of  naval  boys 
sent  ashore  on  liberty  in  the  same  way  with  no  control  or  direction, 
and  a  sad  si^ht  it  was.     No  doubt  the  wretched  police  arrange- 
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ments  are  primarly  responsible  for  such  scandals;  but  it  will 
be  hard  to  acquit  of  all  blame  the  naval  ofiScers»,  or  the  Colonial 
govemoient  which  does  not  peremptorily  stop  such  doings,  even  if  t!ie 
•'revenue"  and  the  grog-sellers  et  hoc  genus  omne  did  suffer  hy  it. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  many  social  faults  of  this 
microscomical  colony^  but  I  have  done  so  as  the  beneficent  surgeon 
uses  the  cautery  for  the  eradication  of  disease,  and  because  Blue- 
books  and  formal  travel-lore  seldom  touch  on  such  subjects,  which 
are  yet  of  more  moment  to  the  well-being  of  our  race  than  mere 
statistics  or  geography.  And  when  I  walk  out  to  the  "  Happy 
Valley"  and  see  that  crowded  graveyard  full  of  the  ashes  of  my 
poor  comrades,  that  tall  obelisk  which  tells  the  fate  of  half  a 
regiment,  that  towerins^  pillar  which  commemorates  the  ''mute, 
inglorious  dead"  of  another,  that  Celtic  cross  of  granite  that  tells 
where  so  many  of  the  savcmi  artillery  lie,  that  massive,  gloomy 
pyramid  to  those  who  were  once  tiie  genie,  the  constructive  intelli- 
gence of  an  army — when  1  notice  that  the  military  monuments  are 
not  only  the  most  prominent  but  the  most  numerous  in  this  Acel- 
dama (to  which  so  painfully  applies  the  simple,  heart-stricken 
words  of  poor  Tom  Hood's  "  Lady's  Dream.'' 

Ajid  then  she  shuddered  :  '*  [  never  saw 

A  ground  so  full  of  graves") 
—I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  my  poor  brothers-in-arms  have  not 
received  in  this  remote  spot  the  advantages  and  care  to  which  they 
have  an  indefeasible  right  in  their  double  capacity  of  Britons  and 
soldiers;  and  I  have,  perhaps,  a  lingering  hope  that  even  these 
rough  and  hurried,  but  truthful,  p^iges,  may  have  their  small  influ- 
ence in  the  improvement  of  the  soldier's  life  in  China,  the  develop- 
ment of  his  faculties,  the  abolition  of  senseless  routine  and  martinet 
ideas,  the  removal  of  the  wholly  mischievous  and  to  him  unfortu- 
nately irresistible  temptations  which  are  allowed  to  dog  his  steps, 
like  robbers,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  pence  he  pockets  from  his 
daily  pittance  ;  or  may  even  perhaps  lead  some  man  of  influence  in 
the  councils  of  the  colony  to  iitduce  his  fellows  to  inaugurate  a  new 
era  in  its  military  records,  and  in  their  future  conduct  towards  the 
men  sent  so  far  from  home  to  defend  their  interests,  to  bear  in  mind 
that  man's  life  is  more  valuable  than  gold,  and  not  to  deem  the 
soldier  a  prey,  an  enemy,  or  an  imcumbrance,  but  to  cherish  and 
honour  him,  and  to  take  to  heart,  fraternally  and  loyally,  the  words 
of  the  true-hearted  poet  of  their  own  old  land  : — 

'*  The  brave  poor  sodger  ne'er  despise, 
Nor  count  him  as  a  stranger; 

Remember  he's  his  country's  stay 
In  day  and  hour  of  danger." 

Errata  in  the  artivle  on  **  The    Suppression   of  the    Chinese  Rebellion**  in  our 
Januarm  number. 

Page  104,  line  14 ;  instead  of  the  Futai,  read  the  Viceroy  Tsang. 
Page  104.  note;  instead  of  wrongs,  read  Wongs  or  chiefs. 
Page  105,  line  4  ;  instead  of  Nanlting  read  Suchau.  ^^  , 
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EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO; 

OB, 

NAVAL    AND    MILITARY    REGISTER. 


While  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  that  our  gallant  soldiers  must 
return  home  as  invalids,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  everything 
is  done  to  provide  for  their  comfort  during  the  voyage,  and  to  enable 
them  to  recover  as  speedily  as  possible  after  their  arrival  in  England. 
The  establishment  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  at  Netley  was  a 
great  step  in  advance  in  this  direction,  and  much  benefit  has 
already  been  the  result.  As,  however,  the  ships  bringing  home  the 
sick  from  India  and  the  Colonies  call  at  Spithead,  on  their  way  to 
London  or  other  port  of  final  discharge,  and  do  not  proceed  to 
Southampton  Water,  the  men  have  to  be  transferred  to  a  steam 
tender,  and  considerable  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  by 
many  who  have  been  thus  taken  from  Spithead  to  Netley,  especially 
during  the  winter  months.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  has  now 
been  remedied,  by  the  construction  of  a  tow-boat,  with  the  appro- 
priate name  of  "Florence  Nightingale,"  built  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Director  of  Transports,  and  we 
were  pleased  to  learn  from  some  of  those  recently  returned  from 
abroad  that  they  were  conveyed  in  the  new  craft  with  much 
comfort,  and  were  landed  at  Netley  with  great  expedition,  and 
without  exposure  to  wind  or  weather. 


It  is  impossible  to  read  the  account  of  the  foundering  of  the 
London,  emigrant  ship,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  without  feeling 
some  uncomfortable  doubts  as  to  whether  we  have  not  been  too 
hasty  in  substituting  iron  for  wood  in  our  ship-building,  we  seem 
to  pay  too  dearly  for  our  whistle.  Whilst  everything  goea  well, 
your  iron  ship  may  be  likened  to  an  express  train  with  the  line  in 
perfect  order,  but  a  very  slight  matter  indeed  is  suflScient  to  bring 
down  utter  destruction  on  both.  A  single  length  of  rail  displaced 
caused  the  Staplehurst  accident,  a  wave  of  no  unusual  height  put 
out  the  fires  on  board  the  London,  and,  heavily  laden  as  she  was,  it 
could  not  but  come  to  pass  that  she  must  go  to  the  bottom. 
Whether  she  really  had  on  board  some  1,200  tons  of  railway  iron, 
whether  she  had  tons  on  tons  of  coals  loose  on   her  decks  which 
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stopped  ap  her  •cappen,  whether  her  build  was  in  ail  respects  as 
strong  as  it  ought  to  be^  ajie  points  that  moat  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  searching  inquiry.  This  inquiry^  too>  ought  to  extend  to  what 
supply  of  barometers  she  had,  whether  they  were  of  good  con- 
struction, and  if  they  were,  what  induced,  or  compelled,  the  captain 
to  put  to  sea  with  storm  signals  so  plainly  against  him.  A  paper 
in  our  present  Number,  by  Mr.  Olaisher,  will  show  how  commonly^ 
we  had  almost  said  how  generally,  the  warnings  of  science  are 
neglected,  and  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  urgently  requiring 
legislative  interference,  in  the  interest  of  all  ''who  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  and  occupy  their  business  in  the  great  waters.'^ 


The  Proposed  Army  Reductione. ^Some  time  ago  politicians 
and  other  speculators  were  gratified  by  the  announcement  of  alleged 
reductions  in  their  army,  contemplated  by  the  French  Government. 
Subsequent  official  explanations,  however,  very  materially  modified, 
the  expectations  of  the  former,  and  demonstrated  the  cautious 
wisdom  of  the  latter.  But  even  had  the  contemplated  reductions 
of  the  French  Army  been  ten  times  as  great  as  those  officially  an« 
nounced,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject  would  have  deemed 
soeh  reduction  of  very  little  account  in  the  great  European  question 
of  disarmament  or  the  reduction  of  Standing  Armies.  France, 
according  to  her  admirable  military  system,  might  grant  cong^ 
to  half  of  her  magnificent  army,  and  yet  have  it  back  under  her 
eagles  within  a  month  or  two. 

The  Emperor,  in  his  recent  speech  to  the  Senate,  expressly  states 
that,  "  by  suppressing  the  eadree  of  2^0  companies^  46  squadrons^ 
and  40  batteries,  but  at  the  same  time  drafting  the  soldiers  into  the 
remaining  companies  and  squadrons,  he  rather  strengthened  than 
weakened  his  regiments.  As  the  natural  guardian  of  the  interest 
of  the  army,^'  he  emphatically  adds,  *'  I  should  not  have  consented 
to  these  reductions  had  they  affected  our  military  organization,  or 
tended  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  men  whose  services  and  devotion  I 
can  appreciate.'' 

We  need  not  say  that  we  manage  matters  very  differently  in 
England.  Any  reduction  in  England  must  necessarily  be  what  it 
pretends  to  be,  a  reality  and  no  sham.  The  men  and  the  cost  of 
their  training  are  irrevocably  sacrificed.  In  addition  to  this,  their 
numbers  add  to  the  competitors  in  the  labour-market  of  the  com- 
munity, which  is  already  overstocked. 
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This  domestic  and  social  result,  however,  is  the  less  deplor- 
able consequence  of  such  army  reductions  in  England,  There 
are  those  who  never  will  believe  that  Great  Britain  can  be  too  well 
prepared  to  maintain  her  position  among  the  nations ;  and  the  con- 
stant state  of  unpreparedness  in  which  she  has  always  been  sor- 
prised  by  her  wars— the  last  among  the  rest — seems  to  justify  the 
opinion.  The  numerous  European  *' difi&culties'*  as  well  as  the 
American,  will  most  assuredly  not  be  more  easily  settled  in  con- 
sequence of  the  disarmament  and  ''defenceless  state  of  Great 
Britain/' 

The  Contemplated  reductions  in  the  Army  for  the  next  finandal 
year  are  stated  to  be  as  follows.  Two  companies  will  at  once 
be  taken  off  each  battalion  of  infantry  at  home  or  returning  home, 
and  fifty  battalions  will  thus  be  affected.  One  hundred  captains 
will  be  placed  on  half-pay,  but  it  is  said  that  this  number  will  be 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  granting  of  a  certain  number  of  un- 
attached majorities  and  lieutenant-colonelcies  to  senior  officers, 
whose  places  will  be  filled  by  the  superfluous  captains,  the  sum 
thus  realised  being  carried  to  the  reserve  fund,  out  of  which 
it  can  be  again  taken  to  diminish  the  half-pay  list. 

The  subalterns  will  remain  in  their  regiments  as  supernumeranes 
until  absorbed. 

The  cavalry,  we  are  glad  to  hear,  as  aflSrmed,  will  escape  reduction 
altogether,  and  even  the  dep6t  battalions  are  not  likely  to  be  touched 
for  the  present,  but  the  change  now  contemplated  is  calculated  to 
produce  dismay  amongst  the  expectants  of  promotion,  and  those 
who  have  been  preparing  themselves  for  obtaining  direct  com- 
missions in  the  infantry  will  have  to  wait  a  considerable  time. 


Tiie  past  month  has  dealt  hardly  with  some  men  of  note  in  the 
United  Services.  Sir  Edward  Whinnyates,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
Sir  J.  P.  Love,  of  the  4i3rd,  Qenerai  Lautour,  of  the  3rd  King's 
Hussars,  and  Sir  John  Hall,  and  Sir  John  Macgregor,  of  the  Medi- 
cal Department,  are  all  lost  to  us,  four  of  the  five  being  Peninsular 
and  Waterloo  men,  and  one  of  their  number  enjoying  the  somewhat 
rare  distinction  of  serving  before  New  Orleans  in  January, 
1815,  and  at  Waterloo  six  months  after.  Sir  John  Hall's  services 
as  principal  medical  officer  of  the  Eastern  Army,  when  for  mere 
than  two  years  he  was  not  absent  from  duty  for  a  single  day,  will 
not  readily  be  forgotten.  All  have  departed  full  of  years  as  of 
honours.  ^  , 
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We  hope  that  we  are  not  premntore  in  hailing  the  return  of  the 
bead-qoarters  of  the  65th  Regiment  to  Endand,  as  the  "  beginninaj 
of  the  end*'  of  our  troubles  with  the  Maories.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  that  our  treatment  of  these  people  ha«t  been  a  terrible 
mistake,  and  that  thrusting  on  them  institutions  which  have  grown 
np  among  ourselves  only  in  the  course  of  lonj^  ages  of  civih'zation 
has  done  them  at  last  as  much^  if  not  far  more  mischief  than  the 
old  plan  of  settling  down  aipong  "any  people  not  Christian" 
without  leave  or  license,  could  have  occasioned.  We  have  given 
them  "native  magistrates/'  and  "native  policemen/*  we  have 
recognised  native  "  rights'*  and  native  "  claims*'  to  the  extent  of 
sheer  absurdity,  and  have  given  them  Protectors  bv  the  dozen ;  and 
the  result  has  been  a  state  of  war,  which  often  appeared  to  be  com- 
ing to  a  close,  only  to  break  out  afresh  elsewhere.  To  remedy  this,  we 
have  kept  this  regiment  as  well  as  others,  for  a  period  now  approach- 
ing to  twenty  years  at  the  Antipodes,  and  it  is  only  after  such  a 
lapse  of  time,  that  we  recognise  the  wisdom  of  leaving  the  settlers 
and  the  savage?  to  fight  out  their  quarrel  by  themselves.  We  know 
well  what  the  result  will  be,  as  it  has  been  seen  a  thousand  times 
before;  we  would  avert  it  if  we  could,  but  we  know  that  to  be 
impossible,  and  our  only  hope  is  that  no  future  English  statesman 
will  suffer  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  employ  the  British  soldier  in 
80  hopeless  a  task. 


Some  twenty  years  ago,  when  railway  accidents  were  rife,  a 
couplet  of  a  popular  song  ran  as  fcjlows  : 

"Once  a  week,  the  upset  of  a  passenger  train  ; 
Once  a  fortnight,  a  new  revolution  in  Spain.** 

Whatever  may  now  be  the  case  with  railways,  an  improvement 
seemed  to  be  effected  in  Spain,  and  therefore  it  was  with  some 
surprise  that  taost  people  learnt,  just  about  New  Year's  Day,  that 
the  old  game  of  military  prontmciamientos  had  recommenced,  and 
that  a  General  of  European  reputation  wa^  at  the  head  of  it.  The 
0*Donnell  Cabinet  seem  to  have  been  sorely  perplexed,  and  well  they 
might.  They  knew  that  their  chief  had  forced  himself  into  power 
in  the  same  way  that  Prim  was  attempting  — indeed,  this  seems  to 
be  the  approved  Spanish  mode  of  "going  to  the  country,**  and  as 
Prim  was  undoubtedly  a  popular  favourite,  there  was  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear  that  he  also  might  succeed.  It  is  true  that  but  a 
snail  force  turned   out  with   hitn,  but  the  feeling  of  the  rest  was 
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so  doubtful,  that  Z«bala  and  others  who  went  in  pursuit  never  Ten- 
tured  to  close  with  him,  lest  their  own  men  should  deliver  them  up 
as  prisoners.  So  tiiere  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  ''marching 
and  countermarching/'  with  ad  bloodless  a  result  as  those  of  Major 
Strugeon,  *'  from  Acton  to  Ealing:,  and  from  Ealing  to  ActoV 
though  the  '^  rebels''  were  always  just  on  the  point  of  being  obliged 
to  surrender  hj  a  force  a  hundred  miles  behind  them.  Thus,  three 
weeks  have  passed  away,  and  now  it  is  said  that  Prim  has  aban- 
doned his  enterprize  and  retired  into  Portugal.  If  so,  this  is  "a 
roost  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,"  as  little  satisfactory  to  some, 
who  remember  the  events  of  1841,  1845,  1848,  and  1854, 
which  gave  such  severe  shocks  to  the  throne  of  Isabella  II,  as  were 
the  last  days  of  Donnybrook  to  poor  Pat,  who  exclaimed  "  Och ! 
murtherl  twelve  o'clock,  and  no  fight  yet!"  But  we  do  not  feel 
sure  that  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  on  the  present  occasion. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[With  the  viow  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  United  Services, 
this  department  of  the  Magazine  is  open  to  all  authenticated  com- 
munications, and  therefore  the  Editor  cannot  hold  himself  responsible 
for  the  opinions  ezpressedLJ 


IS  GUN-COTTON  AN  ADEQUATE  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
GUNPOWDER? 

Sir, — It  may  prevent  a  f^reat  deal  of  useless  trouble  and  costly  experi- 
ments if  the  &ctB  involved  in  the  above  question  be  duly  considered. 

Three  years  aco,  when  the  Austrian  experiments  with  Gun-Cotton 
were  detailed  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  I  was,  lixe  every  one  else,  very  sanguine  on  the 
subject;  but  a  little  more  knowledge  of  it  has  tended  to  establish  vory 
serious  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of  ever  supplying  the  place  of 
Gunpowder  by  Gun-Cotton. 

Baron  Liebig  has  certainly  spoken  of  Gun-Cotton  as  "  the  explosive 
of  the  future,"  that  is  to  say,  should  we  be  even  able  to  endow  it  with 
the  necessarjr  qualities  which  shall  enable  it  to  take  the  place  of  Gun- 
powder— which  it  has  not  at  present. 

As  the  delusion  of  substitutmg  Gun-Cotton  for  Gunpowder  is  very  far 
from  having  subsided,  in  spite  of  its  rejection  by  the  Austrians  after  a 
long  course  of  experiments,  at  all  events  as  far  as  fire  arms  are  ooncemed, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  the  question  a  little  in  detail,  as  pre- 
sented to  us  by  those  who  have  studied  the  subject;  among  the  rest 
Captain  Schultze  of  the  Prussian  Artillery. 

One  of  the  most  inestimable  virtues  of  Gunpowder  is  its  pliability,  its 
suppleness,  its  inherent  capability  of  being  modified  for  aiiFerent  pur- 
poses. Gun-Cotton  possesses  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  an  ideal  foroe^ 
a  ne  plus  ultra  of  force,  if  you  like ;  but  then  precisely  One  Force,  and 
no  more,   being    unchangeable,  unalterable  in  its  composition.     It^   is 
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1  rigid,  fixed  ohemioal  preparation,  incapable  of  any  modification.  It  i» 
a  stubborn,  ngly  cnstomer,  of  noble  family,  no  doubt,  who  whenever 
he  makes  his  appearance  shows  himself  with  outrageous  violence,  and 
will  not  accommodate  himself  in  the  least  to  existing  arrangements. 
Gun-Cotton  behaves  itself  like  an  autocrsit,  like  a  revolutionist  of  the 
first  order,  requiring  that  everything  shall  consult  his  convenience,  and 
that  the  whole  edince  of  ffun-construction  raised  upon  the  basis  of 
centuries  shall  be  demolished,  because,  forsooth,  he  has  appeared  on 
the  scene.  Gun-Cotton,  in  short,  demands  the  construction  of  new 
artillery  and  new  small  arms. 

Of  course  this  would  be  and  is  possible ;  but  what  a  revolution  it 
would  bring  about !  How  deeply  it  would  encroach  on  the  established 
institutions  of  the  present  time ; 

Gup-Cotton  cannot  fill  the  place  of  Gunpowder  in  all  its  manifold 
combinations  which  have  been  called  into  existence  in  the  course  of 
time.  It  cannot  at  the  same  time  play  the  various  parts  of  sporting 
powder,  military  powder,  and  blasting  powder.  ,  As  pure  force  it 
suffices  only  for  a  single  purpose— for  blastmg.  This  is  its  strong  poi^t, 
and  in  this  no  Gunpowder  can  equal  it ;  but  there  is  a  formidable  draw* 
back  against  this  magnificent  virtue — its  low  igniting  temperature. 

The  temperature  at  which  Gunpowder  ignites,  that  is,  the  degree  of 
heat  at  which  it  catches  fire,  is  so  high  that  a  strong  friction  of  two 
bodies  striking  each  other,  such  as  the  hammer  and  the  anvil,  or  the 
ramming  of  the  charge  as  it  occurs  in  the  bores  for  blasting  rocks, 
cannot  produce  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  would  suffice  to  ignite  Gun* 
powder,  and  consequently  the  workmen  charged  with  the  task  of  filling 
the  bores,  are  secured  as  !far  as  possible  against  the  danger  of  sponta- 
neous and  sudden  explosions  from  this  source. 

Now  Gun-Cotton  has  a  considerably  lower  igniting  temperature, 
which  indeed,  to  complicate  the  matter,  differs  according  to  the 
different  methods  of  preparation.  At  a  temperature  as  low  as  302 
degrees  F.,  it  will  ignite,  even  when  well  prepared,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand,  in  cases  of  bculpreparation,  it  has  often  ignited  at  a  degree mucJi 
below  234  degrees  F.  This  low  temperature  of  ignition  may  often 
cause  spontaneous  explosion  under  the  energetic  manipulation  to  which 
Gun>  Cotton  is  necessarily  subjected  in  filling  the  bores :  so  that  the  work- 
men chaij;ed  with  this  duty,  run  a  risk  of  losing  their  lives.  It  is  owing 
to  this  £fect  that  the  confidence  of  the  workmen  in  this  new  blasting 
agent  has  already  been  so  shaken  that  they  think  nothing  of  the  advan- 
tage it  possesses  of  producing  a  much  more  powerful  effect  than 
Gunpowder,  and  they  continue  to  prefer  the  latter  to  it.  Now  in 
creating  a  new  agent  intended  to  replace  gunpowder,  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  make  its  temperature  of  ignition  so  high  that  there  can  be 
no  danger  of  its  igniting  of  itself,  eitner  when  employed  in  fire-arms, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  blasting. 

In  consequence  of  orders  recently  issued  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
the  Gun-Cotton  used  for  bursters  of  hollow  projectiles  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  latter,  and  together  with  whatever  may  be  in  store,  either 
Bold  by  auction  or  destroyed.  The  great  danger  of  explosion  in  this 
material  when  thus  employed  seems  to  have  been  the  motive  of  this 
measure. 

Besides  the  stubbomess  of  this  agent,  its  incapability  of  modification, 
it  is  the  low  igniting  temperature  of  Gun-Cotton,  and  finally,  its 
higher  price,  higher  to  the  extent  of  from  one-tenth  to  one-fourth,  it  is 
these  three  weighty  circumstances  which  form  so  great  and  well  grounded 
an  obstacle  against  its  introduction  in  the  place  of  Gunpowder.  The 
last  of  these  primary  objects  might  be  removed,  in  case  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  should  sink  again ;  the  other  two  defects,  however,  are  incor- 
rigible, because  Gon-ootton  is  a  fixed  chemical  combination,  inaccessible , 
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to   the  slighest  alteration,  inst  as  mncb  as  carbonic  acid,  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  a  thousand  other  chemical  combinations  or  preparations. 

No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  effects  of  Gun-Cotton.  Experiments, 
repeated  a  thousand  times,  have  shown  that  Gun-Ootton,  according  to 
its  various  de^ees  of  condensation,  produces  the  most  widely  different 
results ;  and  indeed  there  is  a  particular  degree  of  condensation  which 
we  may  call  the  most  convenient,  at  which  the  highest  power  of  propul- 
sion is  attained.  Above  this  limit,  no  less  than  below  it,  the  effects 
produced  on  the  shot  to  be  propelled,  grow  weaker,  whilst  the  total 
effect  and  the  damage  done  to  the  gun  remain  about  the  same.  This  is 
due  to  the  great  inclination  of  Gun-Cotton  to  approach  in  its  effects  the 
detonating  preparations — the  fulminates. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  density  that  is  required  in  Gun-Cotton  for 
tbe  full  effect  for  its  propulsion  ;  there  must  also  be  rigidity  in  its  con- 
finement. There  must  be  either  a  firm  partition  or  a  heavv  shot  to 
block  up  the  space  in  front  of  it,  or  the  development  of  the  active  ga.<^es 
must  be  carried  on  in  compartments  as  nearly  as  possible  hermetically 
sealed,  until  the  separation  of  the  propulsive  body  (nitrous  oxide)  is 
formed.  It  is  only  in  this  case  that  the  force  of  propulsion  is  on  a  level 
with  that  of  Gunpowder. 

As  windage  is  annihilated  in  rifled  fire-arms,  it  is  possible  that  this 
may  be  the  case  with  Gun-Cotton  in  them  as  the  motive  force ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  object  in  front  is  inconsiderable,  or  the  confine- 
ment not  complete,  as  in  the  case  of  smooth  bore  cannon  and  muskets, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  sporting  small  shot,  the  force  of  the  propul- 
sion is  insignificant  and  might  almost  be  set  down  as  zero.  The  reason 
is  that  in  such  circumstances,  the  separation  of  the  nitrous  oxide  then 
formed,  cannot  take  place. 

The  chief  reason  why  Gun-Cotton  will  never  be  able  to  drive  Gun- 
powder out  of  the  field,  lies  in  its  products  of  combustion  ;  and  as  all 
its  gases  are  generated  almost  instantaneously,  they  assume  a  vastly 
increased  volume  with  the  utmost  suddenness.  With  this,  however,  all 
their  work  is  done,  and  no  sustained  effort  is  put  forth,  nor  is  there 
any  expansion  of  the  volume  of  the  gases  to  speak  of. 

It  has  been  tried  to  check  this  combustion ;  but  even  though  the  rate 
of  the  combustion  of  Gun-Cotton  is  retarded  by  artificial  means — as 
by  winding  it  round  a  wooden  plug,  &c.,  the  nature  of  Gun-Cotton 
must  always  remain  tbe  same,  the  entire  effect  of  its  gases  will  be  ex- 
hausted with  the  first  impulse.  If  the  projectile  is  moved  from  it« 
jwsition  by  this  first  impulse,  then  the  gases  generated  afterwards  hardly 
spend  any  of  their  effect  on  the  shot,  but  act  with  all  their  force  on 
the  contiguous  parts,  that  is,  the  walls  of  the  gun.  Consequently,  by 
delaying  the  action  of  the  force  by  retarding  the  combustion,  we  only 
diminish  the  effective  force  brought  to  bear  .upon  the  shot;  it  does  not 
alter  the  nature  of  the  force  itself,  which  as  we  have  said,  is  essentially 
of  a  blasting  or  bursting  character,  similar  to  that  of  detonating  pre- 
parations. 

The  result  of  this  state  of  things  with  respect  to  Gnn-Cotton  is 
rather  curious.  A  given  quantity  of  it,  which  in  a  rock  of  firm  textnre 
exerts  three  or  four  times  as  much  power  as  the  same  quantity  of 
Gunpowder,  will  in  the  case  of  rifled  cannon,  when  cartridges  made  of 
wooaen  reels  surrounded  with  G  un-Cotton  are  applied,  only  put  forth 
two  and  a  half  times  the  force  of  the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  Gnu- 
powder  in  question ;  and  in  the  case  of  smooth  bore  cannon  with  a  weak 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  projectile,  it  exercises  a  much  smaller 
eflect  still  than  the  same  quantity  of  powder.  This  proves  the  assertion 
that  even  in  the  case  of  a  rifled  bore,  not  the  entire  force,  but,  owing 
to  the  retardation  of  the  combustion,  only  a  part  of  it,  and  in  H\e 
smooth  bore  caimon  a  far  smaller  part  of  the  force  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
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the  shoL  These  STEux>th  oannon,  wben  Giin*Cotton  is  lulled  in  the 
form  of  wooden  reel  cartridges,  require,  accordingly,  for  the  same 
reason,  only  to  be  of  fewer  oaabres  in  length,  becanse  after  the  shot  has 
passed  a  few  sach  lengths  in  the  barrel  or  cylinder,  the  gases  then  first 
coming  to  combustion  can  exercise  no  propellant  force,  or  at  any  rate, 
only  a  most  insignificant  propulsion  on  tne  projectile,  whilst  on  the 
contrary,  when  Ghinpowder  is  applied,  the  length  of  calibre  of  the  gun 
must  increase  with  tne  magnitude  of  the  charge,  just  because  the  rate  of 
combustion  of  Ghinpowder  is  slower;  and  as  a  general  rule  the  tension  of 
theffases  considerably  increase  as  long  as  the  shot  is  still  in  the  barrel. 

The  well-known  phenomenon  of  the  smooth  bore  fowling-piece,  that 
in  spite  of  its  respectable  length  some  of  the  gunpowder  stul  flies  out 
nnbumt,  whence  it  follows  logically  that  a  lengthening  of  the  barrel  is 
necessary,  will  never  be  observable  in  the  case  of  Gun-Cotton.  On  the 
ooulrary,  for  this  material,  the  fowling  piece  misht  be  reduced  to  the 
len^h  of  a  pistol,  and  the  ordinary  pistols  to  tnat  of  an  inch  or  twa 
So  It  would  have  suited  Swift*s  Lilliputians,  **  who  were  not  greater  in 
size  than  an  ordinary  man's  finger." 

Such  are  the  very  serious  objections  to  the  military  use  of  Gun* 
Cotton ;  and  even  if  by  a  long  course  of  experiments  (in  Baron  Liebig's 
"future")  and  comprehensive  alterations  in  the  construction  of  fire- 
arms,  of  projectiles,  of  the  method  of  loading,  &c.,  wc  arrive  at  last 
at  a  positive  and  safe  shot,  and  an  invariable  uniformity  of  effect,  yet 
here  the  requirements  of  this  ideal  force,  requirements  passing  all 
bounds  in  their  revolutionary  character,  must  be  admitted  to  be  rather 
weighty,  if  not  extravagant  and  overwhelming.  On  account  of  these 
secondary  considerations,  it  is  probable  that  the  introduction  of  Gun- 
Cotton  must  be  delayed,  at  any  rate  as  ammunition  of  war,  for  a  gene- 
ration or  two.  A  modification  of  Gun-Cotton  that  could  get  rid  of  its 
unpliability,  its  fixity  and  stubbornness,  and  be  free  from  its  imper- 
fections, would  be  the  right  sort  of  Gun-Cotton  to  take  the  place  of  Gun- 
powder ;  but  such  an  invention  is  simply  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for,"  scarcely  attainable.  The  character  of  Gun-Cotton 
remains  nnalterably  as  stubborn  as  the  character  of  Gunpowder  is 
manageable  and  pliant.  The  only  pliancy  that  Gun-Cotton  at  present 
displays  is  in  the  Collodion-film,  upon  which  the  photographer  aelivera 
his  more  or  less  effective  **  shots,"  at "  the  human  face  divine,"  or  the 
beauties  and  horrors  of  universal  nature. 

Had  Gun-Cotton  been  discovered  at  the  time  of  the  invention  of  Gun- 
pewder  instead  of  the  latter,  it  seems  certain  that  it  would  have  been  at 
once  employed,  and  that  every  thing  connected  with  a  portable  force 
would  then  nave  been  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  use  of  Gun-Cotton. 
Let  ua  carry  out  this  picture,  and  how  infinitely  different  would  the  do* 
velopment  of  our  fire-arms  and  all  that  has  to  do  with  them  have  been 
on  the  basis  of  Gun-Cotton,  as  compared  with  the  system  now  actually 
existing.  Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  divergent^  antagonistic.  The 
affinity  between  tne  two  forces  is  too  remote.  They  have  in  common 
only  tie  same  generic  name—"  force.**  Beyond  this,  there  is  no  quality 
common  to  both,  no  bridge  of  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

No  one  could  rejoice  more  than  I  should  if  the  foregoing  facts  and 
reasoning  can  be  refuted,  for  it  would  indeed  be  an  universal  blessing 
if  we  could  get  rid  of  our  "  villanous  saltpetre*'  with  all  its  manifold 
defects  and  inconveniences.  Discussion  on  the  subject  would,  therefore, 
be  very  desirable,  both  to  those  concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  Gun- 
Cotton,  and  those  who  are  invited  to  use  it. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

IhsTBUCTOB  07  MUSKETBT. 
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A   FEW   RBMABKS   ON  THE   PRESENT   FREQUENCY    OP 

CHOLERA     IN     STATIONS     OCCUPIED     BY     EUROPEAN 

TROOPS  IN  INDIA 

The  present  more  frequent  visitations  of  Cholera  in  Stations  in  India, 
where  European  Forces  are  assembled,  becoming  yearly  more  prevalent* 
it  ma^  be  well  to  draw  attention  to  what  may  be  considered  some  of  the 
principal  causes  for  what  used  formerly  to  be  so  unprecedented,  as  the 

I)resent,  (it  ma^  be  said)  adherence  of  that  fearful  disease  to  particular 
ocalities  inhabited  by  Europeans ;  and  which  cannot  but  be  viewed  as 
a  gaining  on  us  of  tlmt  dire  disease,  in  spite  of  all  our  vaunted  sanitary 
measures,  precautions,  &c. 

The  causes  alluded  to  are  as  follows: — ^Firstly. — ^The  fiur  inferior 
rations  now  issued  to  the  troops,  particularly  in  meat,  to  what  they  used 
to  be  in  former  days.  This  latter  may  be  caused  by  the  now  greater 
demand  for  it;  together  with  the  fact  that  petty  contractors  are  now 
admitted  to  competition  by  that  suicidal  passion  of  the  day — Financial 
Economy— and  which  completely  defeats  all  measures,  precautions  Ac 
on  the  part  of  the  Military  Authorities ;  and  a  commanding  officer  is  com- 
pletely helpless  in  the  matter  of  securing  good  and  wholesome  food  for 
his  men,  being  forced  to  accept  what  is  issued  by  the  commissariat,  or  allow 
his  men  to  starve.  Bostrds  of  officers,  appeals  to  the  general  commanding 
the  division  &c.  are  equally  futile ;  they,  (the  generals)  being  quite  as 
helpless  as  himself,  though  the  remedy  is  easy,  and  at  hand,  and  in  full 
practice  by  the  butchers  who  supply  the  officers  messes,  families  Ac 
viz.  that  of  stall-feeding  during  the  Monsoon  months,  but  this,  of  coarse, 
entails  an  extra  charge  which  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  State  can  be 
put  to  for  the  soldiers ; — or  so,  at  least,  think  our  economical  "  penny- 
wise  and  pound-foolish"  rulers !  The  contract  price  for  both  beef  and 
mutton  in  India  averages  8  lbs  for  the  rupee,  or  3d  per  lb;  whereas  the 
cantonment  price  is  about  double  that — sajr  6d  per  lb. 

Now  the  reason  of  this  great  difference  m  price  is  caused  principally 
by  the  fact  that  the  meat  for  pnvate  customers  is  generally  stalt-fed, 
and  that  issued  to  the  troops  is  only  erass-fed.  During  the  monsoon 
months,  the  rank  state  of  the  grass  is  such  as  to  invariably  cause 
diarrhoea,  dysentery  and  other  cattle  diseases ;  particularly  amongst 
the  sheep,  numbers  of  which  die  and  whole  flocks  remain  in  a  diseased 
state  during  the  prevalence  of  the  rains  and  for  weeks  after;  yet  these 
are  the  animals  who  have  their  "  throats  cut  to  save  their  lives,"  and 
are  issued  as  a  ration  to  the  European  Soldiers  in  India  under  the 
present  rule  of  the  Financial-Economical  Mania ! 

Secondly. — The  unwholesome  state  in  which  water  is  supplied  to  the 
men  is  another  cause  of  much  of  the  unheaJthiness  amongst  the 
European  troops,  and  until  this  needful  element  (more  particularly 
essential  in  a  tropical  climate)  is  properly  laid  on  and  i^undantly  sap- 
plied  in  a  wholesome  state,  our  Indian  Cantonments,  Garrisons  ^, 
will  continue  to  increase  in  unhealthiness,  and  the  inhabitants  of  them 
be  subject  to  cholera,  dysentery,  diarrhoea*  guinea-worm  &c.  &c. 

Nothing  can  be  more  wretched  and  fllthy  than  the  present  mode  of 
supplying  this  necessity  of  life,  viz,  by  conveyance  in  partially  tanned 
leatner  bags ;  and  leaving  the  miserable  water-carriers  at  liberty  to  take 
the  water  from  the  nearest  pool  or  hole. 

Every  drop  of  drinking  water  should  not  only  be  laid  on,  but  filtered 
on  the  most  scientific  principles  before  being  supplied  to  the  men,  and 
not  as  at  present  lefl  to  be  furnished  by  the  "  Bheasties"  or  water- 
carriers,  and  filtered  by  that  wretched  subterfuge  the  earthenware-pots 
now  in  use,  for,  though  they  may  answer  well  enough  when  caretiilly 
superintended  in  private  families,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  in 
keeping  with  the  advance  of  the  age,  and  is  at  best  b^t  a  mere  "  make 
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stifti**  which  requires  constant  watching,  not  only  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  supply  of  clean  charcoal,  sand  &c.,  but  likewise  to  prevent 
the  said  water-pots  (so  called  filterers)  from  becoming  so  many  small 
**  cess-pools,"  (they  may  be  called)  distributed  throughout  the  barracks 
Ac.,  particularly  during,  and  immediately  after  the  monsoon,  when  the 
water  is  more  abundantly  impregnated  with  vegetable  decayed  matter 
Ac. 

Thirdly. — Want  of  sewerage  is  another  great  cause  of  the  insalubrity 
of  the  European  Cantonments  in  India.  Tes,  strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  Military  cantonments  in  India  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitch 
of  modern  civilization ; — no,  not  even  for  their  Hospitals !  and  the  old 
open  privies  remain  still  in  the  most  primitive  style ;  and  are  disgusting 
in  the  extreme.  ' 

These  are  supposed  to  be  cleaned  out  every  morning  bv  scavengers 
emploved  for  the  purpose,  but  from  one  cause  and  another  they  fre- 
cmently  remain  untoucned  for  days.  At  one  time  it  is  a  strike  among 
the  said  scavengers,  who  from  the  fact  they  are  few  in  number  and  that 
no  Caste  can  be  induced  to  perform  such  duties,  are  the  most  indepen- 
dent and  drunken  race  in  India.  At  another  time  it  is  the  want  of  carts, 
as  under  the  present  tightness  of  the  Financial  Screw,  not  even  a  spare 
filth-cart  is  allowed  in  excess,  in  case  of  break-down  Ac. ;  and  this  fre- 
quently happens  as  the  said  carts  are  generally  of  contract  manufacture, 
and  consequently  "cheap  and  dirty," — the  latter  more  so  than  even  need 
be,  for  it  is  seldom  that  there  is  not  a  considerable  leakage  from  them, 
and  as  they  travel  through  the  whole,  and  every  part  of  the  Canton- 
ment just  before  day-break,  it  may  be  imagined  the  effect  they  have  in 
poisoning  the  air,  at  the  very  time  it  is  required  to  be  most  pure ;  as  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  India  the  early  morning  (day-break)  is  the 
time  at  which  the  troops  are  out  for  parades,  &c.,  and  the  other  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Cantonment  for  air  and  their  principal  daily  exercise. 

Fourthly. — The  mode  of  carrying  out  the  training  of  the  troops  is 
likewise  prolific  of  much  injury  to  health.  The  season  for  this  is 
immediately  after  the  rains,  when  the  ground  is  generally  not  only 
swampy,  but  the  grass  on  most  parades  ankle-deep,  at  least,  and  in 
most  large  Cantonments  now  in  India,  as  in  England,  it  is  the  fashion 
to  have  grand  weekly  field-days ;  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a 
whole  force  to  be  under  arms  from  3  o'clock  of  a  damp,  wet  morning, 
till  9.  JL.M.  with  a  burning  sun,  during  the  first  three  hours  of  which  tbe 
Infantry  are  generally  wet  up  to  their  knees  from  the  swampy  ground 
and  long  grass,  wet  with  the  heavy  dew  or  rain  of  the  previous 
night. 

This  of  itself  must  be  admitted  to  be  bad  enough,  but  when  added  to 
this  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  some  of  the  corps  come  heated 
upon  the  ground  from  some  two  or  three  miles  march  to  it,  and  there 
halt  sufficiently  long  to  get  a  severe  chill  whilst  the  force  is  forming  up, 
taking  up  position  £c.,  and  again  at  intervals  often  of  some  half-hours 
together  whilst  the  general  is  endeavouring  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  meshes  of  some  impossible  manasuvre.  It  may  be  imagined  how  the 
constitution  must  sufier  from  a  continuance  of  such  practices,  yet  let 
the  doctors  and  commanding  oflBcers  remonstrate  as  they  will,  no  heed 
is  taken  by  these  now-adays  would-be  smart  generals,  of  what  would 
interfere  with  their  reports  of  the  smartness  of  the  forces  under 
their  command;  and  a  well-known  smart  adjutant-general  has  been 
heard  to  say  "  Well,  if  ^ey  can't  stand  that,  they  are  not  fit  for  soldiers 
and  the  sooner  they  are  out  of  the  service  the  better,"  and  so  do  they  go 
out  of  the  service  by  the  hundred  to  untimely  graves,  by  this  and  other 
equally  unnecessary  and  injudicious  measures. 

It  is  not  meant  to  suggest  by  this  that  there  should  be  no  parades, 
drills,  trainings  &c,.,  but  simply  that  they  should  bo  more  judiciously 
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carried  out.  The  practise  of  commencing  immediately  tliat  the  rains 
have  stopped  and  whilst  the  groond  is  stiU  in  a  swampy  and  unfit  state 
should  be  discontinued,  and  no  troops,  except  on  some  special  oocasions, 
should  leave  their  barracks  until  after  day-break,  or  be  under  arms  for 
more  than  two  hours  at  a  time ;  for  nothing  is  more  tiresome,  worrying 
and  disgusting  to  the  men  than  being  long  under  arms,  except  perhaps 
that  continu^  "drill,  drill,  and  nothing  but  drill,"  another  of  the 
fnn.Tiiftg  of  the  present  day  that  is  doing  so  much  to  dishearten  both  men 
and  officers;  in  fiaot  it  is  a  case  of  "«J1  work  and  no  play  making  Jack  a 
duU  boy."  G.  T.  Halt,  CoL 


CEITICAL     NOTICES. 

Notes  ok  the  Batlte  oe  Watebloo.  By  the  late  General  Sir  James 
Shaw  Kennedy,  K.C.B,  acting  at  the  time  of  the  Battle  on  the 
Quartermaster-G«neral*s  Staff  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Army. 
With  a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Services,  and  Plan  for  the 
Defence  of  Canada. 

Often  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo  has  been  fought  over,  Sir  James 
Shaw  Kennedy  has  found  much  to  say  that  has  not  been  said  before, 
his  position  on  the  staff  of  the  Third  Division  giving  him  better  oppor- 
tunities of  information  than  perhaps  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  officer 
©ngaged,  derived  not  only  from  his  own  observation,  but  from  personal 
contact  during  the  progress  of  the  battle  with  Generals  Alton,  Halkett, 
Maitland  and  Kruse,  as  abo  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  others,  which  gave  him 
the  advantage  of  learning  their  opinions  also.  Added  to  this,  he  had 
seen  and  compared  all  the  published  accounts  of  the  battle  up  to  the 
time  that  his  own  notes  were  written  (April,  1863),  and  it  will  be 
evident  at  once  that  his  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
period.  He  writes  in  a  calm  and  judicial  manner,  and  he  does  not 
nesitate  to  point  out  what  he  thinks  were  mistakes  and  shortcomings, 
on  the  part  of  both  the  great  Captains  engaged.  He  maintains  that  all 
great  commanders  commit  mistakes  in  the  course  of  their  operations, 
and  that  there  is  no  presumption  in  criticising  them.  The  plan  for  the 
defence  of  Canada,  recommends  the  erections  of  a  number  of  forts, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  and  scale  of  those  now  in  course  of  erection  in 
England.  The  brief  memoir  is  autobiographical,  and  is  of  much  in- 
terest. From  it  we  take  the  following  extract  which  vividly  brings 
before  us  the  Great  Duke. 

**  During  the  siege  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo,  the  Light  Division  was  quar* 
tered  at  Guinaldo,  &c,,  and  had,  therefore,  a  march  of  some  eight  or 
ten  mUes  to  make,  and  had  to  ford  the  Agueda  each  time  that  it  was 
taken  forward  to  the  place.  On  the  day  preceding  the  night  on  which 
the  place  was  stormed,  the  division  was  ordered  forward  to  the  place 
in  the  open  davlight,  consequently  its  movement  was  seen  from  the 
place.  After  the  division  had  commenced  its  march.  General  Craufurd 
sent  me  forward  to  inform  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  the  division 
was  in  mar^h  towards  the  place,  and  requesting  his  grace's  instrnctions, 
both  as  to  the  line  of  march  to  be  followed  by  the  division  upon  ap- 
proaching the  place,  and  abo  as  to  where  and  how  the  division  was  to 
rorm.  I  found  the  Duke's  staff  near  to  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco^ 
and  ssdd  I  wished  to  see  the  Duke.  They  pointed  out  the  Duke  sitting 
by  himself  under  the  shelter  of  a  wall,  writing,  and  said  that  I  could 
not  speak  to  him,  as  he  was  writing  orders  for  the  assault.  1^  of 
course,  paid  no  attention  to  this  warning,  but,  going  directly  up  to 
the  Duke,  delivered  General  Craufurd's  message.    He  stopped  writings 
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heard  attentlTely  the  meeeage,  gaTo  cleap  and  distiDot  answers  to  i1^ 
and  inFtmctioiis  as  to  the  marcL  and  formation  of  the  division,  and 
after  doing  so  resnmed  writing.  Here,  then,  we  see  this  great|[man 
defer  writing  his  instmctions  for  the  assault  to  the  last  moment,  and 
writing;  those  instmctions  in  the  open  air,  within  the  fire  of  the  place, 
in  a  winter  day,  without  en^^neer,  staff  officer,  or  any  documents  to 
refer  to,  the  whole  being  evidently  the  pouring  out  of  his  own  views 
and  determinations,  and,  as  seen  afterwards,  written  in  the  most  per- 
spicaons  and  clear  terms.  His  having  delayed  the  writing  of  the  order 
to  the  last  moment  was  evidently  with  the  view  of  its  embracing  every 
drcmnstance  that  mi^ht  occur,  so  as  to  comprehend  and  provide  for 
everything  upon  the  circumstances  as  they  actually  should  stand  when 
the  assault  was  given." 

MiyoKiAi^  OF  Sbkvice  Df  Ihdia.  From  the  Correspondence  of  the 
late  Maj<»*  Samuel  Charters  Macpherson,  CJB.,  Political  Agent  at 
Gwalior  during  the  Mutiny,  and  formerly  employed  in  the  Suppres- 
sion (A  Human  Sacrifices  in  Orissa.  Edited  by  his  Brother,  William 
Macpherson.    With  Portrait  and  Illustrations. 

Mr.  Macpherson  has  done  well  in  putting  on  record  the  services  of 
his  brave  and  talented  brother,  particularly  as  their  official  recognition 
appears  to  have  been  tardy;  indeed,  the  exactment  that  belongs  to 
him  in  connection  with  the  suppression  of  human  sacrifices  in  Orissa 
is  still  suhrudice.  If  our  readers  will  turn  to  our  pages  for  the  month 
of  December,  1863,  they  will  see  that  great  work  ascribed  to 
Captain,  now  Major-General  John  Campbell,  C.B.,  the  author  of  "  A 
Personal  Narrative  of  Thirfceen  Years'  Service  amongst  the  Wild  Tribes 
of  Khondistan  for  the  Suppression  of  Human  Sacrifice."  This  claim  is 
the  subject  of  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  Macpherson  and  the 
General,  which  appears  m  the  present  work,  and  the  volume  itself  is 
mainly  devoted  to  its  examination.  We  say  mainly,  not  because  the 
book  does  not  contain  much  interesting  matter  on  other  subjects,  but 
because  the  bringing  forward  of  the  cmims  of  Major  Macpherson  has 
evidently  been  the  cause  of  its  being  written.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
desirable  to  hear  both  sides  of  any  (question,  and  therefore  we  have 
gone  over  the  statements  of  both  parties.  It  may  not  entirely  satisfy 
either,  when  we  record  our  conviction,  that  each  laboured  hard  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  but  that  an  undoubted  claim  for  the  whole  honour 
of  the  work,  cannot  be  established  for  either  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
oi^er. 


A  Noble  Lite.     By  the    Author  of   "  John    Halifax,   Gentleman," 

"  Christian's  Mistake,"  Ac.,  &c    2  vols. 

Headers  of  Miss  Muloch's  former  works  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
surmising  the  general  tenour  of  the  present  one.  With  her,  whatever 
is  good,  earnest,  self-denying,  is  "  gentlemanly,"  or  "  noble,"  and  this 
too  in  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  without  any  regard  to  the  actual 
social  position  of  her  hero  or  heroine.  In  the  present  instance,  we  have 
an  earl  for  one  of  the  principal  figures,  and  the  term,  "  noble  life,"  may 
be  applied  to  his  in  either  sense ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  who 
reidly  leads  the  noblest  life — the  crippled  peer,  the  simple-hearted 
Scottish  minister.  Dr.  Cardross,  or  Helen,  that  minister's  daughter. 
The  story  is  so  simple,  so  little  complicated  with  plot  and  counterplot, 
that  we  have  no  choice  between  statinj^  its  outline  and  saying  nothing 
about  it.  The  scene,  then,  is  mainly  m  a  Highland  parish,  where  the 
Earl  of  Caimforth  is  accidentally  drowned  on  the  loch  in  sight  of  his 
wife,  who  dies  a  few  days  after,  m  giving  birth  to  an  only  son.  This 
poor  child,  who  is  a  helpless  cripple,  but  is  possessed  of  rare  intelligence, 
IS  placed  in  the  care  of  Dr.  Cardross,  where  he  is  treated  with  almost 
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maternal  tenderness  by  Kelen  Cardross,  the  minister's  daughter.  Years 
roll  on,  the  cripple's  life  is  prolonged  against  all  expectation,  and,  with 
the  feeling  that  he  is  the  last  Earl  of  Oaimforth,  he  resolves  to  settle  aU 
his  disposable  property  on  Helen.  Helen  demurs  to  this,  as  he  has 
some  distant,  though  unworthy  relatives,  and  the  consequence  is  very 
calamitous  to  her.  One  of  these  relatives,  Captain  Bruce,  appears, 
gains  the  confidence  of  .the  Earl,  and  finding  out  the  intended  disposal 
of  the  property  he  determines  to  win  it  for  himself.  He  takes  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  his  benefactor  on  a  mission  of  charity  to  make  love  to 
Helen,  and  by  a  series  of  misrepresentations  that  would  impose  only 
on  the  simple-minded,  he  persuades  her  that  she  is  fulfilling  the  Earl's 
wish  by  marrying  him.  The  shock  almost  kills  the  Earl,  and  Helen, 
who  is  a  very  pattern  of  truthfulness  and  honesty,  finds  herself  the 
victim  of  a  mere  swindler,  and  reduced  almost  to  beg  bread  for  herself 
and  her  child.  Happily  for  all  parties,  Captain  Bruce  soon  dies,  and 
Helen  is  enabled  to  return  to  Cairnforth,  where  her  life  is  passed  in 
attending  alike  to  her  father,  her  son,  and  the  Earl.  In  this  boy  the 
Earl  takes  a  paternal  interest,  and  Helen  is  obliged  to  agree  to  his  formal 
adoption,  which  being  accomplished,  the  "wee  Earl  sinks  quietly  to 
his  rest.  His  touching  story  leaves  on  the  reader  the  conviction  that 
even  a  life  so  maimed  and  imperfect  as  his  may  yet  be  a  noble  and  useful 
one,  and  strongly  impresses  on  all  the  motto  of  the  tale  "  Fi<U  vohmtas 
tua.*' 


BnoTAN  AND  THE  Stort  OP  THE  DoOAR  Wak.  Including  Sketches  of 
a  Three  Months'  Residence  in  the  Himalayas,  and  Narative  of  a  Yisit 
to  Bhotan  in  May,  1865,  By  Surgeon  B.ennie,  M.D.,  20th  Hussars, 
Author  of  *'The  British  Arms  in  North  China  and  Japan,"  and 
*'  Peking  and  the  Pekingese." 

From  painful  experience  gained  in  the  "  little  wars,"  we  are  some- 
what afraid  that  the  "  Story  of  the  Dooar  War"  is  not  yet  complete, 
even  though  we  take  into  due  account  the  brief  telegraphic  notices 
which  bring  Dr.  Rennie's  book  down  to  the  end  of  the  year.  A 
reference  to  Lieuteiiant  Collins'  Notes  on  Mignagoree  and  Dhomhomie 
(Royal  Engineer  Papers,  Vol.  14),  will  show  that  Bhotan  stockades  are 
far  from  contemptible  defences,  and  Dr.  Rennie  makes  us  aware  that 
their  defenders  are  rather  of  the  stout  Mongolian  type  than  of  the 
feeble  Indian  stock.  Dr.  Rennie's  former  works  have  made  most 
people  aware  that  he  has  a  very  considerable  respect  for  Chinese  and 
Tartars,  and  that  when  differences  break  out  between  them  and  hia 
own  countrymen,  he  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  allow  that  there  is 
fault  on  one  side  only.  He  has  also  opinions  of  his  own  on  many 
matters  that  concern  the  well-being  of  troops  in  hot  climates,  and  he 
doubts  the  wisdom  of  many  routine  practices  in  the  Army  medical  de- 
partment, so  that  he  must  oe  regarded  as  a  thorough  heretic  at  Netley, 
whatever  other  people  may  think  of  him.  The  narrative  of  his  three 
months*  residence  in  the  Himalayas  tells  us  little  that  we  did  not  know 
before,  but  his  visit  to  Bhotan  has  some  novel  information,  and  may 
give  the  English  public  a  few  clear  ideas  about  a  country  that  is  likely 
to  engage  attention  for  some  time  to  come.  At  the  date  of  the  last 
news  **a  treaty"  was  on  foot,  by  which  the  British  Government  was 
to  pay  a  kind  of  "  black  mail"  to  the  Bhotan  chiefs  for  forbearing  to 
plunder  their  neighbours.     We  know  that  this  course  is  not  without 

f)recedent  in  our  dealings  with  the  Indian  hill  tribes,  and  Dr.  Rennie 
ooks  on  it  as  an  economical  method  of  settling  the  matter,  for  then  he 
says,  **  a  few  hundred  armed  police  would  be  all  that  would  be  wanted 
on  the  frontier,"  but  we  cannot  agree  with  him.  Disguise  them  as  yon 
may,  such  payments  are  regarded  as  "  tribute"  by  vain-glorious  igno- 
rant Asiatics,  they  presume  on  their  supposed  strength,  and  get  more 
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and  more  insolent,  till  they  become  quite  intolerable ;  tben  a  crashing 
blow  falls  on  them  and  they  are  "  annexed ;"  and  such,  we  are  per- 
soaded,  will  be  the  fate  of  Bhotan,  a  few  years  earlier  or  later,  nor 
does  it  much  matter  which.  # 


Lodge's  Peerage  and  Bakonetagb  yoa  1866. 

This,  the  35th  annual  volume  of  Lodge  is  as  carefully  executed  and  as 
complete  as  usual,  than  which  higher  praise  need  not  be  desired,  nor 
could  well  be  accorded.  As  usual,  the  information  is  brouffht  down  to 
the  latest  possible  date,  and  being  derived,  directly,  from  tne  members 
of  the  aristocracy,  no  possible  doubt  as  to  its  entire  trustworthiness 
can  be  entertained.  Such  an  authenticated  record  is  really  invaluable, 
and  it  may  be  readily  turned  to  every-day  use.  It  might  be  supposed  that 
at  the  present  day,  any  unauthorized  parade  of  herSitary  honours  was, 
impossible,  in  England  at  least;  but  tne  discovery  of  one  or  two  pseudo 
baronets  of  late,  shows  that  such  is  not  the  case.  No  better  check  on 
such  practice  can  be  found  than  the  habitual  reference  to  "  Lodge,"  in 
any  case  of  doubt  or  difficulty,  for  every  one  will  be  found  in  its  pages 
that  has  a  right  to  be  there. 

Waterloo,  a  Lay  of  Jubilee  for  June  18, 181 6.    Second  Edition. 

The  term  "  Jubilee"  will  explain  why  we  have  here  a  song  of  triumph 
so  lone  alter  the  event  that  it  is  meant  to  commemorate.  The  subject  of 
Waterloo,  we  know,  is  not  out  of  date  with  our  GJallic  neighbours,  and 
Dr.  Selwyn's  mode  of  dealing  with  it  is  one  that  we  believe  has  not 
before  been  attempted.  He  luts  devoted  a  handsomely  printed  poem  of 
some  1,500  lines  of  blank  verse  to  giving  the  details  of  the  battle  with 
minuteness  worthy  of  (and  indeed  derived  from)  Sibome  and  Jones, 
supporting  it  all  by  notes  and  two  plans  of  the  battlefield,  which  show 
that  he  has  undeniable  authority  for  ull  his  statements.  That  his  poem 
will  gain  general  popularity  equalling  the  noble  passage  of  Byron, 
beginning, 

"  Childe  Harold  stands  upon  the  place  of  skulls. 
The  grave  of  France,  the  deadly  Waterloo," 
we  are  not  prepared  to  assert,  but  that  it  will  be  very  welcome  indeed 
to  the  survivors  of  the  ^reat  battle  we  feel  assured.  Indeed,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  printed  specially  for  them,  as  we  learn  that  a  copy 
of  the  first  edition  was  forwarded  to  every  Waterloo  officer  whose 
address  could  be  found,  and  further,  that  the  author  will  be  thankful 
for  the  address  of  any  Waterloo  officer,  or  soldier,  who  haa  not  yet 
received  a  copy. 

Short  Sermons  for  Hospitals  and  Sick  Sbavsn.    By  the  Bev.  J.  B. 

Harbord,  Chaplain,  B.N. 

Mr.  Harbord,  who  is,  we  believe,  serving  on  board  H.M.8.  Implacable, 
addresses  seamen  as  only  one  who  has  been  afloat  can  do.  His  dis- 
courses, which  are  twenty-six  in  number,  are  brief,  pithv  exhortations, 
which  treat  of  all  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  sick  bed  in  a  plain 
and  practical  manner.  He  says,  '*1  have  myself  lain  on  the  bed  of 
sickness  at  sea,  and  know  well  the  discomforts  and  pain  which  cannot 
alwajs  be  j^arded  against  on  beard  ship,"  and  thus  he  has  become 
admirably  ntted  to  be  the  comforter  of  other  suffeijors.  He  puts  for- 
ward his  little  book  "  for  the  use  of  hospitals  where  there  is  no  chaplain, 
and  for  our  sick  seamen  serving  in  small  ships,  whose  sick-bays  have 
no  spiritual  ministration."  For  the  latter,  probably  no  better  help 
than  these  Short  Sermons  can  well  be  looked  for :  and  until  our  hos- 
pitals are  provided  with  chaplains,  as  every  one  ought  to  be^  they  will 
do  as  muon  as  a  book  can  do  to  supply  the  want. 
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NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WOOLWICH   ACAOBMT. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  sucottsful  candidates  of  the  recent  competitive 
examination  for  admission  to  the  Royal  Kuntary  Academy,  Woolwich,  Jan.  25, 1866. 

Order.                                Namet  aud  Places  of  Education                               Index  No.  Marin. 

1.  Clarke,  6.  S.,  Haileybury  College  and  Wimbledon  School       .    61  5,814 

2.  Cockbum,  G.  A.,  Cheltenham  College 74  5,422 

3.  Macgregor,  J.  C,  Mr.  Hayes,  Guernsey,  and  Dr.  Bridgman's, 

Woolwicb-common 156        5,205 

4.  Bartram,  G.  W.,  Messrs.  R.  P.  Jones  and  L.  D.  Jones,  and 

B.  R.  Fowler,  Grosvenor  House,  Tunbridge  Wells    .        .    72        5,176 

5.  Brutzer,  C*  H.,  Royal  Gymnasium  School,  Stuttgart,  and  Mr, 

Kierser's,  Percival  House,  Blackheath      .        .        .        •112        4,851 

6.  Turner,  G.  H.,  Marlborough  College ;  Mr.  C.  Rippen,  Wool- 

wich-common   93        4,832 

7.  Brackenbury,  E.  P.,  Eton,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Rippen,  Woolwich- 

common.         ...  .        .        ,        .        .    20        4,760 

8.  Goldie,  M.  H.  G.,  Rossall  School  and  Cheltenhvm  College      .    35        4,687 

9.  Salmond,  R.  A.,  Cheltenham  CoQege,  and  Mr.  C.  R.  Rippen, 

Woolwich 2        4,543 

10.  Smart,  A.  W.,   Professor  Attwell,   Nassau  School,  Barnes; 

Messrs.  Porshall  and  Jackson,  High-house,  Old  Charlton  .    19        4,499 

11.  Rawson,  C.  C,  Dr.  Phillips,  Worcester ;  Dr.  Bridgman's  Wool- 

wich Common         . 77        4,490 

r  Tydd,  W.  J.,  Rev.  A.  G.  Ryder,  Tippcrtry ;  Mr.  C.  R.  Rippen, 

uA         Woolwich  Common 125        4,478 

[Walter,  P.  E.,  Eton,  and  Wimbledon  School  .        .        .146        4,478 

14.  ELirke,  St.  George  M.,  Brighton  College ;  Rev.  E.  A.  Claydon, 

Lee 29  4,397 

15.  Preston,  A.  T.  Cheltenham  College 65  4,366 

16.  Brookes,  C.  H.,  Rev.  W.  Foster,  Fareham,  HanU  ,        .        .119  4,320 

17.  Fowler,  W.  J.,  M'imbledon  School         .....    81  4,272 

18.  Dorward,  A.  R.  P.,  High  School,  Edinburgh,  and  Cheltenham 

College 128        4.261 

19.  Bogle,  A.,  Harrow,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Fleming,  Tunbridge  Castle    26        4,186 

20.  CampbelL  G.  A.,  Wellington  College;  Messrs.  Porshall  and 

Jackson,  Old  Charlton 43        4,171 

21.  NichoUs,  H.  P.  N.,  Rev.  W.  Hodgson,  Streatham  School,  and 

Wimbledon  School 116        4,161 

22.  Waterfield,  D.  M.  D.,  Eton;  and  Rev.  H.  Williams,  Croxon- 

Tbetford;  Rev.  P.  Hansel,  Caen;  and  Wimbledon  School  133        4,091 

23.  Fulton,  S.  M'Kerrell,  M.  O.  C.  Waterfield,  East  Sheen ;  Messrs. 

Hughes  and  Norcott,  Old  Charlton 101        4,024 

24.  Hassard,  P.  N.,   Dr.  Kemshead,  Southsea;  Dr.  Bridgman*s, 

Woolvrich-common 105  4,016 

25.  Hyslop,  R.  M.,  Wellington  College 23  3,980 

26.  Bochefort,  W.  R.  H.,  privately ;  M.  R.  B.  De  Burgh,  Dublin    30  3,936 

27.  Curling,  H.  T.,  Marlborough  College,  and  Dr.  Bridgmaii's, 

Woolwich-common 80        3,927 

28.  Chard,  J.  R.  M..  Plymouth  New  Grammar  School;  Messrs. 

Porshall  and  Jackson,  Old  Charlton  .        .        .        .58        3,867 

29.  Fuller,  C.  P.,  Cheltenham  College,   and  Rev.  G.  Frost,  28, 

Kensington-square  .        .        .        .        ,        .        •        .115         3,862 

30.  Cotton,  E.  T.  D.,  Rugby,  Marlborough  College,  and  Tunbridge 

Wells      .    % 95         3,821 

31.  Whiteford,  W.  W.  B.,  Uppingham  School ;  Rev.  F.  Brown, 

Birmingham .        .        .107         3,732 

32.  Burridge,  P.  J.,  Privately ;  Rev.  G.  Penin,  Wellington,  Somer- 

set; and  Royal  Academy,  Gosport 7  3,713 

38.    WhitUll,  R.  H.  C,  Rev.  G.  Femstone,  Hyde  Abbey  School, 

Winchester 37  3,694 

34.  Williams,  A.  C  ,  Cheltenham  College 127  3,687 

35.  Darton,  T.  H  ,  Cheltenham  College 104  3,673 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION. 

* 

{Corrected  to  26M  January.) 
With  the  Datet  of  Conumusion  of  the  officers  in  Command, 


hhoakk,  86,  te.  Sir  V.  L.  Mcaintock.   18H 

Jamaica 
AchflJea,  26,  tc,  Capt  £.  W.  Yaniittart,  186«. 

Channel  Souadroa 
Aram.  Hoap.  Ship.  Maat.-Com.  J>.  H.  Speer, 

1866,  Shaaeliai 
Active,  20,  Traininff  Ship,  for  Naval  Retervc, 

Cora.  B.  S.  de  &  UhII,  lt)61,  Sunderland 
Adder,   st.   vea..    Second    Maater  W.    Blakey, 

(acting)  Chatham 
Adventure.  2.  ac.  troop  ship,  Capt.  C.  L.  Waddi- 

love,  1862.  China 
Advice,  tl.  vea ,  Second  Master  Com.  M.  C.  Bay- 
mood,  1&49,  Queenstown 
Alberta.  1  pad.,  Staif  Com.  Welch,  1868,  tpedal 


Albacore,  1,  Capt.  W.  J.  PuUcn,  1866,  Bermuda 
Akrt,  17,  wt.  Com.  A.  J.  Innet,  1861,  Pacific 
AJgeriae,  8,  Lieat.-Com.  Tocker,  18S6,  China 
AretiiB8a.S6,  se..  Captain  Macdonald,  Sheemeas. 
Ai^u,  6,  steam  ves.  Com.  H.  L.  Boond,  1862, 

China 
Asia.   Bear  Admiral   George  Elliot,   Capt.  H. 

CakhreU.  C.B..  18&3.  Guard  Ship  of  Beseive, 

Poitamouth 
Ajsmance,  4,   so.   Com.    H.  B.  Woollcombe, 

1860,  Mediterranean 
Aorora,  36,  ac.  Capt.  A.  F.  E.  Dc  Horwy,  1867. 

North.  America  and  West  Indies 
Buterer,   2,  sc.,    Lieut -Commander    Tonkin. 

Chma 
BuTDMi,    21,    sc.    Captain    H.    Boys,    1868, 

China 
Bttterer,   sc,  2,  Lient.-Com.  Tomkins.  1865, 

China 
Basilisk,   6,  Captain  W    N.  W.  Hewett,  V.C. 

Sheemeas,  1862. 
Black    Eagk,    2,   pad,    StalT-Com.    Whillier, 

1863,  Portsmouth 
Black  Prince,  41,  sc.  Capt.   Lord  V.  H.  Kerr. 

(1852;  Channel  Squadron 
BoKawen,    20.    Com.  MacLeod  B.  Cockcraft, 

1865,  Training  Ship,  Southampton 
Boanccr,  2.    sc.   gunboat,  Lieut.-Com.  ¥.  W. 

Lewis,  1864,  China 
Brilliant.  16,  Com.  J.  E.  Bickfoid,  1860,  Naval 

Resene  Drill  Ship,  Dundee 
Brisk,  16,  Capt.  W.  C.  Uope,  1861.  Australia 
Bristol, 89,  Commodore.  G.  T.  P.  Hornby.  Capt. 

Leverson  E.  Somerset.  1862,  W.  C.  Africa. 
Britannia,    8,    Cadet   Training  Ship,    CepUin 

R.  A.  PoweU,  C.B.,  1866.  Dartmouth 
Boatard,   2,    sc.   gunboat,   Lieut.-Com.  Adams 

1856,  China 
Bozzani.   4,   st.    ves,,   Com.    C.    G.  Lindsay, 

lb61.  North  America  and  West  Indies 
Cadmus.  21,    sc..   Can.  A*    C.  Gordon,   1868, 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies 
Caledonia,  31,  Capt.  the  Hon.  F.  A.  C.  Foley, 

I860.  Flag  of  Bear  Ad.  Yelverton,  Mediter. 


Cambridge,  gunnery  Ship,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  Ewart, 

I&55,  Dcvonport, 
Candeon,  17.  sc.  Com.T.  M.  Jones.  1869. ordered 

luKoe 
Canopus,    Naval  Barrack,  Capt.  T.  H.  Mason, 

(1849j  Devonport 
Canidoe,  paddle,  2.  Lieut.-Com.  E.  H.  Wilkinson, 

lA56,  Mediterranean 
CaaUH.  22.  Com.  C.    K    JacVBon,  1864,    Na\al 

Reserve  Drill  Ship.  Shields 


Chanticleer,  17.  sc.   Com.  W.  Fenwick  1866, 

Mediterranean 
Clio,  22,   sc.,  Capt   N.  E.  B.  Tumour,   1869, 

Pacific 
Cockatrice,  2,  sc.  Lieut.  Com.  B.  M.  Gjllson 

(1855),  Mediterranean 
Cockchafer,  2,  se.  gunboat,  Lieut.-Com.  Howard 

Kerr,  1857,  cTiiua 
Columbine,  4,  sc..  Com.  T.  Le  H.  Ward,  1861, 

Pacific 
Conoueror,  78,  sc..  Capt.  W.  G.  Lnard,   1867, 

Japan  (ordered  home) 
Coquette,  4,  sc..  Commander  A.  G.  B.  Boe,  1863, 

Chma 
Cormorant,  4.  sc.  Com,  G.  D.  Broad,  I860,  China 
Cordelia,  II,  sc.  Cora.  De  Wahl,  I860,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
CoromandeU   6.  st.    ves.,  Lieut.  Com.  D.  A* 

Denny,  1858,  China 
Constance,  39,  sc..  Captain  E.  K.  Barnard,  special 

service 
Cossack,   20.  sc..  Capt.  R.   D.  White,    1866, 

Meditenranean 
CumberUnd,  24,  Capt.  G.  G.  Bandolph,  xeoeiv. 

ing  ship,  Sheeraess 
Curaooa,   2S,   0>Dkmodore   Sir    W.    Wiseman, 

Bart,  C.B ,  Australia 
Cygnet,  6,  sc.  Com.  G.  R.  Miall,  1862,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Deedalus,    16,   Com.    £.    Yield,    1869,    Naval 

Beserve  Drill  ship,  Bristol 
Dasher,  2,  st.  ves..  Com.  |G.  J.  Malcolm,  1859, 

Channel  lalauds 
Dauntless.  31,  sc.  Cnpt.  £.  P.  Von  Donop,  1856, 

Coast  Guard,  River  Humber 
Dee,  1,  St.  Store  Ship,  Mas.*Com.  0.  Baymond, 

1868,  particuhir  serrice 
Defence,  \6.  sc.  Capt.  A.  Phillimore,  1866,  Chan- 

nel  Squadron 
Devastation.   6,  st.  ves.,  Com.  W.  K.  Jolliffe, 

1856,  Pacific 
Donegal,   81.  sc,  Capt  J.  A.  Paynter,  1864, 

Liverpool 
Doterel,  2,  sc.  eunboat,  lieut.  Com.  B.  Elliot, 

1864,  SS>.  Coast  of  America 
Dromedary,   sc.  store-ship.  Mast.-Com.  AUard, 

(1861),  particular  serN-ice 
Duke  of  Wellington.  49.  Barrack  Ship,  Capt. 

J.  Seccombe,  1859,  Portsmouth 
Duncan,  81,  sc,   Vice-Adm.    Sir  James   Hope, 

K.C  B  ,  Capt.  R.  Gibson,  1868,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies 
Eagle.    60.    Commander  W.   £,  Fisher,  1866, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Liverpool 
Eclipse,   4,  sc.,  Com.  £.    B.  Fremantle,   1861, 

Australia 
Egmont,  receiving  ship,  Capt  [H.  F.  W.  Ingram, 

186 1,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Elftn,   pad..    Mas.-Com.    A.    Balliston,   1863, 

Portsmouth 
Enchantress,    1,   st.   Admiralty   Yacht,    Staff- 
Corn.  J.  E.  Petley,  1868,  particukr  serrice 
Enterprise,  4,  sc.  Com.   C.  J.  Rowley,  1861, 

Meditemnenn 
£sk,  21, 8C.,  Cnpt.  J.  P.  Luce.  1868,  Australia 
Espoir.    6,   sc.   Com.  M.    L.  S    Peile,    1862, 

W.  C.  of  Africa 
Excellent,   gunnery    ship,    Capt.   A.  C.    Key 

C.B.,  1850.  Portsmouth  » 

Fairy,  sc.  yacht,  tender  to  Victoria  and  Albert 

Siaff-Com.  D.  N.  Welch,  18t>»,  Portsmouth 
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Falcon,  17,  sc.  Com.  G.  H.  Parkin,    (1859.) 

Anstralia. 
Jawn.  ic .  17,  Captain  Hon.  W.  C.  Talbot,  1860, 

N.  America  and  West  Indies 
Ferret,    8,    Training    Brig,    Lieat.-Com.     K 

Hansel,  1852,  Southampton 
Firefly,  6,  at.  ves.  Lieut.-Com.  G.  &.  Willdnaon, 

18W,  Mediterranean    (surrey) 
Fireoueen.  st.  ves..  Staff  Com.  F.  W.  Paul,  1868, 

Portsmouth 
Fiflgard,   43,   Commodore.    H.    Dunlop,  C.B., 

Woolwich 
Flamer,  3,  sc,  gunboat,  Lievt.  Com.  A.  Eaton, 

1857,  China 
Formidable,    86,  Tict  Admiral  Sir  C.  Talbot, 

1CC.B.,  Cant.  John  Fulford,  1848,  Sheemess 
Forirard,S,  ac.  Lirat   CoulH.W.  Fox,  18M, 

Pacific 
Foi,    3,   sc  ston-ship,    8taf-Com.  Moriarty, 

particular  service 
Frederick  Wiman,  74.  ic.  Cap.  £.  Heathoote 

18A7.  Coast  Guard,  .Qneenstown 
GaBses,  training  ship.  Com.  F.  H.  Stevens,  1854, 

Falmouth 
Gannet,  1 1  Capt.  W.  Chimmo,  1864,  N.  Ameriea 

and  West  Indies 
GibralUr,  81,  sc.  C^)t.  B.  Coote,  1864,  Medi- 

terranean 
Gladiator,  6,  st.  ves.,  Capt  Aplin,  1861,  Devonport 
Gleaner,  gunboat,  Lieut.  F.  Hardy,  Brazils 
Grasshopper,  3,   sc.  gunboat,   Lt.  Com.  G.  D. 

Morant,  1867,  China 
Greyhound,    17,    Captain    C.    Stirling,    1863, 

Deronport 
Haudv.  1,  St.  ves.,  Sub.-Lieut.  Jones  (acting) 

C<Mi8t  of  Aftica 
Hardy,  2,  sc.  gunbt,  Lieut  Com.  Morice,  1859, 

China 

y,  pad.,.  1,  Lieai.-Com.  Howortb,    1856, 

Sreenwich 
Bastings,  50.  sc.  Bear- Ad.  Charles  Frederick, 

K.C.B.,  Capt.  J.  Corbett,  18Ji7,  Queenstown 
Havock,  2.  sc.  gunbt,  Lieut.  P.  £.  Luard,  1855 

China 
Haughty,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Iient.-Com.  Mainvar- 

ing,  China 
Hector,  34^  sc.,  Capt.  Preedy,  C.B.,  186S,  Channel 

S4)nadron 
Hehcon,    Commander  Morgan    Singer,   1862, 

Portsmouth 
Hesper,  4,  sc.   store   ship,  Staff-Corn.  Tham, 

1863.  Chhia 
Hibcmia,  rec.  ship.  Bear   Adm.    H.    KeUett, 

Com.  G.  L.  Norcock,  1859,  Malta 
Highflyer,  20  sc..  Cap.  M.  S.  Paaley,  1860, 

Moxambique 
Hydra,  1,  st  ves..  Com.  A.  L.  Mansell,  1^5, 

Mediterranean  (survey) 
Implacable.  24,  (bm.  E.  L.  H.  Bay,  1860,  Train- 
ing Ship,  Bevonport 
Impregnable,  7S,  Capt  F.  S.  Tremlett  (1868) 

Training  Ship,  Devonport 
Indus,  Rear  Admiral  T  M.  C.  Symonds.  C.B.. 

Cupt.  W.  Edmonstone,  C3.,  1853,  Devonport 
Indttst^,  2.  sc   store  ship,    Mast.    (3om.  K. 

C.  T.  Youel,  1850,  particukr  service 
Insolent,  8,  lAe^i.-Oom.  Nichohis.  CHiina 
Investigator,    2,    st.  ves.    Sub.-Iient.  Buthy, 

(}oast  of  Africa 
Irresistible,   34,   sc,  Capt  J.  Borhise,   1854, 

Coast  (^uard,  Southampton. 
Isis,  2,  Store  Depot,  Mast.*Com.  Loney,  I860, 

Sierra  Leone 
JackaU,  4,  %i.  ves.,  lieut.-Gom.  H.  M.  N.  Dver, 

1855,  Scotch  Fisheries. 
Janus,  1,  Lieut-(}om.  Povrys,  1854^  (^bina 
Jaseur,  5,  sc.  Com.  W.  J.  H.  Grubbe  (1861) 

(Toast  of  Africa 
Kestrel,  1,  sc.  Lieut.-Com.  Grant  1857,  China 


Harpy, 


Landrail,  ft,  sc.  Com.  H.  L.  Maitland,  Weit 

Onst  <tf  Africa 
Leander,  39,  sc  Commodore  Michael  de  Conrey, 

1852,  Padfie 
Lizard,  1.  st  ves.  Lieot-Com.    Tdfer,  I854| 

Coast  of  Scotland 
Lee,  5,  sc  Lieut  Com. 1880,  tender 

to  Rattlesnake,  OMSt  of  Africa 
Leopard,  18,  st  vessel,  Capt  C.  T.  Leckie,  1858» 

China 
Leven,  3,  screw  gun  vessel,  Lt  Com.  H.  P. 

Knevitt  (1855)  China 
Lightning,  8,  at  ves,.  Cvj^  £.  J.   Bedted, 

suney.  Coast  of  Scotland 
Lily,  4,  sc.  Com.  A.  C.   F.  Heneags,  1857, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
linnet.  3,  sc,  Liettt.-Coin.  A.  Salwey,  Brazils 
Liverpool,   85,  sc,  Capt   B.   Ldunbert»   1855 

special  serviee 
Lion,  60,  sc  Ciutain  J.  M, Hayes,  C.  B..  1855, 

Coast  Guar^  Greraoek 
Lyra,  9.  sc.  Com.  B.  A.  Parr»  1861,  C.  of  Africa 
l^aander,  10,  Capt  J.  G.  Biekford,  (1860)  Ascen- 
sion 
Malacca.  17*  Capt  B.  B.OMfidd,  1848,  Ports- 
mouth 
Manilla,  sc  Mast  Cora.  B.  Stvart  18&4,  QiiM 
Martin,    12,  Training  Brig,  lieut-Cooa.  Hon. 

J.  FitzMaurice,  Portsmouth 
Medusa,  2,  st.  ves.  Mas.-Com.  Potter,   185L 

Sheemess 
Meeaaee,    60,  Obtain    G.    Wedehouse,  1854^ 

Mediterranean. 
Megsra,  6,  Capt.  H.  B.  Dunn,  store  service, 

Mutine.  17,  sc  Com.  W.  H.  Blake,  Padfie 
Naiad,  6,  store  ship,  Mas.  Com.  G.  Beid,  1850, 

Callao 
Nardssus,  35,  sc.  Rear  Adm.  C.  B.  Bllio^Capt 

Cotin  A.  Campbell,  Brazils 
Nereus,  6,  store  depot.  Staff  Com.  C.  B.  P. 

Forbes.  1863,  Valparaiso 
Niger,  13,  Captain  J.  6rucc.  1862,  West  Indies 
Nimble,  6.  Com.  A.  J.  Cbatfidd,  1863,  Noitk 

America 
Octavia.  C^apt  C.  F.  HiUyar,  East  Indies 
Oberon,  3,  st.  ves.,  Edmund  H.  Vermey,  1858, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
Orontes,  2,  sc,  troop  ship,  Capt  H.  W.  Hire, 

1868,  troop  service 
Osborne,  st  yacht.  Com.  John  D'Arcj,  186S, 

particular  service 
Osprey,  sc,  4,  Com.  W.  M(mnes,  1863,  China 
Pandora,  6,  sc   Com.  Edward  .Stubba,  180, 

(Toast  of  Africa 
Pantaloon.    11,   sc  Coon.   F.   Purvis,  (I860), 

Bombay 
Pelican,  i/,  sc  Com.  B.  Cator,18ft7,  Mediter- 
ranean. 
Pebrus,  81,  sc  Capt  W.  H.  Haawell,   1858, 

China 
Pembroke,  26,  sc.  Commodore  A.  P.  Ryder.  1848, 

Capt.  J.  O.  Johnson,    1866.  Harwich 
Penguin,  5,   sc,   (tender  to    Princcas  Boyal) 

Lieut-Cora.  £.  S.  J.  Garforth,  1857,  East 

Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Perseus,  17,  »c.  Com.  C.  E.  Stevens,  1860,  China 
Phffibe,  36,  Capt.  W   B.  BoUand,  18&7,  Medi- 
terranean 
Pigmv,   3,  St.  V.  Master   Qam.   Fetch,    l86l 

Portsmouth. 
Porcupine,  3,  st  ves.  Staff-Com.  Calver,  186S^ 

Downs  (survey) 
President  16.  Com.  W.  Mould,  1865,  Nava!  Re- 
serve Drill  Ship,  London.  

Prince  Consort  31,  sc ,  Capt  G.  O.  WUles,  C  B. 

1856,  Channel  Squadron 
Princess  Alice.  1,  st.  ves.  Mast-Com.  Parker, 

855,  Devonport 
PrinoeHs  Charlotte  13.  Captain  M.  S.  Nalloth, 

I86ti.  Receiving  Ship,  Hong  Kong 
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Pnitt«  Bojri,  78.  K,  Bew-Adm.  Q.    St  V. 

Kuif,C.B.,C«|it.  W.  G  JoBea,  1861,  Cbina 
r»jcbe,  a.  It  vcMeU  Ltenk-Com.  Blaae,  1854. 

MediterTanean 
P^l*l«,  21,  ic   Capt.  iLVr.  k.  Hood,  Worth 

America  and  West  Indies 
Bacer.  ac^   It,  Gob.  L.  Irioo,  16H.  Moditor- 

nmean 
BttooB,  IS,  te.  CmpL  CMiit  OldcheB,  <18M)* 

Channol 
Kuimr,  5,  ae.  Oool  C.  6.  NelMm,  1861,  CoMt 

or  Afriea 
npU,  It.  sc  Goal.  C.  T.  Jaffa  (I860)  E.  ladiea 
«Wer.  17,  ac.  Con.  J.  W.  Wekk,  1854.  China 
*«ttlesnake,«l,  ac  CoMnodore  A.  P.  E  Wilmot, 

C.B.  «nlered  home 
J»««uTli.    4,  ac  Com,  R.  A.  £.  Scott,  1W8, 

Portsmoirth 
Aoistance,  M,  ac.  Capt.  W.  C.  Chamberiain. 
^     1866.  Mediterraaaui 
BCTtnge.ja.  Capt.  G.  U  G.  Bowyaar.  18M, 

Dewonport 
>>fleBui,  8,  sc.  Con.  J.  Ward,  1818,  Chma 
^    Se«.(s«rTey) 
B«mo,  II.  ar..  Com.  I.  H.  Verat^mne,  1860, 

Korth  America  and  West  Indies 
Bojal  Adelude,    M.  Adnl.   Sir  C.   H.  Pre- 

mantle.  K.C.B.  Capt.  F.  B.  P  Seymoor.  C.B. 

1864.  Devoarport 
Bordist,  11,  sc.  Com.  the  Hon.   M.  Welson. 

1851^  N.  America  and  West  ladiea 

a]  Georjre,    78,   sc    Capt.  Thomu  Miller, 

93,  Coastffusrd  Ktegstevn,  BnUin. 
Boyal  Oak.  56,  sc  Capt.  F.  A.  CarapbeU.  18^ 

Mediterranean 
Boyal  Sorereim,  S,  ac,  Cam*.  F.  A  Herbert, 

1864,  PorUmtonth 

Salamander,   6.   st.   res.,  Gon.  0.   8.  Naroi, 

1869,  Austaralia  (sunrer) 
Salamis,    I,    st    ves..    Com.  F.    6.    Snttie, 

1865,  PortsrooDth 

Saturn,  Captain  W.  Loring ,  C.B.,  1848,  Pembroke 
Scwrt.  21,  Capt  J.  A.  P.  Price.  1860,  Padllc 
Serpent.   4.  Commodore  C.  J.  BnUock,   1868, 

China 
ScyDa,  31,  sc  Capt  IL  W.  Coortenay,   I86f, 


Bqjal  < 
1863, 


Sealaric,  8.  Training  Brig,  Iieiit.Gom  J.  N. 
Croka,  1865.  DenmpoH 

Seringapatara,  ReceiriiMr  Ship,  Capt  J.  H  Cock- 
bam.  I860,  Cape  or  Good  Hope 

Setem,  85.  sc  Commodore  F.  B.  Montr^sor, 
E.  Indies 

Sharpshooter,  6,  se ,  Lieot-Con.  the  Hon.  %, 
Han,  1867,  Bratil 

Shearvater.  11,  ac  Con.  IL  G.  Dooi^as,  1860, 

Skylark,  3.  Iieat.43om.  Swinton,  1866,  Gibraltar 
Sluey,   S,   sc    gnnboat,   lient-Coaa.    Keata, 

1866,  China 
Saipa,  S.  se.  Com.  H.  A.  TroUope,  1868,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Spanov,  5,  sc  Com.  P.  Blakiston,  1861   Coast 

of  AAiea. 
Sparrovhawk,  4,  Com.  £.  A  Porcher,  Pacific 
Speedwell,  6,   ac  Com.  J.  £.  Enkme  1862, 

Caast  of  Africa 
Speedr,  3,  gnnboat,  Mac-Com.  C.  Bnmey,  1861, 

Qiaanel  Islands 
^hux,  6.  Capt.  R.  Y.  Hamfltoo,  1663,   North 

America  md  West  Indies 
Spider,  3,  sc  gnnboat  Lieut  Com .  Kennedy 

$.E.  Coastof  America 
Spiteftil.  6.  paddle.  Com.  A.  D.  W.  Fletcher, 

1^6,  for  Braxil 

▼es.,  Maat-Con.  G.  Allen,  (aoting) 


Squirrel,  8,  Training  Brig,  lieot-CMn.  T.  K. 

Hndsmi,  1867,  DenmpMi 
St  George.    84,  sc    Capt    E.  B  Rice   1866, 

Coast  Guard,  Portland 
Staunch,    3,   sc,  lieut.-Com.   Dunlop,    1866, 

China 
Star,  sc  4,  Gam.  W.  £.  GoBdan,  1861,  Sheer. 

ness. 
St  Vincent   36,  Tndning    Ship,   Com.  8.  J. 

Greville,  1860.  Portsmouth 
Steady,  6,  sc.  Com.  T  T.  BuUaok  1861,  North 

Auieriea  and  Weat  Indiea 
Stromboli,  tf,8t  vn.,  Com.  A.  PhiUpa,  I860,  6.S. 

Coast  of  Americajordered  home  I 

ply,  2  sc.  store  ship,Stair  Com.  C.  Baardao, 

1864,  Woolwich 
Surprise,  4,  sc  Com.  G.  "Cryon,  1860,  Medi- 
terranean 
Sutlei.  35.  BC,   Eear-AdmL  Hon.  J.  Deamaa. 

Captain  T.  P.  Coode.  1868,  Pacific 
Swallow,  9,  sc.  Mast  Com.   E.  Wilds,  1866, 

China  and  Japan  (surrer) 
Tamer.  3,  sc.  troop  abip,  6ipt  F.  H.  Stirlnig, 

I860,  troop  aenrice 
Terrible  31,  dapt  G.  J.  Napier,  1866,  Porta- 

month 
Tenor,  16.  sc  Capt  J.  F.  B.  Waiawright  1668, 

Bermuda 

Topaic  81  1863 

Torch.  5.  sc.  Cap.  G.  Douglas,  West  Cooat  of 

Africa 
Trafnlgnr,   70,    sc    Capt.   G.  Hancock,  1866, 

Coast  Guard,  Queen's  Ferry,  N.B. 
Triune    23,    sc  Capt    Lord  Gilford,    1869, 

ordered  home 
Trincomalee.    16,   Com.  W.  J.  Pollard,   1864, 

Naval  Resenre  drill  Ship.  Hartlepool 
Trincnlo,    3:    sc,  Lieut-Com.  Creagh,    1866, 

Channel  Squndron 
Triton,  sc,  8,  lieut-Com.  E.  H.  Napier,  1867, 

Brazils 
Tyrian,  1.  lientH.  F.  Horendoi,  1866,  Mediter- 


8priditly.  St  ve 
rsrtsmoatJi 


Urgent,  4,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt  S.  H.  Hender- 

eon,  1863,  PortamouUi 
Yahirous,  16.  st  ves.,  Capt  C.  C.  Fonyth,  1867, 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Vietoria  and  Albert  ateam  yacht.  Cant  H.S.H. 

Prince  Leiningen,  K.C.B.  (I860,)  Portamouth 
Victory.    12.   Admiral    Sir   Michael    Seymour, 

G.C.B.  Captain  Francis  Scott.  C3.,  (1848) 

Portsmouth 
Victoria,   102,   sc^   Vice  Adm    Robert  Smart, 

KH,  Captain    P.  0.  Goodenongh,  1863, 

Mediterranean 
Vigilant,  4,  sc.  Com.  W.  H.  J.  Byrom,  1859, 

East  Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Vindictive  3,  atoreship,  Mas.^^om.  Wise,  1858, 

'     Fernando  Po 
Vivid,  2,  St.  T.  Staff  Com.  T.  W.  SnUiTan,  1868, 

Woolwich 
Wasp,  13,   sc.  C^pt   Norman  B.  Bedingfield, 

1862,  Mozambique 
Weacel,  1.  sc.  gunboat  lient  Com.  Fred.  P. 

Doughty,  1865,  China 
Wellesley,    17.  Captain  W.  H.  Stewart  C3 

1K54,  Chatham 
Wildfire,    st.  vea.,   Mast-Com.  G.  BrockmaA, 

1664,  Sheemess 
Winchester.  12,  Drill  Ship  for  Naval  Beaerre, 

Com.  W.  C.  Chapman,  Aberdeen 
Wizard,  1,  Tieut.  Com.  Dawson,  Coast  of  Syria 
Wolverine,  31,  sc,  Capt.  T.   Cochran,  1857, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Wyvern,  4,  Capt  H.  T.  Bnrgoyne,  1861,  Ports- 
mouth 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

(Corrected  up  to  26M  January ^  1866,  inclusive,) 
Where  two  placet  are  mentioned,  the  ltit4uraed  It  that  at  which  the  Depot  it  itationed. 


I  at  Life  Ouardt— Windtor 

2nd  do.— Regent't  Park 

Royal  Horse  Ouardt— Hyde  Park 

Itt  Dragoon  Guards— Madras,  Canterbury 

2nd  do.— Bengal,  Canterbury 

8rd  do.— Bombay,      ditto 

4th  do.-Cork 

5th  do. -Dublin 

•th  do.— Hounslow 

7th  do.— Bengal,  Canterbury 

1st  Dragoons— Brighton 

2nd  do.— Newbridge 

3rd  Huttars- Alderahot 

4th  do.— Edinburgh 

fttb  Lancera — Bengal,  Canterbury 

6th  Dragoons — Bombay,     ditto 

7th  Hussars— Bengal,       ditto 

8th  do.— Aldershot 

9th  Lancera— Dundalk 

10th  Hussars— Dublin 

nth  Hussars— York 

12th  Lancers— Cahir 

18th  Hussars — Norwich 

I4th  do.— Aldershot 

I5th  Hussars— Sheffield 

Itfth  Lancers— Madras  Canterbury 

17th  do.— Colchester 

i8th  Hussars- Madras,  Canterbury 

19th  do.— Bengal,  diUo 

20  th  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

2ist  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

MlliUry  Train— Woolwich,  Troopt  2,  9, 10, 

11,  12.  21,  28. 
Do. — Kensington,  4 
Do.— Portsmouth,  5 
Do.— Dublin,  6  and  8 
Do.— New  Zealand,  IS,  14. 15.  and  16 
Do.— Al  dershot,  7, 17, 18, 19.  20,  22  and  24 
Do.— C  urragh   I  and  8 

Grenadier  Guards  (Ist  bat.)— WeUlngton  Bkt. 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Windsor 
Do.  (8rd  bat.)— St.  George*a  Barracka 
Coldstream  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Chelsea 
Ho.  (2nd  bat.)— Tower 

Scots  Pus.  Guards  (Ist  bat.)— Wellington  Bkt. 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Shomdiffe 
1st  Foot(lst)— Madras.  Colchester 
Do  (2nd  bat.)— Curragh 
2nd  do.  (Ist  bat.)— Cork. 
Do.  (2nd  bat )— Bermuda.  Chatham 
8rd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Curragh 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Barbadoes,  Mullinger 
4th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bombay,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Malta,  ditto 

5th  do.  (1st  bat)— Ath lone 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Walroer 
6th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Jersey 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Jamaica.  Colchester 
7th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bengal.  Walmer 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Canada,  Walmer 
8th  do.  (1st  bat.)- Dublin, 
Do.  r2nd  bat.)— MalU,  Newry 
9lh  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cape,  Mullinger 
Do.  (2od  bat.)— China,  Mullinger 
lOtb  do  (1st  bat.)— Cape  of  Gd.  Hope,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Madras  ditto 

Uth  do  (Istbat.)— Bengal,  BuUevant 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)China,  Buttevant 
I2tb  do.  (1st  bat.)— New  Zealand,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Bengal,  ditto 

1.3th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Aldershot 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Mauritius.  Newry 
Uth  do.  (1st  bat.)— PorUmouth 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— New  Zealand,  Newry 
15th  do.  (1st  bat.)— N.  Brunswick,  Chatham 


15th  do.  (2nd  bat.)— GIbralUr,  Chatham 

16th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Newry 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Nora  Scotia.  Newry 

17th  oo.  {1st  bat.) — Canada,  Aldershot 

Do.  (2nd  bat)  Nora  Scotia,  Mullinger 

18th  do.  (Ist  bat.)— Madras.  Curragh 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— New  Zealand,  dIUo 

19th  do.  (1st  bat )— Bengal,  Chatham 

Do.  (2Dd  bat)— Birmah.         ditto 

20th  do.  (1st  bat )— Bengal,    ditto 

Do  (2nd  bat.)— Japan,  ditto 

21st  do.  (1st  bat)— Glasgow 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Madraa,  Preston 

22nd  do.  ( 1st  bat.)— Malta,  Parkharat 

Do.  (2nd  bat)— Mauritiua.  Parkburtt 

28rd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Walmer 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— GibraiUr,  Walmer 

24th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Dublin. 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Rangoon,  Butterant 

25ih  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,   Preatoa 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Ceylon,  Preston 

26th  do.— Bombay,  Pieston 

27th  do.— Bengal,  Butterant 

28th  do.— Aldershot 

29th  do.— MalU  Chatham 

80th  do.— Canada,  Parkhurat 

81st  do.— Aldershot, 

82nd  do.— GtbralUr,  Butterant 

88rd  da— BomiMiy,  Curragh 

84th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

85th  do.— Bengal.  Chatham 

86th  do.— Bengal,  Belfast 

87th  do. — Fermoy  , 

88th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

8inh  do.— Dorer 

40th  do.— New  Zealand,  Chatham 

4ltft  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

42nd  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 

48rd  do.— New  Zealand.  Winchester 

44th  do. — Bombay,    Dorer 

45th  do.— Bombay,  Parkburst 

46th  do.— Bengal,  Newry 

47th  do.— Canada,  Beifaat 

48th  do.— Shorndiff 

49th  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 

50lh  do.— New  Zealand,  Parkharat 

61st  do.— Bengal,  Wlncheater 

52nd  do.— Dorer,  Chatham 

58rd  do.— KUkenny 

54th  do.— Bengal,  Porttmoath 

55th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 

66th  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 

57th  do.— New  Zealand,  Butterant  % 

58th  do.— Bengal,  Beifaat 

59th  do.— Birr 

60th  do.  (Ist  bat,)— Dublin 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Dorer  Dublin 

Do.  (Srd  bat.)— Blrmah,  Wincheater 

Do.  (4th  bat)— Canada,  Wincheater 

6Ist  do.— Dublin 

62nd  do.— Pembroke 

68rd  do.— Aldershot,  Colchester 

64th  do.— Curragh 

65th  do.— Devonport 

6«th  do. — Devonport 

67th  do.— Cape,  Belfast 

68th  do.— New  Zealand,  Preaton 

69ih  do  —Aldershot 

70th  do.— New  Zealand,  Colcheatat 

7l8t  do.— Edinburgh 

72nd  do.— Bombay.  SteHIng 

78rd  do.— Limerick 

74tb  do.— Aldershot, 

75th  do.— Gosport 

76th  Foot— Madras,  Belfast 
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77th  root-^Bcafml  CiMthftB 

7dth  do.~Gibrmltar,  Aberdeen 

79th  do.~Benfal.  Aberdeen 

8(Kh  do.— Ben^J,  Chathaa 

81  «t  do.— Bengal,  Goaport  (on  pMMgt  home) 

82nd  do— Benfal,  Colchester 

8$rd  do.— Sbeffleld  Dublin 

84th  do.— Malta,  Colchester 

8&th  do.— 11  aocbetter 

mth  do.— OlbralUr,  Newry 

87th  do  -Dover 

Sdth  do.— Bengal.  Cnnnfh 

89th  do  — Shomcllffe 

80th  do.— Bengal,  Preaton 

tilt  do.— Bengal.  Pretton 

92od  do.— Atderihot 

93rd  do.— Bengal,  Stirling 

t4eh  do.— Bengul,  Chatham 

Mth  do.— Bombay,  Curragh 

9Sth  do.— Bombay.  Belfast 

97th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 

98th  do.— Bengal.       ditto 

99th  do.— Cape,  Bntterant 


lOOth  Foot— MalUi  Parkhnrtt 

lOlst  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 

103nd  do.— Madras,    ditto 

103rd  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 

104th  do.— Bengal,  Parkhurst 

106th  do.— Madras,  Parkhurst       ' 

lOftth  do.— Bombay,  Mulllngar 

107th  do.— Bengal,  Curragh 

108th  do.— Madras,  ditto 

109th  do.— Bombay,  Bntterant 

Rifle  Brigade  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Winchester 

Do.  (2od  bat.)— Bengal,  Winchester 

Do.  (Srd  bat.)— Ben^  Winchester 

Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada.  Winchester 

1st  West  India  Regiment— Bahamas 

2nd  do. — Jamaica 

8rd  do. — Sierra  Leone 

4tb  do— Cnpe  Coast  Castle 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment— Ceylon 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles— Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment— Canada 

Royal  MalU  Fencible  Artillery— Malu 


DEPOT  BATTALIONS. 


1st  Depot  Battalloa— Chathan 

tnd  do. — Chatham 

Srd  do. — Chatham 

4th  do.— Colchester 

Ith  do.— Parkhurst 

6th  do.— Walmer 

7th  do."  Winchester 

8th  do.— Colchester 

9tb  do.— Preston 


10th  Depot  BatUllon— Belfut 
11th  do,— Templemore 
13th  do.— Mullingar 
I8th  do.— Fermoy 
14th  do.— Butterant 
Iftth  do. — Aberdeen 
CsTairy  Depot— Canterbury 
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PEOMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


PEOMOTIONS. 

Admiraxtt,  Dea  16. 

Gomnuuiders — Arthur  Thomas 
Thrupp,  Michael  Culme  Seymour, 
Thomas  HntchinBon  Mangles 
Martin,  William  Fitzherbert  Bux- 
ton, Charles  Bayley  Golmady 
Dent,  to  be  captains. 

Lieutenants  —  James  Dillon 
Curtis,  Robert  Mansel,  James 
Stevenson  Twysden,  H.  Berkeley, 
Thomas  Borrett,  Sir  John  Swin- 
burne, Bart.,  William  Derenzy 
Donaldson  Sely,  James  George 
Mead.  Greorge  Borlase,  William 
Frederick  Johnson,  David  Boyle, 
to  be  commanders. 


Admibjlltt,  Dec.  18. 
Lieut.  Bobert  Henry  M.  Moly- 
neox  to  be  commander. 


Admibaltt,  Dec.  20. 

Mr.  Frederick  More  to  be  First 

Class     As8i8t.-£ngineer    in    her 

Majesty's  Fleet,  with  seniority  of 

6th  Dea 


Admibaltt,  Dec.  23. 
Mr  Charles  Blackadore  to  be 
Chief  Boatswain  in  her  M^'esty's 
Fleet.  Mr.  John  Hutchins  to  be* 
Chief  Carpenter  in  her  Mcy'esty's 
Fleet 


Admiraltt,  Dec.  27. 
Commander  William  El  worthy 
Triscott  to  be  Betired  Captain, 
nnder  the  provisions  of  the  Order 
in  CouncU  of  1860  and  1864,  with 
seniority  from  22nd. 

Admiraltt,  Jan.  2. 

Commander  Bobert  Beazley 
Harvey  to  be  Botired  Captain 
tinder  the  provisions  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Order  in  Council  of  1860 
and  1864,  with  seniority  from  the 
29th  December,  1865. 

Lieut.  Edward  William  Howes 
to  be  commander. 


Sub-Lieut.    James    Yoang   F. 
Sulivan  to  be  lieut. 


Admieultt,  Jan.  3. 

Commander  G«or^  Teal  & 
Winthorp  to  be  captam. 

Lieutenantt:  —  Edward  Hoile 
Kennett  and  George  Angnstos 
Hire  to  be  Betired  Commanders, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  of  1860  and  1864. 

Beginald  Yaughan  Carlyon, 
Esq,,  to  be  Master  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Fleet,  with  seniority  of  IsL 
January. 

Dr.  Thomas  Frazer  to  be  Depnty 
Inspector-Greneral  of  Hospitals 
and  Fleets  on  the  Betired  List. 


Admibalit,  Jan.  9. 
Sub-Lieut.  Bobert  W.  Evans  to 
be  lieut.,  (confirming  a  commis- 
sion given  by  Yioe-Admiral  Sir 
Bobert  Smart.  K.G.B.,  Commander 
in-Chie£  of  Her  Majesty's  Ships 
and  Tessels  in  the  Mediterranean, 
in  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Lieutenant  Campbell),  with  a 
seniority  of  Dec.  4,  1865.  Sub- 
Lieut.  Crauford  Gaffin  to  be  lieut, 
(confirming  aconmiission  given  by 
Sir  Bobert  Smart,  K.C.B.,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, of  Her  Mi^esty's 
Ships  and  Vessels  in  the  M^- 
terranean,  in  a  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Lieut.  Cardale,)  with 
seniority  of  Dec.  24,  1865. 

BOYAL  MABINES. 

Admikaltt,  Dec.  20. 

Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry— 
Lieut  -Col.  William  Stratton  Aslett 
to  be  col.  sec.  commandant,  vice 
Farrant  retired;  Captain  Arthur 
Butcher  to  be  lieut.-coL,  vice 
Aslett;  First  Lieut  Charles  Stark 
to  be  col.,  vice  Butcher;  Second 
Lieut.  Henry  Edmond  Mortimer  to 
be  first  lieut.,  vice  Stark,  Dea  13. 

Brev.-Major  Henry  B.  Bd^rts, 
Boyal     Marine     Artillery    (addi- 
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tionai),  for  service  as  instmctorin 
fortification  at  the  Boyal  Naval 
College. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Captains— W.  H.  Stewart  to  the 
Wellesley,  when  re-commissioned ; 
Astley  O.  Key,  C.B.,  to  the  Ex- 
cellent, when  reoommissioned ;  L. 
£.  Heath,  C.B.,  for  special  ser- 
vice; Frederick  A.  Herbert,  for 
service  in  the  Eojal  Sovereign ;  B. 
Bedingfield  to  the  Wasp  vice 
Bowden,  superseded  at  his  own 
request ;  H.  F.  W.  Ingram,  to  the 
Egmont,  vice  Craufurd,  whose 
period  of  service  has  expired;  T, 
Cochran  to  the  Wolverine,  21, 
Bcrew-corvette  on  the  North 
American  and  West  India  station, 
vice  Algernon  F.  R.  De  Horsey,  to 
ihe  Aurora ;  Michael  de  Courcy  to 
the  Leander,  to  relieve  Bear- Ad- 
miral Harvey,  as  senior  officer  in 
the  southern  division  of  Pacific 
station* 

Stafif-Commander  —Henry  D.  B. 
Bumey  (additional),  to  the  Boyal 
George  for  the  Coast-Guard. 

Commanders — G.  J.  Malcom,  to 
the  Dasher;  John  Child  For  vis  to 
the  Royal  Adelaide,  for  service  in 
the  Topaze ;  John  Liddell  to  the 
Aurora;  C.  G.  Lindsay  to  the 
Buzzard,  vice  Martin  promoted; 
Edward  Stubbs  to  the  Pandora, 
vice  RoKton  promoted;  F.  T. 
Thompson  to  the  Victoria  and 
Alberc,  vice  Simpson,  promoted; 
F.  H.  Stevens  to  the  Ganges  when 
commissioned  as  a  training  ship. 

Lieutenants — Fredk.  Edwards 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  0.  E. 
K.  Brett  to  the  Aboukir;  Hairy  F. 
Hovendon  to  the  Gladiator ;  H.  F. 
Nicholson  to  the  Cumberland  for 
service  in  the  Bellerophon;  John 
Ingles  from  the  Achilles  to  the 
Cambridge  gunnery  ship  at  Devon- 
port;  Francis  C.  R.  Baker  from 
the  Excellent  to  the  Achilles,  26, 
Channel  Squadron  ;  H.  F.  Hoven- 
don, to  the  Tyrian  as  lieutentant 
and  commander,  vice  Selby  pro- 
moted ;  John  A.  Fisher  for  service 
iu  the  Tartar;  A.  H  Gilmore  to 
the  Canopus ;  John  C.  Burnell  to 
the  Liverpool ;  James  N.  Croke  to 
the  Gladiator ;  Fi*ancis  G.  Shaw  to 
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the  Frederick  William ;  Thomas  a 
Jackson  to  the  Excellent ;  Charles 
A.  Blake  to  the  Excellent  (addi- 
tional), for  study ;  J.  N.  Croke  to 
the  Implacable  (additional)  for 
service  n  the  Sealark  tender ;  G. 
S.  Graves  to  the  Egmont;  T.  W. 
Oliver  to  the  Aboukir ;  John  C. 
Burnell  to  the  Liverpool,  39,  screw 
frigate,  Chanuel  Squadron ;  James 
N.  Croke  from  the  Frederick 
William,  to  the  Gladiator,  6, 
paddle-frigate,  on  particular  ser- 
vice; Francis  G.  Shaw  from  the 
Cumberland  to  the  Frederick 
William,  74,  Coast-Guard  ship,  at 
Queenstown;  Charles  T.  Chute, 
Maddock  R.  W.  Griffiths,  Vemey 
L.  Cameron  and  Francis  Hayter  to 
the  Excellent;  James  F.  Baker  to 
the  Canopus ;  John  B.  Creagh  to 
the  Hastings ;  John  Houghton  to 
the  Defence,  vice  Mead;  Arthur 
Gilmore  to  the  Revenge  vice 
Berkeley ;  Walter  William  Poyn- 
der,  late  of  the  Scorpion,  to  the 
Wvvem,  4,   screw  iron- cased  cu- 

Ela  ship,  at  Portsmouth;  E.  C. 
ill  to  the  Royal  George. 

Masters — Alexander  Brown,  to 
the  India,  for  service  in  the 
Topaze ;  Frederick  W.  Rea,  to  the 
Cumberland,  for  service  in  the 
Bellerophon ;  John  E.  Chappie, 
to  the  Fisgard,  for  service  in  the 
Prince  Albert ;  Alfred  Thomas,  to 
the  Falcon ;  Charles  M.  Hughes, 
(additioual)  to  the  Irresistible ;  T. 
I^eethem,  to  be  additional  to  the 
Donegal,  81,  screw  coast-guard 
ship,  at  Liverpool;  James  Walter 
Ashton,  to  be  additional  to  the 
Irresistible ;  68,  screw  coast-guard 
ship,  at  Southampton ;  A.  J.  A. 
Berton  (additional),  to  the  St. 
George,  for  the  Coast-Guard ;  W. 
P.  Braund,  to  the  Irresistible,  vice 
Balliston,  whose  period  of  service 
has  expired. 

Assistant-Master — William  F. 
Crossthwaite,  to  the  Royal  Ade« 
laide. 

Second  Master  —  Robert  H.  C. 
Hebden,  from  the  Victory  to  the 
Victoria,  102,  flag-ship,  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  Edwin  0.  Hallett, 
to  the  Achilles. 

Acting  Second  Master—Alfred 
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TTaolnfnain  (additional)  to  the  Yio- 
tory. 

Master^B  Assistants— Jamet  F. 
Fort,  to  the  Fox ;  H.  B.  Newton, 
(additional)  to  the  Boyal  Adelaide. 
Charles  K  White,  to  the  Tamar; 
William  Stainer,  to  the  Spiteiiil ; 
Henry  J.  Chalke,  to  the  Tamar; 
G.  H.  Douglas,  to  the  Dee ;  John 
H.  Woolward,  to  the  Oberon,  3,  in 
the  Medway. 

Chaplains  and  Naval  Instructors 
— Eev.  T.  Holme,  to  the  Ganges ; 
Bev.  J.  W.  Grimes,  B.A.,  to  the 
Excellent,  when  re-commissioned ; 
Bev.  T.  G-  Mairs,  M.A.,  additional 
for  service  at  the  Boyal  Naval 
College;  Bev.  Edward  0.  Pem- 
berton,  to  the  Bristol,  complement 
incomplete;  Bev.  B.  Noble  Jack* 
son,  to  the  Gladiator,  vice  Pern* 
berton;  Bev.  W.  B.  MacOheane^ 
to  the  Aboukir,  vice  Parminter, 
invalided. 

Chaplain— The  Bev.  H.  Glasson^ 
BwA^  to  the  St.  George,  72,  Coast* 
Gbard  ship,  at  Portland. 

Naval  Instructors — J.  H.  Bond 
and  Charles  B.  Tompkins  for 
aervioe  at  the  Boyal  Naval  Col- 


3taff  Surgeons  — Dr.  J.  Thorn- 
son,  to  the  Fisgard;  Charles  T. 
S.  Kevem,  to  Devonport  Dock- 
yard, vice  Dr.  Frazer,  retired. 

Surgeons  —  Peter  W.  Wallace, 
M.D.,  and  William  T.  Carr,  M.B, 
to  be  additional  to  the  Flora,  40, 
at  Ascension,  for  disposal;  John 
F.  Mitchell,  to  the  Pantaloon; 
Dr.  John  Simpson,  to  the  Fisgard, 
for  Boyal  Marine  Infirmary  Wool- 
wich; D.  Peter,  W.  Wallace,  and 
Wm.  T.  Carr,  to  the  Flora  (addi- 
tional)  for  disposal. 

Assistant  -  Surgeon  —  George 
Mair,  from  the  Formidable,  for  the 
Liaard. 

Paymasters  —  Henry  R  Shaw, 
to  tne  Aboukir ;  Geo.  W.  Jones, 
to  the  Star;  Charles  G.  Bumey, 
to  the  Fisgard. 

Assistant  -  Paymasters  —  John 
Brenuner  to  the  Boyal  George;  E. 
W.  B.  Veale  (additional)  to  the 
Boyal  Adelaide ;  Charles  Harvey, 
to  the  Victory,  flagship,  at  Ports* 
mouth,  for  service  in  the  Secre- 
tary's Office. 


Clerk--W.  B.  Da^vidson,  to  tiia 
Star. 

Assistant -Clerks  —  James  G. 
Gordon  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
James  A.  Bell  (first  dass  certifi- 
cate) and  W.  H.  Bea,  to  the  Boyal 
Adelaide  (supernumeraries) ;  J.A* 
Bamsay,  to  the  Frederick  Wilham 
(additional);  Edmund Hickson, to 
the  Formidable  (supernumerary); 
and  D.  A.  L.  M^Alpin  to  the 
Bevenge  (additional);  George  J. 
Long,  Joseph  Barnes,  J.  G.  Gor- 
don. B.  W.  P.  Edwin,  H.  S.  Bas- 
kerville. 

Clerk's  Assistants— Andrew  J. 
Bamsey,  to  be  additional  to  the 
Frederick  William ;  D.  M'Alpin, 
to  be  additional  to  the  Bevenge; 
Edward  Hickson,  to  be  supernu- 
merary to  the  Formidable;  W. 
K  Bae  and  Jimies  A.  Bell,  to  the 
Boyal  Adelaide ;  George  J.  Long, 
to  the  Excellent,  gunnery  ship  ai 
Portsmouth;  Walter  K  Bae,  to 
the  Ganges,  20,  training  ship  fat 
bovs,  at  Devonport 

Midshipman — Douglas  M.  For- 
syth to  the  Gladiator. 

Naval  Cadets  (nominated)  — ^B. 
H.  Wake,  Harcourt  B.  Barrow, 
Harry  Bampton,  Herbert  Bean- 
clerk,  Mark  Blake,  Henry  P.  Qer^ 
man,  Adolphus  J.  Chancellor,  N. 
S.  Girdlestone,  Charles  W.  F.  G. 
Clarice,  A.  E.  C.  G.  Grant,  Fita- 
Boy  P.  Goddard,  Arthuif  P.  W. 
Goldsmid,  Hugh  L.  Hubbard,'  F. 
S.  Jackson,  Arthur  B.  Elitchener, 
Daore  S.  Lacy,  Crordon  M'EIinstnr, 
Donough  C.  Macgillicuddy,  W. 
Moore,  George  G.  L.  Patterson, 
Samuel  G.  Pechell,  George  F.  P. 
Pullen,  Hugh  B.  Booper,  Andrew 
B.  Libbald,  P.  P.  Taylor,  CecQ  F. 
Oldham,  B.  S.  Gumming,  W.  H. 
Maitland  Doujzall,  Francis  J.  WUd- 
man,  Henry  Charles  Allaster,  A. 
L.  K.  Murray,  Algernon  Thomas, 
Conyers  Lang,  and  W.  F.  M. 
Hewitt. 


Inspector  of  Machinery —  T. 
Brown. 

En^eers  — John  ffill,  Henry 
Coad  Jones,  and  Frederick  Lewis, 
to  the  Duncan  (additional)  for  dis- 
posal. 

First-class  AsfiUtant  Engineers 
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—  Daniel  Anderson,  David  A. 
Campbell,  and  Thomas  J.  Wood- 
fiUd,  to  the  Duncan  (additional), 
for  disposaL 

To  be  En^neers— Robert  Wid- 
dicombe,  William  P.  Ward,  James 
Gordon  Bain,  Thomas  Barker,  H. 
James  ilson,  Thomas  Oross,  and 
John  Phillips;  William  Henry 
Boberts,  to  the  Megasra,  vice  Sin- 
ger, to  the  Fisgard,  as  8upei> 
niraierary. 

To  be  Acting  Engineers  John 
Miller  and  Alexander  Smart. 

PHTst-class  Assistant  Engineer— 
Frederick  Hallett»  to  the  Mednsa^ 
▼icePogh. 

To  be  First-class  Assistant  En* 
gineer^— James  Shore. 


COAST  GUARD. 

RBMOVALS. 

Inspecting  Lieutenant  — Lient. 
Arthur  Kennedy,  ftpom  Ballyheige 
to  Killybegs,  vice  Edwards. 

Inspecting  Chief  Officer  —  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Hughes  (Master),  from 
Howth  to  East  Cowes,  rice  LientL 
Kennett. 

Chief  Offioers  —  Messrs.  John 
Lnxon  (2nd  class),  from  Bingsend 
to  Bray ;  Patrick  M'Cormick  (2nd 
from  West  Mersea  to  Chi- 


chester Harbour.  William  Bule 
Jeatt  (2nd  class),  from  Portland 
to  Weymouth ;  Charles  Constable 
(2nd  class),  from  Weymouth  to 
Falmouth ;  Horatio  Ghnrett,  from 
Queenborough  to  Mundeslay ;  H« 
Bomey  (Staff-Commander),  from 
Teignmouth  to  (be  inspecting) 
Howth;  Ambrose  F.  A.  Berton 
(Master),  from  Crosshaven  to 
Teignmouth  ;  John  P.  Page,  from 
Minehead  to  (be  inspecting)  Scillv, 
vice  Lieut.  Hire,  promoted;  lU 
Taylor  (2nd  class),  nrom  Beaulieu 
Biver  to  Ventnor;  William  B. 
Boxhall  (2nd  Class),  fromBridport 
to  Portland. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Commander  Loftus  F.  Jones  to 
be  Inspecting  Commander  at  Eal- 
rush. 

Chief  Officers — Messrs.  Thomas 
Leetham  (Master),  to  Hovlake  ;  J. 
W.  Ashton  (Master),  to  Townsend* 

First-class  Assistant-Engineer 
Jonas  Jack,  to  the  Boyal  George, 
78,  screw  Coast-guard  ship  at 
Kingstown,  vice  T.  W.  Bower. 

BOYAL  NAVAL  BESEBVE. 
Beginald  Barrett,  to  be  Sub- 
Lieutenant. 
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THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
<i%  Where  not  otherwiBS  Bpecified 
the  following  Commissions    bear 

the  current  date. 

Was.  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  19. 

4th  Regiment  of  Hussars — Edw. 

Fox,  gent.,  to  be  cor.,  by  purchase, 

vice   Isaac    Burnley,    whose    ap- 

e>intment  has  beien  cancellea; 
ec  19.  Frank  Gooch,  gent.,  to 
be  cor.,  by  purchase,  vice  A.  0. 
Corrie,  who  has  retired;  Dec  20. 

11th  Hussars — Assist-Surg.  O. 
Bamett,  from  the  12th  Lancers,  to 
be  assist.-surg.,  vice  W.  H.  Mus- 
champ,  who  exchanges ;  Dec  19. 

12th  Lancers  —  Assist.-Surg. 
William  Henry  Muschamp,  from 
the  11th  Hussars,  to  be  assist.- 
surg.,  vice  0.  Barnett,  who  ex- 
changes ;  Dec  19. 

9th  Regiment  of  Foot — Colour- 
Sergeant  Thomas  Sterritt  to  be 
quarter-mast.,  vice  Patrick  Boylan, 
aeceased ;  Dec  19. 

12th  Foot— The  promotion  of 
Ens.  G.  L.  B.  Thomas  to  be  dated 
the  20th,  and  not  the  10th  Sept, 
1866,  Lieut.  Whipple  having  died 
on  the  19th  of  Sept. 

30th  Foot  —  Charles  Benjamin 
Charlewood,  gent.,  to  be  ens.  by 
purchase,  W.  A.  Lee,  transferred 
to  the  65th  Foot ;  Dec  19. 

39th  Foot— Major  Robert  Ham- 
ilton Currie  to  be  lieut.-col.,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Brev.-Col.  W. 
Munro,  C.B.,  who  retires  on  half- 

Sty;  Dec  19th.  Capt.  and  Brev.- 
aj.,  Charles  Denison  Pedder,  to 
be  maj,  without  purchase,  vice 
Currie;  Dec  19th.  Lieut.  Edw. 
Gkttty  to  be  capt.,  without  purchase 
vice  Brev.-Mm*.  Pedder;  Dec  19. 
Ens.  Charles  Napier  Milner  Ham- 
ilton to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Gatty;  Dec  19.  Frederic 
Edward  Lyster,  gent.,  to  be  ens., 
by  purchase,  vice  Henry  Alfred 
Austen,  whose  appointment  on 
the  10th  of  Oct  1865,  has  been 
cancelled;  Dec  19. 

42nd  Foot— Ens.  Walker  Aitken 
to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice 
William  James,  who  retires ;   Dec 


19.  Andrew  Kennedy  Macpherson, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by  purchskse,  vice 
Aitken;   Dec  19. 

60th  Foot— Lieut.  Clifford  Port- 
escue  Borrer  to  be  ins.  of  mos., 
vice  Lieut.  W.  G.  Turle,  who 
resigns  that  appointment;  Dec 
7. 

65th  Foot— Lieut.  R.  Mitehell, 
from  half-pay  28th  Foot,  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  A.  B.  Toker,  promoted 
to  a  half-pav  companv,  without 
purchase;  Dec  19.  Ens.  Alfred 
Harper  Toulmin  to  be  lieut.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Robert  Mitchell, 
who  retires;  Dec  19.  Ens.  W. 
Hanning  Lee,  from  the  30th  Foot^ 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Toulmin;  Dec 
19. 

Rifle  Brigade— Ens.  Alfred  Mor- 
daunt  Egerton  to  be  lieut^  by 
purchase,  vice  Richard  Winstan- 
ley  Ormerod,  who  retires;  Dec 
19.  The  Hon.  Algernon  Henry 
Grosvenor  to  be  ens.,  by  purchase^ 
vice  Egerton  ;  Dec.  19. 

3rd  West  India  Regiment — ^Bns. 
Samuel  Thomas  Atkinson  Dunn 
to  be  Ueut.,  by  purchase,  vice  E. 
D.  Jones,  who  has  retired ;  Dec  10. 
Ens.  Walter  Roberts  to  be  lieut., 
by  purchase,  vice  J.  Dooley,  who 
has  retired ;  Dec  19. 

HALP-PAT. 

The  promotion  of  Brev.-Col.  B. 
Henry  Frederick  Polington  to  a 
majority,  without  purchase,  on  the 
28th  June,  1864,  to  be  antedated 
to  the  18th  June,  1861,  but  such 
antedate  is  not  to  carry  back- 
pay. 

BKEVST. 

Brevet-Col.  George  Jackson 
Carey,  C.B.,  Major,  18th  Foot,  to 
have  the  temporary  rank  of  Brig.- 
General  while  in  command  of  a 
brigade  in  the  Australian  colonies  ; 
Dec  19. 

The  Christian  name  of  M^'or- 
General  Marshall,  Madras  Lif ,  is 
Hubert,  and  not  Herbert,  as 
stated  in  the  Oaaette  of  Nov  81. 

The  undermentioned  promotions 
and  alteration  of  rank  to  take  place 
in  her  Mi^esty's  Indian  mihtary 
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forces,  oonseqnent  on  the  death  of 
Lieut  -  General  Henry  Sargent, 
Madras  Infantry,  on  the  19th 
Nov. ;  Mid  Major-Gen.  St.  George 
Daniel  Showers,  O.B.,  Bengal  In- 
fentry,  on  the  9th  October:— 
Mwor-Gen.  JohnKynaston  Lniurd, 
C.B.,  Madras  Infimtry,  to  be  lient.- 
gen.;  Nov  20.  Major-Gen.  Hu- 
bert Marshall,  Madras  Infantry,  to 
take  rank  from  Oct  10.  Col.  John 
Liddell,  C.B.,  Bombay  Infantry,  to 
be  major-gen.;  Oct  12.  Col.  E. 
I>arvall.  Benral  Infantry,  to  be 
nwyor-gen.;  Nov  20. 

The  undermentioned  officer, 
who  has  retired  upon  full-pay,  to 
have  a  step  of  honorary  rank  as 
follows :— Depu^  Inspector-Gen. 
of  Hospitals,  William  Arbuckle, 
M.D.,  Bombay  Establishment,  to 
be  Inspector-Gen.  of  Hospitals; 
Dec  19.  ^ 

HEKORANDUM. 

Captain  and  Brev.-Ool.  Hamlet 
Cooke  Wade,  C.B.,  half-pay  1st 
Dragoon  Guards,  has  been  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission 
under  the  conditions  of  the  Cir- 
cular Memorandum,  dated  Horse 
Guards,  15th  Feb,  1861;  Dec 
19. 


PBOlfOTIONS  AND   APPCHNTMEMTS. 
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Downing  Street,  Dec  21. 
The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to 
appoint  Major  -  Gen  Sir  Henry 
Knight  Storks,  G.C.B.,  G.O.M.G., 
(now  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Island  of  Malta  and 
its  dependencies),  to  be  Capt.-Gen. 
and  Governor  -  in  -  Chief  of  the 
Island  of  Jamaica  and  the  terri- 
tories depending  thereon,  during 
the  prosecution  of  certain  in- 
quiries about  to  be  instituted  res- 
pecting the  late  disturbances  in 
that  Island,  and  for  such  further 
time  as  to  her  Majesty  may  seem 
fit.  • 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  22. 
Corps  of  Royal  Engineers  — 
Lieut.  Henry  Frederick  Chapman 
Lewin  to  be  sec.  capt.,  vice  R. 
Decie,  who  resigns ;  Dec  22.  The 
following  Lieuts.  to  have  their 
temporary  Commissions  made 
permanent,  viz. :— Robert  Garner 


Scott,  Richard  Tudor  Frere ;  June 
25,  1862.  Valentine  Francis  Rowe, 
Frederick  Hamley  Fawke;  Dec 
17,  1862.  John  Noble  Manwaring, 
KiUingworth  Richard  Todd;  June 
24,1863.  William  Sinclair  Smith 
Bissett;  June  29,  1863.  William 
Henry  Coaker,  Fleetwood  Isham 
Edwards;  June  30,  1863.  Her- 
bert Hughes  Whatley;  July  29» 
1863. 

BBEVET. 

The  promotion  to  Lieut.-Gen.  of 
Major-Gen.  P.  Faddy,  on  the 
Retired  Full-pav  List  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  which  appeared  in  the 
Gazette  of  the  3rd  Nov,  1865,  to 
bear  date  the  20th  Sept  1865. 

Lieut. -Col.  Albert  O'Donnel 
Grattan,  retired  full-pay.  Royal 
Enmneers,  to  have  the  honorary 
rank  of  Colonel ;  Dec  11. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  19 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED   BT  LOBDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Regiment  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Own  Militia —  George 
Chappell  Bancroft,  gent.,  to  be 
lieut.,  Dec  4. 

3rd  Regiment  of  the  Duke  of 
Luicaster^  Own  Militia — Spencer 
Leese,  gent,,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  John 
Hargreaves,  promoted;  Dec  8. 
Joseph  Francis  Leese,  gent.,  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  William  James  Grifl&th, 
resigned;  Dec  8. 

Northamptonshire  and  Rutland 
Militia  —  George  Frederick  Hoi- 
royd,  Esq.,  to  be  lieut. ;   Deo  4. 

Sherwood  Rangers  Yeomanry 
Cavalry — Lieut.  William  Knight 
Hamiliton  Ramsay  White  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Eyre,  resigned;  Deo 
13.  Comet  Francis  Foljambe 
Anderson  to  be  lieut.,  vice  White, 

Sromoted;   Dec  13.     William  H. 
[ason,  gent.,  to  be  cor.,  vice  An- 
derson, promoted ;   Dec  13. 

Wab  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  21. 

commissions  signed  by  lokds 
lieutenant. 

Royal  North  Gloucestershire 
Regiment  of  Militia — Lieut.  Nigel 
Gresley  Rabbitts  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Mansfield,  resigned  ;   Dec  11. 

Royal  Glouoestershire  Regiment  ^ 
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of  HuBsar  Yeomanry — John  Man- 
nington,  gent.,  to  be  ret.  surg., 
Tice  Withers,  resigned  ;  Dec  6. 

Earl  of  Chester's  Be^ment  of 
Yeomanry  Cavalry  —  K^ph  Ley- 
cester,  Esq.,  to  be  ca^,  vice 
Davenport,  resigned;  Dec  20. 
Lieut.  NYilliam  Core  Blocklehorst 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Leigh,  resigned ; 
Dec  15.  Cor.  Arthur  Hugh  Smith 
Barry  to  be  lieut ,  vice  Warburton, 
promoted;  Dec  15. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Op  pice,  Pall  Mall,  Deo.  19. 
queen's  commissiok. 
3rd  Glamorganshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps  —  Charles  Douglas, 
ffent,  late  Lieutenant  in  her 
Mt^esty's  Indian  Army,  to  be 
adj.,  from  the  17th  Oct,  1865,  vice 
West,  removed. 


C0M1CI88I0NS  SIGNED    BT  LOBDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

9th  Ar^leshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — James  Archibald  Camp- 
bell to  be  capt.,  vice  Place,  re- 
signed ;   Dec  16. 

5th  Cambridgeshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps  -—  Sejrmour  Wright, 
fsnt.,  to  be  ton.  assist.-surg.,  vice 
enry  Wright,  deceased;  Deo 
XI. 

25th  Stafibrdshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Nicholas  Joyce,  gent., 
to  be  ens.  \  Dec  6.  The  Rev. 
Neville  George  Murray  Lawrence, 
Clerk,  to  be  hon.  chap. ;  Dec  6. 

1st  Adniinistrative  Battalion  of 
Korthamptonshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teers —  William  Wake  Clark, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  to  be  hon.  surg. ;  Deo 
6.  John  Wykes,  gent,  to  be  hon, 
quart. -mast. ;  Dec  6. 

4th  Northamptonshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps  —  The  Rev.  Alex. 
Brodie  to  be  hon.  chaplain  ;  Deo 
6. 


Wab  Oppicb,  Pall  Mali^  Dec.  21. 

COKMISSION  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Sussex  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps— rirst-Lieut,  T.  Dunhill  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Livesay,  resigned; 
Dec  li.  First- Lieut.  J.  Hanning- 
ton  to  be  capt.,  vice  Hannington, 
reeigned;  Deo  U,    8ec.-Lieat.  T. 


Lainson  to  be  firat-lioat.,  Tiee 
Martin,  resigned;  Dec  11.  Sec- 
Lieut  William  Robert  Wood  to  be 
first-lieut.,  vice  Grantham,  re- 
signed ;  Dec  11.  Sec-Lieut.  W. 
Henry  Mason  to  be  first-lieut., 
vice  Dunhill,  promoted ;  Deo  11. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Wiltshire  Rifle  Volunteers— Oapt. 
Charies  Penruddock  to  be  major; 
Deo  11. 

VEKOEAKDUK. 

Her  Majesty  has  beenCTaoiously 
pleased  to  approve  of  Major  Pen- 
ruddock retaming  his  commissioii 
as  Capt.  in  the  14th  Wiltshire 
Rifle  Corps. 

let  Fifeshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  George  Robertson  to  be 
capt.,  vice  R<x)ertson,  reaigned; 
Oct  24. 

ICBMORANDTJIL 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  Captain  Andrew 
Beatson  Bell  bearing  the  title  of 
Capt.-Com.  of  the  1st  Fifeshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
%♦  Where  not  otherwise  specified 
t^e  following  Commissions  bear 
the  current  date 

Admibaltt,  Dec  22. 
Royal  Marine  Light  Infantry- 
First  Lieut.  James  Small  to  be 
d^t.  vice  Henry,  deoeased,  Deo 
18 ;  Sec-Lieut.  Frederick  James 
Ludgater  to  be  first-lieut.  vice 
Small,  Dec  18.  To  be  sec.-lieuts,, 
Deo  13  :—H.  Christopher  Riokett^ 
Macpherson,  gent.,  Alex.  Allen, 
gent.,  George  Hobsurt>  gent.,  W. 
Powell  Rumley,  gent.,  Bariy  St 
lieger  Denny,  gent.,  Horatio  H. 
Morgan,  gent,  Arthur  DomviUe 
Corbet,  gent.,  Henry  R.  Carter, 
gent.,    John  Frederick  Luxmore, 

E3nt.,  Edward  A]ymer  Montagu 
iardet,  gent.,  Henry  Olive,  gent, 
John  Newton  Emra,  gent,  Boyd 
Culler  Foley  Hamilton,  gent 

Wae  Office,  Fall  Mall,  Doc  29. 
Roval  Horse  Guards— Cornet 
David  Milne  Holme  to  be  lient 
by  purchase,  vice  G.  Ernest  Paget, 
who  retires,  Dec  29 ;  G.  Stirling, 

f»nt.,  to  be  oor.  by  purchase,  vice 
ome,  Dec  29,  nr^n,n]o 
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lOlituy  Truii— Hie  Boeond 
Cluistian  name  of  fins.  WigtUxoan 
is  William. 

Qlh  Begiment  of  Foot^Lieat. 
Chiiries  Dudley  Byder  Madden  to 
be  be  capt.  by  purchase,  yioe  John 
William  Hughes,  who  retires,  Deo 
29;  £ns.  j&thor  Fawkes  to  be 
lient.  by  purchase,  rioe  Madden, 
Deo  29;  Waiter  Bell  Marley, 
gent^  to  be  ens.  by  purchase^  Tioe 
Fawkes,  Dec  29. 

9th  Foot— £ns.  IGchardson  M. 
Jephaofn  to  be  lient  without  por- 
dbase,  yioe  Ellsworth  Fursdon, 
deceased,  Oct  19;  aen.-Cadet  G. 
Michell  Seaton,  from  the  Boyal 
Military  College,  to  be  ensign, 
without  purchase,  vioe  Jephson, 
Dec  29. 

12ih  Foot — James  Montgomery 
Williamson,  gent.,  to  be  ens. 
by  pordiase,  vice  Bhenins,  trans- 
ferred to  the  70th  Foot,  Dec  29. 

16th  Foot— Capt  William  0. 
Bancroft  to  be  nuuor  by  purchase, 
vice  Patrick  William  Sydenham 
Boss,  who  retires,  Dec  29,  Ideut. 
Cecil  Godwin  to  be  capt.  by  pur- 
dbase,  vice  Bancroft,  Dec  29;  £ns. 
Henry  Jenkins  Croft  to  be  lieut. 
by  purchase,  vice  Gt>dwin,  Dec 
29;  Arthur  George  Duberly,  gent., 
to  be  ens.  by  purchase^  vice  Croft» 
Dec  29. 

19th  Foot— Lieut.  W.  Wookey, 
firom  half-pay,  late  Turkish  Con- 
tingent^ to  be  lieut  vice  William 
Bead,  who  retires  upon  tomporary 
half-pay,  Deo  29;  Ens.  George 
Oakes  to  be  lieut  by  purchase, 
yice  Wookey,  who  retiree,  Deo  29 ; 
Ens.  Charles  Ghiriing  Drnry,  from 
ihe  43rd  Foot»  to  be  ens.  yice 
Oakes,  Dec  29. 

Slat  Foot — Capt  and  Brer.-Miy. 
James  Bumie  Lind,  from  the  46th 
Foot,  to  be  capt  vice  Brevet- 
Maj.  A.  Gammell,  who  exchanges. 
Dec  29. 

43rd  Foot— Gentleman-Cadet  (X 
Garling  Drury,  fr^mi  the  Boyal 
Military  CoUege,  to  be  ens.  with- 
oat  purchase,  vice  0«Brien,  pro- 
moted, Dec  29;  Charles  Clifiord 
Pease,  Gent.,  to  be  ens.  by  pur- 
chase, vice  C.  G.  Drury,  transferred 
to  the  19th  Foot,  Dec  29. 

45di  Foot— Lieut  Fzederidc  T. 


Goad  fh>m  the  72nd  Foot,  to  be 
lient,  vice  B.  G^amett,  who  ex- 
changes, Oct  30. 

463i  Foot-CM)t  and  Brev.-M%j. 
Andrew  Gammel,  from  the  31st 
Foot,  to  be  cant.,  vice  Brev.^Maj. 
J.  B.  Lind,  who  exchanges,  Deo 
29. 

72nd  Foot— Lieut  R  Gamett, 
ftom  the  45th  Foot,  to  be  lieut, 
Tice  F.  T.  Goad,  who  exchanges, 
Oct  30. 

76th  Foot— Capt  John  Geddes 
to  be  miuor  by  purchase,  yice  C. 
Lorenzo  De  Winton,  who  retires, 
Dec  29 ;  Lieut  Edward  Harrison, 
to  be  capt  by  purchase,  vice 
Geddes,  Dec  29;  Ens.  George  D. 
Sampson  to  be  lieut  by  purchase, 
yioe  Harrison,  Dec  39;  Ens.  0. 
James  Elphinstone  Bhenins,  fh>m 
the  12th  Foot,  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Sampson,  Dec  29. 

78th  Foot— The  promotion  of 
Lieut  J.  F.  W.  Kane  to  be  dated 
Noy22. 

1st  West  India  Begiment — Bus. 
Henry  John  Hushes  de  Yismos  to 
be  lieut.  by  purcnase,  yioe  C.  L.  J. 
FitzGeralo,  who  has  retired,  Deo 
29;  Ens.  Frederick  Ekins  Lindoe, 
from  the  4th  West  India  Begi- 
ment, to  be  ens.,  yioe  de  Yismos, 
Dec  29. 

4th  West  India  Begiment — ^H. 
William  Paterson,  gent,  to  be  ens. 
by  purchase  yice  (>une  promoted, 
Dec  29. 


THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

Wax  Of  picb,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  23. 

QUEBir's  coinussioH. 

1st  B^^ent  of  Boyal  Surrey 
Militia — John  Hopkins,  late  capt 
49th  Foot,  to  be  adit  from  ]Noy 
10;  Noy  16. 

THE  VOLTJNTEEB  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Oipicb,  Pall  Mall,  Deo.  23. 

queen's    C0MHISSI0H8. 

1st  Administratiye  Battalion  of 
Hertfordshire  Bifle  Volunteers — 
Beyil  GranyiUe,  Esq.,  to  be  adjt 
from  Oct  4,  1865,  yice  Hare  re- 
signed. 

8th  Northumberland  Bifle  Vo- 
lunteer Oorps — George  Taylor  to 
be  adtjt  from  Noy  30,  1865. 
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COMMISSIONS  SIGNED   BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

3rd  Middlesex  Artilleiy  Volun- 
teer Corps—Quintin  Mcdonnell  to 
be  sec.-lieut.,  Nov  21 ;  R.  Aloysins 
James  Worman  to  be  sec. -Heat., 
Nov  21. 

Ist  Middlesex  Engineer  Volun- 
teer Corps— John  J.  Au^stine 
Leonard  Creaton,  Capt.  in  the 
Bucks  Regiment  of  Militia,  to  be 
major,  vice  Harvey,  resigned,  Dec 
14. 

18th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ens.  Cecil  F.  Holmes  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Cunningham,  pro- 
moted, Nov  20;  Charles  Hamlet 
Cunningham  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Mackenzie  promoted,  Nov  20;  W. 
A.  Rogers  to  be  ens.,  vice  Holmes 
promoted.  Nov  20. 

48th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps—Lieut.  John  Norman  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Simmons  resigned,  Nov 
23;  Ens.  Thomas  George  Collier 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Norman  promoted, 
Nov  23. 

Oxford  University  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Ens.  Douglas  Moflfet 
to  be  lieut,  vice  Campbell  re- 
signed. Dec  21;  William  Henry 
Oswell,  Esq.,  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Barber,  resigned,  Doc  21 ;  Charles 
Thomas  Dyke  Ackland,  Esq.,  to 
be  ens,  vice  Moffat  promoted,  Dec 
21. 


Wab  Ofpice,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  19. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED   BY  LOEDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

George  Eden  Jarvis,  Esq.,  to 
be  deputy-lieut.,  Dec  23. 

Ist  Aberdeenshire  Rifl^  Volun- 
teer Corps— David  Smith  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Charles  Frederick  Runey 
resigned,  Dec  16. 

3rd  Cambridgeshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Vicount  Roys  ton  to 
be  lieut. -col.,  vice  Baker  resigned. 
Dec  26. 

5th  Cheshire  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corns — Second-Lieut.  Greorgo  H. 
Bold  to  be  first-lieut.,  Deo  5;  A. 
T.  Clay,  gent.,  to  be  sec.-liout., 
vice  Golborne  resigned,  Dec  5. 

1st  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Josiah  William  Dancer, 
gent.,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Dickson, 
resigned,    Dec   16;    E.    Welbank 


[Feb. 


Robinson  Mitchell,  gent,  to  bo 
ens.,  vice  Eiiight  resigned,  Dec 
15. 

24th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Robert  J.  Davies-Colley, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  Dec  14. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adit.  Charles  Douglas,  of  the 
3rd  Glamoraganshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps,  to  serve  ¥rith  the  rank 
of  capt,  Deo  23. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
•^^*  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the   following    commissions    bear. 
the  current  date. 
Wab  Oppice,  Pall  Mall.  Jan.  2. 
Royal  Artillery— Lieut.  Hugh.  F. 
A.  Brodie  has  been  permitted  to 
resign  his  Commission ;  Jan  2. 

Royal  Engineers — Lieut.-Col  E. 
Wolstenholme  Ward,  from  the 
Supernumerary  List,  to  be  Lieut.- 
Col.,  vipe  A.  0*D.  Grattan,  retired 
on  full-pay;  Dec  11,  1865. 

The  undermentioned  Gentlemen 
Cadets  from  the  Royal  Militarr 
Academy  to  be  Lieutenants,  witn 
temporary  rank : — Sydney  Ix>ng 
Jacob,  Dec  22,  1862;  Charles 
Frederick  Cobbe  Beresford,  Dec 
22, 1865 ;  John  Simpson  Kicholson, 
Dec  22,  1865;  Napoleon  Amott, 
Dec  22,  1865;  George  Robert 
Walker,  Dec  22,  1865;  Robert 
Charles  Thoroton  Hillyard,  Deo 
22, 1865;  George  Dash  wood  Goldie 
Taubman,  Dec  22,  1865;  Duncan 
MacNeU  Campbell,  Dec  22,  1866 ; 
Charles  Claude  Clifton  Barlow, 
Dec  22,  1865;  William  Robert 
Purchas,  Dec  22,  1865. 

13th  Regiment  of  Foot  -Major 
Peter  Macdonald  to  be  Lient.^CoU 
without  purchase,  vice  Brev.-Col. 
Lord  Mark  Kerr,  C.B.,  who  retires 
upon  half-pay ;  Dec  19,  1862. 

Capt.  and  ferev.-Major  Frederick 
Van  Straubenzee  to  be  miy.,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Macdonald;  Deo 
1865. 

BKEVET. 

Paymaster,  with  the  hon.  rank 
of  Captain <»  Henry  Greorge  Aug. 
Powell,  Royal  Artillery,  to  have 
the  hon.  rank  of  Major;  Nov  20, 
1865. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Jan  5. 

3rd  Regiment^x)f  Huasars — R. 
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Cormack  John  Lynoh-Staoiiton, 
gent,  to  be  comet,  by  purchase, 
vice  H.  Brooks  Gaskell,  transferred 
to  the  9th  Lancers ;  Jan  5. 

4th  Hussars — ^A.  Bibby,  gent 
to  be  comet,  by  purchase,  vice 
Beatty,  promoted;  Jan  6. 

Grenadier  Guards— Lieut.  0.  G. 
Hardy,  from  the  60th  Foot,  to  be 
ens.  and  lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice 
H.  S.  Sholte  Douglas,  who  ex- 
changes, receiving  the  difference, 

Scots  Fusilier  Gkiards — Lieut 
and  Capt  W.  S.  Booke  to  be  capt 
and  lieut.-col,  by  purchase,  vice 
Edward  Neville,  wno  retires,  Jan 
5;  Ens.  and  Lieut.  G.  J.  L.  Bose- 
hill  to  be  lieut.  and  capt,  bypur- 
chase,  vice  Booke,  Jan  5;  H-  E. 
H  Bmmmond-Moray,  gent,  to  be 
ens.  and  lieut,  vice  L.  Bosehill, 
Jan  4. 

4th  Begiment  of  Foot—Lieut. 
Walter  Francis  Blake  to  \fQ  capt, 
by  purchase,  vice  T.  Tanner,  who 
retires,  Jan  5 ;  Ens.  B.  Simpson  to 
be  lient,  by  purchase,  vice  Blake, 
Jan  5 ;  Ens.  W.  C.  Harrison,  from 
63rd  Foot,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Simpson, 
Jan  5. 

10th  Foot—Lieut  H.  M.  Sproule 
to  be  capt,  by  purchase,  vice  M. 
Coke,  who  retires,  January  6; 
EnsiCT  G.  Hood,  to  be  lieut.,  by 
pnrcnase,  vice  Sproule,  Jan  5 ;  0. 
T.  Evans,  gent  to  be  ens.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Hood,  Jan  5. 

36th  Foot— Ens.  K  C.  Cowell, 
from  the  44th  Foot  to  be  ens., 
vice  A.  M.  Neave,  who  retires,  Jan 
6. 

37th  Foot— Lieut  B.  Skinner  to 
be  capt,  by  purchase,  vice  Brev.- 
Maj.  J.  W.  Boissier,  who  retires, 
Jan  5;  Ens.  W.  C.  Goslin  to  be 
lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Skinner, 
Jan  6 ;  F.  A.  Garden,  gent  to  be 
ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Goslin, 
Jan  5. 

39th  Foot— W.  Hill,  gent  to  be 
ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Hamilton, 
promoted,  Jan  5. 

4l8t  Foot— Lieut  M.  W.  Kelly, 
from  the  99th  Foot  to  be  lieut., 
vice  Byng,  who  exchanges,  Jan  5. 

44th  Foot— W.  O.  Adams,  cent , 
to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  H.  C. 


Cowell,  transferred  to  the  36th 
Foot,  Jan  5. 

60th  Foot — Ens.  and  Lieut  B. 
S.  S.  Douglas,  from  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  C.  G. 
Hardy,  who  exchanges,  Jan  5. 

63rd  Foot— E.  F.  Ives,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  W.  0. 
Harrison,  transferred  to  the  4th 
Foot  Jan  5. 

99th  Foot— Lieut  H.  W.  Byng^ 
from  the  41st  Foot  to  be  heut 
vice  Kelly,  who  exchanged,  Jan  5. 

MEMOKAKDUM. 

Major  and  Brevet  Lieut-Col  H. 
Bussell,  upon  half-pay,  late  96th 
Foot  has  been  permitted  to  retire 
from  the  service  by  the  sale  of  his 
Commission  under  the  conditions 
of  the  Horse  Guards'  Circular 
Memorandum,  dated  16th  Feb» 
1861;  Jan  6. 

THE  MJLITLA.  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  5. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LOEDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Huntingdonshire  Begiment  of 
Militia — A.  W.  Marshall,  gent.,  to 
be  lieut,  vice  Blackwood,  (^ceased, 
Dec  20,  1865.  Charles  Marshall, 
gent.,  to  be  lieut,  Dec  23,  1865. 

Queen's  Own  Begiment  of  Wor- 
cestershire Yeomanry  Cavalry — 
Edward  Francis  Weaver,  late  Capt 
13th  Foot  to  be  acyutant  from 
the  1st  July,  1865,  vice  Emmott 
deceased. 

Boval  Midlothian  Yeomanry 
Cavafry— W.  Blackwood,  gent.,  to 
be  comet  vice  James  Tumbull, 
promoted,  Dec  21,  1866. 

THE  VOLUNTEEB  G.VZETTB. 

queen's  commission. 
1st  Lanarkshire  Bifle  Yolunteer 
Corps — Hugh  H.  Christian,   late 
Captain  Bengal  Army,  to  be  adjt , 
from  Juno  19,  1865. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjutant  Hugh  H.  Christian,  of 
the  Ist  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps,  to  serve  with  the  rank 
of  capt,  Aug  7.  1865. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LOEDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

8th  Kent  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Bichard  James  Bamett  gent, 
to  be  capt,  vice  Drake,  resigned. 
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Dec  23,  1665;  Ensign  Thomas 
William  White,  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Brown,  resigned,  Dec  23,  1865. 

Ist  Lanarkshire  Artillery  Yolon- 
teer  Corps — Robert  Peel  iiamond 
to  be  second-lient.,  vice  Carr,  pro- 
moted, Dec  12,  1865. 

19th  Lanarkshire  Bifle  Yolnn- 
teer  Corps — Lieut.  William  Grant 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Butler,  resigned, 
Dec  14,  1865;  Thomas  Bossell, 
Esq.,  to  be  capt.,  vice  Ballantyne, 
promoted.  Dee  15,  1865;  John 
Cairns  Deas  to  be  ens.,  vice  Begg, 
resigned,  Dec  15,  1865. 

8th  Northumberland  Rifle  Vo- 
Innteer  Corps — Merjor  Janoes  0. 
Anderson  to  be  lieut.-col,  Dec  4, 
1865 ;  Capt.  B.  J.  Thompson  to  be 
major,  vice  Anderson,  promoted, 
Deo  4,  1865;  Thomas  Bell  to  be 
capt.,  Dec  4, 1865;  John  J.  Thomas 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Thompson  pro- 
moted, Dec  5, 1865 ;  Assist.- Surg. 
J.  B.  Lowndes,  to  be  surg.,  Dec 
4,  1865 ;  John  Tait  Mackay  to  be 
assist.-surg,  vice  Lowndes,  pro- 
moted, Dec  4,  1865:  The  Bev. 
Christopher  Thompson  to  be  hon. 
chaplain,  Deo  4,  1865. 

15th  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Bifle  Yolunteer  Corps — Lieut.  W. 
Swire  to  be  capt,.  Dec  28,  1865; 
Ens.  Edward  Wood  to  be  lieut„ 
Dec  28,  1865 ;  John  Brodie,  Esq., 
to  be  lieut,  Dec  28,  1865 ;  Bobert 
Simpson,  Esq.,  to  be  ens.,  Dec  28, 
1865;  Dalrymple  Strachan  to  be 
ens.,  Dec  28.  1865. 

South  Middlesex  Bifle  Yolunteer 
Corps— George  John  Ii^  to  be 
ens.,  Dec  19.  1865. 

24th  Norfolk  Bifle  Yolunteer 
Corps — ^Bobert  Summers  Baker  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  M.  J.  Shepheard, 
resigned,  Dec  23,  1865;  Martin 
James  Shepheard  to  be  ens., 
vice  Shepheard,  resigned,  Dec  23, 
1865. 


Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  5. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LEEUTKNANT. 

1st  Administrative  Brigade  of 
Banffshire  ArtiDery  Yolunteers — 
James  Moir  to  be  lieut.-col,  vice 
Cruickshank,  deceased,  Dec  29, 
1865. 

4th  Banffshire  Artillery  Yolun- 


teer Corps— Alexander  AI\sn  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Moir,  resigned,  Dec 
29, 1865 ;  John  Murray  to  be  first- 
lieut.,  vice  Allan,  promoted,  Deo 
29,  1865. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Cheshire  Bifle  Yolunteers— Capt 
Philip  Stapleton  Humbuston  to  be 
major,  vice  Brooke,  resigned  (and 
to  retain  his  Commission  as  Capt 
in  the  6th  Cheshire  lUfle  Yolunteer 
Corps,  Dec  80,  1865. 

11th  Fifeshire  Artillery  Yolun- 
teer Corps — ^Thomas  Stocks  Be- 
veridge  to  be  capt,  Jan.  2,  1866. 

5th  Fifeshire  Bifle  Yolunteer 
Corps— The  Bev.  Andrew  Ken- 
nedy Hutchinson  Boyd,  D.D.,  to 
be  honorary  chaplain,  vice  Park, 
deceased,  Deo  24,  1865. 

8th  Wiltshire  Bifle  Yolunteer 
Corps— Charles  Bumsey,  gent.,  to 
be  hon.  assist-surg.,  Dec  19, 1865. 
The  Bev.  Charles  Henry  Town- 
send,  Clerk,  to  be  hon.  chaplain, 
Dec  19,  1865. 

1st  Administrative  Brigade  of 
Devonshire  Artillery  Yolunteers 
— <3^eorge  PVcroft  to  be  assist- 
surg..  Bee  27,  1865. 

2nd  Devonshire  Artillery  Yolun- 
teer Corps — Bev.  Henry  Clements 
to  be  honorary  chaplam,  Dec  18; 
1865. 

3rd  Devonshire  Artillery  Yolun- 
teer Corps — John  Homer  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Floyd,  resigned,  Dec 
21,  1865. 

5th  Devonshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — James  Pulling  Heath 
to  be  honorary  veterinanr-surgeon» 
Dec  18. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Devonshire  Bifle  Yolunteers — H. 
Thomas  Yialls  to  be  major,  Deo  4^ 
1865. 

26th  Devonshire  Bifle  Yolun- 
teer Corps — Samuel  Shath  Heath 
Square  to  be  ens.,  Dec  12,  1865; 
Francis  Drake  Pearce  to  be  hon. 
assistant-surseon,  Dec  18,  1865. 

6th  Tower  Hamlets  Bifle  Yolun- 
teer Corps— Lieut  B.  T.  B.  Wilde 
to  be  capt.,  Jan  1 ;  Ens.  W.  J.  F. 
Bannatyne  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Wilder 
promoted,  Jan  1,  1866. 

[The  following  appdntment  is 
substitnted    for    that   which   ap- 
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peored  in  ike  OoMtieof  the  ISA. 
ultimo.] 

let  Hertfopdahire  Light  Horse 
Tdnnteer  Corps — ^B.  Laaoelott  to 
be  oomet,  vice  Taylor,  promoted, 
Not  28,  1865. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
imhstitnted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  GoMette  of  the  2nd 
instant.] 

8th  Kent  Bifle  Ydunteer  Corps 
— Kichard  Bamett,  gent.,  to  be 
eapt,  Tioe  Dndse,  resigned,  Dec 
23,  1865, 

THE  AEMY  GAZETTE. 

%•  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 

the    fbUowing  CommissionB  bear 

the  current  £te. 

Wak  Opwce,  Pail  Mall,  Jan.  12 

Bpyal  B^[iment  of  Artillery — 
M^.-Gen.  William  Bell  to  be  coU 
commandant,  vice  G^n.  Sir  E. 
C.  Whinyates,  KCJB.,  deooMod, 
Dec  26,  1865. 

drd  Regiment  of  Draeoon 
Gktards — Lieut.  Joseph  Wifliam 
Fitzgerald  to  be  capt,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Alfred  H.  White,  who 
retires,  Jan  12;  Comet  Henry 
Howard  Arthur  to  be  lieut.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Mtzgerald,  Jan  12 ; 
Arthur  Sandys  Brooke  Forster, 
gent.,  to  be  cor.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Arthur,  Jan  12. 

7th  Hussars — Surgeon  Henry 
Kendall,  MD.,  having  completed 
twenty  years'  full-pay  service,  to 
be  surgeon-major,  I>ec  16,  1865. 

13th  Hussars— Lieut.  William 
Mitchell  Junes  to  be  capt.,  bv 
purchase,  vice  Bobert  Macneil, 
who  retires,  Jan  12;  Comet  J. 
Mills  to  be  lieut,  by  purchase,  vice 
Lmes,  Jan  12. 

Boyal  Artillery — Lieut.-Col.  and 
Brev.-CoL  Evata  Maberly,  CJB.,  to 
be  coU  vice  Nedham,  removed  as 
a  General  Officer,  Dec  26,  1865; 
Capt.  and  Brev.-Msj.  Leopold 
Gnmston  Paget  to  l>e  lieut.-col, 
vice  Brev.-  CoL  Maberly,  Dec  26, 
1865 ;  Sec-Capt.  Leonard  Sumner 
Joyce  to  be  capt.,  vice  Cecil 
Brooke  Le  Mesuner,  removed  to 
the  Supernumerary  List,  Dec  23, 
1462;  Sec.-Capt.  Ralph  Gore  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Brev.-Maj.  Paget,  Dec 
26»  1865;  Lieut.  Arthur  Sutber- 
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land  Madartaiey  to  be  wee^-copt^ 
vioe  Joyce,  Deo  23,  1865;  Lieut 
Bobert  Emmett  Cane  to  be  sec- 
oapt.,  vice  Gore,  Dec  26,  1865; 
Sec.  Capt  &.  Sandham  to  be  adjt^ 
vice  reeanet  who  resigns  the 
A^utancy  only,  Jan  12.  'Die 
following  gentlemen  Cadets,  from 
the  Boyal  Milita^  Academy,  to 
be  Lieuts^  viz : — K.  Howard,  vice 

F.  ScfaadL,  deceased,  Jan  12; 
Killaly  Gamble,  vice  Bowes  L. 
Foster,  promoted,  Jan  12;  J.  G. 
Uppleby,  vice  J.  Bobertson,  pro- 
moted, Jan  12;  Arthur  Badford, 
vice  y.  F.  Tuffnell,  resigned,  Jan 
12;  F.  N.  Innes,  vice  E.  A, 
Slessor,  promoted,  Jan  12;  J.  P. 
FreeUi,  vice  S.  Penny,  mromoted, 
Jan  12;  E.  K  St.  G.  Holbrook, 
vice  L.  C.  A.  de  Cetto,  promoted, 
Jan  12 ;  G.  B.  Allen,  vice  J.  W. 
Maodougall,  removed  to  Madras 
Staff  Corps,  Jan  12;  S.  G.  Smyth, 
vice  M.  M.  Bowie,  removed  to  the 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  Jan  12;  C. 
Bell,  vice  E.  G.  M.  Donnithomey 
resigned,  Jan  12;  H.  G.  New- 
come,  vioe  G,  P.  Alston,  deceased, 
Jan  12;  W.  0.  Black,  vice  H.  C. 
Brown,  promoted,  Jan  12;  H.  A. 
T.  Custanoe,  vice  T.  G.  Fletcher^ 
promoted,  Jan  12;  Henry  H. 
Crookenden,  vice  H.  Anderson* 
promoted,  Jan  12;  C.  A.  Cress- 
well,  vice  C.  Trench,  promoted, 
Jan  12 ;  J.  B.  S.  O.  Hewitt,  vica 
H.  C.  Lewis,  promoted,  Jan  12; 
J.  A-  F.  Nutt,  vioe  Hon.  R.  Hare, 
promoted,  Jan  12;  A.  B.  Stoptbrd, 
vice  H.  J.  Thornton,  promoted, 
Jan  12;  F.  H.  French,  vice  K. 
J.  L.  Mackenzie,  removed  to  the 
Madras  Staff  Corps,  Jan  12;  A. 

G.  Alexander,  vice  G.  H.  Trevor, 
removed  to  the  Madras  Staff 
Corps,  Jan  12;  A.  H.  Armytage, 
vice  A^  S.  Macartney,  promoted, 
Jan  32;  A.  L.  Pringle,  vice  K  E. 
Cane,  promoted,  Jan  12 ;  Surgeon 
G.  F.  Bone,  M.D.,  having  com- 
pleted twenty  years'  full-pav  ser- 
vice, to  be  surgeon-major,  Dec  9, 
1865. 

Ist  Begiment  of  Foot—Ensien 
John  de  Stuteville  Isaacson  to  be 
lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  W.  S. 
Thorbum,  who  retires,  Jan  12; 
W.  H.  MoCaosland,  gent.,  to  be 
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ens^  by  purchase,  yice  Isaacson, 
Jan  12 ;  A88ist.-Sarg.  M.  L.  White, 
from  th^  Kojal  Artillery,  to  be 
assist-surg.,  vice  £.  Brook,  ap* 
pointed  to  the  Staff,  Jan  12. 

9th  Foot—Surg.  G.  Saunders, 
having  completed  twenty  years' 
fall  pay  service,  to  be  surg.-maj., 
Dec  16,  1865. 

11th  Foot— Staff-Surgeon  John 
Henry  West,  M.D.,  to  be  surgeon, 
vice  William  Thomas  Black,  ap- 
pointed to  the  Staff,  Jan  12. 

13th  Foot— Lieut.  M.  J.  Bell 
to  be  capt.,  by  purchase,  vice  Oapt. 
and  Brev.-Maj.  F.  Van  Strau- 
benzee,  pi'omoted,  Jan  12;  Ens. 
K  J.  Woodhouse  to  be  Kent.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Bell,  Jan  12;  C. 
G.  Brind,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Woodhouse;  Jan 
12. 

17th  Foot— Capt.  G.  Walker, 
from  half-pay,  late  47th  Foot,  to 
be  capt,  vice  John  Hunter,  who 
retires  upon  half-pay,  on  being 
appointed  Staff  Officer  of  Pen- 
sioners, Jan  12;  Lieut  E.  Mason 
to  be  capt.,  by  purchase,  vice  G. 
Walker,  who  retires,  Jan  12 ;  Ens. 
Fred.  Travers  Blackley  to  be  lieut, 
by  purchase,  vice  Mason,  Jan  12 ; 
Morgan  John  Joseph  P.  O'Con- 
nell,  gent.,  to  be  ens ,  by  purchase, 
vioe  Blackley,  Jan  12. 

18th  Foot— Lieut.  G.  D.  Samp- 
son, from  the  76th  Foot,  to  be 
Ueut.,  vice  Butler,  who  exchanges, 
Jan  12 ;  Ens.  Alfred  Eobert  Hale 
Swindley,  from  the  65th  Foot,  to 
be  ens.,  vice  Fife,  who  exchanges, 
Jan  12. 

23rd  Foot— Lieut.  A.  Mitchell 
Molyneux  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Lorenzo  George  Lysons,  who 
retires,  Jan  18;  Ens.  Compton 
Norman  to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Molyneux,  Jan  12;  Charles 
Edward  raterson  to  be  lieut.,  by 
purchase,  vice  George  Wildes,  who 
retires,  Jan  12 ;  Ens.  John  Grant 
Anderson,  from  the  24th  Foot,  to 
be  ens.  vice  Norman,  Jan  12; 
The  Hon.  Denis  John  de  Moleyns 
to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Pater- 
son,  Jan  12. 

24th  Foot— Levett  H.  Bennett, 
gent,  to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice 


Anderson,  transferred  to  the  23rd 
Foot,  Jan  12. 

39th  Foot— Lieut  J.  Sharpies  to 
be  instructor  of  musketry,  vice 
Lieut  Edward  Qatty,  promoted. 
Dec  19,  1865 

44th  Foot— Major  John  Geddes, 
from  76th  Foot,  to  bo  m%jor,  vioe 
Brevet  Lieut.-CoL  John  Hacket, 
who  exchanges,  Jan  12. 

63rd  Foot— Gentleman-Cadet  A. 
F.  Yarker,  from  the  18th  Foot,  to 
be  ens.,  vice  Swindley,  who  ex- 
changes, Jan  12. 

71st  Foot— George  Augustus 
Aldridge,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  by 
purcha^  vice  Francis  Arkwright* 
whose  transfer  from  the  100th 
Foot  on  Nov  21,  1865,  has  been 
cancelled,  Jan  12. 

75th  Foot— Gentleman  Cadet  A. 
R.  Pigott,  from  the  Military  CoL, 
to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Bobert  Penwick  Fenwick,  who  re- 
tires, Jan  12. 

82nd  Foot—Surg.  H.  D.  Fowler, 
having  completed  twenty  years* 
full  pay  service,  to  be  surg.-maj^ 
Dec  18,  1865. 

87th  Foot— Major  Thomas  C. 
Lyons   to .  be  lieut.-col.,    without 

Surcbeise,  vice  Brev.-Col  Alex, 
[urray,  deceased,  Dec  25,  1865; 
Capt.  and  Brev.  Lieut.-CoL  Louis 
H.  Hamilton  to  be  major,  without 
purchase,  vice  Lyons,  Dec  25, 
1865;  Lieut  W.  C.  Mackinnon  to 
be  capt.,  without  purchase,  vioe 
Brevet  Lieut.-Col  Hamilton,  Dec 
25,  1865 ;  Ensign  W.  Marsden  to 
be  lieut.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Mackinnon,  Dec  25,  1865:  Gent 
Cadet  Adolphus  H^gard  Young, 
from  the  Boyal  Mihtary  College, 
to  be  ens.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Marsden,  Jan  12. 

94th  Foot — Capt.  and  Brevet- 
Major  Bruce  has,  with  her  Ma- 
jesty's approval,  assumed  the 
surname  of  Basset  instead  of 
Bruce. 

98th  Foot— Ensign  George  C. 
Fenwick,  from  the  100th  Foot,  to 
be  ensign,  vice  Harry  Cooper, 
transferred  to  the  47th  Foot,  Jan 
12. 

109th  Foot— Capt.  E.  Vallantine 
to  be  major,  vice  William  A.  Arm- 
strong, deceased,  Nov  27,  1865; 
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Lieai.  Oharies  Palteney  Forbes  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Valentine,  Nov  27, 
1865;  Ensipn  Thomas  V.  Shep- 
herd to  be  heut,  vice  Forbes,  Nov 
27, 1866;  Gentleman  Cadet  W.  K 
Sahnon,  from  the  Bojal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens^  vice  Shepherd, 
Jan  12. 

DEPOT   BATTALION. 

Captain  Constantino  William 
Septunus  Cayuor,  of  the  88th 
Foot,  to  be  instructor  of  musketry, 
vice  Capt.  W.  R.  Annesley,  97th 
Foot,  appointed  to  the  Staff  of 
the  School  of  Musketry,  Dec  21, 
1865. 

HALP-PAY. 

Liient.  Standish  Badley  Jackson, 
fix)m  78th  Foot,  to  be  capt.,  with- 
out purchase,  Jan  12. 

ICEDICAL  DEPABTMEVT. 

Stafi*-Surgeon  H.  F.  Bobertson, 
having  completed  twenty  years* 
full-pay  service,  to  be  Staffl-ourg.- 
Maj.,  Dec  19.  1865. 

Surgeon  William  Thomas  Black, 
from  the  11th  Foot,  to  be  Staff*- 
Snrgeon.  vice  John  Henry  West, 
M.D.,  appointed  to  the  llm  Foot, 
Jan  12, 

Assist  -Surg.  £.  Brock,  from  the 
Ist  Foot,  to  l^  Staff*  Assist.-Surg., 
vice  Mox^an  Stanislaus  Grace,  re- 
signed, Jan  12. 

Staff  Assist-Surg.  T.  Oughton, 
from  half-pay,  to  be  Staff  Assist.- 
Surg,  vice  John  J.  Verdon,  re- 
signed, Jan  12. 

chaplain's  dbpabtmbnt. 

The  Bev.  T.  R.  Maynard,  M JL., 
Chaplain  of  the  Fourth  Class,  to 
be  Chaplain  of  the  Third  Class, 
Dec  5,  1865. 

beevbt. 

Major  Eichard  Young,  half-pay 
Depot  Battalion,  late  Assistant- 
Insp>ector  of  Volunteers,  to  be 
Keut.-col.  Sept  4,  1865. 

For  Capt.  John  Ingle  Preston, 
45th  Foo^  to  have  the  local  rank 
of  major  in  India,  dated  Jan  26, 
1865,  which  appeared  in  the  Gfo- 
zetie  of  Sept  12,  1865,  read  Cap- 
tain John  William  Preston,  28th 
Foot,  Ac. 

The  following  promotions  to  take 
place  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Gen.  Sir  Edward  C.  Wbinyates, 
K.C.B. — ^Lieut-Gen.  Sir  William 
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Macbean  George  Colebrooke,  C.B., 
Boyal  Artillery,  to  be  general,  Deo 
26,  1865;  Mafor-Gen.  Thomas  G. 
Higgins,  Boyal  Artillery,  to 
be  lieut.-gen.,  Deo  26,  1865 ;  CoL 
William  Robert  Nedham,  from 
Boyal  Artillery,  to  be  nuy.-gen., 
Dec  26,  1865 ;  Major  W.  Bellairs, 
half-pay,  unattached,  to  be  lieut- 
col,  Dec  26,  1865. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

Wak  Oppice,  Pall  Malt.,  Jan  9. 

commissions  sighed  bt  l0bd8 
lieutenant. 

Ist  Begiment  of  Boyal  Cheshire 
Militia— Henry  Potts,  Esq.,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  J.  B,  Glegg,  resigned, 
Dec  20,  1865. 

MEMORANDA. 

1st  or  Boval  East  Middlesex 
Begiment  of  Militia — Her  Majesty 
has  been  graciously  pleased  to  ap- 

Jrove  of  Quarter-master  Edward 
ames  Dyson  being  allowed  the 
honorary  rank  of  capt,  Nov  24, 
1865 ;  Her  Miuesty  has  been  gra- 
ciously pleasea  to  accept  the  re- 
signation of  the  commission  held 
by  Major  Wilfred  Brougham  in 
the  Boyal  Westmoreland  Militia. 

COMMISSIONS    SIGNED   BT   THE   LOBD 
LIEUTENANT. 

Derbyshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
— Bobert  Curzon,  Esq.,  to  he 
lieut.,  vice  Boden,  resigned,  Jan 
4 ;  Frederick  Brough  to  oe  assist.- 
surg.,  Jan  4. 

THE  VOLUNTEEB  GAZETTE, 
Wae  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  2. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  L0BD8 
LIEUTENANT. 

6th  Cheshire  ArtilleryVolun- 
teer  Corps — Sea-Lieut.  W.  Basil 
Dixon  to  be  first-lieut.,  Dec  5, 
1865. 

1st  Essex  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Grimston  Abel  Smith  to  be  ens., 
vice  T.  D.  Smith,  resigned,  Jan  1» 
1865. 

3rd  Essex  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Lieut.  W.  B.  Preston  to  be  ca^, 
vice  Hill,  resigned.  Jan  1 ;  W. 
Buss  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Preston, 
promoted,  Jan  I ;  Albert  Lewis  to 
be  ens.,  vice  Hill,  jun.,  resigned, 
Janl. 
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I8ih  Bssez  Bifle  Yolanteer 
Corps — Lient.  PhiHp  H.  Meyer  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Budworth,  resigned, 
Jan  1;  Bn».  Frederick  Adrian 
Scroop  Pane  to  be  lieafc.,  vice 
Meyer,  promoted,  Jan  1  ;  Sir 
Charles  Conlifle  Smith,  Bart,  to 
be  ensign,  vice  Fane  promoted, 
Jan  1. 

14th  Hampshire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ens.  L.  H.  Oumberbatch 
to  be  lientw,  viceBsdaile,  promoted, 
Jan  4. 

Ist  FoHkrBhrre  Rifle  Tolonteer 
Corps — Lient.  John  Mitchell  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Johnston,  resigned,  Dec 
80,  1865;  £ns.  James  Rankin  to 
be  lienl»  vice  Boase,  resigned,  Dec 
30,  1865;  Joshua  Collins,  gentw, 
to  be  ens.,  yioe  Miller,  resigned, 
Dec  30,  1865 ;  John  Lowson  Low- 
son,  gent,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Ran^ 
km,  promoted^  Deo  80,  1865. 

4ih  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — ^H.  Perciyal,  gent.,  to  be 
ens.,  Dec  7,  1865. 

Liverpool  Rifle  Volunteer  Bri- 
gade— J,  Roderick  Ghray,  M.D.,  to 
be  honorary  aasist-surg.,  Dec 21, 
1865. 

1st  Wes^  Riding  of  Torkshiro 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps — J.  W. 
Tftttersai  to  be  flrsrtaieot^  Deo  23, 
1865. 

4th  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Oorpa — First 
Lieut.  Arnold  Parker  to  be  capt., 
Deo  27,  1865;  First  Lient  S. 
Berry  to  be  capt,  Deo  37,  1865; 
Sec-Lieut.  T.  Chambers  Newton 
to  be  oapt.,  vice  Broomhead,  re- 
signed, Deo  27,  1865 ;  See.-Lient 
Cmhara  Stuart  to  be  fii«i»tieut., 
Dec  27,  1865. 

1st  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Engineer  Volunteer  Corps— First- 
Li6ot  Frederic  1>iom  to  be  oapt, 
Deo  30,  1865;  8ec.-Lieut  James 
Walker  to  be  first  lient,  Dec  30, 
1865;  Seo.-Lient  Frank  Turton 
to  be  first^ifiut ,  Deo  30,  1865;  H. 
Hoyles  to  be  hon.  quartermaster, 
Dec  30,  1865. 

7th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps— Ens.  B. 
Manwaring  Baines  to  be  lient, 
vice  Holroyd,  resigned,  Dec  27, 
1865. 


War  OniCK  PaU  1££Ll,  Jan.  12. 

COMKISSIONS  SIOKED  BT  LQEBI>S 
LDfUTlKANT. 

5th  Derbyshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Bdward  Newton  Greaves 
to  oe  ens.,  vie&  Swvrbndc,  re- 
signed, Jan  4. 

City  of  Edinburgh  Rifle  Volna- 
teer  Brigade^Capt  tbe  Hon.  B. 
F.  Primrose  to  be  major,  Dec  29, 
1865 ;  James  Mackintosh  Gk>w  to 
be  ens.,  vioe  Dunn,  resigned,  Jan 
1st 

5th  Esser  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— ^Lieut  Philip  Savik  to  be  capik, 
vice  Felly,  resigned,  Jan  9 ;  Lieut 
Dunsterville  BlHot  to  be  capt, 
vioe  Kayess,  resigned,  Jan  9;  Sns. 
Robert  Ccqsper  to  be  lieut^  vice 
Elliot,  promoted,  Jan  9;  C.  Cnda- 
more  to  be  ens.,  -vdoe  Capper,  pro- 
motod,  Jan  9. 

9th  Esser  Rifle  Volunteer  Corpto 
^^Nathanial  Bowdier  to  be  ens^ 
Jan  9. 

10th  Essex  Rifle  Vohinteer 
Corps— Lieut  W.  Bnrdon  Blood 
to  be  capt.>  Jan  9;  Ens.  J.  Cook 
to  be  bent.,  vioe  Blood,  promoted, 
Jan  9 ;  William  Jameson  Butler  ' 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Cook,  promatied, 
Jan  9. 

3rd  GlamorganBhire  Artilleiy 
Volunteer  Corps — ^Wm.  Peake, 
gent.,  to  be  first-lienteBaat,  Jan 
6. 

12th  Lincolnahira  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ens.  Henry  Edwmrd 
Mason  to  be  lient,  vice  Stephen- 
son, resigned,  Jaa  8. 

2nd  AoUninistrative  Battalicm  of 
Sttssex  Rifle  Volunteers — George 
Daintrey  to  bo  hon.  qoart-master, 
Nov  25,  1863. 

13th  Sossez  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — fienry  Lane  to  be  ens, 
vice  Bcnrrer,  resigned,  Dec  21, 
1865. 

10th  Warwickriiire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — ^James  Rnsaell  Jeaffbe- 
son  to  be  ens.,  vice  Magrayn,  pro- 
moted, Jan  12. 

Ist  Administrative  Brigade  of 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  Artillery 
Volunteers — William  Henry  Fire, 
Esq.,  to  be  mafor,  Dec  13,  1865. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
\*  Where  not  otherwise  speoi- 
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bear  the  carrent  date. 

Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Jan  16, 

18th  Regiment  of  Hussars— 
Biding-Master  Qeoi^  Baymmity 
from  lat  Dragoon  Goards,  to  be 
Biding-Master,  vice  Herbert  J. 
IVtiriie*  who  resigns,  Jan  16. 

16th  Regiment  of  Foot— The 
second  Christian  name  of  Ens. 
Daberiy  is  Grey,  and  not  G^eorge, 
as  stated  in  the  Oaaette  of  Dec  29, 
1865. 

2lst  Foot-^Qaartermikster  R. 
Erwin,  from  29th  Foot,  to  be 
qiiart.-mast„  vice  P.  F.  Foley,  de- 
oeased,  Jan  16. 

32nd  Foot — Lieut  Cornelius  F. 
Clery  to  be  capt.  by  purchase,  vice 
Adam  Perry,  who  retires,  Jan  16 ; 
fins.  William  James  AJexander, 
to  be  lient.  by  purchase,  vice 
Clery,  Jan  16;  Ens.  Francis  A* 
Garden,  frx>m  the  37th  Foot,  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Alexander,  Jan  16; 
Lieut  Charles  E.  Le  M.  Cherry  to 
he  adit.,  vice  Lieut.  Clery,  pro- 
motecC  Jan  16. 

37th  Foot--Gent]eman.Cadet  J. 
Robert  Beckett,  frx)m  the  Royal 
Mihtary  College,  to  be  ens.  by  pur- 
chase, vice  G^en,  transferred  to 
S2nd  Foot,  Jan  16. 

50th  Foot— Lieut.  Thomas  M.  B. 
Eden  to  be  (seapt,  by  purchase,  vice 
Ridiard  Moore  Barnes,  who  re- 
tires, Jan  16;  Ens  David  Lyall 
Grant  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Eden,  Jan  16;  Gentleman- 
Cadet  Montagu  Wynyard,  fix)m 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.  by  purchase,  vice  Grant,  Jan 
16. 

64th  Foot— Lieut  H.  V.  Brooke 
to  be  capt.  by  purchase,  vice  Brev.- 
Miy'.  Charles  Thompson,  who  re- 
tir^  Jan  16;  Ens.  Ed.  Joseph 
Jekyll  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Brooke,  Jan  16;  John  Bas- 
keroyle  Glegg,  ^nt.,  to  be  ens. 
by  purchase,  vice  Jekyll,  Jan 
16. 

70th  Foot— Lieut.  John  F.  A. 
Grierson  to  be  capt.  by  purohase, 
vice  Alexander  Charles  H.  Tovey, 
who  retires,  Jan  16 ;  Ens.  Layland 
Hornby  to  be  Ueut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Grierson,  Jan  16 ;  Patrick  H. 
C.   Flunket,    gent,,    to    be    ens. 


by  purchase,   vioe  Hornby,   Jan 
16. 

75th  Foot— Gtentleman-Cadet  H. 
Prevoet,  frx)m  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase, 
vice  J.  N.  FitzMathew,  who  retires, 
Jan  16. 

HALF-PAT. 

Lieut.  Robert  P.  Fox,  from  24th 
Foot,  to  be  capt.  without  purchase, 
Jan  16. 


Wae  Ofpicb,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  9. 
3rd  Regiment  of  Hussars  — 
Lieut-Gen.  Henry  Aitchison  Han* 
key  to  be  coU  vice  Gen.  Peter 
A.  Lautour,  C.B.,  deceased,  Jan 
12. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
Wae  Officb,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  16. 

0OMHI88ION8  8I0NBD  BT  LORDS 
LnSUTENANT. 

5th  Buckinghamshire  Rifle  Yo* 
lunteer  Corps — J.  Spiller  Alger, 
gent,  to  be  nonorary  a8Bist.-Burg., 
vioe  Champneys,  resigned,  Jan. 
8. 

1st  Administrative  Brigade  of 
Cheshire  Artillery  Volunteers- 
Major  Henry  Anthony  Grey  to  be 
lieut. -col.,  vice  Lloyd,  deceased, 
Deo  30. 

1st  Adminisiarative  Battalion  of 
Cheshire  Engineer  Volunteers — 
Capt.  Richard  Gaskell  to  be  major, 
vice  Homblower,  resigned,  Jan 
10. 

1st  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  John  James  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Schultz,  resigned,  Deo 
30,  1865. 

7th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  Philip  Whiteway, 
jun.,  to  be  capt.,  vice  A.  Brooke 
resigned,  Dec  30,  1866;  Ens.  A. 
Day  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Whiteway, 
promoted,  Dec  30.  1865. 

30th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  Wright,  gent,  to 
be  beut.,  vice  Thompson  resigned, 
Deo  30,  1865;  Alfred  Atkinson, 
gent,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Law,  re- 
signed, Dec  30,  1865. 

2nd  Lancashire  Engineer  Volun- 
teer Corps — William  Lyon,  gent, 
to  be  first-lieut.,  Dec  30,  Thomas 
Wilcock,  gent,  to  be  sec-lieut., 
Dec  30,  1866.  ^  , 
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MEKOUAITDTTIC. 

The  title  of  capt.-commandant 
has  been  conferred  on  Oapt.  E. 
Beattie  of  the  2nd  Lancashire 
Enj^neer  Volunteer  Corps. 

Civil  Service  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Lachlan  Maclean  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Taylor,  promoted,  Dec 
14, 1865. 

3rd  Monmouthshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieut.  James  Jacob  to 
be  capt.,  vice  G.  H.  Banks,  Jan 


Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  19. 
queen's  commission. 

Ist  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Essex  Rifle  Volunteers — Robert 
Hoey  Jex  Blake  to  be  adjt.  from 
Nov  28,  1865,  vice  De  Crespigny 
resigned. 

29th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  Greorge  Butler  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Cameron,  resigned, 
Jan  8. 


CQMIPSSIONS   SIGNED  BT   LOBDS 
LIBUTEN\NT. 

4th  Lancashire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Helenus  R.  Robert- 
son, gent.,  to  be  sec.-lieut.,  vice 
Bowman,  resigned,  Jan  4. 

2nd  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corpse — Lieut.  Robert  Parkinson 
to  be  capt.,  Jan  5 ;  Ens.  William 
^homas  Sames  to  be  lieut,  Jan 
5. 

9th  Perthshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  W.  Japp  to  be  capt., 
Jan  16. 


MEMORAlTDTm. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  Capt  William  Japp 
bearing  the  title  of  capt-com.  of 
of  the  above  corps. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED    BT   LOBD 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Somersetshire  Rifle  Volunteers- 
Washington  L.  Winterbotham, 
fent.,  M.B.,  to  be  a8si8t.-Burg., 
an  13.  ^  , 

3rd  Somersetshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Ens.  Richard  Easton 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Mills  resigned, 
Jan  13;  Henry  James  Alford, 
gent.,  M.B.,  to  be  hon,  assist- 
surg.,  vice  Liddon  resigned,   Jan 

5th  Somersetshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— R.  Axford,  gent.,  to 
be  hon.  assist.-surg.,  vice  Masters, 
resigned,  Jan  13. 

1st  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Engineer  Volunteer  Corps — Cap- 
tain Hetiry  Dent  Lomas  to  be 
maj.,  Jan  11;  First-Lieut.  Henry 
Longden  to  be  capt.,  vice  Lomas 
promoted,  Jan  11;  Joseph  Arnold 
Cook  to  be  sec.-lieut^  vice  J.  C. 
Walker,  promoted,  Jan  11;  As- 
8ist.-Surg.  H.  J.  Walker  to  be 
Burg.,  Jan  11. 

2nd  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Engineer  Volunteer  Corps— First- 
Lieut.  William  Magson  Nelson  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Wilkinson  resigned, 
Jan  4;  Henry  Stubbins  tobe  first, 
lieut.,  vice  Nelson  promoted,  Jan 
4 ;  T.  S.  Cranwell  to  be  sec-lieut, 
Jan  4.  t 
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PROMOTION  BY  PURCHASE  AND  PROMOTION  BY 

CHOICE. 

In  an  able  article  which  appeared  in  the  United  Service  Magazine 
of  December  1865,  entitled  "  Promotion  by  Choice/'  a  more  plain 
and  practical  explanation  appears  of  the  effects  of  the  'system  of 
promotion  by  choice  now  prevailing  in  the  French  Army,  as  con- 
trasted with  tiie  practice  of  promotion  by  purchase,  which  is  in 
force  in  our  own,  than  is  usually  laid  before  the  public.  In  the 
French  service,  seniority  and  saiection  for  merit  regulate  the  ad- 
vancement of  officers,  while  in  the  English  it  depends  upon  seni- 
ority combined  with  the  power  of  purchasing  promotion.  The 
writer  in  the  outset  states  his  opinion  that  the  greatest  efficiency 
of  which  an  army  is  susceptible,  can  only  be  attained  when  the 
excellence  of  the  officers  is  secured  by  their  being  chosen  for  merit, 
and  we  conclude  that  he  would  have  us  infer  that  this  supremo 
degree  of  efficiency  cannot  be  expected  in  an  army,  where,  as  in  the 
English,  promotion  and  consequent  high  commands  are  not  the 
rewards  and  encouragement  of  distinguished  merit,  but  are  merely 
the  results  of  seniority  in  combination  with  money  resources. 

Wherever  then,  as  we  understand,  selection  modified  in  some 
d^free,  as  in  France,  by  the  claims  of  seniority  is  the  origin  of  pro- 
motion to  the  higher  grades,  those  officers  whose  character  and  ca- 
pacity have  been  observed  and  reported  upon  in  subordinate  em- 
ployments, are  speedily  raised  from  them  to  more  responsible  posts. 
Their  talents  are  more  quickly  developed  in  an  enlarged  sphere  of 
action,  and  they  obtain  the  invaluable  education  which  an  early 
habit  of  command  confers.  This  training  they  receive  while  still 
yoong  enough  to  profit  by  it,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  give,  for 
many  succeeding  years,  the  benefit  arising  from  their  talents  and 
experience  to  the  Government  which  nas  so  carefully  fostered 
them. 

Under  the  very  different  practice  which  prevails  in  the  English 
military  service,  we  should  scarcely  expect  even  so  high  an  average 
of  merit  to  prevail  as  that  which  we  find  employed  in  it.  As 
superior  character  and  ability  very  seldom  elicit  any  recognition 
vbatever  of  their  value,  and  do  not  lead  to  exceptional  promotion 
as  part  of  a  system,  we  might  expect  that  men  of  distinguished 
talent  would  seek  in  preference  those  honours  and  advantages 
accorded  as  the  right  of  superiority  of  intellect  in  all  other  professions, 
aud  that  those  only  who  were  conscious  of  indolence  and  inferior 
capacity  would  enter  a  career,  in  which  by  the  aid  of  time  and 
money,  their  success  might  equal  that  of  their  most  gifted  com- 
panion?, yet  it  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  know  the  service  that 
It  contains  men  of  high  ability  and  energy  attracted  by  natural  dis- 
position to  its  duties  and  vicissitudes. 

A  young  man,  who  can  combine  with  moderate  pecuniary  re- 
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soarces  the  froits  of  a  good  education,  often  calculates  that  some 
position  in  the  army  more  suited  to  his  natural  tastes,  than  anj  he 
could  attain  in  civil  life,  will  eventually  reward  his  perseverance 
and  his  exertions.  The  prizes  of  civil  life  are  no  doubt  more 
lucrative,  and  the  law  offers  to  high  intellect  the  loftiest  objects  of 
ambition ;  but  in  that  profession  the  straggle  is  arduous  and  the 
concourse  of  talent  immense,  while  the  very  circumstance  of 
much  mediocrity  being  attracted  to  the  army  by  the  existing  rights 
of  seniority  and  purchase,  leaves  an  opening  to  those  who  bring 
mental  cultivation  to  the  service,  in  addition  to  its  other  require- 
ments for  success.  There  is,  therefore,  moch  ability  to  be  found 
amongst  English  officers,  and  many  valuable  attainments,  bat  they 
are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  diffused  to  ensure  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  in  that  body,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the 
matter  with  a  view  to  satisfying  ourselves,  whether,  without  adop- 
ting the  French  system  which  is  unsuited  to  the  composition  of  our 
army,  some  improvement  towards  the  above  object  may  not  be  intro- 
duced into  our  present  arrangements. 

The  system  of  purchase  is  no  doubt  often  prejudicial  to  the 
efficiency  of  our  regiments,  and  of  the  army  in  general ;  it  would 
frequently  interfere  with  tlxe  beneficial  intentions  of  a  Govemraent, 
or  Commander-in-Chief,  who  having  taken  pains  to  ascertain  what 
officers  are  remarkable  for  merit  and  ability,  may  also  be  desirous  to 
encourage  them,  but  meets  in  the  vested  interests  acquired  by  purchase, 
and  perhaps  placed  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  an  incompetent  man, 
a  serious  obstacle  to  his  good  intentions.  Here  then  the  service  is 
prejudiced  by  the  impossibility  of  removing  an  officer  from  a  situa- 
tion where  incompetency  alone  is  of  most  serious  injury,  while  all  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  a  man  of 
marked  merit  in  the  situation  in  question  are  also  sacrificed.  Should 
the  grade  be  no  higher  than  that  of  a  commander  of  a  battalion, 
the  detriment  to  the  service  is  considerable,  and  not  only  does  the 

Eublic  suffer  by  the  imperfect  performance  of  these  important  duties, 
ut  every  individual  officer  is  injuriously  affected  by  being  placed 
under  an  unsatisfactory  authority.  All  who  have  seen,  or  who  have 
served  in  a  battalion  thus  situated  will  admit  this  view  to  be  just, 
and  the  details  are  almost  unnecessary.  As  in  all  similar  circum- 
stances, some  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  person  possesses  the  real 
authority  in  the  name  of  the  commander,  and  exercises  it  over  those 
who  are  capable  of  the  trust,  and  would  more  properly  be  called 
upon  to  undertake  it.  But  there  is  a  second  mode  also,  in  which 
the  great  prevalence  of  the  practice  of  paying  money  in  all  cases  of 
exchange  as  well  as  of  promotion  acts  to  the  detriment  of  the 
Ijreatest  possible  efficiency,  and  this  point  appears  to  be  illustrated 
by  the  sketch  of  the  French  General  de  la  Moriciere's  career,  which 
the  writer  above  referred  to  lays  before  us,  with  a  view  to  exemplify 
the  effects  of  selection  in  pushing  on  officers  of  merit,  from  what- 
ever branch  of  the  army,  to  its  highest  gmdes  and  commands. 
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Genenl  de  U  Moridere  was  a  lieutenant  of  Engineers  at  the 
outset  of  his  military  life,  bat  his  natural  genius  led  him  to  aspire 
to  the  great  military  appointments,  rarely  if  ever  attained  except 
by  senrioe  in  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry ;  and  in  the  former  arm,  to 
which  he  event ually  devoted  his  talents,  he  acquired  the  brilliant 
honours  whioh  distinguish  his  name.  In  the  English  service 
this  kind  of  transfer  is  rendered  far  more  difficult  by  the 
existence  of  purchase.  Should  an  officer  entertain  the  wish  to 
exchange  from  one  of  the  special  branches  to  the  more  general 
service,  be  must  not  onlv  in  the  first  place  resolve  to  sacrifice  the 
material  advantages  and  well  assured  prospects  of  the  Engineers  or 
Artillery  for  the  more  uncertain  ex|)ec<ation  of  one  day  arriving  at  the 
highest  military  positions,  but  he  is  further  required  to  crown  these 
sacnfices  by  that  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which  it  may  be 
inconvenient  or  impossible  for  him  to  provide.  Selection  is  un- 
availing to  overcome  this  obstacle,  and  in  this  manner  his  wish  is 
unavoidably  barred  from  its  accomplishment.  But  we  conclude 
exchanges  of  this  sort  are  from  the  first  considered  so  difficult  to 
aoooroplish,  that  few  officers  tlius  situated  in  our  army  ever  seriously 
entertain  the  project. 

The  efficiency  of  the  line  would  no  doubt  be  increased  by  the 
entrance  into  it  of  these  specially  educated  officers,  and  although 
they  might  in  some  degree  throw  *into  the  back-ground  others  less 
teientifically  instructed,  yet,  upon  the  whole,  their  presence  would 
tend  to  stimulate  the  exertions,  and  awaken  the  rivalry  of  the  better 
eUss  of  spirits  in  the  Infantry  or  Cavalry ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  if  the  exchange  had  been  permitted  on  account  of  the 
merit  of  the  applicant,  the  regiment  which  he  entered  would  be 
benefited  by  bis  accession  to  it.  But  with  regard  to  the  officer  him- 
self, the  previous  early  knowledge  of  Artillery  or  Engineering  pos- 
sessed by  him  would,  as  he  attained  the  highest  military  posts,  be 
attended  with  the  best  results,  and  greatly  increase  the  value  and 
extent  of  his  knowledge  as  a  commander.  If  a  General  in  com- 
mand be,  as  we  believe,  responsible  for  the  condition  and  the  suit- 
able employment  on  active  service  of  all  the  branches  of  the  force 
under  his  command,  how  much  must  his  authority  be  strengthened 
and  increased,  if  he  has  that  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
oi  the  application  of  the  special  arms,  which  would  enable  him  to 
decide  with  confidence  in  all  oases  where  his  general  guidance  of 
them  is  required.  The  custom  of  purchase  in  this  case  also,  pre- 
vents the  free  transfer  of  talent  from  one  part  of  the  army  to 
another,  and  deprives  the  Infantry  or  Cavalry  of  an  accession  from 
time  to  time  oi  scientifically-educated  officers,  by  which  the  effi- 
ciency of  those  corps  might  be  increased,  and  the  officer  himself  be 
enabled  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  as  to  his  future 
career. 

Having  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the  disadvantages 
arising  to  the  service  from  the  too  universal  system  of  purchase,  we 
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will  venture  to  offer  a  few  observations  wliich  may,  it  is  hoped, 
make  manifest  those  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  body  of 
ofiBcers  in  the  two  services,  French  and  English,  which  wonid  make 
a  sweeping  introduction  of  the  system  of  selection  undesirable,  and 
probably  not  to  be  effected  without  a  total  change  of  the  class 
which  furnishes  the  greater  number  of  our  officers.  In  France,  the 
body  of  officers  is  composed  of  those  classes  originally  subject  to  the 
conscription,  which  range,  therefore,  throughout  the  whole  of 
society.  One-third  of  the  vacancies  in  each  regiment  of  the 
rank  of  sub-lieutenant  is  reserved  to  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  corps,  and  these  also  vary  much  in  the  social  rank 
to  which  they  originally  belonged.  Some  are  men  who  have 
been  taken  by  the  conscription  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  hav- 
ing little  education  beyond  that  acquired  in  their  village  school, 
and  afterwards  in  the  regiment,  have  distinguished  them- 
selves by  bravery,  and  usefulness  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  as  sub-officers.  Otiier  vacancies  of  this  kind  are  allotted, 
perhaps,  to  young  men  who  have  been  students  at  the  Military 
College  of  Saint  Cyr,  but  having  failed  to  complete  the  course 
requisite  for  passing  out  of  that  establishment  in  the  quality  of 
officers,  are  constrained  to  enter  the  regiment  as  privates,  whence 
they  are  usually  soon  promoted  to  be  sub-officers,  and  at  length 
officers.  The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  grade  of  sub-Lieu- 
tenant being  reserved  for  the  pupils  of  Saint  Cyr,  will  naturally  en- 
sure to  the  corps  d'officiers  a  large  proportion  of  well  educated  men. 
The  corps  is,  notwithstanding,  more  unequally  constituted  than  our 
own,  the  one-third  of  vacancies  of  the  lowest  rank  of  officer  being 
usually  conferred,  in  a  large  proportion,  upon  those  whose  service 
has  begun  in  the  ranks,  and  who  have  not  received  any  scientific 
military  education. 

From  the  circumstances  then  of  the  constitution  of  the  body  of 
French  regimental  officers,  the  task  of  selection  for  rapid  promotion 
is  a  good  deal  simplified,  and  two-thirds  of  the  vacancies  up  to  the 
rank  of  captain  being  still  accorded  to  seniority  in  the  ascending 
grades  of  the  service,  the  result  is  that  although  those  who  obtain 
promotion  by  seniority  only  move  slowly,  they  are  yet  not  absolutely 
stationary.  With  regard  to  purchase,  the  present  state  of  the 
French  army  renders  that  practice  impossible,  and  a  small  capital 
would  always  be  more  profitably  disposed  of  than  by  acquiring 
military  promotion  ;  but  the  possession  of  such  resources  amongst 
the  officers  of  Infantry  is  probably  extremely  rare.  The  English 
subaltern  officers,  on  the  contrary,  generally  possess  a  small  private 
fortune ;  it  has  become  almost  a  necessary  condition  of  their  ad- 
mittance to  the  army  by  the  insufficiency  of  their  pay,  and  the 
necessity  which  is  felt  of  conforming  to  a  certain  standard  of  living, 
suited  to  maintain  the  consideration  of  officers  in  so  wealthy  a 
country  as  our  own.  Those  only,  therefore,  speaking  in  a 
general  way,   can  enter  the  army  as  officers,  who  have  such  means 
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prospectively,  as  to  justify  a  hope  of  being  able  to  purchase  some  of 
the  successive  grades  iu  the  profession  which  they  enter.  These 
resources  serve,  until  required  for  their  promotion,  to  afford  the 
means  of  living  upon  the  adopted  scale  of  the  regiment  in  which 
they  serve.  General  education  such  as  is  to  be  obtained  in  public 
schools,  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  the  officers,  and  as  it  much 
resembles  the  education  of  the  world,  equality  amongst  the  members 
of  the  corps,  is  very  much  preserved. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  the  service  and  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
officers,  moderate  sense  and  ability,  united  with  industry,  suffice  tor 
the  satisfactory  performance  of  all  daily  duties;  no  opportunity  is 
afforded  by  these  to  display  superior  capacity,  if  it  exists,  and  the 
relative  fitness  for  higher  employment  being  of  no  immediate 
interest  may  remain  unknown  without  any  pre:»ent  detriment  to  the 
service.  Indeed,  at  this  stage  of  an  officer^s  career,  and  unfortunately 
at  a  later  one  also,  general  report  is  the  only  channel  winch  conveys 
to  the  higher  authorities  any  impression  of  the  value  of  each 
individual ;  and  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  in  his  corps 
being  founded  more  upon  his  social  qualities  than  derived  from  his 
military  acquirements,  is  but  an  imperfect  guide ;  while  the  testimony 
of  the  commanding-officer  is  of  a  negative  kind  couched  in  general 
terms,  and  only  used  as  a  last  resort  to  exclude  some  individual  from 
promotion  for  which  he  is  unfitted,  and  but  rarely  or  never 
employed  to  point  out  the  distinctive  merits  of  any  officer.  Those 
circumstances  which  in  the  ranks  below  that  of  captain  make  a 
scrutiny  of  individual  merits  immaterial,  and  set  aside  the  idea  of 
selection,  change  whenever  that  grade  is  attained,  and  more  espe- 
cially whenever  it  is  to  be  exchanged  for  the  next  in  the  scale  of 
promotion.  Ability  in  the  officer  then  becomes  of  far  more  im- 
portance, and  the  examination  of  comparative  merits  and  selection, 
BO  far  as  the  rejection  of  unfit  candidates  extends,  becomes  in  some 
cases  advisable.  But  if  selection  be  adopted  even  in  the  limited 
degree  in  which,  1  think,  it  might  be  beneficially  exercised,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  suspicion  and  possible  imputation  of  an  arbitrary 
or  partial  choice,  a  far  more  minute  and  careful  investigation  of  the 
character,  conduct  and  acquirements  of  each  officer,  even  in  the 
junior  ranks  must  furnish  the  subject  of  periodical  reports  from 
generals  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  inspection,  and  the  colonels  from 
whom  their  information  should  be  in  great  measure  derived.  Upon 
such  reports  alone,  even  now  should  selections  be  made,  if  choice 
is  to  be  above  cavil,  and  fuch  well*digested  testimonies,  as  we  have 
described,  would  be  sufficient  to  silence  any  unfounded  murmurs 
which  might  arise,  and  remove  the  inclination  to  attribute  to  undue 
influences  the  advancement  of  an  officer  thus  chosen. 

Desirable  as  it  is  to  preserve  the  same  class  which  now  forms 
tiie  majority  of  our  officers,  the  present  arrangement  as  to 
purchase  might  be  left  entirely  unaltered  as  regards  the  subalterns 
in  their  advance  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  it  remains  to  consider 
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wliat  degree  of  selection   would  be  advisable  when  the  rank  of 
captain  was  to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  a  fleld-oflficer. 

I  would,  however^  observe  at  this  point  that  notwithstanding  the 
general  rule  of  seniority  and  purchase  in  the  grades  below  that  of 
captain^  an  exception  should  be  made^  as  indeed  has  always  hitherto 
been  the  case  when  practicable^  in  those  instances  where  a  subaltern 
oflBicer  in  time  of  war  has  had  an  opportunity  of  gaining  any  special 
distinction.  In  such  a  case  promotion  ought  to  follow  at  once,  and 
if  there  should  be  no  other  means,  unattached  rank  might  be  given 
with  a  transfer  to  full-pay  on  the  first  opportunity.  A  further 
deviation  where  selection  is  possible  might  perhaps  occasionally  be 
allowed,  in  the  case  of  extraordinary  merit  in  a  subdtem  officer  who 
had  been  promoted  from  the  ranks,  or  in  favoor  of  sone  officers, 
who,  having  obtained  their  commL^^sions  without  purchase  ttoMif(h 
their  acquirements  at  Sandhurst,  have  shown  themselves  in  tht 
course  of  their  regimental  service,  besides  having  given  strict  atten- 
tion to  their  duty,  to  possess  more  than  average  intelligence  and 
ability,  but  who  being  unable  to  purchase  promotion  would  others 
wise  be  passed  over  by  juniors  who  have  large  pecuniary  means. 

Upon  becoming  a  field-officer,  a  much  higher  order  of  qualities 
and  a  different  class  of  efficiency  are  called  into  activity  than  those 
which  were  sufficient  in  a  lower  rank.  In  all  services  this  distinc- 
tion has  been  felt,  and  in  Austria  the  promotion,  which  up  to  the 
rank  of  captain  is  regulated  by  the  colonel  *' proprietor"  of  a 
regiment,  devolves  from  that  grade  upwards  upon  the  highest 
authority  of  the  Army  and  of  the  State  ;  while  in  France,  seieotioB 
is  used  for  the  appointment  to  one-half  of  the  vacant  steps  of 
"  Chef-de-Bataillon,''  instead  of  for  one-third  only,  the  scale  existing 
for  the  grades  of  heutenant,  and  of  captain,  and  this  is  in  time  of 
peace  alone,  while  in  periods  of  war  all  Chefs-de-Bataillon  are 
appointed  by  selection.  These  regulations,  adopted  after  very 
careful  consideration  in  the  two  above-named  armies,  show  the 
different  standard  of  ability  which  it  is  considered  desirable  to 
secure  when  this  responsible  situation  is  to  be  filled  in  their 
regiments;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  our  own,  where 
tlie  situation  is  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance,  the  highest 
military  authority  should  have  the  power  upon  the  basis  of  the 
te:<timonials  we  have  above  referred  to,  to  use  the  power  of  selection, 
or  at  the  least  of  exclusion  from  a  post,  which  may  in  our 
possessions  abroad,  comprise  the  command  of  a  mixed  body  of 
troops,  to  be  exercised,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  in  circumstances 
where  the  highest  qualities  of  character  combined  with  military 
talent  and  knowledge,  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
execution  of  the  undertaking  required. 

A  captain  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  field«officer  in  the  English 
Army,  enters  upon  that  period  of  the  profession  where  real  and 
serious  responsibility  begin,  and  where  tact  and  military  knowledge 
may  be  required  for  his  guidance  in  very  arduous  circumstances. 
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JJlocBB,  wouads^  or  death  may,  and  often  do^  suddenly  remove  from 
activity  those  upon  whom  in  the  first  instance  the  chief  responsi- 
bility  rested,  and  the  officer,  but  lately  a  captain,  finds  his  sphere  of 
ad^ion  to  resemble  in  many  cases  more  nearly  that  of  a  general- 
officer.  It  is  fortunate  if,  by  a  wise  foresight,  an  officer  thus 
titoated  has,  while  in  an  inferior  position,  prepared  himself  for  such 
contaiigencies,  and  that  a  trying  emergency  does  not  find  him 
onequal  to  meet  it.  If  he  has  by  study  and  the  acquisition  of  all 
military  experience  within  his  reach,  while  in  an  inferior  grade, 
rendered  himself  fit  for  duties  above  those  of  his  actual  rank,  the 
moment  is  arrived  at  which  he  may  earn  the  reward  of  his,  perhaps 
unnoticed,  exertions.  Through  them  he  may  at  once  prove  himself 
equal  to  any  situation  however  dangerous,  or  trying,  and  probably 
instead  of  feeling  any  apprehension  upon  the  score  of  his  increased 
responsibility,  he  wHl  be  glad  to  prove  that  he  has  comprehended 
beforehand  the  important  duties  he  migl)t  unexpectedly  be  called 
upon  to  perform,  and  that  they  have  been  the  subject  of  his  study 
and  consideration. 

.  But  on  the  other  hand,  when  officers  who  have  not  thus  an« 
tieipated  the  career  which  lies  before  them,  and  whose  minds 
have  not  advanced  beyond  the  daily  duties  of  an  inferior  grade,  are 
aommoned  to  meet  such  trying  demands  as  we  have  supposed,  on 
powers  which  they  do  not  possess  or  have  omitted  to  exercise,  how 
gr^t  18  the  danger  to  the  public  service  that  a  calamity  may  result, 
which  small  perhaps  in  scale,  may  yet  in  a  distant  country  sensibly 
affect  the  honour  and  prestige  of  England. 

Such  considerations  cannot  but  suggest  how  desirable,  nay  even 
necessary  a  timely  systematic  inquiry  into  the  merits  and  qualifica- 
tiona  of  officers  becomes,  as  they  approach  the  rank  of  field-officers ; 
and  that  upon  it  alone  a  judicious  exercise  of  authority  either  in 
selection  for  promotion,  or  in  exclusion  from  it,  can  at  this  time  be 
founded. 

Even  in  the  English  army,  however,  as  at  present  constituted,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  although  a  regular  system  of  promotion  by 
selection  does  not  exist,  yet  whenever  an  opportunity  offers  of  doing 
justice  to  recognised  superiority  of  talents  and  character,  our  highest 
authorities  gladly  profit  by  it.  There  are,  happily,  occasions, 
especially  in  time  of  war,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Horse 
Guards  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  which  then  more  frequently  occur, 
by  selections  founded  in  a  great  degree  upon  the  fitness  of  the  in- 
dividual chosen.  Such  appointments,  notwithstanding,  are  extremely 
liable  to  cause  discontent,  and  to  be  attributed  to  favour,  unless  the 
merit  of  the  officer  preferred  is  generally  admitted,  and  the  more 
formal  evidence  of  it  which  might  be  afforded  by  a  continued  system 
of  detailed  reports  upon  character  and  ability,  would  be  at  hand  to 
confirm,  and  place  beyond  all  question  the  judgment  of  the  high 
authority  in  whom  the  power  (o  promote  by  choice  might  be 
vested. 
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But  we  can  suppose  it  possible  that  in  time  of  peace  also,  occa* 
sions  might  offer  where  the  Qovemmeiit  coold^  with  fitness^  exert 
its  power^  and  the  funds  in  its  hands^  to  regulate  and  rectify  the 
course  of  promotion  by  purchase  to  grades  above  that  of  Capt^un, 
and  check  the  disadvantages  arising  from  carrying  out  exclusively 
that  system,  combined  with  seniority.  In  a  regiment,  for  instance, 
where  a  senior  Captain  without  tlie  command  of  the  necessary  sum 
for  purchasing,  stands  for  some  time  at  the  head  of  the  list  and  ex* 
prcts  in  vain  the  promotion  which  is  to  give  him  may  be  the  most 
important  of  all  advances  in  his  profession,  while  a  younger,  and 
perhaps  less  meritorious  officer,  finds  it  possible  by  the  aid  of  money 
to  pass  over  his  head  and  become  his  superior  in  rank  in  the  same 
regiment ;  might  not  such  a  case  afford  a  fit  opportunity  for  restrain- 
in  ;4  the  abuse  which  the  system  of  purchase  here  occasions,  by  the 
intervention  of  authority?  The  reserve  fund  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  department,  derived  as  it  is  from  the  sale  of  commissions, 
might  here  be  made  available,  and  the  senior  Captain,  if  entitled  by 
his  services  and  military  character  to  this  favour,  might  be  pro- 
moted through  the  purchase  by  government  of  the  vacant  step. 
Should  his  claim  to  consideration  not  justify  this  exertion  of  patron* 
a^e,  some  officer  of  higher  merit  might  be  selected  elsewhere,  and 
introduced  into  the  regiment  by  the  same  means.  The  details  of 
execution  of  such  measures  offer  difficulties  no  doubt,  and  are 
subject  to  objections;  but  all  the  improvements  introduced  of  late 
years  into  the  army,  roost  of  which  have  been  of  advantage,  and  are 
now  admitted  to  be  necessary  alterations  in  our  system,  have  passed 
through  a  course  of  opposition,  and  have  been  loudly  decried ;  and 
we  would  ask  those  who  advocate  the  general  introduction  of  the 
system  of  selection,  whether  the  difficulties  would  not  be  far  greater 
in  number,  and  of  a  more  complicated  kind  than  any  which  would 
arise  from  a  modified  system,  exercised  in  exceptional  cases  of  whicli 
we  have  suggested  one,  and  proceeded  in  with  that  caution  which 
the  responsibility  of  an  individual,  and  not  that  of  a  system,  is 
calculated  to  ensure. 

It  may  be  said  that  other  motives  than  those  arising  from  the 
merit  of  individuals  would  often  decide  upon  the  selection  of  an 
officer  for  extraordinary  promotion,  and  we  may  freely  admit-  that 
such  would  naturally  from  time  to  time  be  the  case.  Interest,  or 
"  protection"  as  it  is  called  in  the  French  Army,  where  its  influence 
is  well  known,  would  no  doubt  have  its  share  in  our  system  of  pro- 
motion, whatever  it  might  eventually  be ;  and  provided  its  operation 
were  kept  within  moderate  limits,  the  Army,  as  an  engine  of  the 
State,  would  not  be  injured  by  the  circumstance.  The  hi{^her  ranks 
of  that  body  would  acquire  in  this  manner  several  persons  of  great 
social  positions  and  connections,  and  would  thereby  harmonize  more 
completely  with  our  other  institutions.  But  we  imagine  that  the 
s  ifeguards  introduced  by  a  more  searching  and  detailed  report  of 
the   qualifications  of  all  officers  would  be  ^^ufficient  to  ensure  a 
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proper  degree  of  efficiency  in  any  individnal  who  might  be  brought 
forward  through  the  exertion  of  influence. 

Let  OS  further  consider  the  manner  in  which  merits  a  matter  of 
somewhat  Tagae  conjecture  in  our  Army,  can  be  more  clearly  ascer- 
tained, and  the  conviction  of  its  existence  be  brought  homerto  all, 
and  it  is  from  the  French  that  we  must  seek  some  hints  upon  tlie 
subject,  which,  although  they  need  not  lead  us  to  the  adoption  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  system,  may  yet  serve  to  guide  us  in  any 
changes  which  the  force  of  public  opinion  directed  against  some 
existing  inconveniences,  may  render  it  advisable  to  introduce,  and 
which  seem  indispensable  precautions  even  under  the  most  restricted 
exercise  of  the  power  of  selection.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  then, 
in  the  French  Army,  continued  observation  is  carried  on  from  the 
earliest  period  of  the  career  of  an  officer  to  a  very  advanced  one. 
He  is,  as  we  believe,  subjected  during  a  long  course  of  service  to 
the  almost  daily  scrutiny  of  his  powers  and  character,  which  Colonels 
in  command  of  regiments  are  recommended  to  practice.  The  im- 
portance of  the  thorough  efficiency  of  officers  is  more  strongly  felt 
in  an  army  where  young  soldiers  form  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
whole,  and  where  the  most  efficient  sub-officers  are  being  constantly 
removed,  whether  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  officer,  or  by  the 
expiry  of  their  seven  years'  engagement,  and  their  consequent  re- 
tirement from  the  service. 

And  it  is  well  to  call  to  notice  at  this  point,  that  our  Army  has 
of  late  years  been  making  considerable  approaches  to  the  same 
state,  as  that  which  hns  been  lung  establishea  amongst  our  neigh- 
boars  ;  and  that  our  period  of  service  of  ten  years'  duration,  com- 
mencing at  the  age  of  eighteen  (instead  of  twenty,  as  in  France), 
combined  with  our  probable  quicker  expenditure  of  life  in  the 
climates  of  our  Colonie^s,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  re^enlistments, 
will  probably  soon  bring  our  Army  to  an  average  of  age  not  higher 
than  that  of  the  French.  It  has,  consequently,  become  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  us  also,  as  it  was  to  them  at  an  earlier  period 
to  ensure  ine  entire  efficiency  of  the  body  of  officers ;  in  fact  it  is 
a  necessity  which  arises  from  the  alterations  in  our  service,  and  in 
the  consequent  composition  of  our  army,  where  soldiers  have,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  already  served  their  time,  and  may 
claim  their  discharge,  and  that  the  non-commissioned  officers,  who, 
formerly  like  the  soldiers,  were  bound  for  life  to  the  service,  can, 
after  ten  years,  also  withdraw  from  activity ;  it  is  evident  that  the  com- 
position of  that  which  has  become  the  most  permanent  component 
part  of  the  service,  namely,  the  body  of  officers,  becomes  of  far 
greater,  and  indeed  of  the  most  vital  importance. 

In  France,  then,  every  general  officer  who  inspects  a  corps  in  his 
district,  afterwards  lays  before  the  Marshal  in  command  of  the 
great  military  division  in  which  he  is  employed,  for  submission  to 
the  council  of  inspection,  the  results  of  his  own  observations  and 
enquiries,  and  of  nis  discussions  with  the  Colonels  of  regiments,  as 
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to  the  respective  merits  of  the  officers  under  their  command.  In 
these  documents^  the  capability  of  each  officer  is  jadged  in  detail, 
and  his  claims  to  consideration  are  classed  by  the  Council.  With 
so  searching  a  system  as  the  one  described^  and  after  a  long  series 
of  reports  by  the  various  Generals,  under  whose  observations  the 
cour:se  of  the  service  may  have  brought  each  officer,  there  can 
remain  eventually  but  little  doubt  as  to  his  military,  and  other 
qualifications — ^for  general  capacity  is  or  was  also  noted  as  of  im- 
portance. Many  names,  no  doubt,  not  selected  for  merit  alone,  are 
placed  upon  the  tableau  d'avancemeiit  which  is  framed  as  the  results 
of  this  scrutiny ;  but  it  would  be  difficult,  we  must  suppose,  to 
place  an  officer  of  questionable  ability  in  so  enviable  a  position  as  is 
enjoyed  by  those  who  are  registered  on  this  tableau  for  promotion 
by  choice  to  the  higher  grades.  We  may  add  on  this  subject — and 
a  noble  peer  who  expressed  in  Parliament  his  wish  that  physical,  as 
well  as  intellectual,  accomplishments  should  have  their  due  weight 
in  all  examinations  will  be  glad  to  hear  it — that  in  one  service  of 
great  distinction,  the  sheet  on  which  the  various  characteristic  gifts 
of  each  officer  are  recorded,  contains  a  column  devoted  to  reporting 
whether  the  individual  who  is,  as  it  were,  being  analysed,  rides  well 
and  is  a  good  judge  of  a  horse,  merits  which  even  in  the  Infantry, 
of  wliich  it  is  now  the  question,  are  not  to  be  lightly  regarded. 

In  past  years,  the  English  Army  has  often  suffered  from  the  pre- 
sence, in  responsible  situations,  of  officers  whose  only  claim  to  hold 
them  was  that  of  seniority ;  but  it  has  suffered  still  more  severely  from 
the  incapacity  of  those  who,  from  want  of  a  sound  system  of  enquiry 
into  individual  fitness,  have  been  the  objects  of  an  ill-founded  citoice 
— exercised  at  one  time  in  order  to  compensaate  for  earlier  pecuniary 
sacrifice  in  purchasing  promotion,  at  another  arising  from  strong 
social  or  political  exigencies.  In  the  French  Army  there  appears  to 
be  a  great  safeguard  a^^ainst  these  inconveniences,  both  in  their 
system  of  reports,  and  in  the  gradual  diminution  in  each  successive 
rank  of  those  officers  who  are  not  considered  likely  to  fill  the  higher 
commands  with  advantage  to  the  service.  Each  individual  is  classed 
at  an  early  period,  and  from  a  careful  examination  of  what  he  is 
likely  to  turn  out,  he  appears  either  destined  to  be  rapidly  passed  on 
to  the  highest  employments,  or  to  be  retained  in  those  lower  grades 
for  wliich  alone  nature  and  education  appear  to  have  intended  him. 
These  are  great  securities  against  the  appointment  of  inefficient  men 
to  the  higher  employments  in  the  Army.  The  responsibility  of 
many  general  officers,  and  even  of  marshals,  is  involved,  and  what- 
ever may  be  the  pressure  of  those  anxious  to  obtain  the  insertion  of 
their  relations  and  friends  in  the  list  for  promotion,  the  sen:^  of 
this  liability  must  be  a  check  upon  too  great  facility  in  according  so 
important  a  privilege. 

In  the  English  Army,  on  the  other  hand,  in  earlier  days  no  such 
security  for  the  efficiency  of  officers;  and  their  fitness  to  be  employed 
in  the  higher  grade,  did  exist ;    but  it  must  be  thankfully  ackuov- 
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kdged  that  many  regulations  have  latterly  mach  improved  oar 
calibre  as  a  military  body^  and  gaarded  qs  against  so  freqaent  an 
exposure  to  failure  or  disaster.  Education  and  examination  upon 
entrance  into  the  service^  as  well  as  upon  promotion^  the  voice  of 
public  opinion  judiciou4y  attended  to,  and  the  assurance  which  the 
establishment  of  the  Staff  College  gives  us  of  always  posse:^sing  in 
our  line  regiments  a  certain  number  of  scientifically  educated 
officers,  are  great  ameliorations,  and  fitted  to  gnard  us  against  the 
recurrence  of  former  abuses.  But  something  yet  remains  to  be 
done ;  and  we  would  venture  to  say,  that  having  raised  the  tone  of 
the  Army  by  enacting  sufficient  education  as  a  condition  for  enter- 
iiig  it,  we  may  siill  farther  improve  its  character  by  controlling,  as 
much  can  be  done  by  the  interference  of  authority,  any  abuse  of  the 
purchase  system,  and  by  a  much  more  exact  scrutiny  into,  and 
record  of,  the  merits  and  capacity  of  each  officer.  The  knowledge 
that  such  a  document  existed,  in  which  each  individual  stood  alone, 
noted  with  his  gifts  and  merits,  as  well  as  with  his  defects,  would 
fasve  gatiwmiinaiy  influeaoe  upon  the  condact  of  alL  It  is  the 
knowledge  that  testimony  was  borne  to  positive  qualities  which 
would  excite  emulation ;  while  the  mere  noting  those  whose  conduct 
has  been  the  most  to  blame,  where  many  have  been  remiss,  can  act 
no  further  than  to  warn  against  the  excess  of  negligence  and  mis- 
conduct those  who  are  the  most  disposed  to  fall  into  it. 

As  a  preliminary  step,  then,  towards  the  limited  exercise  of  selec- 
tion in  individual  cases,  a  more  detailed  enquiry  into  the  fitness  of 
all  officers  is  highly  desirable.  Let  the  careless  and  incapable  feel 
tliat  their  deficiencies  are  noted ;  but,  above  all,  let  those  who  by 
general  attainments,  as  well  as  by  their  military  knowledge,  testify 
to  the  care  bestowed  in  fitting  them  for  a  higher  sphere  than  that 
afforded  by  subaltern  employments  in  the  army,  be  well  assured 
that  their  acquirements  are  not  overlooked,  but  are  recorded  as 
fitti}ig  them  to  be  classed  in  a  superior  categoiy ;  and  eventually, 
when  selection  may  be  possible,  being  considered  the  eligible  sub- 
jects for  that  privilege.  .  The  testimony,  year  by  year,  of  command- 
ing officers,  controlled  and  verified  by  various  inspecting  general:^, 
and  by  the  final  supervision  of  the  Horse  Guards,  would  not  fail  to 
remove  nearly  all  that  is  invidious  from  the  exercise  of  selection ; 
producing,  as  it  would  do  gradually,  a  clas;$ification  which  would  be 
in  time  a^dmitted  to  exist,  by  the  force  of  many  concurring  proofs, 
in  the  minds  of  all. 

But  the  difficult  question  presents  itself  as  to  how  vacancies  are 
to  be  obtained  for  officers  thus  selected,  so  long  as  a  system  of 
purchase  exists  regimentally,  any  interruption  of  which  would 
greatly  derange  the  prospects  entertained  beforehand  by  the  officers. 

The  circumstances  of  regiments,  with  regard  to  the  power  of 
purchase  amongst  the  various  members  of  it,  differ  extremely  ; 
eitlier  from  the  general  permanent  character  of  the  corps,  which 
generally  contains  wealthy  men,  or  from  momentary  circumstancei. 
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In  some  cases,  where  the  majority  consists  of  those  who  are  devoid 
of  pecuniary  resources  themselves,  and  without  the  support  of 
wealthy  relatives,  it  is  often  the  case  that  some  young  captain,  who 
has  risen  thus  far;  and  contemplates  still  further  promotion  by  the 
agency  of  purchase,  will  pass  over  the  heads  of  older  and  more 
meritorious  officers,  and  obtain  a  majority  to  which  his  only  claim 
may  be  that  which  money  confers.  To  aggravate  the  matter,  be 
may  be  one  who  has  no  long  connection  with  the  regiment  in  which 
he  is  to  occupy  this  high  and  responsible  situation,  hot  may  have 
entered  it  by  exchange  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  his  money- 
capital  available  for  his  rapid  advancement.  Nothing,  surely,  bat 
the  force  of  habit  could  reconcile  any  body  of  men  to  so  objection- 
able a  proceeding ;  and  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  justify  the 
reproach  of  commercial  tendencies  than  the  circumstance  of  money 
thus  insuring  the  certain,  and  often  the  sole,  access  to  military  rank. 

In  such  a  case,  then,  as  the  above,  and  in  some  others,  as  for 
instance  that  of  a  regiment  being  in  bad  order,  the  abuse  of  the 
practice  of  purchase  in  general  by  the  exaction  of  exorbitant  sums, 
&c.,  it  would  appear  feasible  for  the  Government  and  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief to  intervene ;  and  without  too  direct  an  exertion  of 
anthority,  which  can  be  easily  eluded,  to  check  the  ordinary  appli- 
cation of  the  system,  and  to  adopt  selection  for  the  individual  case 
before  them.  It  may  be  reasonably  objected  to  any  extensive  pro- 
ject for  doing  away  with  the  purchase  of  grades  above  that  of 
captain  ;  that  the  vested  interests  in  these  commissions  are  of  too 
great  value  to  be  acquired  by  the  Government,  and  that  it  is  conse- 
quently deterred  from  entering  more  deeply  into  the  consideration 
of  a  change,  which  can  be  only  the  result  of  a  great  sacrifice  of 
money,  and  the  effects  of  which  can  scarcely  be  ascertained  before- 
hand. 

But  by  the  mode  here  contemplated,  there  seems  to  be  a  possi- 
bility both  of  gradually  diminishing  the  practice  of  purchase  when- 
ever a  rank  above  that  of  captain  is  to  be  obtained  by  it ;  and  also, 
as  we  would  hope,  of  suppressing  the  abuse  long  struggled  against 
in  vain  by  our  military  authorities,  of  paying  fancy  prices  for  pro- 
motion  to  the  higher  grades.  Whenever  cases,  such  as  those 
referred  to  above,  might  occur,  namely  the  want  of  means  amongst 
the  senior  captains  of  any  regiment  to  purchase  promotion,  and  the 
prospect  of  some  much  younger  officer  obtaining  the  majority  by 
purchase  over  their  heads,  we  submit  that  the  Government  might 
Itself  interfere,  and  by  constituting  itself  the  purchaser  of  the  grade 
to  be  acquired,  at  the  regulation  price,  place  itself  in  a  position  to 
bestow  this  piece  of  promotion,  by  a  selection  founded  either  upon 
merit  recorded  in  the  way  we  have  indicated,  or  upon  long  and 
valuable  services.  The  commission  thus  acquired  by  the  State 
would  be  removed  from  future  liability  to  sale ;  and  it  might  be 
understood,  that  in  all  regiments  Government  would  reserve  to 
itself  the  right  of  purchasing,  at  the  regulation  price,  a  majority,  or 
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any  higher  step,  which  it  might  be  learnt  was  for  sale.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  recollection  of  this  power  on  tlie  p.irt  of  the 
State  beins^  in  existence,  would  check  the  immense  advance  often 
demanded  upon  the  regulation  price  of  commissions,  by  which  the 
promotion  of  many  deserving  officers  is  at  times  seriously  retarded^ 
if  not  altogether  impeded. 

The  reserve  fund,  which  the  public  understands  to  have  arisen 
from  sums  retained  by  the  Government  upon  the  sale  of  commis- 
sions, permitted  to  officers  who  had  acquired  them  without  purchase, 
eoald  not  perhaps  be  better  employed  than  bj  aiding  in  this  manner 
the  promotion  of  those  officers,  deserving  either  from  seniority,  or 
from  recognised  merit  of  advancement  in  the  service.  The  career 
of  many  a  valuable  officer  would  thus  be  forwarded  which  might 
otherwise  be  cut  short  for  want  of  funds  ;  while  from  this  partial 
application  of  promotion  by  selection,  and  by  controlling  the  abuses 
of  the  purchase  system,  some  useful  experience  might  be  gained  for 
future  guidance,  should  more  general  measures  become  hereafter 
desirable.  These  government  commissions  would,  in  some  degree, 
resemble  scholarships  at  the  universities,  except  that  they  would  be 
the  reward  of  services  rendered,  or  of  merit  which  would  do  credit 
to  the  profession  ;  and  we  can  conceive  no  endowment  more  grati- 
fying to  the  feelings  of  a  deserving  officer,  nor  more  conducive  to  his 
substantial  interests. 

It  has  not  been  the  object  of  these  remarks  to  advocate  the 
abolition  of  purchase,  or  the  introduction  of  a  general  system  of 
selection  into  the  English  Army,  but  rather,  in  case  the  public  voice 
should  hereafter  urge  a  modification  of  the  practices  which  have 
long  existed  amongst  us,  and  have  often  been  accompanied  by  con- 
sequences prejudicial  to  the  service,  to  point  out  in  this  most 
difficult  subject  some  measures  by  which,  it  is  submitted,  the  abuses 
and  the  extent  of  promotion  by  purchase  might  be  diminished,  and 
the  exercise  of  selection  for  merit,  or  of  exclusion  from  promotion 
for  unfitness  or  incompetency,  be  freed  from  all  that  now  renders 
them  so  invidious  and  liable  to  misconstruction,  as  to  be  declared 
impracticable.  With  strong  limitations  and  checks  upon  the  custom 
of  purchase,  and  more  latitude  granted  for  the  advancement  out  of 
the  usual  course,  and  by  selection,  of  meritorious  officers,  we  might, 
it  is  hoped,  retain  the  groundwork  now  subsisting  of  promotion  in 
our  Army,  and  avoid  the  complete  revolution  in  the  composition  of 
the  body  of  English  officers,  which  any  sweeping  change,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  French  system,  would  in  all  probability  ere  long  effect. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  GREENWICH  HOSPITAL,    NAVAL 
WIDOWS'  PENSIONS,    AND  NAVAL  RETIREMENT. 

(SUGOSSTED  BT  TlUSTBAK.) 

Included  in  the  improyements  in  Naval  Affaire  by  the  present 
Naval  Administration,  those  in  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Establish- 
ment— Naval  Officers'  Widow's  pensions  and  the  extensive  Naval 
retirement — are  the  most  prominent  and  valuable ;  and  the  object 
of  pointing  out  their  beneficial  working  is,  that  those  and  the  other 
improvements  are  not  perfected  for  the  want  of  some  one  essential 
point  to  complete  their  acknowledged,  becaose  proved  advantages, 
not  only  to  the  recipients  pensioned,  or  retired,  but  for  the  practical 
and  smooth  working  of  the  Naval  advancement,  system,  and  economy 
throughout  the  various  degrees. 

The  increase  of  Naval  Officers'  Greenwich  Out  Pensions,  is  one 
of  the  greatci^t  boons  to  veterans  in  old  wars  and  protracted  service 
that  has  emanated  from  the  Admiralty.  From  the  surplus  revenue 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  their  Lordships  have  been  enabled  to 
increase  the  number  of  "  Out  pensions"  to  the  executive  officers 
now  entitled  thereto,  and  to  add  flag-officers  from  the  Active  List, 
as  well  as  paymasters  and  warrant  officers,  who  are  to  be  equally 
eligible  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  rewards  granted  for  merit  in 
duties  zealously  and  faithfully  performed  in  sdl  the  vicissitudes  of 
warfare,  weather  and  climate*. 

The  "  Service  Pensioned  List,  A."  to  be  increased  from  fourteen 
to  twenty,  by  selection  from  the  active  Flag-List,  will  increase  the 
vacancies  for  the  promotion  of  the  senior  captains  to  rear-admirals, 
respectively  on  the  Active,  Reserved,  and  Retired  Lists — a  stream 
of  promotion  which  will  annually  raise  the  average  number  of 
nine  active  captains  to  invigorate  the  Active  Flag-List,  and  give  a 
competent  reward  to  those  elevated  to  the  Reserved  Flag- List  "  B," 
and  to  the  Reserved  List  "T"  of  1st  August,  1860,  and  9th  July, 
1864,  and  circulate  more  substantive  promotion  among  the  Active 
List  of  flag  officers. 

The  captains'  out  pensions,  £80  each,  are  to  be  increased 
from  ten  to  sixteen ;  the  commanders'  j£65  each,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-four ;  the  lieutenants',  j£50  each,  from  fifty  to  eighty-four; 
and  the  masters',  klso  j£50  each,  from  fifteen  to  twenty. 

We  have  long  since  exercised  our  pen  in  suggesting  the  increase 
of  these  pensions,  which,  with  the  half-pay  or  retired  pay  of  those 
officers  will  realise  a  competency  for  enjoyment,  and  enable  them  to 
pull  one  foot  out  of  the  half-pay  grave,  and  pace  their  garden 
quarter-deck  with  professional  pleasure;  whereas  those  officers  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  who  possessed  free  quarters  and  allowances — 
with  half-pay  in  addition  to  the  Hospital  salaries — kept  up  ap- 
pearances by  "  swaying  away  on  all  top  ropes,"  so  that  when  called 
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aloft  by  thai  sweet  little  cherab^  their  widows  and  orphan  daughters 
had  not  a  fraction  in  their  possession  to  pay  the  funeral  ei^penses 
and  the  monroing  bills.  Hence  the  Admiralty  judgment  in  break- 
ing up  the  establishment  of  "in-door  pensioners/'  who  lived  in 
splendonr,  bot  died  in  misfortune,  in  order  to  distribute  the  value 
of  their  greater  pensions  and  compensations  into  smaller  pensions  to 
those  warriors  in  half-pay  retreat  from  the  fashionable  worlds  to 
to  enjoy  their  wine  and  walnuts — "O'er  all  the  ills  o'  life 
Tictorious/* 

Yarions  opinions  were  expressed,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
by  ex-First  fjords — ^naval  orators-— and  anonymous  writers  against 
the  Greenwich  Hospital  Bill,  but  which  we  supported  in  squib  and 
cracker  style,  because  of  its  equity  in  creating  a  greater  number  of  Out 
Pensions  to  reward  the  war  services  of  the  veteran  officers,  seamen, 
and  marines,  and  in  decreasing  the  expenses  of  that  Naval  Estab- 
lishment.  This  reduction  of  expenditure  will  enable  the  Admiralty, 
we  trust,  to  equalise  the  pensions  of  the  widows  of  those  officers 
retired  from  broadsiding  battles  and  blockading  duties,  with  those 
of  the  widows  of  officers  reared  in  peace  services,  which  are  those  of 
yatching,  being  harboured  in  winter — sky-sail  and  royal  sailing  in 
summer,  from  one  port  to  another  for  healthful  variety  in  a  change 
of  scene  and  beauty.  They  know  not  the  satiety  of  monthly  salt 
junk,  nor  "  toujours  des  perdrix/' 

PenaoDB  p«r  ann. 

Widows  of  captains,   "  U ''  List,  promoted  from  the 
commanders'  List  .  •  .  •  .     j£75 

Widows  of  masters  on  the  rank  of  captain,  if  above 
three  years'  standing    .  .  •  •  •     j£90 

Widows  of  masters  if  under  three  years'  standing        .      <£80 

Widows  of  masters  promoted  to  staff-commanders        •     j£80 

Widows  of  master-captains  and  staff-commanders  are  pensioned 
higher  than  the  widows  of  post-captains  I  because  an  Act  of 
Parliament  knocked  away  the  **  post"  from  the  captains,  and  an 
Order  in  Council  manufactured  out  of  the  ^'  post"  a  staff  for  the 
masters  promoted  to  staff-commanders.  However,  to  be  just,  their 
Lordships  promoted  the  reserved  lieutenants — those  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  the  lieutenants,  Knights  of  Windsor,  to  the  retired 
rank  of  commander,  which  lowered  the  ''  staffs"  again  to  executive 
command.  Surely  then,  their  Lordships  will  be  equally  just  to  raise 
the  pensions  of  the  widows  of  the  late  *'  post"  captains,  promoted 
from  the  commanders'  List  to  the  scale  of  the  widows  of  the  new- 
fangled and  spangled  captains  retired  from  the  masters'  List. 

Pardon  this  digression,  but  the  "  toujours  des  perdrix"  reminded 
OS  of  our  Widows'  Bights,  so  '^  Greenwich^  ho  I     once  more. 

No  true  scene  of  sailor's  joy  and  exultation,  equalled  that  of  the 
Greenwich  pensioners  in  their  exodus  from  the  monastic  hospital, 
since  Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Pallas  towed  a  ''  gallooner"  into  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  dollar  laden.  Three  ensigns  flaunted  from  the  Pallas's 
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roast-heads,  and  gold  candlesticks,  five  feet  high,  stood  on  the 
tracks.  The  free  railway  tickets  in  front  of  the  pensioners'  hats, 
for  man,  bed,  bag,  and  baggage  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
were  the  gold  pass-notes  at  their  mast-heads;  the  fourteen  shillings 
a-week  pension,  the  silver  treasure  in  their  tobacco  poaches  ;  and 
their  hearts'  content,  at  the  sh'pping  of  their  moorings  from 
Greenwich  tier,  was  exultingly  expressed  by  nine  hundred  sea  voices, 
"Three  cheers,  my  brave  boys,  for  we  are  homeward  bound!'' 
The  present  Quarterly  Navy  List  gives  the  promotion  and 
position  of  the  executive  officers  retired  from  Greenwicli  Hospital 
on  their  respective  Retired  Lists.  The  Lieutenant-Governor,  Blear- 
Admiral  Sir  Stephen  Lushington,  K.C.B.,  was  promoted  to  Vice- 
Admiral,  1st  October,  1865,  and  on  the  foUowinji^  2nd  December, 
to  Admiral  on  the  Reserved  List.  Admiral  Sir  VVatkin  Owen 
Pell  and  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Richards,  K.G.B.,  Commissioners  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  also  to  the  Reserved  List.  Captain  W.  C. 
Aid  ham,  C.B.,  is  retired  to  the  "  T"  List  of  Retired  Captains,  and  will 
rise  to  promotion  by  seniority  to  the  "  T ''  List  of  Flag  Officers. 
Brevet  Retired  Captain  Henry  Parker,  Commander  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  was  promoted  to  the  "  U  ^^  List  of  Retired  Captains,  a 
merited  promotion  as  his  Commander's  Commission  is  dated  27ih 
June,  1814.  Here  are  the  promotions  of  the  commander,  the 
captain,  and  the  flag  officers  retired  from  their  respective  posts  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  three  lieu- 
tenants of  the  Hospital — Brevet  Retired  Commanders  John  Pollard, 
Thomas  Williams,  and  William  Valentine  Lee — have  been  kept 
from  their  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Commander  on  the  "  W"  List 
by  mere  oversight,  which  will  no  doubt  be  rectified  by  their 
Lordships,  as  no  Order  in  Council  is  required.  Retired  Commander 
John  Pollard,  on  the  "P  ''  List — Lieutenant,  14  November,  1806 
— may  probably  be  now  promoted  to  the  "  O''  List  of  Retired 
Commanders,  by  seniority,  on  which  there  are  two  vacancies;  but 
by  the  recent  precedent  of  the  superior  officers  in  the  Hospital, 
having  been  promoted,  or  retired  on  superior  lists,  the  proper  lis^ 
by  comparison,  of  commanders  to  which  these  three  Lieutenaois 
of  the  Hospital  are  entitled  on  their  retirement,  is  that  of  the  "  W" 
List,  and  not  the  "  F'  List  of  brevet  retired  commanders,  from 
which  they  were  removed  to  the  separate  list  of  the  Hospital 
establishment  on  their  appointments  to  it  as  lieutenants.  It, 
therefore,  could  not  be  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty  to  retire 
them  on  a  junior  list  when  their  appointments  were  abolished. 

Admiral  Sir  James  Alexander  Gordon,  G.C.B.,  has  his  name 
removed  from  the  separate  Hospital  List  to  that  of  the  Reserved 
List  of  Admirals,  but  he  yet  heads  the  List  as  Governor  of  Green* 
wich  Hospital,  and  this  title  of  Naval  honour  could  be  kept  in  per- 
petuity were  his  successor  to  head  the  List  as  Honorary  Governor 
instead  of  "  Visitor,*'  the  cognomen  of  the  gentleman  who  visits  a 
jad  or  workhouse.  This  is  the  one  essential  point  wanted  to 
perfect  the  working  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  Bill.   qqJ^ 
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The  widows  of  Naval  officers  gratefully  acknowledge  the  boon 
partially  restored  to  them  hy  the  present  Admiralty,  which  was 
heartlessly  withdrawn  from  them  by  Sir  James  Graham,  .although 
he,  as  First  Lord,  in  some  measures  effected  great  Naval  Reform* 
Here  is  a  boon  to  the  Naval  officers'  widows,  whicli  for  generations 
was  withheld  from  them,  when  their  Military  sisters  in  bereavement 
were  possessed  of  its  enjoyment. 

"  I  St.  Widows'  Pensions. — ^The  pensions  of  all  widows  shall 
commence  from  the  day  following  that  to  which  their  husbands 
died.  •  •  .  instead  of  from  the  first  day  of  the  month  following 
that  in  which  their  husbands  died.     .     *' 

This  boon  extracts  the  first  sting  of  widowhood's  privation,  as  it 
provides  for  the  widow's  maintenance  from  the  day  after  her 
husband's  death.  Previous  Boards  left  the  widow  penniless  until 
"  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  that  to  which  her  husband 
died."  Hence  she  was  deprived,  in  many  instances,  of  her  pension 
from  one  to  thirty  days,  for  except  her  husband  died  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  she  could  not  commence  her  pension  from  the 
day  following  that  to  which  her  husband  died. 

The  Military  and  Marine  officers  for  these  last  thirty  years,  have 
questioned,  whether  it  has  been  fair-play  for  Tristram,  in  The  United 
Service  Magazine,  and  Naval  and  Military  Gazette,  to  persistingly 
draw  comparisons  between  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
either  Service,  but  have  lately  assented  with  fraternal  feelinar,  that 
he  IS  justified  in  not  laying  down  his  pen  until  the  Navy's  Wrongs 
are  squared  with  the  Army's  Rights.  Was  it  not  the  poignant 
wrong,  for  the  country  to  deprive  the  Navy's  widows  of  the  equal 
right  due  to  the  Army's  Widows  P 

Naval  officers'  widows  are  now  on  equality  as  to  receipt  of  their 
pensions  from  the  day  after  their  husband's  death  with  the  widows 
of  Military  officers  and  the  amount  of  pensions  according  to  their 
husbands'  military  rank  at  their  death,  if  they  were  on  the  Active 
Lists,  or  retired  from  the  Active  Lists  after  June  14,  1863. 

The  pensions  of  widows  of  naval  instructors,  and  chief-guniiers, 
boatswains,  and  carpenters  of  the  Royal  Navy  have  been  increased 
by  Order  in  Council  of  July  Ist,  1864. 

"A  widow  remarrying,  after  June  11th,  1863,  will  have  her 
pension  suspended,  hut  in  the  event  of  her  again  becoming  a  widow, 
her  pension  may  be  restored." 

The  present  Admiralty  have  thus  as^unged  the  afflicted  heart  of 
the  Naval  officer's  widow,  which  the  late  Sir  James  Graham  broke, 
or  sorrowed  for  a  series  of  years ;  but  their  Lordships'  scale  of 
pensions  to  Naval  officers'  widows  is  replete  with  honey  to  the 
ma-<er-captain»'  widows,  and  with  bitterness  to  those  of  the  retired 
captains  promoted  from  the  commanders'  Active  List,  under  Order 
in  Council,  1st  August,  1860,  as  previously  compared.  Admiral 
Sir  Frederick  Grey,  Kear- Admiral  the  Hon.  James  R.  Dru-nmond, 
and  the  ftight   Hon    Lord  Clarence  Pairet,  could  not  honour  the 
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hauling  down  of  their  Admiralty   flags,  for  commands  afloat^  in  a 

higher  degree,  than  in  union  with  the  other  distinguished  membon 

of  the  Board  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  on  the  £90  and  £80  scale  of 

widows*  pensions,  with  the  widows  of  the  junior  retired  captains  on 

the  "  U"  List,  that  their  cruse  of  oil  may  not  fail  to  flow  of  equal 

value,  to  that  so  liberally  poured  out  by  their  Lordships  hands  into 

the  cups  of  the  widows  of  the   masters,  retired  with  the  rank  of 

retired  captain,   under  Order  in   Council,  28th  February,  1855. 

But  my  Lords  will  perfect  their  improved  scale  of  Naval  widows' 

pensions,  and  not  leave  to  their  successors  to  perform  this  one  act 

of  justice  to  the  junior  retired  captains'  widows. 

Per  annimi. 

The  master-captains  receive  masters'  out-pensions  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  •  •  .  .      ^50 

Commanders  promoted  to  captains  on  the  "  U''  List, 
commanders'  out  pensions  ....      £65 

But  widows    of  master-captains,  above  three  years' 
standing  ......      <£90 

„        „        „  Under  three  years'  standing    .      £80 

Whilst  widows  of  captains  from  the  commander's  List, 
if  above  three  years'  standing     .  .  •  .      £75 

,,        „         „         If  under  three  years'  standing    .      £75 

Widows  of  captains  retired  "  slap-bang"  from  the  masters'  list 
in  June,  1861,  £50  per  annum— in  September,  1861,  £90  and 
£80 ;  but  the  .i^ddows  of  the  "  U"  captains,  promoted  from  the 
commanders'  list  still  remain  with  the  minor  pension  £75  per 
annum. 

No  doubt  "  comparisons  are  odious," 
If  to  good,  they  are  victorious. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Executive 
Officers,  in  their  memorials  for  redress  of  grievances,  did  not 
select  the  classes  who  had  cases  of  hardship  in  their  existence  on 
the  miserable  pittance  of  the  old  scale  of  half-pay,  like  those  on  the 
junior  list  of  the  "  H.  I.  K."  captains.  The  singular  position  of 
those  meritorious  veterans — particularly  those  promoted  from  the 
commanders'  list,  under  Order  in  Council  of  lOtb  August,  1840, 
which  included  those  who  were  commanders — the  senior,  T.  0. 
Hewes,  August,  1811 ;  the  junior,  W.  Woodley,  March,  1816. 
Those  retired  captains,  on  10s.  6d.  per  diem,  of  whom  remain  thirty- 
seven,  who  were  commanders  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Algiers, 
excited  the  sympathy  of  their  Lordships  and  we  have  reason  t^ 
believe  their  condition  would  have  been  ameliorated  by  granting  to 
the  first  fifty — which  now  include  Captain  Matthew  ;Liddoo> 
Commander,  of  November,  1821 — twelve  and  sixpence  a-day,  and 
the  remainder  eleven  shillings ;  the  half-pay  of  lieutenant-colonels, 
to  succeed  to  the  higher  scale  of  retired-pay  as  vacancies  occur. 
However,  the  inopportune,  and  prodigious  "protest"  of  the 
"  F.  G."  captains,  promoted  from  the  commanders'  list  to  captains' 
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reserved  half-pay^  *^  capsized  the  binacleand  all^'  of  their  Lordships' 
intention^  to  amend  the  half-pay  of  any  one  class  on  the  Baser ved 
and  Retired  Lists.  And  their  Lordships  were  right.  The  word 
protest  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  vocabulary  of  Naval  Discipline. 

The  memorial  of  the  junior  captains  on  reserved  half-pay  was 
drawn  out  according  to  the  sure  game  of  ''  a  bird  in  the  hand  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush/'  We  shall  continue  to  receive  the  increase 
of  extra  pay  for  sea-time  and  mate's  compensation,  which  increases 
from  three  pence  to  six  shillings  and  three  pence  a-day  our  present 
reserved  pay  ten  shillings  and  sixpence,  but  we  "  protest"  in  not 
rising  to  the  active  captains'  increase  of  half-pay  in  general,  and 
hereafter  by  seniority  to  the  rank  of  flag-officers  and  twenty-five 
shillings  per  diem. 

Now  for  one  step  from  the  sublimity  of  the  "  F.  O."  captains' 
*'  protest"  to  the  ridiculart/y  of  the  petition  of  the  Royal  Marine 
corporals  of  the  Chatham  division,  who  signed  their  names  to  their 
characteristic  petition,  as  stiff  as  crowbars,  and  were  as  respectful  as 
postmen  for  Christmas  boxes.  "  To  the  Right  Honourable  our 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  your  Lordships' 
honours  will  be  pleased  to  raise  our  non-commissioned  pay  from 
Is.  6d.  and  Is.  4a.  a-day,  according  to  our  respective  classes,  to 
that  of  our  equals,  the  second-class  petty  officers  in  our  Most 
Glorions  Majesty,  the  King's  fleet,  that  is  to  say,  the  captains  of 
the  fore-castle,  captains  of  the  tops  and  after-guard,  who  are 
recompensed  with  Is.  8d.  a-day — these  captains'  pay  being  in 
excess  of  the  corporals'  by  two  pence  and  four  pence  a-day — and 
as  in  daty  bound,  your  Lordships'  petitioners  will  ever  pray  for 
your  Honours'  long  life,  and  chorus  up  with  heart  and  voice, 
*God  save  the  King!'" 

The  memorial  of  those  reserved  captains,  who  were  never  com- 
missioned to  the  active  captains'  list,  and  the  petition  of  the 
Chatham  corporals  of  Marines  are  pigeon-holed  in  the  Admiralty, 
as  rare  curiosities  of  a  Naval  protest  and  a  Marine  petition.  The 
coporals'  non-commissioned  respect  to  their  Lordships  is  a  reflection 
on  the  reserved  post-captains'  commissioned  protest. 

That  protest  was  a  Naval  blow  to  a  general  redress  of  grievances. 
The  joint-stock  bubble  of  admirals,  captains,  commanders,  and 
lieotenants  burst,  numerous  subscribers  saved  their  cash  in  their 
parses,  and  the  accounts  were  closed  to  the  discomfiture  of  the 
fieverend  Secretary  of  the  Committee,  whose  names  cannot  now 
be  purchased  for  love  or  money,  to  be  framed  and  glased  in  remem- 
brance of  their  tact  and  discernment,  their  judgment  and  impar* 
tiality  in  the  memorializing  for  increase  of  their  own  pay,  leaving 
out  that  of  the  sub-lieutenauts  and  midshipmen,  too  insignificant 
for  consideration. 

These  satirical  hitt  are  made  at  the  protest  only,  a  Naval 
historical  fact,  not  at  the  claims  to  higher  retired  pay  of  the 
meritorious    officers   who   were   selected   for  promotion  from  the 
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commanders'  Active  List  for  zealous  and  faithfal  services,  as  proved 
by  the  great  majority  decorated  with  war  medals — three  pensioned 
for  wounds  and  ten  in  receipt  of  Out  Pensions.  The:«e  Oat  Pensions 
to  officers  generally^  on  the  extension  of  the  List,  could  be  appro- 
priately termed,  *'  Service  Pensions/' 

Many  of  the  "  F.  G/'  captains  would  participate  in  the  increase 
of  retired-pay — were  the  commanders'  sea-time  reduced  from 
twenty  to  eighteen  years,  and  the  Coast-Quard  time  increased  from 
one-third  to  half,  which,  we  believe,  was  in  contemplation  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  which,  we  trust,  is  yet  in  abeyance,  as  the  estimate 
of  the  expense  has  long  been  prepared,  for  that  undoubted  act  of 
justice  to  those  retired  previous  to  July,  1884,  by  granting  half 
Coast-Ouard  time  to  officers  retiring  after  that  date. 

Our  esteemed  brother  officers  might  bear  in  mind  that,  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  men,  or  lords,  to  be  Parliamentarily,  or  newspaperly 
badgered,  hence  a  scientific  officer  and  experienced  seaman  has 
been  run  to  half-pay  earth. 

The  turret-squabbles  of  Captain  Coles 

Made  holes  in  his  jacket- 
He  would  squabble  on,  till  he  made  holes 
In  his  full-pay  pocket.* 

There  is  not  a  period  in  British  Naval  History  in  which  a  boon 
was  granted  to  the  Navy,  equal  to  that  of  the  Naval  Betirement  of 
1st  August,   1860.     It  extended  promotion  and  increase  of  half- 

Eay  to  the  captains,  commanders  and  lieutenants  on  the  Active  List, 
y  the  retiring,  of  the  superfluous  number  of  the  veteran:?.  There 
are  certainly  some  anomalies  and  unfairnes:^  in  the  scheme  of 
August,  1860,  and  its  amendment  of  the  9th  July,  1864,  which 
bear  hadly  against  many  individuals,  yet,  most  generally,  it  lias 
created  satisfaction  by  its  increased  retired-pay  and  promotive 
honour.  Did  the  hoary-headed  commanders  and  lieutenants  evn 
contemplate,  that,  by  their  sea-lime  in  those  ranks,  and  with  mate's 
time,  reckoned  after  the  first  two  years  of  their  passing  for  lieu- 
tenants, they  would  retire,  by  long  sea  services,  or  sea-time,  upon 
more  than  full-pay,  with  a  step  in  rank  and  increased  widows' 
pensions,  and  are  further  to  be  rewarded,  if  eligible  by  sea-time  and 
services,  with  the  increase  of  "  Out  Pensions  ?" 

The  Captains'  Active  List  being  reduced  from  850  to  300,  those 
officers,  if  above  mediocrity,  are  nearly  certain  of  employment,  and 
the  increase  of  their  full-pay  will  buoy  them  over  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  agency,  when  harboured  on  half-pay.  They  now  increase 
their  half-pay  from  10s.  6d.  to  12s.  6d.  in  five  years — and  to 
14s.  6d.  in  deven  years — whereas  previous  to  August,  1860,  they 
did  not  obtain  the  first  increase  before  eight  and  a  half  years,  and  the 
second  one  under  fifteen  years. 

The  commanders  increase  their  half-pay  from  8s.  6d.  to  10s.,  in 
less  than  six  years,  but  not  less  than  thirteen  years  previous  to  August, 
*  Vide  "  Standard."  3rd  February,  1866. 
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1860.  The  number  of  commanders  actually  employed  is  considerably 
increased^  the  List  having  been  reduced  from  450  to  400. 

The  Lieutenants^  List  having  also  been  reduced — and  but  com- 
paratively few  on  half-pay — the  new  rates  of  half-pay  are  increased 
from  48.,  5s.,  Os.,  7s.  to  8s.  6d.,  according  to  sea-time  from  under 
3  to  12  years'  complete  ^ea-time.  Before  the  reduction  of 
their  Active  List  in  August,  1860,  by  the  retirement  of  the  "old 
buffers,''  they  did  not  attain  the  6s.  list  under  eighteen  years,  nor 
the  7  s.  list  under  forty-five  years.  The  Senior  Lieutenant,  and  Brevet 
Commander  A.  Woodward  on  the  "  F'  List,  2l8t  of  March,  1812, 
has  been  fifty-four  years,  if  now  promoted,  to  the  "C  Retired 
List  of  commanders,  1816,  before  he  obtains  88.  6d.  per  diem. 

After  these  observations,  we  may  return  to  the  essential  points 
which  would  materially  add  to  the  advantages  of  the  Admiralty 
measures. 

An  "  honorary  governor"  henceforth  to  head  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  Establishment,  though  by  Act  of  Parliament  termed 
"  Visitor,''  and  his  duties  confined  to  that  office  only. 

Brevet  commanders  I.  Pollard,  T.  Williams,  and  W.  V.  liCe,  to 
be  removed  from  the  *'  P"  List  of  Retired  Lieutenants  to  the  "  W" 
List  of  Retired  Commanders,  as  their  superiors  on  retiring  from 
Greenwich  Hospital  were  promoted,  or  retired,  to  superior  lists. 

The  pensions  of  the  widows  of  the  "  U  "  captains  promoted  from 
the  Commanders'  Active  List,  under  Order  in  Council,  1860,  to  be 
raised  to  the  scale  of  pensions,  granted  to  the  captains  retired  from 
the  Masters'  List. 

And  the  commanders'  maximum  sea-time  for  retirement  be 
reduced  from  twenty  to  eighteen  years,  and  the  Coast-Guard  sea- 
time  for  commanders  and  lieutenants,  retired  under  Order  in 
Council,  1st  August,  1860,  from  their  respective  Active  Lists,  be 
raised  from  one-third  to  half,  as  granted  to  those  younger  officers 
retired  after  the  Order  in  Council,  9th  July,  1S64. 

These  boons  to  the  aged  officers  prompted  under  Order  in 
Council,  1st  August,  1860,  and  to  their  widows,  would  be  hailed 
with  gratitude,  during  their  brief  existence,  their  average  age  having 
reached  that  *^  allotted  to  man — three  score  years  and  ten." 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  MILITARY  MUSIC  IN  PAST  TIMES. 

Music  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  deeds  of  arms  and 
martial  array,  from  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  have  note. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  traces  of  musical  instruments  have  yet 
been  found  in  the  strange  remains  of  what  is  now  called  the  '  age  of 
stone'  by  the  side  of  the  primitive  weapons  there  found,  but  m  the 
earliest  remains  of  the  historic  period  to  which  we  have  now  access, 
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viz.  the  Egyptian  antiquities,  the  connection  of  war  and  music  appears 
frequently. 

Nearly  all  the  has  reliefs  of  bands  of  warriors,  pourtray  them 
headed  by  musicians ;  various  forms  of  trumpets  and  small  drums 
seemingly  of  the  size  of  the  modem  snare  drums,  being  the  instru- 
ments most  frequently  depicted,  the  trumpets  appear  to  have  closely 
resembled  in  shape  a  modern  post  horn,  while  the  drums  seem  to 
have  been  beaten  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers  like  the  modern  '  torn 
toms*  of  the  east. 

A  figure  given  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (Ancient  Egyptians,  vol 
2,)  shows  the  method  of  carrying  the  drum  to  have  been  precisely 
similar  to  that  now  in  use. 

So  also  in  the  Assyrian  antiquities,  trumpets  and  drums  both  are 
depicted  as  in  use  repeatedly.  The  Greeks  had  many  forms  of 
trumpet,  the  Lacedemonians  using  three  distinct  kinds  as  we  are 
told. 

The  Cretans  are  said  to  have  advanced  to  battle,  to  the  sound  of 
their  native  lyres  as  the  Celts  of  later  days  marched  to  the.  strain  of 
the  harps  of  their  bards. 

In  the  Boman  armies,  two  kinds  of  trumpets  were  in  com- 
mon use,  the  'Tuba'  used  by  the  Legionary  Infantry  which  was 
straight,  with  a  wide  mouth,  often  apparently  of  great  length,  and 
which  was  stated  to  possess  immense  power  of  reasonancy. 

The  'Litmus'  shaped  like  an  augurs  rod,  which  was  in  use  in  the 
cavalry.  Both  these  instruments  were  of  brouze;  another  form  of 
horn  the,  'cornu'  resembling  a  modern  French  horn,  was  also  used 
by  the  Eomans,  but  not  for  military  purposes  we  believe.  Instru- 
ments resembling  both  drums  and  tamoouriues  were  used  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  but  not  in  warlike  operations. 

Skill  in  winding  the  hunting  horn,  is  constantly  alluded  to,  as  a 
knightly  accomplishment  in  the  days  of  Arthurian  romance,  as  ia 
the  later  times  of  Merrie  Sherwood  and  Chevy  Chase. 

Horns  of  various  kinds  have  been  found  among  ancient  British  and 
Saxon  remains,  and  the  songs  of  the  Welsh  bards  repeatedly  refer 
to  the  dread  notes  of  the  Saxon  War  horn.  The  voice  was  also  often 
used,  it  would  appear,  both'  alone  and  as  an  accompanimeut  to 
musical  instruments.  In  the  days  of  tlie  'Troubadours  and 
'  Trouveres'  a  system  existed  of  *  intoning'  the  romances  then 
in  vogue.  The  accounts  of  the  Norman  host  describe  the  Trouvere 
called  Taille-fer  from  the  power  of  his  lungs  (not  a  very  harmoni- 
ous qualification  it  would  seem)  as  riding  in  front,  chanting  tbe 
Eomaunt  of  the  death  of  Roland,  beating  time  with  the  pommel 
of  his  sword  upon  his  saddle  bow,  and  occasionally  tossing  the 
former  in  the  air  and  catching  it  again,  somewhat  in  the  style  of 
a  French  Drum  Major,  as  a  signal  for  the  host  to  join  in  a  chorus 
of  their  mercy  Dieu  aide — Dieu  aide. 

This  species  of  chant  was  occasionally  practised  by  the  Chouaa 
bands  in  the  wart  of  La  Vendee.     A  noteworthy  instance  is  said 
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to  have  occorred  also  in  the  disastrons  descent  made  on  the  coast 
of  Brittany  by  the  English^  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
George  11. 

A  company  of  the  Welsh  Fusiliers  (23rd)  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  the  troops,  foand  itself,  we  are  told,  suddenly  con- 
fronted with  a  part  of  the  French  Begiment  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon 
composed  of  Bretons,  the  Welshmen  advanced  singing  one  of  their 
war  songs  in  their  own  tongue,  and  the  Bretons  as  the  story  goes, 
cast  away  their  arms  forthwith  and  fraternised  with  them* 

We  have  no  record  of  any  such  practice  on  any  future  occasion, 
and  we  presume  it  was  considered  desirable  to  discourage  it — at  all 
events  the  Welshmen  appear  soon  after  to  have  been  drilled  in 
£uglisb  in  place  of  their  native  tongue. 

To  return  however  to  military  music  in  its  more  restricted  sense, 
we  find  the  Drums  noticed  in  the  days  of  the  first  Crusaders,  to 
whom  many  writers  give  the  credit  of  their  introduction  in  this 
country.  Fifes  we  believe  were  first  used  in  Switzerland,  and  were 
kn>(  known  as  '  Allemagne  whistles.' 

The  English  are  stated  in  an  old  M.S.  in  the  Harleian  collec- 
tion, to  have  first  used  fifes  and  drums  at  the  rout  of  the  Scotch  at 
Halidon  Hill  in  1332. 

A  distinction  appears  to  have  been  made  by  old  writers  between 
the  *  fifes  or  phyphes,'  and  '  whistles,'  but  in  what  it  consisted  we 
cannot  say — some  authorities  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  fife  as 
BOW  used,  the  most  simple  form  of  the  flauto  traverso,  was  first  in- 
troduced in  England  at  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century, 
and  that  the  '  phyphes*  of  these  days,  the  '  ear-piercing  fifes'  of 
Shakespeare,  were  a  kind  of  *  flute  a  bee'  or  pipe,  now  forming  a 
oofflponent  part  of  the  bagpipes  which  a  Scotch  authority  has 
recently  asserted  to  have  been  originally  an  English  instrument. 

In  whatever  form  they  may  have  existed,  fifes  and  drums  appear 
to  have  formed  a  necessary  part  of  military  equipment  down  to  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  which  time  the  former  would  seem 
to  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

In  the  details  of  the  army  before  St.  Quentin  and  Boulogne  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  one  fife  and  one  drum  allowed  to 
each  company  of  100  footmen,  and  one  trumpet  to  each  party  of 
loo  horse.  The  division  of  the  army  into  regiments,  had  not  then 
commenced  it  will  be  remembered.  Six  VifiBeurs  or  whistlers,  one 
Me  and  one  drum  are  shown  as  attached  to  the  Captain  General's 
tkaff.  Many  curious  old  drums,  some  dating  back  we  believe 
nearly  if  not  quite  to  this  period,  were  in  the  old  Tower  Armoury. 
By  the  way,  some  time  since  when  visiting  the  valuable  connection 
of  antiquities  in  Colquett  Street,  Liverpool,  formed  by  Mr.  T.  Mayer, 
which  is  we  fancy  not  as  much  known  as  it  should  be,  we  were  shown 
two  drums,  one  which  had  been  used  by  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon 
at  Waterloo  and  another  with  a  suspiciously  modem  look,  which  tlje 
person  in  charge  of  the  collection  assured  us  had  been  used  at  CrecVf  ? 
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We  cannot  vouch  for  the  trath  of  the  assertion,  but  repeat  it  as  we 
heard  it,  possibly  it  had  as  much  foundation  as  the  history  of 
many  similar  reliques. 

In  the  days  of  the  Stuarts,  drams  alone  would  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  the  English  army.  In  an  old  warrant  of 
Charles  I.,  which  was  originally  in  Horace  Walpole's  col- 
lection, but  which  has  been  copied  in  Sir  J.  Hawkins'  History 
of  Music,  and  in  Grose's  Military  Antiquities,  it  is  set  forth 
'<  that  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  all  nations  to  use  one  certain  form 
of  march  in  the  wars/'  It  then  proceeds  by  describing  in  the  quaint 
square  headed  notes  then  in  use,  the  Woluntar/  which  all  drum- 
mers are  thereby  enjoined  forthwith  to  use;  old  writers  speak  very 
eniliusiastically  of  the  solemnity  of  tiiis  march,  which  by  the  way 
is  still  used  on  occasions  of  a  general  salute  when  the  rank  of  the 
officer  receiving  it  requires  a  ■  march'  to  be  beat  in  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  *  ruffles/ 

The  Scots  had  a  different  air  known  as  the  Scots'  march.  The 
English  and  Scots  reveilles  were  also  distinct,  and  an  order  of  James 
II.  directs  these  two  reveilles  to  be  beaten  on  alternate  mornings  by 
the  drums  of  the  footguards  at  Greenwich  camp. 

The  French  music  would  at  this  time  appear  to  have  consisted  of 
violins.  A  strong  band  of  fiddlers  are  said  to  have  accompanied 
the  armies  of  the  Grand  Monarque  in  all  campaigns,  and  to 
have  been  present  in  every  engagement.^  From  this  period 
until  the  days  of  George  II.  English  Begimental  Music 
would  seem  to  have  consisted,  in  the  cavaby,  of  trumpets  and 
snare  drums,  (kettle-drums  were  introduced  later)  and  iu  the 
infantry  of  the  ''dry'*  drums  only  as  now  used  in  the  French  infantry ; 
certain  regiments  had  a  few  haut-bois  also,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently. 

Most  of  the  duty  calls  for  the  drum  as  well  as  the  most  common 
fife  and  drum  tunes  date  back  at  least  to  the  days  of  the  Common- 
wealth, possibly  many  are  far  older.  The  *  Ilogue's  march'  is  a 
curious  example ;  Mr.  Ghappel  in  his  English  Music  of  the  olden 
time  gives  it  among  his  earliest  examples  of  old  tunes.  It  is  in  reality 
a  simple  little  pastoral  melody,  why  it  should  have  been  devoted 
to  its  present  purpose  we  cannot  tell.  Captain  Grose,  the  earliest 
edition  of  whose  work  appeared  nearly  100  years  since,  described  it 
as  the  *  Rogues  or  Whores  March'  which  had  been  used  from  time 
immemorial    in   turning  improper   characters   out   of  the  camp. 

The  British  Grenadiers  is  another  example;  it  is  alluded  to  as 
having  been  a  very  old  and  popular  air  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
(when  grenadiers  were  first  formed)  to  which  was  sung  the  broad- 
side of  *  the  English  Grenadier.' 

"Come  let  us  611  a  bumper,  and  drink  a  health  to  those. 
Who  wear  the  caps  and  badges,  and  eke  the  looped  clothe." 

♦  In  the  atates  of  the  combined  Royal  Armies  of  France  and  Spain  before  Gib- 
raltar in  17S0,  fifers  as  well  as  drummers  are  shown  with  e/ieh  regio^nt.  Fifes 
were  iiid  aside  in  the  French  Revolutionary  armies.    Digitized  by  CjOC 
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It  is  almost  needless  to  remark  that  the  caps  and  badges  and  looped 
clothes  were  the  distinguishing  costame  of  the  newly  made  grena- 
diers, and  that  the  broadside  itself  was  the  original  of  the  many  ver- 
sions, of  which  the  Poet  Campbell's  was  and  is  the  last  and  best 
known. 

To  return  howerer  to  musical  instruments,  we  find  the  Duke  of 
Cumberiand  introducing  fifes  in  his  own  regiment,  the  Coldstream's 
shortly  before  Cnlloden ;  and  many  critics  assert  that  the  well- 
known  figure  of  the  little  fife  boy  on  the  left  of  Hogarth's  picture  of 
the  '  March  to  Finchley/  whose  childish  aplomb  forms  so  strange  a 
contrast  to  the  disorder  around,  was  introduced  as  much  as  a 
rradily  apprehended  means  of  particularizing  the  regiment,  as  for 
the  sake  of  artistic  effect. 

According  to  some  memoranda  published  in  the  occasional  papers 
of  the  Boyal  Artillery  Institution,  fifes  would  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  in  the  Royal  Artillery  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Years  War, 
when  one  John  Ulrich,  a  Hanoverian  fifer  brought  over  by  Colonel 
Belfield  from  Flanders,  was  appointed  instructor.  The  custom 
seems  to  have  been  soon  followed  by  other  corps,  the  19th,  then 
known  as  the  Green  Howards^  amongst  the  first. 

The  first  book  on  the  drum,  we  have  been  able  to  find  is,  '  the 
Drummers  Instructor*  by  Drum-Major  i^pencer  of  the  Guards,  pub- 
lit  hed  in  1767.  The  English  and  Scotch  duty  is  here  shown  se- 
parately. The  book  appears  to  have  suggested  the  treatise  more 
recently  in  use— Potter's.  In  the  reigns  of  George  II.  and  George 
III.,  drums  seem  to  have  been  allowed  at  the  rate  of  two  per 
company,  save  in  Invalid  Regiments,  which  had  one  only.  Fifes  were 
in  most  ca^es  supplied  to  the  grenadier  companies  only.  When 
Highland  Regiments  were  first  formed,  one  piper  was  allowed  who 
was  attached  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonel's  Company.*  The  number 
has  since  been  increased  to  one  per  company  in  addition  to  a  Pipe 
Major. 

When  light  companies  were  first  added  to  regiments  (1775),  two 
very  small  bugles  in  C  were  added  for  their  use,  but  when  light  and 
rifle  regiments  were  formed,  larger  bugles  in  G  somewhat  similar  to 
those  now  in  use  were  supplied  to  them. 

We  may  add  that  when  light  dragoon  regiments  were  first  form6d, 
they  appear  for  a  time  to  have  used  a  kind  of  hunting  horn  in  lieu  of 
trumpets. 

The  earliest  attempts  at  a  band  in  the  English  service,  would 
appear  to  have  consisted  in  attaching  a  few  hautbois  players  to 
certain  corps,  chiefly  the  Guards  and  regiments  of  Hor*»e. 

The  hautbois  closely  resembled  the  modern  oboe,  but 
was  blown  through  a  very  large  reed  in  place  of  a  small  one, 
it  is   said  to    have   been  a  favourite  instrument   with   the   com- 

*  Up  to  the  close  of  the  last,  the  Field  Officers  of  regiments  had  companies  which 
were  commanded  by  Captain- Lieutenants.  The  non-effective  allowance  to  Field 
Officers  now  issued  is  in  lieu  of  the  contingent  for  these  companies. 
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poser  Handel  in  his  leisure  moments,  and  solos  on  the  instro- 
ment  figure  occasionally  m  the  programmes  of  the  eotertain- 
nients  at  Banelagh  and  other  similar  places  in  the  last  century. 
It  was  doabtless  a  more  powerful  instrument  than  the  modem 
oboe.  In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  two  hautbois  were 
allowed  to  eacli  regiment  of  horse,  but  the  money  thus  given 
frequently,  it  would  seem,  found  its  way  into  the  colonel's  pocket 
Grose  relates  an  anecdote  of  the  2nd  Duke  of  Malborough,  that 
being  asked  at  a  Boyal  Review  where  the  hautbois  players  of 
his  regiment  were,  he  replied  by  jocosely  slapping  his  hand  on 
his  pocket. 

A  certain  number  of  hautbois  were  also  allowed  to  the  Foot- 
guards,  and  a  warrant  of  Charles  II.  provides  for  their  receiving 
state  liveries  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain^s  Department,  a  practice 
winch  in  the  bands  of  the  Household  Cavalry  at  least  continues  to 
this  day. 

When  bands  were  first  established  on  their  present  footing  we 
cannot  ascertain. 

Yery  little  information  respecting  them  is  given  in  Simes  and 
James'  Military  Dictionaries,  but  they  were  doubtless  at  first  very 
small  compared  with  those  of  the  present  day.  Many  regiments 
finding  it  impossible  on  service  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  band  instru- 
ments, appear  to  have  substituted  Kentish  bugles  for  them,  which 
played  alternately  with  the  drums  and  fifes ;  this  was  in  the  old 
Peninsular  days. 

The  costly  but  indispensable  addition  of  a  professional  band- 
master would,  in  service  regiments,  seem  to  be  also  an  innovation 
of  the  present  century. 

A  few  other  points  respecting  military  musicians  demand  a  brief 
concluding  notice. 

Military  musicians  appear  at  nearly  all  periods  of  history,  to  have 
possessed  more  importance  than  might  have  been  anticipated. 

Among  the  various  cavalry  hordes  that  have  existed  at  different 
periods  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  to  the  plain  of  Eiindostan, 
the  person  of  the  kettle  drummer  has  been  we  believe  invariably  held 
sacred.*  So  in  later  times,  the  days  of  the  Thirty  Years  War  the  fact 
of  drums  being  a  necessary  addition  to  all  parleys  and  flags  of  truce 
would  seem  to  have  imparted  some  of  the  consequence  of  the 
heralds  of  preceding  times  to  those  who  performed  on  them. 
Smith's  Military  Dictionary  quoted  by  Grose,  and  other  military 
works  of  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  lay  great  stress  on  the 
necessary  qualifications  of,  and  the  conduct  expected  from  drummers. 
A  Drum-Major-General  of  the  forces  was  appointed  by  Charles  I. 
as  an  ofiBcer  of  the  Royal  Houseliold,t  without  whose  warrant  no 
person  was  authorized  to  beat  the  drums  within  the  three  kingdoms; 

*  In  the  EgyptUn  remaina  the  Diosiciana  aU  appear  unanned. 
t  This  office  wa«  held  as  a  sinecure  by  otficers  uf  rank  as  late  as  the  cummeoce* 
ment  of  the  present  century. 
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possibl  J  to  those  causes  we  may  trace  the  practice,  ontil  of  late  years 
existing  in  most  regiments,  of  marking  the  Drum-Major  by  a  variety 
of  gorgeous  additions  to  his  uniform  and  equipments. 

King  George  III.,  with  whom  there  lingered  much  of  the  eti- 
qaette  of  earlier  times,  (Colonel  Landmann  tells  us  in  his  amusing 
KecoUectioiis)  was  notorious  at  reviews  for  taking  more  notice  of 
the  Drum-Majors'  salutes  than  of  tliose  of  any  oiher  person. 

According  to  Colonel  James'  Military  Dictionary,  musicians  were 
first  dressed  in  plain  blue  coats,  and  he  adds  that  as  it  was  found 
impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  civilians,  the  various  extraordi- 
nary costumes  in  use  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  were 
adopted.  No  allowance  was  then  given  for  the  clothing  of  bandsmen. 

In  these  days  the  coats  were  usually  of  the  colour  of  the  regimental 
facings,  and  the  facings  and  sleeves  of  the  colour  of  the  regimental 
coatee,  in  some  cases  the  sleeves  were  parti-coloured,  and  the  varieties 
of  lace  and  head-gear  were  innumerable.  The  practice  we  suppose 
really  sprang  out  of  that  love  for  tailoring,  that  prevalence  of  '  milli- 
Dery  taste  and  military  folly'  as  old  Dr.  Robert  Jackson  causticly  de- 
fined it,*  which  was  a  trait  of  the  period,  and  which  has  happily  now 
disappeared.  The  present  regulations  as  to  the  strength,  dress  and 
support  of  regimental  bands  date  back  about  forty  years,  but  as 
our  object  has  been  to  notice  times  past,  we  shall  here  bring  our 
notes  to  a  close. 


EUGENE'S  SURPRISE  OF  CREMONA. 

This  name,  Eugene,  is  one  that  recalls  to  the  old  soldier  pleasant 
reminiscences,   it  is  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  chivalry  quite  inde- 

Eendant  of  its  purely  military  consequence  and,  strange  to  say,  has 
een  borne  by  two  Princes  who  much  resembled  each  other  in  this 
rej»pect,  although  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  appeared  as  actors,  and  the  sides  they  embraced 
in  politics  were  very  difl'erent  indeed. 

It  is  with  the  elder  Eugene  we  have  to  do  here ;  that  glorious 
scion  of  the  princely  House  of  Savoy,  who  devoted  his  sword,  that 
had  been  so  unwisely  rejt'cted  by  the  French  monarch  of  the  period, 
to  the  service  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  to  whom  a  beautiful 
equestrian  statue  has  just  been  erected  at  Vienna,  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  many  important  services  he  rendered  to  Austria, 
strange  to  say,  too,  at  a  moment  when  the  present  representative  of 
his  bouse  has  been  converted  by  the  course  of  events  into  the 
bitterest  opponent  of  the  Imperial  power  and  policy ;  with  that 
Eugene,  the  mention  of  whose  name  immediately  recalls  that  of 
Marlborough,  one  of  England's  greatest  sons,  and  with  them  both 
the   remembrance  of  one  of  the  rarest  instances  of  perfect  unity 

*  Economy  and  Formation  of  Armies,  by  Dr.  R  Jackson. 
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of  council  and  action  between  the  commanders-in-chief  of  two  allied 
armies^  in  itself  a  glorious  evidence  of  the  true  greatness  of  soul 
of  these  historic  characters. 

In  those  days,  the  banners  of  England  and  Austria  were  almost 
always  found  united  in  opposition  to  the  French  oriflamme^  and  on 
many  a  hard-fought  field  in,  what  is  now  called,  Belgium,  and  on 
the  Danube  had  been  crowned  with  the  palm  of  victory,  but  thin^ 
have  much  changed  since  then  and  our  St.  George's  Cross  has 
floated  alongside  of  the  Tricolor — let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  may 
at  least  never  be  borne  against  the  old  Imperial  Eagle.  The 
historical  period  to  which  our  narrative  refers,  was  remarkable  in 
many  respects,  it  was  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession  in  1701.  England  and  Holland,  the  latter 
then  a  much  more  influential  state  than  it  now  is  or  can  ever  hope 
to  be  again,  had  at  first  agreed  to  recognise  the  Due  of  Anjou, 
seisond  son  of  the  Dauphin,  as  King  of  Spain,  under  the  title  of 
Philip  V,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Cliarles  IL,  who  died 
childless,  which  testamentary  disposition  had  been  made  at  the 
instigation  of  Pope  Innocent  XII,  who  pretended  that  the  liberty 
of  Italy  depended  on  the  Imperial  authority  being  kept  within 
bounds,  in  truth,  he  only  wanted  to  secure  the  preponderance  of 
that  of  the  Church.  But  England  and  Holland  soon  changed 
sides,  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  who  also  gained 
over  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  by  acknowledging  his  assumption 
of  the  title  of  King  of  Prussia,  the  King  of  Denmark  also  joining, 
what  was  called,  the  Grand  Alliance. 

Wonderful  all  this,  when  we  come  to  compare  it  with  what  has 
happened  within  the  last  twenty  years  and  is  even  going  on,  and  still 
more  wonderful  when  we  come  to  reflect  that  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
the  settlement  which  followed  this  war,  Naples,  Milan,  and  the 
Spanish  territories  on  the  Tuscan  coast  were  ceded  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  as  also  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  now  Belgium,  the  Rhine 
being  declared  the  boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  and 
Lorraine,  the  ancient  possession  of  tiiat  family  that  now  calls  itself 
Hapsburg-Lorraine,  passing  into  the  hands  of  France. 

All  this  has  been  now  lost  by  Austria  ;  but  just  at  the  moment 
that  the  surprise  of  Cremona  was  carried  out,  things  looked  better, 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  having  made  a  successful  commencement 
of  the  conquest  for  the  Emperor  of  that  same  Milan  and  Lombard^ , 
which  Victor  Emmanuel,  of  Savoy  Carignan  now  possesses  through 
favour  of  the  French,  by  defeating  Catinat  and  "Villars  at  Carpi  and 
Chiari  (1701.)  The  whole  of  the  .territory  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua, 
with  the  exception  of  Mantua  itself  and  Goita  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Im|>erialidts,  who,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times^ 
occupied  winter  quarters  in  the  towns  and  villager,  their  head- 
quarters being  at  Luzzara  whilst  Mantua  was  strictly  blockaded. 

The  French  troops  had  also  gone  into  winter  quarters  at  the  end 
of  1701,  Villeroi  having  shut  himself  up  in  Cremona,  but  Eugene 
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had  determined  to  harass  tijem  through  the  winter  and  prevent 
thfir  recovering  froon  the  losses  they  had  encoantered  during  the 
past  campaign ;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  special  reason  for 
selecting  Cremona  as  the  point  of  attack  in  the  first  instance; 
Villeroi  had,  as  is  not  unusual  with  French  generals,  and  indeed  was 
repeated  in  1859,  as  we  can  well  remember,  thought  proper  to 
make  certain  satirical  observations  on  the  three  Princes — Savoy, 
Commercy,  and  Vaudcmont,  who  commanded  what  we  should  now 
call  divisions  or  Corps  of  the  Imperial  Army,  and  Eugene,  le  petit 
Abb^,  as  Louis  XIY.  called  him,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  chastise 
this  impertinence  by  seizing  on  Cremona,  a  very  important  position 
then  and  now,  and  making  Villeroi,  if  possible,  a  prisoner  at  the 
same  time. 

Such  was,  just  164  years  ago,  the  state  of  things  in  that  beauti- 
ful plain  of  Lombardy,  that  we  have  ourselves  so  often  traversed, 
a  cheval  et  en  voiture  ;  but  before  going  further,  we  must  take  up 
a  thread  of  historical  reminiscence  that  keeps  dangling  before  our 
eyes  from  another  quarter,  seemingly  quite  unconnected  with  the 
matter  in  hand,  butwiiicii  still  will  be  found  to  have  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  it,  and  mitflit  also,  strange  to  say,  be  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  A*s,  B*s,  Cs,  and  Head  Centres  of  Feuianism  of  our 
own  unhappy  native  ii^land. 

"James  11.  passed  over  to  Ireland  (1689),  where  the  Catholics 
armed  in  his  favour.  Their  attempt  on  Derry  proved  unsuccess- 
ful ;  and  soon  afterwards  Dutch  William  landed  also,  and  gained, 
in  1690,  the  decisive  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  James  fled  after  this  to 
France,  leaving  his  faithful  Irish  subjects  in  the  lurch,  for  which, 
bv  the  way,  his  name  is  detrsted  to  the  present  day ;  but  the  Irish 
array  still  kept  the  field  utiHer  Sarsfield,  and  others,  and  held  the 
greater  part  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland.  William  invested 
Limerick  without  success;  but,  in  1691,  his  general,  De  Ginck el, 
defeated  the  Irish  at  Aughrim,  took  Athlone,  and  Limerick  at 
length  surrendered  on  conditioub,  which  were  subsequently  violated 
by  the  victorious  party.'' 

The  Irish  Army  was  defeated,  but  neither  routed  nor  disorgan- 
ised. It  was  moved  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon  into  Kerry, 
and  took  up  a  position  on  the  coast  there,  whilst  waiting  transport 
ships  to  carry  it  to  France.  Here  is  another  quotation  :  "  Barbar- 
ous and  inhuman  liath  been  Wahop's  usage  to  the  poor  Irish, 
which  lately  were  shipped  from  Kerry.  He  finding,  while  they  lay 
encamped  (waiting  for  transport  ships),  that  they  began  to  desert 
him  upon  account  of  the  ill-condition  of  their  wives  and  families  in 
this  kingdom,  promised  to  take  them  also  with  him ;  and  a  declara- 
tion to  that  eflcct  having  been  made  by  Sarsfield  and  Wahop,  they 
(the  wives  and  families)  were  also  brought  to  tlie  water  side,  where 
Wahop,  pretending  Ur  ship  the  soldiers  in  order,  according  to  his 
lists  of  them,  first  carried  the  men  on  board  ;  many  of  the  women, 
at  the  second  returning  of  the  boats  for  the  officers,  catchjng  hold 
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to  be  carried  on  board,  were  dragged  olF  with  the  boats,  and  throas^h 
fearfalness,  loosing  their  hold,  were  drowned;  others,  who  held 
faster,  had  their  fingers  cat  off,  and  came  to  the  same  miserable  end 
in  the  sight  of  their  husbands  and  relations/^* 

This  abandonment  of  their  country  by  the  Irish  soldiers  of 
James^  army  was  poetically  termed  the  "  Flight  of  the  Wild  Geese," 
and  a  very  beantifal  air  was  composed  in  remembrance  of  it.  (See 
Bunting's  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  p.  84,  No.  113,  Geadha 
Fiadhaine.)  And  here  are  the  late  Dr.  Drennan's  English  verses  in 
imitation  of  the  Irish  : — 

I. 
How  solemn  sad  by  Shannon's  flood 
The  blush  of  morning  sun  appe>ars, 
To  men  who  gave  for  us  their  blood. 

Ah  I  what  ean  woman  give  but  tears  ? 
How  still  the  field  of  battle  lies, 
I  No  shouts  upon  the  breezes  blown  I 

We  hear  our  dying  country's  cries ; 

We  sit  deserted  and  alone. 
Ogh  hone  1  Ogh  hone  !  &c. 
Ah  1  what  can  woman  give  but  tears  ? 
II. 
Why  thus  collected  on  the  strand. 

Whom  yet  the  God  of  Mercy  saves  ? 
Will  ye  forsake  your  native  land  ? 

Will  ye  desert  your  brothers'  graves  ? 
Their  graves  give  forth  a  fearful  groan. 

Oh  1  guard  our  orphans  and  your  wives  ; 
Like  us,  make  Erin's  cause  your  own — 

Like  us,  for  her  yield  up  your  lives. 
Ogh  hone  1  Ogh  hone !  &c. 

Like  us,  for  her  yield  up  your  Uves. 
These  ''wild   geese"   earned   for   themselves  high   renown  as 
soldiers  in  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe ;  in  the  service 
of  Prance  they  were  well-known  as  the  Irish  Brigade ;   and  this 
brings  us  back  to  Eugene,  Yilleroi,  and  the  surprise  of  Cremona. 

The  city  of  Cremona  is  situated,  as  we  are  all  aware,  on  the 
Biver  Po,  at  a  short  distance — five  to  six  English  miles— below  the 
point  where  the  Adda  discharges  itself  into  the  Po,  which  is 
precisely  the  reason  why  it  commands,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
approaches  to  the  old  Duchy  of  Milan  from  the  south-east,  and 
also  forms  a  sort  of  stepping-stone  between  this  territory  and  those 
of  the  ancient  Duchy  of  Mantua ;  moreover,  there  has  at  different 
times,  although  not  always,  existed  a  bridge  of  some  sort,  affording 
a  short  and  direct  communication  with  Piacenza,  and  other  places  of 
importance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  The  possession  of 
Cremona  was,  therefore,  an  object  of  great  importance  to  Eugene, 
*  Frum  the  Dublin  Intelirgencer,  published  by  authoritj  in  1691. 
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I.  Porta  S.  Margareiha,  now  Porta  di  Milaoo.  2.  Porta  Milano,  now  closed  up. 
3.  Porta  Po.  4.  Porta,  name  unknown.  5.  Porta  OgnissantL  6.  Piazza  Grande. 
7.  Piazza  Piccola.  8.  Piazza  Sta.  Agatha.  9.  Piazza  Giacobiti.  10.  Esplanade. 
U.  Citadel,  supposed.  12.  Austrian  Fort.  13.  Bridge  of  boats,  supposed. 
a.  a.  a.  Water  Course. 
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as  it  would  have  caused  a  great  gap  in  the  French  system  of  defence, 
and  afforded  him  a  firm  footing  in  the  valley  of  the  Po,  the  posses- 
sion of  which  confers  the  stragetical  superiority  in  Northern  Italy,* 
besides  isolating  completely  the  garrison  of  Mantua. 

In  1702,  the  Po  seems  to  have  run  close  under  the  walls  of 
Cremona,  for  it  was  part  of  Eugene's  plan,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  Porta  Po,  or  river  gate,  as  we  should 
say,  in  order  to  admit  one  of  his  columns  intended  to  cross  the 
bridge  from  the  Parma  side ;  but  at  present,  that  is  to  say  some 
seven  or  eight  years  ago,  the  banks  of  the  river  were  upwards  of  an 
English  mile  from  the  city,  although  rapidly  melting  away  and 
approaching  it  again ;  the  river  is,  in  fact,  constantly  changing 
its  bed  just  at  this  point  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  the  Adda, 
and  the  sudden  floods  that  frequently  result. 

We  regret  much  that  it  is  out  of  our  power  to  lay  before  the 
reader  an  authentic  plan  of  the  city  of  violins,  but  as  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  Eugene's  enterprise  by  means 
of  words  alone,  we  have  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  a 
sketch  drawn  from  memory ;  and  having  been  frequently  on  the 
spot^  and  well  acquainted  with  the  locality,  although,  of  course,  not 
perfectly  accurate,  will  be  sufficiently  so  to  make  the  whole  matter 
clear  to  the  reader.  There  is  one  point  about  which  we  are  not 
perfectly  certain,  namely  the  exact  position  of  the  citadel  of  these 
days,  with  its  esplanade;  but  we  think  it  must  have  been  where  we 
have  placed  it.  During  the  Austrian  occupation,  there  was  a  small 
fort  or  citadel  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  city,  but  this  can 
scarcely  be  the  one  alluded  to,  as  there  is  not,  nor  does  there 
seem  ever  to  have  been  an  esplanade  between  it  and  the  town ;  in 
fact  this  modern  Austrian  fort  was  perfectly  useless  from  being 
closely  surrounded  ^nith  old  buildings,  and,  amongst  others,  a 
very  ancient  church ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  have  a  very  distinct 
recollection  of  the  Porta  San  Margarelha,  which  is  now  open,  and 
seems  to  have  remained  so  ever  since  the  time  alluded  to,  whilst  what 
then  was  the  Porta  Milano,  is  now  walled  up ;  bui  all  this  will  appear 
clearer  in  the  course  of  the  narrative. 

And  now  we  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  an  account  of  this 
most  remarkable  undertaking  as  it  is  related  by  Durmont,t  with  the 
corrections  and  further  details  added  by  the  late  Colonel  Schels,J 
who  had  access  to  the  Prince's  official  relation,  and  other  documents 
in  the  archives  at  Vienna. 

On  the  £8th  of  January,  1702,  Eugene  acquainted  those  generals, 
who  were  destined  by  him  to  take  part  in  the  txpedition,  with  all 

*  Eugene  was  compelled,  doring  his  adyance  on  Turin,  to  operate  on  the  right 
bank  and  risk  the  forcing  of  the  pass  at  StradeUa,  from  want  of  a  Arm  footing  on 
the  left  bank,  and  thus  abandon  his  communications  with  his  baais  under  very 
periUous  circumstances. 

t  Histoire  Militaire  du  Prince  Eugene  de  Savoie,  du  Prince  et  Due  de  Marl- 
borough, &c.     La  Haye,  1792  et  1747.     Vol.  HI 

t  Leichte  Truppen  Kleiner  Krieg.     Vol.  II.      Vienna,  1814. 
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the  details  which  he  had  hitherto  planned  and  contrived  with  the 
greatest  secrecy  himself.  It  appears  that  he  had  contrived  to  enter 
into  secret  correspondence  with  a  certain  parish  priest  who  lived  in 
a  hoase^  dose  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  that  was  built  over  a  covered 
canal,  through  which  water  was  suffered  to  enter  into  the  town  by 
an  archway  under  the  ramparts  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  away  all 
the  sewage  into  the  river.  The  French  accounts  state  the  name  of 
this  clergyman  to  have  been  Cassoli,  Provost  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Noova ;  and  in  addition  to  a  large  sum  of  money  paid  down  or 
secured,  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  the  plan  by  the  promise  of  a 
bishopric.  Eugene's  official  documents  give  no  details,  further  than 
that  a  detachment  was  to  be  introduced  secretly,  by  a  trusty  guide, 
through  a  private  entrance,  and  that  these  men  were  to  fall  upon 
the  neighbouring  guard  on  a  given  signal,  and  open  the  Porta  8an 
Margaretha  from  the  inside.  This  same  provost  seems  to  have  been 
a  clever  fellow,  for  he  not  only  gained  over  a  certain  number  of  the 
inhabitants  to  act  with  him,  but  he  actually  contrived  to  persuade 
the  magistrates  and  the  commandant  of  the  city  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  for  cleanliness  sake,  and  to  prevent  disease  spread- 
ing in  his  district,  that  the  whole  of  the  subterraneous  canal  or 
sewer  should  be  perfectly  cleansed,  which  was  accordingly  done  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  who  thus  unconsciously  prepared  a  way 
for  the  Austrians  to  surprise  them  in  their  beds,  and  kill  them. 

But  this  was  not  all ;  for  he  also  procured,  from  his  friends  the 
citizen:*,  an  accurate  plan  of  the  city  and  the  fortiBcations— which  is 
more  than  we  can  do— the  full  detail  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison, 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  quartered,  and  told  off  to  the 
different  bastions,  gates,  &c.,  and  a  list  of  the  quarters  of  the 
generals  and  other  superior  officers,  very  useful  sort  of  knowledge 
indee^].  According  to  their  reports  the  garrison  consisted  of 
fourteen  battalions  of  Infantry  and  twelve  squadrons  of  Dragoons, 
ahogether  eight  thousand  men.  The  Marquis  de  Crenan,  the 
Comte  de  Bevel,  and  other  generals  were  in  command  of  the 
troops,  and  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of  artillery  on  the  walls, 
&c.,  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  Mars«hal  Villeroi  had  gone  to 
Milan,  about  the  20th  of  January,  wiiere,  notwithstanding  all 
Eugene's  precautions,  there  was  something  in  the  wind  about 
movements  of  the  Imperialists,  and  an  attack  on  Cremona  being 
planned  which,  although  by  no  means  positive,  were  sufficient  to 
send  him  back  to  that  city,  where  he  arrived  on  the  28th  of 
January,  but  seems  not  io  have  given  himself  the  least  trouble 
about  unusual,  or  indeed  common,  measures  for  the  security  of  the 
place  being  taken. 

The  governor  of  the  place  was  a  Spaniard  and  was  reported  as 
not  being  on  the  best  terms  with  the  commandants  of  the  truops, 
so  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  Imperialists  might  be  able 
to  seize  on,  and  hold  some  commanding  point  before  the  enem}''s 
officer.*  iiad  !«ucceeded  in  agreeing  on  any  plau  of  defence.     Even 
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by  their  own  accounts,  it  is  shown  that  the  service  was  carried  on  by 
the  French  troops  in  a  very  negligent  manner ;  for  they  assert,  al- 
though no  mention  is  made  in  Eugene's  own  reports,  &c.,  that 
4?00  Imperial  Grenadiers  in  various  disguises  had  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  town  through  the  gates  within  a  few  days,  and 
these  men  were  concealed  partly  in  the  church  of  the  candidate 
bishop  and  partly  in  the  houses  of  the  townspeople  he  had  gained 
over. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  Eugene's  plan  was,  to  get 
the  van-^uard  introduced  into  the  city  through  the  canal  mentioned 
above  ;  these  men  were  there  in  conjunction  with  the  400  Grenadiers 
already  inside,  to  break  open  the  Porta  St.  Magaretha  which  being 
walled  up  was  not  guarded,  and  through  this  the  cavalry  were  to  dash 
into  the  city,  occupy  the  open  places  and  markets,  and  detach  strong 
patrols  through  the  streets  whilst  the  Infantry  pouring  in  were  to 
be  led  by  the  confederates  to  the  barrack  gates  and  prevent  the 
French  troops  turning  out  on  the  alarm  taking  place.  Further,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  garrison  on  all  sides,  a  column  was  to  march 
through  the  territory  of  Parma  and  seizing  the  tfete-de-pont  cross 
the  bridge  and  attack  the  Porta  Po. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Imperial  troops  were 
lying  in  winter  cantonments  on  both  banks  of  the  Kiver  Po,  some 
of  those  on  the  left  bank  being  employed  in  the  blockade  of  Mantua, 
whilst  the  remainder  occupied  the  country  on  the  Mincio  and  towards 
the  Mella  and  Brescia  whereas  Eugene's  own  head-quarters  were  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  at  a  small  town  called  Luzzara,  a  short 
distance  from  Guast-alla  on  the  road  to  Borgoforte,  and  the  other 
half  of  his  army  round  aboot  it. 

To  show  the  great  diflBculties  of  the  undertaking,  it  is  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  allied  French  and  Spanish  troops  held,  in  the 
first  place  Mantua,  secondly  there  was  a  corps  consisting  of  twenty 
battalions  and  several  cavalry  regiments  under  the  Marquis  Greqoi 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Oglio  in  the  angle  formed  by  that 
river  with  the  Po,  at  Casalmaggiore,  a  walled  town,  Viadana, 
Gazzolo  and  Bozzolo,  a  little  miniature  fortress  that  lies  on  the  road 
from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  and  commands  all  the  communication 
in  this  direction.  To  get  at  Cremona,  Eugene  was  therefore  obliged 
to  make  a  great  detour  and  turn  both  flanks  of  the  enemy's  position, 
but  if  he  succeeded  in  his  enterprize,  Crequi  must  have  abandoned 
his  cantonments  which  would  have  led  immediately  to  the  fall  of 
Mantua. 

The  main  attack  was  to  take  effect  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
city  (left  bank  of  Po)  and  the  troops  destined  to  carry  it  out  marched 
from  their  quarters  on  the  30th  of  Februarj  to  Ostiano  on  the 
Oglio,  a  short  distance  below  the  point  at  which  the  Mella  falls  into 
that  river,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  ten  English  miles  from  the 
walls  of  Cremona.  They  consisted  of  3,800  Infantry  belonging  to 
the  regiments  Gschwind,  Herberstein,  Bagni  and  Lorraine  inclusive 
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of  grenadiers,  and  I, £00  picked  men  of  the  CSavalry  (Cuirassier  and 
Dragoon)  Eegiments,  Neoburg,  Taafe*  and  Lorraine  together 
with  the  regiment  of  Hussars  of  Colonel  Paul  Deak.  These  troops 
were  placed  under  the  immediate  orders  of  Prince  Commercy  and 
Coant  Guido  of  Starhemberg,  and  on  the  31st  January  (the  hour 
is  not  mentioned  but  probably  it  was  towards  evening)  they  crossed 
the  Oglio  by  the  bridge  of  Ostiano  in  the  following  order. 

A  body  of  grenadiers  as  van-guard  followed  by  :  2,000  Infan- 
try. (All  these  were  destined  to  enter  the  town  by  the  canal,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  them  carried  pickaxes  and  other  tools  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  open  the  walled  up  Porta  St.  Margaretha  from 
the  inside,  after  they  had  made  good  their  own  entrance  and  thus 
afford  an  ingress  to  the  cavalry.)  Prince  Eugene  in  person,  accom- 
panied  by  Prince  Commercy  and  Count  Starhemberg,  and  the  staff, 
occupied  the  centre  of  the  column.  Next  followed  the  Cuirassiers, 
whilst  Colonel  Deak  with  his  Hussars  formed  the  rear-guard.  The 
orders  were  to  march  well  closed  up,  and  with  the  least  noise 
possible. 

The  other  column  destined  to  act  against  the  town  from  the 
river  side  was  composed  of  troops  selected  from  amongst  those 
cantoned  in  the  neigiibourhood  of  Guastalla  and  Luzzara,  the 
Infantry  regiments  Starhemberg,  Daun,  Vaudemont,  Darmstadt 
and  Diechtrichstein,  together  with  some  cavalry,  altogether  about 
4,000  men,  and  these  marched  also  on  the  30th  of  January  towards 
Fiorenzuola  (high  road  from  Parma  to  Piacenza)  whence  they  were 
to  proceed  at  the  time  appointed  by  Monlicelli  to  the  bridge  oppo- 
site Cremona,  but  this  column  was  delayed  on  its  march  by  the 
miserable  state  of  the  cross  roads  it  had  to  pass,  and  the  darkness 
of  the  nights,  so  that  it  arrived  behind  time  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

At  three  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  February,  Eugene, 
with  Commercy  and  Starhemberg,  arrived  within  half^an^hour'a 
march  of  tlie  roads,  and  the  van-guard  was  halted  partly  to  let 
the  column  close  up,  but  chiefly  tor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  things  stood  in  Cremona.  After  a  very  short  delay  the  troops 
were  all  right,  and  a  messenger  had  arrived  from  the  town  with 
intelligence  that  no  change  had  been  made  in  the  slovenly  mode  of 
doing  duty  hitherto  practised  by  the  French  garrison,  and  that  all  the 
confederates  were  ready  at  their  posts  to  receive  and  point  out  the 
way  to  the  troops. 

At  half-past  three  o'clock  Eugene  ordered  300  grenadiers  with 
a  number  of  pioneers  to  advance,  the  former  being  destined  to 
enter  the  canal  forthwith,  and  the  latter  to  construct  a  temporary 
bridge  over  a  branch  of  the  water-course  that  ran  (and  still  runs 
as  shown  on  our  plan)  through  the  ditch  of  the  town  on  the  north 
side.     A  citizen  of  Cremona  well  acquainted  with  all  the  localities 

*  Please  remark  here  it  one  of  the  Irish  adherents  of  King  Jamps,  in  the  position 
of  Colonel -in-Cbief  of  a  regiment  of  Cavalry.  The  present  representative  of  the 
family,  Count  Taafe  (an  Irish  Peer)  was  some  time  ago  Governor  of  Salzhurg. 
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gaided  the  van-guard  to  the  spot  best  adapted  for  the  constraction 
of  this  bridge,  which  was  intended  to  secure  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  Infantry  column  at  the  proper  moment^  and  the  materials 
being  all  carried  bj  the  soldiers  ready  fitted  together,  its  construc- 
tion was  the  work  of  only  a  few  minutes. 

It  is  scarcely  credible,  but  still  perfectly  true,  that  all  these  pre- 
parations and  the  passage  of  the  whole  of  the  Infantry  through  the 
canal  or  sewer  into  the  town  and  on  the  ramparts  were  completed 
without  the  garrison  having  the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  going 
on,  although  the  entrance  to  the  sewer  was  close  to  the  Porta 
Milano,*  that  the  sentinels  posted  ihere  must  have  discovered  the 
head  of  the  column  as  it  approached  the  walls  in  time  t^  prevent  the 
whole  occurrence  if  they  had  not — ^been  all  asleep ;  and  what  is 
still  more  surprising,  the  whole  of  this  strong  column  of  Infantry 
was  enabled  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  400  grenadiers  hid  in  the 
church  and  the  adjoining  buildings  without  being  observed ;  and 
to  crown  all,  the  Infantry  soldiers  and  pioneers  succeeded  in  de- 
molishing the  wall  with  which  the  Porta  Santa  Margaretha  had 
been  closed  up,  and  through  which  Eugene's  cavalry  poured  into  the 
town  and  took  possession  of  the  Piazza  Santa  Agatha,  the  Piazsa 
Grande  and  the  Piazza  Piccolat  and  detached  strong  patrols  through 
the  streets — all  without  exciting  observation  or  creating  an  alarm,  a 
feat  unparalleled  in  military  history. 

One  of  the  cavalry  regiments,  Neuberg  Dragoons,  together  with 
Deak's  Hussars  were  left  outside  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat,  in 
case  Marquis  Crequi  who,  as  we  have  seen,  lay  at  no  great  distance 
in  the  direction  of  Yiadana  and  Casalmaggiore  should  get  wind  of 
the  affair  •and  come  to  the  rescue.  So  far  everything  had  succeeded 
in  the  most  marvellous  manner,. and  there  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
certainty  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  being  attained ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  whole  affair  turned  out  a  failure,  and  like  manj 
other  occurrences  in  the  history  of  the  world,  by  a  mere  accident 
or  what  seems  to  be  such. 

There  was  oue  officer  of  the  French  garrison  who  did  not  parti- 
cipate in  the  general  indifference  and  neglect  of  duty  that  seem  to 
have  been  so  prevalent  at  Cremona,  namely  the  Chevalier  d'Entragues 
Colonel  of  the  Infantry  Regiment,  "  Boyal  Vaisseaux,*'  and  who, 
notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  season,  turned  out  his  men  to 
exercise  every  morning  at  break  of  day,  and  had  tliem  actually  under 
arms  at  the  very  moment  in  which  all  we  have  just  described  took 
place.  Some  of  the  French  accounts,  indeed,  assert  that  this  being 
the  day  fixed  for  the  general  muster,  it  was  by  a  mere  accident  that 
the  "  Royal  Vaisseaux"  had  turned  out  so  early  in  the  bitterly  cold 
frozen  fog  of  a  February  morning,  on  the  banks  of  the  Po ;  no  joke 
we  can  assure  our  readers.     However  this  may  be,  the  Chevalier 

*  This  tallies  exictly  with  the  coarse  of  the  canal  marked  on  the  plan. 
+  The  order  in  which  these  places  arc  named  shows  too  that  our  plan,  drawn 
withoat  reference  to  the  account  of  the  business,  must  be  nearly  correct. 
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was  at  work  of  some  kiud  with  his  men,  when  all  of  a  sudden  a 
shout  was  raised — "To  arms,  to  arms,  turn  out  I  the  Imperialists  are 
in  the  town  !**  Without  losing  much  time  in  deliberation,  D'Eu- 
tragues  gave  the  word  :  Prime  and  load ;  fix  bayonets,  right  or 
left,  wheel  &€.,  &c.,  and  marched  off  to  the  Piazza  Grande,  which  he 
found  in  possession  of  the  Imperial  Cuirassiers.  He  immediately 
ordered  his  men  to  fire  on  the  Cuirassiers,  who  began  to  give  waj:  it 
is  no  light  matter  for  cavalry  to  be  fired  on  in  a  place  like  this, 
where  the  pavement,  consisting  of  broad  flag  stones,  is  as  slippery  as 
ice  at  all  times,  but  the  Imnerial  Infantry  had  already  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  municipality  ana  the  other  buildings  that  surround  the 
place,*  and  qmckly  drove  the  French,  by  their  fire,  back  into  the 
narrow  streets  from  whence  they  had  just  debouched,  and  where 
tLey  now  proceeded  to  barricade  themselves ;  the  gallant  D'Entragues 
having  been  mortally  wounded  during  the  affair,  which  lasted  only 
a  few  minutes.  Of  course  the  Imperialists  remained  in  possession 
of  the  Piazza  Grande. 

As  a  matter  of  course  these  volleys  of  musketry  had  at  length 
roused  up  the  remainder  of  the  garrison  out  of  their  deep  slumber; 
if  such  things  occurred  to  the  self-relieving  sentries,  and  go  to  bed 
guards  of  the  Bengal  Sepoys,  one  would  not  be  so  much  surprised, 
but  with  French  soldiers  in  a  garrison  town,  the  commander-in- 
chief  being  present,  it  is  a  little  strong.  Viileroi,  himself,  was  the 
next  man  to  make  his  appearance,  half  dressed  and  accompanied  by 
a  single  groom — these  officers'  grooins  are  always  ready,  they,  at 
least,  are  never  caught  napping — he  made  his  debAt  on  the  Piazza 
Grande,  the  stage  we  may  call  it,  just  as  D'Entragues'  people  had 
been  compelled  to  retreat  precipitously  into  the  coulisses ;  he  had 
only  taken  time  to  bum  a  few  of  his  most  important  papers,  and 
thrown  himself  across  a  horse,  and  the  moment  he  showed,  he  was 
fired  on,  surrounded  by  the  Imperialist  Infantry,  dragged  from  his 
horse,  and  made  prisoner.  Immediately  on  his  name  and  quality 
being  ascertained,  he  was  carefully  escorted  out  of  the  town,  and 
made  sure  of  outside.  A  great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  were 
made  prisoners  by  the  cavalry  patrols  as  they  caihe  out  of  their 
quarters  on  hearing  the  alarm  sounded.  Amongst  them  were  the 
Mar€chal-de-Camp  Marquis  Mongon,  and  the  Lieutenaut-General 
Marquis  Crenan  who  was  also  mortally  wounded. 

Eugene  had  sent  detachments  to  occupy  the  gates  of  the  barracks, 
and  keep  the  regiments  locked  up  in  them  ;  and  this  was  actually 
carried  into  effect  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry, 
a  number  of  the  French  soldiers  that  attempted  to  force  their  way 
out  being  cut  down.     The  corps  of  Prince  Vaudemont,  which  had 

^  The  Mnnicipal  Palace  ii  a  large  building  at  the  comer  formed  by  the  Piazza 
with  the  street  leading  to  Porta  Po,  it  is  a  very  large  fine  building,  nearly  opposite 
is  the  celebrated  tower  of  Cremona,  and  alongside  of  this  is  a  beautiful  Loggia,  such 
u  it  found  in  roost  of  the  principal  squares  in  Italy,  and  formerly  used  for  judicial 
prodautations,  &c.,  Ac  r^  i 
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been  destined  to  attack  the  Porta  Po,  and  tberebj  cut  off  the  re- 
treat of  the  garrison  completely,  had,  however,  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  and  Eugene  began  to  fear,  what  was  in  reality  the  case, 
that  it  had  lost  its  way ;  and  the  possession  of  this  post  was  of  the 
greatest  importance,  without  it  there  was  scarcely  a  chance  of 
making  prisoners  of  the  whole  garrison.  Precisely  for  this  reason, 
he  had  ordered  at  the  very  commencement,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yon 
Soherzer  with  100  grenadiers  and  800  Lifantry  of  the  Line,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Count  Merci,  with  800  Dragoons,  to  make  their 
way  as  rapidly  as  possible  through  the  town  to  that  gate,  and  gain 
possession  of  it,  as  also  of  the  brid^  over  the  Po,  and  the  tSte-de- 
pont.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Von  Soherzer  met  with  no  end  of  ob- 
stacles under  way,  and  was  obliged  to  fight  for  every  inch  he  gained 
forwards,  so  that  he  lost  his  way  in  the  intricate  narrow  streets,  and 
never  reached  his  point  at  all.  Eugene,  not  receiving  any  report 
from  this  officer  as  he  had  expected,  after  waiting  some  time,  sent 
another  still  stronger  detachment,  which,  however,  finding  the 
guard  house  inside  the  gate  defended  by  a  strong  palisade,  was  ob- 
liged to  return,  after  having  attempted  several  perfectly  fruitless 
bayonet  attacks. 

Meanwhile,  the  noise  increased  in  the  town,  Lieutenant-Greneral 
Marquis  Bevel  sent  men  through  all  the  streets,  with  orders  to  cry 
out — "  Francais  aux  remparts  I '' — and  this  order  was  obeyed  by  a 
great  number  of  those  who  came  tumbling  out  of  their  quarters  by 
twos  and  threes,  half  naked.  A  great  number  of  French  soldiers 
collected  together  on  the  esplanade,  and  others  barricaded  them- 
selves inside  of  the  large  palaces,  convents,  and  other  houses.  And 
now  the  other  loose  thread  of  history  that  we  had  in  our  hands 
some  pages  back  comes  into  play  again.  There  were  two  Irish 
regiments — some  of  our  poor  Wild  Geese,  no  doubt— lodged  in  a 
barrack  near  the  ramparts,  close  to  the  Porta  Po,*  which  the  Im- 
perialists had  either  forgotten  or  not  found  out ;  these  men  turned 
out,  got  quickly  under  arms,  and  proceeded  to  join  the  rest  of  the 
troops  on  the  esplanade ;  they  arrived  at  the  Porta  Po  just  as  Count 
Merci,  with  his  dragoons,  was  on  the  point  of  taking  a  battery  of 
seven  24-pounder  guns,  mounted  here  for  the  purpose  of  enfilading 
the  bridge,  which  supposes  the  Po  to  have  run  still  closer  under  the 
walls  of  the  town  than  we  have  put  it;  the  Wild  Geese  attacked  the 
imperialists  forthwith  so  furiously,  that  they  were  beaten  completely 
off,  and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  houses  near  the  gate, 
whereupon  Messieurs  les  Sauvages  Irian  dais,  nos  tres  cher  com- 
patriotes,  turned  the  guns  upon  these  houses  and  put  the  dragoons 
to  great  slaughter.  Count  Merci,  their  commander,  being  mortally 
wounded. 

The  regiment.  Royal  Vaisseaux,  too,  made  the  attempt  at  this 

time  to  screw  itself  out  of  the  barricades  in  the  streets  leading  to 

*  We  suspect  this  barrack  must  have  been  near  where  the  new  Slaughter  Homt 
or  Macello  now  stands  at  the  back  of  the  Church  of  Sta.  Lucia. 
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the  Piazza  Grande,  and  inarch  to  the  esplanade  before  the  citadel^ 
bj  way  of  the  Piazza  Giacobini  in  order  to  join  the  other  troops, 
and  then  advance  en  masse  on  the  Piazza  Grande  to  retake  it.  On 
arriving,  however,  at  a  certain  corner  in  one  of  the  narrow  streets 
about  here,  it  was  unexpectedly  saluted  with  a  sodden  discharge  of 
musketry  in  its  flank,  proceeding  from  a  party  of  Austrian  troops 
posted  in  the  house  and  the  church  of  that  self-same  parish  prie:»t 
who  had  managed  their  entrance  into  the  city  through  the  canal. 
The  Boyal  Vaisseaux  people  turned  at  once  against  their  new  adver- 
saries, and  although  they  lost  a  great  many  meu,  succeeded  in  getting 
close  up  to  the  church,  and  threatening  to  set  it  on  fire,  they 
thereby  compelled  the  garrison  of  this  post  of  vantage,  which  had 
been  hitherto  the  basis  of  the  whole  operation  within  the  walls,  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  But  another  body  of  Imperialists  had  con- 
structed a  barricade  reaching  across  from  the  dwelling  house  of  the 
priest  to  the  church;  and  this,  too,  had  to  be  stormed  and  was 
finally  carried,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a  great  number 
of  French  soldiers  and  officers  who  were  shut  up  in  this  (quarter 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  placed  in  a  position  to  join  the  regiments 
to  which  they  belonged.  Skirmishes  were  going  on  all  this  time 
between  the  strong  patrols  seut  out  by  each  party,  in  almost  ever? 
street  in  the  whole  city,  sometimes  these  small  parties  fired  on  each 
other,  but  generally  they  made  a  rush  with  bayonet  and  sabre,  and 
ail  the  streets  and  squares  were  covered  with  dead  and  wounded* 

Things  were  in  this  position  when  Prince  Vaudemont  at  length 
made  his  appearance  on  the  opposite  (right)  bank  of  the  Po,  hav- 
ing been  led  astray  for  five  hours  by  an  ignorant  guide  through  all 
sorts  of  muddy  and  impracticable  roads.  He  imagined  that  the 
Porta  Po  must  be  alreadv  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperialists,  but  was 
undeceived  by  the  heavy  fire  with  which  the  French  Artillery 
received  him  at  the  tete-de-pont.  There  was  of  course  no  longer 
the  least  chance  of  getting  possession  of  the  bridge  by  surprise,  for 
the  guard  in  charge  of  it  and  of  the  works  covering  it,  was  long 
since  under  arms,  and  the  captain  commanding  it,  who,  seeing  at 
a  glance  of  what  importance  their  po!^session  would  be  to  the 
Imperialists,  and  how  small  a  chance  his  company  had  of  holding 
the  redoubt  against  Yaudermont's  force,  determined  at  once  on  cut- 
ting the  bridge  adrift  and  letting  it  sweep  away  with  the  stream,  as 
al:)0  on  setting  fire  to  all  the  boats  drawn  upon  the  beach ;  and 
also  carried  this  immediately  into  execution.  And  thus  all  pros- 
pects of  Vaudemont  getting  into  the  town  were  totally  frustrated, 
and  Eugene  left  without  a  support  on  which  he  had  calculated  from 
the  very  commencement ;  nevertheless,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Prince  desiring  him  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the  river  with  boats, 
if  at  all  practicable. 

Eugene  next  despatched  an  Imperial  officer,  probably  an  Irish 
one  of  Taafe's  Cuirassiers,  to  the  two  Irisli  regiments  that  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  at  the   Porta  Po  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
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them  either  to  surrender  as  prisoners,  or  to  go  over  to  the  Imperial 
service,  as  was  often  done, in  those  days,  and  even  daring  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  but  these  gallant  soldiers  would  not  listen  to  any 
proposition  of  the  kind.  All  attempts  too  that  were  made  to  per- 
suade Villeroi  to  use  his  influence  with  the  garrison  to  lay  down 
tlieir  arms  proved  fruitless;  and  the  citizens  seeing  how  badly 
things  stood  with  the  Imperialists,  positively  refused  to  take  any 
active  part  whatever  in  completing  the  conquest  of  the  place. 

Finally,  Eugene  determined  on  making  one  more  decided  attack 
on  the  French  regiments  at  the  Porta  Po,  this  time,  not  with  per- 
suasive  words,  but  with  the  sabre.  It  was  found  that  the  place 
on  which  they  were  posted  was  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  the 
cavalry  charging  with  a  front  equal  to  a  squadron,  and  the  Prince 
immediately  ordered  Baron  Freiberg  with  400  Cuirassiers  of  Taafe's 
r^ment  to  march  down.  Nothing  could  surpass  the  gallantry  of 
the  Imperial  Cavalry  and  their  leader,  but  the  tremendous  fire  of 
the  Irish  threw  the  Cuirassiers  into  disorder  at  the  very  first  charge, 
and  they  retreated  through  the  Infantry  to  the  Piazza  SabionetU, 
where  Freiberg  after  getting  some  reinforcements  again  advanced 
and  made  his  way  over  a  pile  of  corpses  into  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  Irish  regiments,  where  he  fell  pierced  by  a  dozen  bullets,  and 
with  his  fall  was  decided  the  defeat  of  his  gallant  soldiers  who  im- 
mediately retreated  and  gave  up  the  contest. 

The  contest  had  now  lasted  seven  hours  without  intermission, 
and  both  parties  were  almost  fainting  for  want  of  food  and  drink  ; 
the  partial  engagements  in  the  streets  were  still  being  carried  on 
with  the  greatest  fury,  but  the  position  of  the  Imperialists  had  be- 
come very  precarious,  nearly  one  half  of  their  men  were  killed  or 
mounded,  whilst  Vaudemont's  4,000  men  were  standing  inactive 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  bat- 
teries at  the  Porta  Po.  The  Imperial  Infantry,  that  had  in  the 
first  instance  made  the  attack  on  this  gate,  retreated  towards  the 
Porta  Ognissanti  and  began  to  intrench  themselves  there,  but  were 
soon  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  the  garrison  and  driven  to  the 
Porta  Santa  Margaretha.  This  was  now  the  only  possible  line  of 
retreat  and  it  too  was  threatened,  for  the  French  kept  steadfastly 
gaining  ground  in  the  streets  and  on  the  ramparts,  and  began  to 
intrench  themselves  here  and  get  possession  of  this  only 
remaining  outlet.  The  garrison  was  now  at  least  double  as  strong 
as  the  remnant  of  the  Imperialists,  Marquis  Crequi  was  on  the 
Oglio  about  twenty  miles  off  and  might,  if  he  received  information 
in  time,  easily  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  whole  Imperial  force,  there 
was  therefore  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  beat  a  retreat. 

Eugene  therefore  at  length  issued  orders  to  the  troops  to  with- 
draw  all  sides  to  the  Porta  Santa  Margeretha — ^the  streets,  houses 
and  churches  to  the  right  and  left  of  it  were  occupied  to  cover  the 
flanks,  but  the  fighting  still  went  on  and  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  the  French  made  a  combined  attack  on  the  position  and 
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sueceeded  in  carrying  several  bouses  after  a  bloody  straggle.  Just 
as  the  retreat  began,  a  report  was  brought  to  Eugene  that  Count 
Daun  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  company  of  grenadiers  across  the 
river  in  some  small  boats,  but  this  was  now  of  no  avail ;  nightfall 
at  length  covered  the  movement,  and  Eugene,  leaving  in  the  gorge  of 
a  bastion  that  flanked  the  inner  approaches  to  the  Porta  Margaietha 
a  small  body  of  Infantry,  withdrew  the  remainder  to  the  open 
country.  The  French  soon  perceived  this  and  attempted  a  pursuit,  but 
were  kept  back  by  the  fire  of  this  detachment,  and  finally  compelled 
to  storm  the  bastion  after  having  suffered  considerable  losses. 
Meanwhile,  Eugene  gained  time  to  get  clear  ofl^,  taking  Marshal 
Villeroi  with  him,  the  Marquis  de  Crenan  being  very  severely 
wounded  could  not  be  transported,  he  died  the  next  morning.  The 
retreat  of  both  Eugene's  and  Yaudemont's  columns  was  eifected 
in  the  most  orderly  manner,  nor  did  the  enemy  venture  to  interrupt 
it. 

It  seems  incredible  that  Grequi  who  la;  so  near  at  hand  with  such  a 
considerable  force  should  have  done  nothing  all  this  time.  It  appears 
that  he  actually  was  apprized  of  Eugene's  attempt  early  enough  to 
have  succeeded  in  reaching  Cremona  in  time  to  take  a  share  in  the 
struggle,  and  moreover  he  did  put  some  of  his  troops  in  march  to 
save  the  town.  But  it  appears  also,  that  one  of  the  officers  he  had 
despatched  to  reconnoitre  brought  back  a  faUe  report  that  Cremona 
had  already  fallen,  and  this  induced  him  to  withdraw  again,  think- 
ing he  could  do  no  more ;  nay,  anticipating  at  once  the  complica- 
tions that  would  have  resulted  from  the  loss  of  the  town,  he  with- 
drew all  his  own  posts  from  the  line  of  the  Oglio,  leaving  behind 
them  all  their  stores  of  forage  and  food,  so  that  the  Imperialists  were 
enabled  to  efl'ect  their  perilous  retreat  without  the  slightest  distur- 
bance, Yaudemont  indeed  was  enabled  to  surprise  Bussette  a  small 
town  in  the  territory  of  Parma,  and  make  prisoners  of  the  garrison, 
as  he  passed  through,  and  Eugene  could  even  take  possession  of 
the  posts  on  the  Oglio  which  Crequi  had  abandoned,  and  then  shut 
up  the  garrison  of  Mantua  from  all  communications  with  the 
French. 

The  Imperialists  lost  in  this  affair  1,200  men  between  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  whilst  the  total  loss  of  the  French  amounted 
to  nearly  2,000,  not  less  than  85  officers  and  4U0  men  having  been 
made  prisoners  of  war.  The  taking  Marshal  Villeroi  and  Lieu- 
tenant-Generals  Marquis  Crenan  and  Mongon  pri'«oners,  too,  was  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  It  was,  as  we  have  seen,  merely  by 
accident  that  this  enterprise,  which  nothing  but  the  immense  negli- 
gence of  the  French  in  garrison  duty  could  have  rendered  feasible, 
partially  failed,  and  it  was  purely  impossible  to  take  such  chances 
into  account  in  hj'm^  down  the  plan.  Fur  instance,  who  could 
foresee  that  the  Chevalier  D'Entragues  would  turn  out  by  moonlight 
to  exercise  or  muster  his  regiment,  or  whatever  occasion  it  was  that 
thus  brought  a  force  perfectly  formed  and  prepared  for  action  to 
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oppose  the  Imperialists  at  the  very  onset.  The  stupidity  of  the 
gaide  that  misled  Yaudemont's  column,  and  caused  it  to  arrive  too 
late  was  another  accident,  and  so  was  the  fall  of  Count  Merci  and 
Baron  Freiberg  just  at  those  critical  moments  when  the  loss  of  their 
leader  almost  always  causes  a  troop  to  give  way,  and  then  to  crown 
all  misfortune,  the  presence  of  mind  and  rapid  determination  of  the 
captain  in  charge  of  the  bridge  which  prevented  Frioce  Yaudemont 
from  forming  a  junction  with  Eugene. 

Good  luck  has  very  great  influence  iu  military  affairs,  but  although 
it  was  finally  not  crowned  with  perfect  success,  this  enterprise 
against  Cremona  may  be  fairly  set  down  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
events  of  this  nature  to  be  met  with  in  history ;  whether  we  regard 
the  sagacity  of  the  plan  or  the  determined  efforts  that  were  made  by 
all  concerned  to  carry  it  out,  it  was  a  glorious  feat  of  arms  worthy 
of  the  great  General  with  whom  it  originated,  and  the  gallant  troops 
that  fought  and  bled  there. 

Nor  can  we  avoid  paying  a  just  tribute  of  admiration  to  the  dis- 
tinguished bravery  and  fidelity  of  the  two  Irish  regiments,  whose 
defeat  or  defection  would  have  been  ruin  to  the  French  garrison, 
and  this  was  neither  the  first  nor  the  last  time  that  Irish  soldiers 
distinguished  themselves  on  the  continent  in  the  same  manner; 
even  Dugald  Dalgetty  was  fain  to  love  and  honour  these  valiant 
Irishes,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  at  the  siege  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  Alas,  that  so  many  thousands  of  us  have  been  driven 
to  foreign  lands,  that  we  may  well  say — "  Quis  orbis  in  terris  nostr& 
non  madidit  sangue,''  like  that  Irish  officer  of  Austrian  grenadiers 
whom  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  or  General  Hutchinson,  we  forget  which, 
found  dying  on  a  field  of  battle  iu  Poland  or  Bussia. 

Looking  at  Eugene^s  surprise  of  Cremona  iu  a  purely  tactical  point 
of  view,  and  comparing  its  details  with  what  might  be  supposed  to 
take  place  on  a  similar  occasion  in  our  own  days ;  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  so  little  has  been  materially  changed  during  155  years, 
in  fact  if  we  had  to  organise  a  similar  expedition  to-morrow,  the 
only  addition  we  could  make,  would  be  a  mounted  rocket  detach- 
ment, by  the  aid  of  which  the  defence  of  a  point  like  the  Porta  Po 
would  be  probably  easily  overcome. 

What  became  of  the  traitorous  priest  and  his  confederate  we  are 
unable  to  say,  the  probability  is  that  they  accompanied  Eugene  in 
his  retreat,  but  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  official  documents  in 
the  archives  of  Vienna  make  no  mention  of  him  whatsoever;  it  was 
well  for  the  French  that  the  effects  of  his  villainy  were  counteracted 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  fidelity  of  the  poor  Irish,  who:«e  loyalty  to 
James  was  as  remarkable,  although  more  fatal  to  themselves,  as 
that  of  the  Oxford  Blues  to  Charles. 
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I  observe  that  certain  subjects  are  discussed  annually  in  the  public 
journals^  and  always  at  the  same  period  of  the  year.  The  details 
of  some  of  these  subjects  are  but  little  known  to  the  general  public, 
yet  all  the  ''in^s  and  out's''  of  the  questions  are  commented  upon 
without  apology.  To  this  practice  I  have  no  objection  to  make ; 
nay,  far  from  it^  it  is  my  reason  or  excuse  (let  the  reader  choose 
which)  for  offering  a  few  remarks  on  the  Staff  College. 

1  suppose  the  "  papers"  are  reminded  once  a-year  of  the  existence 
of  this  institution,  when  they  pubhsh  the  List  of  Officers  who  pass 
out  at  Christmas  time;  so  each  in  its  turn  makes  a  few  suggestions 
how  best  to  remedy,  what  seem  to  all,  flagrant  abuses  in  the 
organization  of  our  Staff.  Matters  which  would  occupy  experienced 
and  able  military  men  for  days  in  investigating,  are,  in  some  of 
these  newspaper  articles,  enunciated,  discussed,  and  disposed  of 
most  unceremoniously.  Statements  are  made  and  then  used  as  data 
on  which  to  found  "  the  only  system"  which  is  to  be  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  red-tapeism  and  undue  patronage  ascribed 
to  the  authorities  in  high  places.  Sometimes  these  assertions  are 
made  without  regard  to  accuracy,  and  the  structure  built  upon 
them,  consistent  though  it  may  appear  with  itself,  has  reaUy  no 
sound  foundation  on  which  to  stand. 

After  what  I  have  just  said,  I  trust  I  may  not  be  condemning 
what  is  to  follow.  At  all  events,  I  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of 
my  fads,  and  the  reader  must  be  allowed  to  judge  for  himself  as  to 
the  troth  of  my  remarks  thereon. 

There  appears  to  be  a  very  general  feeling  of— jealousy,  I  was 
going  to  say,  but  that  might  touch  upon  a  subject  of  much  delicacy, 
so  1  will  call  it--disapproval  of  the  Staff  College  and  all  that 
belongs  to  it.  I  refer  only  to  the  military  public,  for  I  believe  that 
many  civilians  are  disposed  to  speak  well  of  the  institution.  It  is 
the  exception,  not  the  rule,  to  hear  mihtary  men  give  a  favourable 
opinion  on  the  establishment ;  and  that  this  should  be  the  case,  not 
only  with  freshly  joined  ensigns  and  grumbling  old  captains,  but 
with  able  and  efficient  officers  of  the  higher  grades,  shows,  I  think, 
that  various  causes  are  afloat  which  tend  to  the  same  result.  Perhaps 
we  may  classify  them  as  below : — 

Ist.  Officers  of  the  old  school,  and  of  a  certain  class  of  it,  who 
entered  the  service  ages  before  competitive  examinations  in  the 
army,  or  out  of  it,  were  dreamed  of,  frequently  show  an  abhorrence 
for  book  learning  in  any  shape  or  form.  They  consider  the  officer, 
who  endeavours  to  improve  in  mihtary  knowledge  by  the  study  of 
books,  as  a  sort  of  male  blue-stocking,  who  should  be  snubbed,  and 
shunned,  and  laid  on  the  shelf.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  consider  it  a 
positive  defect  in  an  officer  to  be  well  read.  It  is  useless  to  tell  a 
man  of  this  stamp  that  the  present  state  of  society  requires  a  higher 
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standard  of  education— even  in  officers — than  was  demanded  forty 
years  ago ;  nay,  he  takes  it  as  a  personal  insult  to  hint  at  such  a 
thing. 

With  this  class  I  do  not  mean  to  parley — ^it  would  be  lost  labour, 
for  they  are  obstinate  fellows,  and  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
not  to  be  convinced. 

2nd.  Then  there  is  a  large  class  of  officers — zealous,  experienced, 
and  useful  too— who  simply  have  an  undefined  prejudice  against  the 
present  system  of  general  education  in  the  army.  They  cannot  argue 
the  point  logically,  but  they  continue  to  harp  on  the  phrase,  "  Theory 
is  all  very  well,  but  practical  experience  is  what  we  want."  To  a 
certain  extent  I  heartily  agree  with  them;  but  how,  pray,  are  we  to 
impart  "  practical  experience  P*  How  are  we  to  create  circum- 
stances whereby  this  is  to  be  gained?  Is  a  young  and  ardent 
soldier,  whose  opportunities  may,  of  necessity,  have  been  few,  to 
kick  his  heels  in  his  barrack  room  for  years,  and  think  of  nothing 
more  improving  than  *'  paying  coppers,"  and  the  daily  parade  in  the 
dreary  barrack  square?  Lastly,  In  what  one  particular  does  it 
lessen  a  man^a  usefulness  in  his  profession,  be  it  military  or  civil,  if 
he  can  make  a  field  sketch,  or  knows  why  the  great  battles  of 
fdtmer  times  were  lost  or  won  P 

It  may  be  true  that  neither  at  the  Staff  College  nor  at  any  other 
])lace  of  education  is  practical  experience  in  campaigning  imparted 
to  the  student — nobody  pretends  to  say  that  it  is  otherwise ;  but 
what  is  the  next  best  thing  is  dwelt  upon — namely,  the  experience 
of  others,  whose  rules,  plans,  and  maxims  are  studied,  and  whose 
conduct  in  all  the  varying  exigencies  of  long  campaigns  is  set  ap  as 
an  example  to  follow.  I  do  not  advocate  the  committing  to 
memory  long  hsts  of  names  and  exact  numbers ;  but  a  careful  study 
of  the  principles  involved,  the  plans  adopted,  and  the  results  that 
followed  in  the  campaigns  of  modern  times,  must  be  of  practical  use 
to  the  military  student.  Not  only  will  he  be  taught  to  reason  on 
cause  and  effect,  and  to  have  clearer  views  upon  subjects  of  general 
interest,  but  he  will  also  have  well-founded  data  to  guide  him  in 
founding  the  principles  which  will  be  his  rules  in  all  cases  of  practice. 
In  barracks,  in  the  field,  at  the  mess  table,  and  in  society,  the  officer 
who  has  studied  his  profession  will  be  a  better  man.  He  will  be  self- 
reliant,  because  he  is  acquainted  with  his  duties ;  humbled,  because 
he  discovers  how  much  he  has  yet  to  learn ;  zealous,  because  he  can 
appreciate  the  nobility  of  his  profession ;  and  useful,  because  he  is 
a  trained  soldier.  This  may  be  considered  an  Utopian  idea,  but  I 
confess  I  myself  believe  it  to  be  a  truth.     ^ 

3rd.  Another  class  of  men  object  to  the  Staff  College  because  it 
interferes  with  their  own  selfish  interests.  Either  because  they  are 
too  indolent  or  too  stupid  to  profit  by  a  course  of  study,  they  expre^ 
a  strong  dissatisfaction  with  any  s)^8tem  that  requires  of  them  that 
which  goes  against  the  grain.  These  men  hate  to  work,  and  affect 
to  despise  all  who  are  of  a  different  opinion  to  themselves.      Tht-y 
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laugh  at  reading  men,  run  them  down  on  all  occasions^  and  seem  to 
take  pleasure  in  any  blunders  they  may  make.  They  look  upon  as 
conceit  that  which  really  is  humility^  which  shews  itself  by  a  desire 
to  learn  what  is  already  unknown. 

As  tiiis  class  puts  forward  no  argument  against  the  system  I 
defend,  we  shall  leave  them  to  their  own  pursuits,  with  a  feeling 
that  their  opinions  on  the  subject  are  of  little  account. 

4th.  Lastly,  there  are  not  a  few  men  who  are  fond  of  reading, 
fond  of  soldiering,  and  ambitious  too,  and  yet  are  advocates  on 
vhat  I  consider  to  be  the  wrong  side.  To  me  this  appears  inex- 
plicable ;  but  I  have  met  with  many  such  men  in  my  career. 

In  addition  to  all  these,  there  are  many  gallant  officers,  men  who 
would  be  invaluable  on  active  service,  who  range  themselves  neither 

00  one  side  ncr  the  other  in  this  question.  The  Staff  College  does 
not  interest  them,  and  so  they  become  neutrals  in  the  case  at  issue — 
we,  therefore,  do  not  address  ourselves  to  them.  I  trust  I  can 
appreciate,  as  well  as  any  man,  the  great  worth  of  this  stamp  of  the 
genus  soldier.  I  know  full  well  that  in  the  day  of  battle  such  men 
shew  what  their  noble  birth  and  British  pluck  can  do  by  many  an 
act  of  daring ;  but  as  they  are  silent  on  the  matter  we  are  discussing^ 

1  will  not  force  it  upon  them  here. 

Now,  as  to  the  Staff  College  itself,  I  believe  that  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  governed,  and  many  of  the  details  founded  thereon, 
are  radically  sound.  I  conceive  that  the  object  of  such  an  establish- 
ment is  to  give  such  a  training  to  officers  as  will  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  them  when  employed,  whether  on  the  staff  or  with  their 
regiments.  This  is  the  primary  object ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
series  of  examinations,  which  extends  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
course  of  two  years,  gives  the  authorities  an  opportunity  for  judging, 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  the  various  capabilities  and  characters  of 
officers  who  are  candidates  for  staff  appointments.  They  learn  who 
amongst  the  students  are  steady  workers,  who  are  quick,  who  are 
pains-taking,  who  are  best  able  to  grasp  the  salient  point  of  their 
subjects,  and  to  put  in  writing — ^in  clear  and  concise  language — the 
opinions  they  may  form.  In  short,  they  discover  the  spScialiiS  of 
each  one ;  and  when  certain  acquirements  are  needed  a  suitable  roan 
may  be  selected  for  any  particular  appointment  which  maybe  vacant. 
The  good  linguists,  or  draughtsmen,  or  writers  will  shew  themselves 
to  be  such  during  their  college  course ;  and  though  they  may  in 
after  years  forget  much  of  what  they  learned  at  the  Staff  College, 
yet  a  very  little  practice  would  bring  back  most  of  it  to  their  minds. 
At  all  events,  the  means  afforded  by  the  college  examinations  for 
judging  of  the  qualifications  of  the  students  will  be  a  fair  guide  in 
appointing  them  to  those  posts  where  such  qualifications  will  prove 
most  beneficial  to  the  service. 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  a  Staff  Corps,  such  as  that  in 
France,  would  be  a  great  mistake,  for  the  following  reasons: — 1st. 
The  higher  rates  of  pay  and  the  more  conspicuous  positions  jjiven  to 
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staff  officers^  naturally  tempt  many,  nay  most  of  the  eealoas,  hard- 
working and  ambitious  of  our  officers  to  desire  to  be  on  the  staff. 
If  .such  appointments  were  to  be  permanent,  the  army  would  soon  be 
drained  of  its  best  men.  The  regimental  system  would  suffer,  and 
the  army  would  become  like  a  head  without  a  body — ^plans  might  be 
formed,  but  the  execution  of  them  would  be  faulty.  2nd.  If  regi- 
mental officers  had  no  opportunity  for  serving  on  the  staff,  they 
could  never  thoroughly  understand  its  practical  working,  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  contended  with,  and  the  trouble  and  annoyance  that  are 
so  often  given  by  regimental  officers  unnecessarily.  Their  minds  would 
become  narrowed  by  having  to  deal  with  minor  details  exclusively;  and 
there  would  exist  a  certain  mystery  as  to  the  influence  which  rules 
them,  because  itsjconstitution  is  not  known,  which  would  result  in  a 
system  of  cross-purposes  most  prejudicial  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
complex  machine.  3rd.  If  graduates  of  the  Staff  College  were  to  be 
kept  constantly  employed  on  the  staff  exclusively,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  receive  as  many  officers  annually  at  the  college  as  under 
the  present  system;  the  market  would  be  over-stocked,  and  the 
instruction  now  given  to  6fteen  officers  yearly  would  be  restricted  to 
a  much  less  number,  and  thus  the  general  education  now  imparted 
would  be  lessened  too.  I  know  that  much  may  be  urged  on  both 
sides  of  this  question  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  a  separate  Staff 
Corps  were  to  be  established,  our  regiments  would  not  be  so  well 
commanded  or  officered  as  they  are  now,  and  there  would  spring  up 
the  inevitable  jealousy  between  staff  officers  and  regimental  officers, 
which  we  see  is  the  cause  of  so  much  evil  in  those  armies  where 
such  a  system  is  carried  out. 

In  the  details  of  the  course,  no  doubt  some  alterations  might  be 
made  with  advantage  to  all  parties.  A  little  less  of  mathematics,  a 
decrease  in  the  manual  labour  of  copying  out  lectures,  fewer  fortifica- 
tion plans,  and  a  more  condensed  course  in  experimental  science, 
would,  to  my  mind,  be  an  improvement.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  the  propinquity  of  Aldershot  might  be 
taken  advantage  of.  The  students  might  visit  the  camp  on  6eld 
days  and  at  other  times,  and  a  vast  deal  might  be  learnt  concerning 
the  handling  of  large  bodies  of  men ;  rough  sketches  might  be 
made  and  reports  drawn  up  on  all  that  was  witnessed.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  embryo  staff  officers  might  be  put  up  to  many  a  useful 
"wrinkle''  connected  with  their  future  work,  which  it  would  take 
perhaps  years  of  personal  experience  to  discover  if  left  to  themselves. 

1  must  just  mention  one  point  which  calls  for  the  attention  of  the 
authorities :  it  is  that  some  definite  understanding  should  be  come 
to  respecting  the  value  which  the  Council  of  Military  Education 
attaches  to  the  marks  gained  by  each  candidate.  At  present  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  compare  one  year  with  another,  because  in 
diH'erent  years  a  different  value  is  set  upon  the  marks  gained.  For 
in!»tance,  in  one  year  the  officer  who  has  gained  the  proportion,  say 
24*30 of  full  marks  may  be  "specially  mentioned/'  while  in  another 
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jear  he  who  gains  29*30  in  the  same  subject  and  under  the  same 
examiner,  may  not  be  noticed  jn  any  way  in  the  Horse  Guards 
Greneral  Order.  This  tends  to  make  men  careless,  as  they  cannot 
understand  upon  what  principle  the  Council's  reports  are  framed. 

However,  even  admitting  these  and  a  few  other  grievances,  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  are  few  men  indeed  whose 
usefulness  as  officers  is  not  increased  by  undergoing  the  training  of 
the  Staff  College  course.  Here  and  there  we  may  meet  with  men 
whose  characters  have  suffered  by  their  success  at  the  college 
examinations — men  who  imagine  that  because  they  happen  to  have 
taken  a  high  place  in  the  Final  List,  therefore  they  must  be  fitted 
for  important  and  responsible  appointments.  These  are  the  men 
who  bring  discredit  on  the  system,  and  who  tempt  others  to  pick 
faults  in  the  manner  in  which  they  perform  their  ordinary  duties. 
The  sensible  men,  however,  will  look  upon  the  matter  in  the  proper 
light ;  they  will  acknowledge  that  book  learning  alone  will  not  fit  an 
officer  for  the  staff,  but  rather  by  a  pains-taking,  cheerful,  and  active 
attention  to  their  regimental  duties,  they  will  endeavour  to  show  that 
theory  and  practice  may  go  hand  in  hand,  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
improving  that  of  the  other,  till  the  prejudices  of  their  comrades  are 
entirely  dispelled.  H.  6.  M. 


JEAN  RAYMOND ;  OR  THE  CAREER  OF  A 
FRENCH   SOLDIER.     {Concluded,) 

CHAPTER  VIL 

The  Hand  of  Proyidence. 

Soon  after  the  events  recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  the  camp  of 
Bouffarick,  one  fine  afternoon,  was  roused  to  unusual  excitement 
not  by  the  Arabs,  but  by  the  news  of  the  arrival  of  a  troop  of 
Andalusian  dancers,  who  were  permitted  to  display  their  graces 
for  the  amusement  of  the  gallant  chasseurs.  Nothing  was  talked 
of  but  this  providential  break  in  the  dull  monotony  of  camp  life. 
No  soldier  submits  with  better  grace  to  the  privations  of  camp-life 
than  the  French.  True,  he  may  be  utterly  spoiled  and  rendered 
useless  through  discouragements,  by  a  long  protracted  inactivity  : 
but  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  ever  vigilant  camp  of  Bouffarick, 
surrounded  by  equally  vigilant  and  resolute  Arabs,  who  never  lost 
an  opportunity  to  deal  a  blow,  or  to  steal  the  best  horses  from 
the  very  centre  of  the  camp,  and  in  close  proximity  to  the  sentinels, 
a  feat  which  they  repeatedly  performed  to  the  rancorous  admiration 
of  the  French.  Well-disciplined  soldiers  like  the  French  may  be 
allowed  some  relaxation  from  their  toil,  even  in  face  of  the  enemy, 
and  tills  is  never  denied  them.  So,  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
Bedouins  were  for  a  moment  forgotten,  and  the  lively  imagination 
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of  the  French  soldier  expatiated  on  the  charms  of  Andalusia's  fair 
daughters — their  frolicsome  fandangos^  vigorous  boleros,  and 
voluptuous  sarabandas. 

The  African  sun  was  diminishing  the  intensity  of  his  everlasting 
fires;  the  delightful,  soft,  and  aromatic  breeze  of  evening  was 
beginning  to  wake  from  its  meridian  slumber,  and  the  venerable 
brows  of  Atlas  and  the  Mitidjah  were  bathed  in  azure,  far  away 
in  the  distance — but  seemingly  approaching  by  atmospheric  delo- 
sion,  and  forming  the  background  of  the  Camp  of  Bouffarick. 

On  the  left  of  the  camp  was  the  canteen  of  the  regiment,  a  rough 
structure  of  boards,  but  still  picturesquely  adorned  by  the  natural 
trellises  of  African  climbing  plants  and  their  gorgeous  flowers.  A 
huge  palm  overtopped  it,  and  round  about,  various  specimens  of 
cactus  bristled  in  all  the  vigour  of  their  wonderful  growth,  in  a 
barren  soil  of  rolling  sand — the  fittest  emblem  of  a  soldier — whose 
vigour  and  energy  must  increase  with  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion. 

The  canteen  was  otherwise  adorned  by  a  sign — a  stuffed  jackall, 
and  such  was  the  name  of  this  military  tavern.  The  Stuffed  Jackall. 

On  the  afternoon  in  question  all  was  astir  at  the  canteen.  At 
the  tables  in  front,  the  jovial  warriors  were  enjoying  their  wme 
and  singing  patriotic  songs ;  some  were  listening  to  one  of  Ood- 
ard^s  incomprehensible  tales  or  disquisitions :  others  were  sleeping 
on  the  soft  white  sand-^-oblivious  of  Arabs,  Andalusiau  women, 
fandangos,  boleros  and  sarabandas:  their  fati^^ued  brains  were 
at  rest,  and  their  swords  were  leaning  against  the  tables  or  suspen- 
ded on  the  side  of  the  canteen. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  poor  Raymond  if  on  this  occasion 
he  sat  moping  in  a  corner.  The  late  affair,  its  excitement  and  his 
degradation  to  the  ranks,  were  added  to  the  racking  thoughts, 
remembrances,  and  desolate  despair  which  were  his  attendant 
furies.  Nobody  now  ventured  to  twit  or  quiz  the  poor  fellow,  and 
he  remained  crouching  on  a  low  bench — his  elbows  on  his  knees, 
his  face  buried  in  his  hands,  the  image  of  stolid  grief  and  un- 
availing regrets ! 

What  cared  he  for  Andalusiau  dancers,  their  fandangos  and 
sarabandas?  Surrounding  merriment  only  intensities  the  pangs 
of  grief.  "  Why  was  light  given  to  the  wretched  and  life  to  those 
that  are  in  bitterness  of  heart  V  Thus  had  exclaimed  Job,  the 
man  of  sorrows,  but  the  hand  of  trial,  in  his  case,  at  last  relented  : 
could  Jean  Raymond,  in  whom  all  hope  was  dead  and  petrified, 
expect  a  similar  interposition  ? 

Suddenly  the  sound  of  a  guitar  was  heard,  whose  sharp  clear 
notes  touch  and  tickle  the  nerves  so  bewitchingly,  with  thoughts 
of  ladye-love  and  ravishing  serenades.  The  expectant  Chasseurs 
instantly  rose  to  receive  the  fair  dancers,  tables  and  benches  were  n*- 
moved  to  clear  out  a  space,  and  extemporise  a  salon  de  danse  \\\ 
front  of  the  Stuffed  Jackal. 
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The  band  of  wandering  dancers  consisted  of  three  ladies  and 
three  gentlemen.  In  the  women,  the  ravishing  beauty  of  Anda- 
lusia was  enhanced  by  the  gay,  brilliant^  and  above  all^  tasteful 
costume  in  which  Spain  stands  pre-eminent  amongst  the  nations ; 
in  the  men  there  was  manly  regularity  of  features,  with  resolute  and 
flashing  eyes,  well-sustained  determination  in  all  their  movements^ 
and  deportment.  One  of  the  women  carried  the  tambourine,  the 
other  a  casket  to  receive  the  gifts  of  the  spectators.  The  chief 
had  his  guitar  gracefully  slung ;  the  other  two  men  were  merely 
attendants. 

*'  Brave  soldiers  of  France  I"  said  the  leader  of  the  band  as  they 
entered^  ^with  the  permission  of  your  gallant  Commandant,  la 
Senora  Christina  will  be  happy  to  perform  before  you  one  of  our 
national  dances.'' 

A  vigorous  ''  bravo  V^  greeted  the  announcement  on  all  sides, 
in  which,  however,  poor  Raymond  did  not  join — remaining  still 
in  the  same  posture — crouching  on  his  knees,  his  face  buried  in 
his  hands. 

During  the  shout  of  applause,  the  leader  of  the  band  turned  to 
one  of  the  men  and  whispered  to  him  :— 

"  Whilst  she  is  dancing,  do  you  examine  the  position  of  the 
camp  exactly.'' 

''All  right,"  said  the  subordinate.  Turning  to  another  the 
diief  said : — 

''  Look  you  to  the  palisades,  the  defences." 
"  Good  I"  was  the  reply. 

To  the  third  he  said :  "  Count  the  men  and  the  guns  espe- 
ciaUy." 

''  Oh,  never  fear !"  said  the  man,  as  though  the  injunction  were 
utterly  superfluous. 

In  the  meantime  the  dance  had  commenced.  To  compare  a 
dansense  to  Venus,  to  Diana  or  to  Ceres,  would  give  no  idea  of 
the  wonderful  Christina  in  the  estimation  of  the  gallant  Chasseurs 
at  the  canteen  of  the  Stuffed  Jackal. 

Never  did  Christina  exert  herself  more  energetically  to  rivet  the 
attention  of  the  spectators,  than  on  this  occasion.  How  the  ex- 
quisite moulding  of  limbs  delights  us,  how  the  dark  eye  Ian* 
guishing  interpenetrates  at  every  pore  and  detects  our  weakness, 
how  the  bewitching  smile  captivates  us  quite — ^like  some  forlorn 
bird  fascinated  by  a  serpent—- evei'ybody  knows,  and  we  need  not 
pause  to  describe  what  everybody  has  felt,  seated  in  the  parterre, 
with  opera-glass  in  hand,  and  calculating  the  ''price"  of  the 
brilliant  toy,  or  goddess,  nightly  worshipped  in  the  Paphian 
theatres  of  £urope  and  America. 

Rapturous  applause  greeted  the  fair  danseuse  at  the  last  sound 

of  her  castagnettes,  as   she  concluded,  gracefully  retiring  towards 

the  chief  of  the  band,  whose  masterly  performance  on  the  guitar 

had  at  least  aided  the  development  of  her  skill.     Flinging  the  guitar 
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behind  his  back^  the  chief  received  her  with  a  smile  and  imprinted 
on  her  brow  a  light  kiss  of  approval,  and  immediately  turning  to 
one  of  the  other  women,  he  said  : — 

'^  Now^  do  yon  go  round  and  collect  the  money/' 

''  Oh,  have  mercy  on  me,  Pedro !  Spare  me  this  humiliation !" 
she  exclaimed,   tears  in  her  eyes,  and  agitated  all  over. 

**  Humiliation  ?  Is  it  humiliation  to  gain  your  living  ?" 

*'  Sir  V  gasped  the  poor  girl. 

''  Well,  well,''  coolly  said  the  chief,  "  if  you  don't  like  to  do  it  for 
my  sake,  do  it  for  hers,"  intensifying  the  pang  of  his  cruel  in- 
junction. 

'^For  her!  Aye,  that  is  it,  for  her!  the  rival  that  has  sup- 
planted me!" 

And  with  these  words  she  wiped  away  the  tears  that  streamed 
down  her  cheeks,  and,  casket  in  hand,  she  went  the  round  of  the 
delighted  soldiers,  who  testified  their  appreciation  of  the  entertain- 
ment by  depositing  the  little  money  they  could  spare  in  the 
casket,  not  without  compliments  to  the  beauty  who  presented  it, 
rendered  more  interesting  by  the  deep  tinge  of  sadness  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

The  cessation  of  the  dance  and  the  acclamations  that  followed, 
roused  Raymond  from  his  gloomy  meditation,  and,  removing  his 
bands  from  his  face  he  muttered  to  himself:  ''  So  I  am  broken, 
degraded  I  Well,  I  expected  it.  All's  over  now  :  I  shall  have  no 
more  promotion ;  yet  one  of  my  beautiful  dreams  has  always  been 
to  wear  an  ofBcer's  epaulettes  at  the  moment  when  I  should  re- 
cover my  poor  dear  darling  Marie!  Recover  Marie!  Poor 
fool !"  and  he  buried  his  face  again  in  his  hands,  convulsed  with 
the  harrowing  bitterness  of  his  deep  despair. 

The  girl  with  the  casket  approached  the  miserable  man. 

*'  Sir !"  she  said  meekly,  "  a  small  gift  for  the  danseuses,  if  you 
please." 

"  What  voice  is  that  ?"  fiercely  exclaimed  Raymond,  rising 
abruptly  '^  Oh  Marie  I  M^rie  !  my  own  dear  darling  Marie,  at 
last.    God  of  Heaven  !  I  adore  thee  now  !" 

'^  Jean  !  my  brother  Jean  !"  gasped  the  entranced  girl,  as  she 
flung  her  arms  around  the  neck  of  her  foster  brother,  and  clung 
to  him  in  an  embrace  that  should  have  lasted  for  ever  ! 

Shouts  of  applause  resounded  from  all  sides — congratulations 
intense  greeted  the  couple — to  the  utter  bewilderment  of  the  other 
ladies  and  gentlemen  on  the  scene — whose  inquiring  looks  were 
directed  to  the  chief  of  the  band  for  an  explanation. 

'*  Ah  !  tis  he — is  it  ?"  muttered  Pedro,  fiercely  advancing  with 
his  poignard  towards  Raymond,  who  drew  his  sword,  still  pressing 
Marie  with  his  left  to  his  breast,  on  which  her  head  was  reclining. 

At  the  very  instant  the  commandant  entered,  and  saw  the  hostile 
demonstration. 

"What!"    he  exclaimed,   ''another  quarrel,  Jean  Raymond? 
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Another  atrocious  scandal  in  the  camp  by  this  incorrigible  mad- 
man I  Take  him  to  the  guard-room  at  once  until  further  qrders  V* 

"  My  commandant  V'  gasped  Raymond. 

"  Obey,  sir,  not  a  wqrd  \"  was  the  stern  reply. 

Poor  Raymond  obeyed,  muttering  to  himself  frantically  : — 

"  Good  God  !  have  I  found  her  only  to  lose  her  again  ?  Who 
will  protect  her  P  Who  will  save  her?  and  perceiving  the  com- 
mandant^s  wife,  whom  Godard  had  interested  in  his  favour,  he  said 
in  a  low  tone  to  her :  *'  'Tis  she,  madame  !  'Tis  Marie  that  God- 
ard spoke  about,''  and  with  these  words  he  went  into  arrest. 

'^  Chasseurs !''  continued  the  exasperated  commandant,  ''  seize 
all  these  Spaniards  and  never  lose  sight  of  them — especially  this 
fellow,*'  pointing  to  Pedro.  "  As  for  this  woman  .  .  "  point- 
ing to  poor  Marie. 

''Oh,  pardon  me,  good  husband,"  said  Madame  Hortense, 
this  lady  does  not  belong  to  the  regiment.  ...  I  will  take 
charge  of  her  in  my  own  room." 

"  But,  really,  Hortense  !"  exclaimed  the  stem  commandant. 

•'  Gently !  dear !  I'll  tell  you  all  about  it  presently,"  and  with 
a  sweet  smile  she  said  to  Marie : — "  Don't  be  alarmed  .... 
all  will  be  well.  Come  with  me,"  and  taking  her  hand  she  led 
Marie  to  the  commandant's  quarters,  near  the  Camp  of  Mus- 
tapha. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

An  Exploit. 

Left  alone  in  his  desolation — after  thus  losing  Marie,  Jean 
Raymond  gave  wav  to  unmitigated  despair. 

"  Farewell  1  Marie !"  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  my  (Jod  I  what 
crime  did  these  parents  of  mine  whom  thou  hast  not  permitted  me 
to  know,  commit?  Hast  thou  chosen  me  as  a  victim  of  expiation 
for  their  sins,  or  dost  thou  vouchsafe  to  exhibit  in  me  how  far 
man's  grief  can  be  endured  and  his  resignation  be  prolonged  P" 

"  What !  blubbering  here  ?"  sternly  put  in  the  redoutable  Com- 
mandant of  the  regiment,  who  just  entered  the  room  as  Raymond 
was  uttering  his  soliloquy. 

''No,  Commandant,  I  am  weeping"  replied  Jean,  keenly 
touched  by  the  insulting  allusion  to  his  sorrows. 

"  Zounds  1"  roared  the  Commandant. 

"Commandant!"  said  Jean. 

"  Silence !  sir,"    was  the  abrupt  rejoinder. 

Marie  had  said  to  the  afflicted  man — "  Do  thy  duty  as  a  soldier," 
and  Raymond  remembered  it  now;  the  Commandant  contin- 
ued : — 

''  Know,  Sir,  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  whimpering  .  .  .  the 
locusts  are  stirring  in  the  plain  below.  Corporal  !  Oh,  I  forget 
^you  are  no  longer  a  corporal  ...  I  have  broken  you: 
and    I  was  right  .  .  .  Don't  reply  sir,"     sternly    interposed  the 
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Commandant,  and  cutting  short  an  expostulation  on  the  lips  of  the 
poor  soldier.  '^  Ob,  I  shall  have  to  put  an  end  to  you,  incorrigible 
wretch  that  you  seem  to  be !  a  rascal  that  would  be  the  best  soldier 
in  the  regiment  but  for  your  fatal  rage  for  duelling,  maiming  all 
my  men — so  you  have  polished  off  that  stupid  fellow  Boileau, 
eh  I  ...  if  ever  there  is  a  row  in  the  camp  you  are  sure  to  be  in 
for  it  ...  I  tell  you,  you  are  a  quarrelsome,  impracticable,  and 
good-for-nothing  fellow  in  the  bargain.  Don't  reply,  sir— once 
more,  not  a  word  !  So  you  must  have  dancing  women,  must  you  ? 
And,  Gad  I  there's  my  wife  yielding  to  the  incredible  fancy  of 
taking  under  her  protection  that  low  woman  I'' 

This  dreadful  epithet  applied  to  Marie  was  too  much  for  poor 
Baymond;  he  could  not  help  yielding  to  a  gesture  indicative  of  his 
harrowed  feelings — but  he  checked  it  in  an  instant,  and  resumed  his 
previous  military  bearing,  according  to  the  regulations.  The  Com- 
mandant seemed  inclined  to  relent  and  allow  him  a  word, 
saying : — 

"  Well,  let's  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

"  Nothing,  Commandant." 

"  Nothing  ?  .  .  .  even  that's  too  much !  Oh,  yoa  won't 
succeed  in  putting  me  into  a  rage — not  a  bit  of  it ;  I  did  not  come 
here  to  split  your  skull ;  that's  deferred  for  the  present ;  you  can 
wait  for  that,  but,  do  you  know  what's  going  on  f  Of  course  not. 
Well,  the  strength  of  the  Bedouins  is  visibly  increasing  round  about 
the  camp — there  are  thousands,  we  have  given  up  counting  them, 
and  we  are  not  in  condition  to  resist  an  attack  or  hold  our  own  if 
we  are  blockaded.  We  must  absolutely  send  to  the  garrison  at 
Douera  for  re-inforceraents,  but  tbe  difficulty  is  to  send  my  dis- 
patch to  the  genera]  through  the  midst  of  the  scoundrels  who  know 
80  well  what  they  have  to  do !  Come !  you  are  evidently 
connected  with  all  the  scoundrels  of  the  earth,  you  must  know  some 
rascal  of  an  Arab  who,  for  good  pay,  I  promise  you,  will  slip  like 
a  snake  through  the  neighbouring  marshes,  and  thence  reach  the 
mountains  of  the  Sahel  and  the  garrison  at  Douera,  what  say 
you?" 

*'  Excuse  me.  Commandant,"  replied  Raymond,  intensely 
bristling  up  and  a  soldier  all  over.  ^'  There's  no  need  of  scoundrels, 
Arabs,  nor  money." 

''What  do  you  mean,  corporal?  Zounds t  I  can't  get  rid 
of  the  habit  of  calling  you  corporal !" 

**  I  say.  Commandant,  that  if  you  will  allow  me  to  take  with  me 
two  sharp  fellows  of  my  acquaintance,  the  general  shall  have  your 
dispatch  in  two  hours." 

''  Impossible,  man !  .  .  .  It  would  be  rushing  to  certain 
death." 

''  Perhaps  so!  Commandant;  but  death  generally  shrinks  back 
from  those  who  do  not  fear  it.  Moreover  I  have  on  my  breast  a 
talisman    again<)t    the  balls    of    the    rascals.      The  position    ia 
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serious,  and  an  Arab  spy  might  be  templed  to  betray  us.  .  •  . 
Then  let  me  render  that  service  to  the  First  Chaftseurs,  to  France. 
Let  me  do  as  I  like.  Commandant,  and  IMI  answer  for  the 
result.*' 

'^  Do  so,  corporal,*'  said  the  Commandant. 

''I  am  no  longer  a  corporal!'*  said  Raymond,  with  evident 
humiliation. 

"  Zounds  I  I  tell  you  you  are.  I  promote  you  now.  ...  I 
suppose  I  have  a  right  to  do  so.  Do  you  object  to  it?  Gad! 
you  are  never  satistied  with  anything.  .  .  .  Let's  see  .  •  .  who 
will  be  your  companions?" 

«  Godard  ...  and  Flageolet.*' 

*'  Oh,  I  thought  so  r* 

''Two  poor  devils  who  have  also  been  degraded  !**  said  Jean. 

*'  Oh,  as  for  them,  I*m  not  going  to  restore  their  rank.** 

''  You  are  jost.  Commandant,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  do  so 
when  they  return  with  me  from  Douera.** 

''  We  shall  see ;  we  shall  see,**  said  the  rough  and  ready  Com- 
mandant who  seemed  to  be  always  in  a  rage  with  his  men,  without 
however,  being  out  of  temper.  A  perfect  soldier,  if  he  was  a  stem 
disciplinarian,  with  a  great  deal  of  the  thunderbolt  in  his  nature, 
he  was  only  better  qualitied  to  lead  iu  a  war  where  rapidity  of 
action,  sudden  resolve,  and  vigorous  execution  could  alone  cope 
with  the  ruse,  cunning  and  indomitable  tenacity  of  the  enemy. 

Godard  and  Flageolet  were  ordered  into  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
mandant*    As  soon  as  they  came,  Raymond  addressed  them. 

"  Comrades  !**  said  he,  "  we  have  to  go  a-tishing." 

"Let*s  be  off,**  said  Flageolet. 

''  What*s  to  be  done  ?**  asked  Godard. 

"Only  to  gallop  to  Douera,  my  boys,  cutting  our  way,  if 
necessary,  through  the  locusts.** 

''Good!**  said  Flageolet. 

"  My  razor  is  just  set,**  said  Godard. 

''  Mind  don*t  forget  to  bring  your  flageolet  with  you,  we  shall 
need  it.** 

"  lt*8  in  prime  condition,  all  right.** 

"  1*11  tell  you  presently  how  it  will  be  of  use  to  us.** 

Whilst  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  Commandant  walked 
to  and  fro,  at  the  furthest  end  of  the  room,  full  of  anxiety  at  the 
posture  of  affairs  and  the  perils  of  the  camp.  Raymond  arrested 
his  meditation,  saying : — 

"  Commandant,  we  are  ready.** 

**  Gk>,  then,'*  said  the  commandant,  "  and  may  (rod  lead  the 
way,**  and,  handing  him  the  despatch  which  he  hastily  wrote,  he 
added : — 

"  Now,  I  should  really  like  to  kno\»'  your  plan ;  how  do  you 
expect  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  f '* 

Raymond  replied : —  ^         , 
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''  Oh,  my  plan  is  very  simple,  and  if  you  approve  of  it  we  are  off 
like  lightning.  Here  it  is : — it  is  now  night,  so  much  the  better. 
I  have  selected  the  loudest  bawlers  of  the  Regiment  and  this  is  my 
reason  for  the  choice ;  as  soon  as  we  are  out  of  the  camp,  they 
will  repeat  after  me,  each  in  his  turn,  and  as  loud  as  possible  these 
words ;  "  Column  I  Fours — ^Trot/'  The  Arabs  crouching  on  the  right 
and  left  of  the  road  will  come  to  attention  •  •  .  we  rush  past.  1 
continue  my  commands,  which  Godard  and  Flageolet  will  repeat 
louder  stilL  "  Form  companies — ^gallop  on  the  rear  of  the  fourth 
squadron,  right  about,  inverse  order  into  line!"  The  Arabs 
will  think  they  have  to  do  with  a  whole  regiment,  they  will  not 
dare  to  fire,  for  fear  of  killing  each  other  in  the  darkness  of 
night.'' 

"Very  well,  so  far,"  said  the  Commandant,  ''but  there  will  be 
the  devil  to  play  at  the  bridge  of  the  Chevalets,  where  a  swarm  of 
Bedouins  will  be  ready  to  receive  you — what  then  V^ 

Raymond  turned  to  Godard,  saying : — 

"What  then?   why  we'll  cut  out  way  through   them,   thafs 

all  r 

"  Yes  1  We'll  cut  our  way  through  them,"  said  Godard  to 
Flageolet. 

"  Of  course  we'll  cut  our  way  through  them/'  said  Flageolet, 
"  and  with  the  accompaniment  of  my  orchestra,  if  needed." 

"  Once  across  the  bridge,"  said  Raymond,  with  animation,  "  and 
leaving  the  marshes  behind  us,  Flageolet  will  quietly  play  a  tune 
on  his  instrument,  and  then.  Commandant,  you'll  know  that  we 
are  out  of  danger." 

''  But  you'll  be  pursued,"  suggested  the  Commandant,  anxious 
to  understand  the  plan  thoroughly  before  he  exposed  bis  men 
even  to  this  necessary  hazard  of  war. 

"  Oh,  they  won't  pursue  us  long,"  said  Raymond,  "  for,  as  we 
pass  in  front  of  the  French  blockhouse,  we  will  shout  out,  all 
three  of  us,  as  loud  as  possible — "  Chasseurs  d'Afrique ;  the  Bed- 
ouins are  upon  us ;  and  whilst  to  check  the  enemy,  the  garrison 
will  open  an  infernal  fire,  we'll  turn  to  the  right  about,  scamper 
up  the  mountain  and  arrive  at  Douera." 

"Go,  then,"  exclaimed  the  Commandant,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  men  he  had  to  deal  with,  adding,  "  a  pleasant  journey  to 
you  my  good  children  !" 

"  Front  to  the  enemy,  comrades,"  exclaimed  Raymond,  "  these 
are  the  duels  I  like.     To  horse — ^to  horse  1" 

They  were  off  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  Commandant 
instantly  made  his  dispositions  for  defence. 

"To  arms!"  he  cried,  the  trumpet  sounded;  the  Chasseurs 
rushed  to  their  post,  and  all  was  ready, 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,"  said  the  Commandant  to  himself 
"  if  these  brave  fellows  are  killed  1" 

The  firm  bold  voice  of  the  valiant  Raymond  was  heard  in  the 
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distance^  *'  Pours — trot/'  repeated  by  his  two  gallant  companions  in 
their  turn,  the  sound  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

Marie  with  Madame  Hortense  had  entered  on  the  scene  unper- 
ceived  by  her  husband,  the  gallant  Commandant  whose  eager 
ears  anxiously  strived  to  measure  the  speed  and  distance  of  his 
devoted  messengers.  They  remained  crouched  beside  the  angle 
of  a  bastion. 

"  Oh,  Madame  ...  he  is  gone  ...  if  he  were  to  die  V 
exclaimed  Marie. 

'*  Fear  not,''  said  Madame  Hortense,  "  he  is  a  brave  fellow  and 
God  will  protect  him." 

Musketry  shots  were  now  heard  at  intervals,  and  at  varying 
distances ;  the  gallant  messengers  were  running  the  gauntlet. 

"  Listen  !"  said  Marie. 

'^  It's  nothing  .  .  .  only  a  few  shots  ...  we  are  used  to  this 
music  in  Africa,"  rejoined  the  Commandant's  brave  wife. 

"  Let's  go  nearer,"  said  Marie. 

''  No,  no,  the  Commandant  is  a  terrible  man — ^as  far  as  the 
service  is  concerned — and  my  dear  husband  would  tell  us 
in  one  of  his  least  pleasing  tones,  that  this  is  no  place  for 
Ud.      .  •  • 

*'  Oh,  what  agony  1"  exclaimed  Marie.  Prpfound  silence  again 
ensued,  still  interrupted,  however,  by  the  report  of  musketry. 
At  length,  after  the  elapse  of  a  few  moments,  which  seemed  an 
eternity,  Flageolet's  merry  pipe  was  heard  to  the  tune  of  Malbrook 
t^en  va  en  guerre. 

"  The  signal,  'tis  the  signal,  they  are  saved !"  exclaimed  the 
Commandant. 

"  I  thank  thee  my  God  !"  fervently  muttered  Marie,  as  she  fell 
upon  her  knees,  with  her  hands  joined  and  uplifted  in  prayer. 

A  discharge  of  artillery  and  musketry  from  the  bastions  of  the 
camp  terminated  the  scene,  and  "  Vive  la  France !"  resounded  on 
all  sides  drowning  the  trumpet-clang  that  sent  defiance  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Condusion. 

In  spite  of  the  rigorous  orders  of  the  commandant,  Pedro  and 
his  companions  had  contrived  to  escape  during  the  bustle  of  the 
night,  just  described ;  nay  more,  they  had  even  managed  to  carry 
off  poor  Marie,  to  the  deep  regret  of  her  kind  protectress,  Madame 
Hortense :  and  as  though  to  celebrate  their  escape,  they  attacked 
the  very  next  night  one  of  the  richest  farms  in  the  Plain,  to 
which  they  set  fire,  after  murdering  some  of  its  inmates. 

A  reward  was  offered  for  their  apprehension ;  but  an  implac- 
able enemy  was  already  on  their  track,  Jean  Raymond,  aided  by 
his  trusty  comrades,  Godard  and  Flageolet.  Instant  measures 
were  devised  to  take  Pedro  prisoner  as  soon  as  his  hauntascould  ht 
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discovered^  wbich  required  very  little  time  to  effect,  thanks  to  the 
keeu  pursuit  of  the  three  Chasseurs.  The  actual  captace 
was  effected  by  Godard  and  Flageolet,  who  managed  so 
well  that  they  pounced  on  Pedro  in  his  bed,  put  him  in  a  sack, 
and  carried  him  off  on  horseback  to  the  place  appointed  by  Ray- 
mood.  Flageolet  took  charge  of  Marie  and  conveyed  her  to  the 
commandant's  residence  without  much  inconvenience  to  herself  or 
her  little  daughter. 

On  being  informed  of  the  success  of  the  enterprise  by  Flageolet, 
Raymond  exclaimed  as  a  man  resolved,  with  the  sternness  of  fate. 

"  Now  to  work  !  Where  is  Godard  ?" 

'^  At  his  post,"  replied  Flageolet. 

*'  Give  the  signal  agreed  .upon/'  said  Raymond. 

A  flash  of  lightning  at  the  moment  rent  the  sky,  and  the  thunder 
rolled  like  the  growl  of  the  African  lion  seeking  his  prey  in  his 
famished  hour  of  midnight.  God  leads  the  brute  beasts  to  their 
pasture,  and  God  brings  the  wicked  to  punishment,  death  and 
destruction. 

On  the  platform  of  an  old  battery,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
stood  the  speakers  of  this  scene,  on  that  night  of  tempest  On 
one  side  was  the  slope  of  the  towering  Sahel,  on  the  other  the 
ocean-waves  lashed  fiercely,  deep  and  blue  beside  the  fearful  pre- 
cipice. On  the  left  was  a  grotto — which  was  the  appointed  prison 
of  Pedro,  the  husband  of  Marie. 

*'  Give  the  signal  agreed  upon,''  had  said  the  resolute  Raymond. 
His  companion  instantly  applied  a  lighted  match  to  some  powder 
placed  on  the  peak  of  one  of  the  rocks  of  the  frowning  fortress. 

"  Perhaps  Godard  will  fancy  it's  a  flash  of  lightning,"  exclaimed 
Flageolet. 

'^No,  no!"  muttered  Raymond,  "he  has  seen  it,  all's  well — 
they  come." 

In  a  moment  or  two,  Pedro  appeared  walking  backwards  before 
Godard,  who  held  before  him  two  loaded  pistols,  one  in  each 
band. 

"  Your  violence  is  disgraceful !"  exclaimed  Pedro. 

''  Go  down  1"  said  Godard  sternly. 

''What  an  infamous  trap!"  rejoined  the  bandit  who  had  kid- 
napped poor  Marie  from  her  happy  home. 

"  Silence !  wretch  !  or  I'll  pull  the  triggers,"  said  Godard,  urg- 
ing on  the  man  until  he  got  him  close  up  to  Raymond,  who  stood 
behind  him — the  impersonation  of  vengeance,  cool,  calm,  and 
implacable. 

''  Now  unbind  his  arms,"  ordered  the  latter. 

Pedro  turned  and  beheld  his  enemy. 

"  Jean  Raymond  !"  he  muttered,  biting  his  lips. 

"  Yes,  Jean  Raymond,  who  has  some  business  to  transact  with 
you,"  said  Jean  quietly,  motioning  to  Godard  and  Flageolet  to 
retire  a  few  paces,  so  as  to  leave  him  as  it  were  alone  with  the 
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'*  What  do  yoQ  want  with  me  V^  asked  the  latter  boldly. 

"rm  going  to  tell,"  said  Jean. 

*^  Proceed  1^^  muttered  the  bandit  fearlessly.  Jean  fixed  his  eyes 
on  the  bandit  and  began  : — 

"When  yoo  and  your  companions  escaped  from  Boaffarick, 
where  you  were  very  nearly  shot  as  spies  in  the  camp,  you  very 
cleverly  spread  the  report  of  your  speedy  departure,  and  you 
made  all  tlie  apparent  preparations  for  a  long  voyage.  Now,  ^hese 
precautions  were  actually  taken  in  contempktion  of  the  attack  you 
made  last  night  on  one  of  the  richest  farms  in  the  plain.  You 
pillaged,  you  murdered,  and  it  was  at  the  very  moment  when  you 
hopcMl  to  escape  arrest  by  flight  that^  with  the  aid  of  my  two  friends 
there,  1  got  hold  of  you.'* 

"Three  to  one !  Is  that  French  valour?"  exclaimed  the  bandit, 
amiling  sarcastically. 

"Gad!  the  fellow  seems  inclined  to  argue  the  point  1"  said 
Godard. 

"  Oh,  it  matters  not  I"  exclaimed  Pedro,  "  but  let  me  tell  you, 
if  you  had  given  me  a  chance  you  would  have  had  some  rough 
work,  I  assure  you.  Well,  if  you  have  caught  me,  doubtless  your 
object  is  to  deliver  me  up  and  to  get  the  reward  offered  for  my 
apprehension.'' 

"  No  I  It  is»  to  save  you — if  you  like,"  said  Jean. 

"To  save  me?    me?"   asked  the  bandit,  smiling. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  Jean."  "  I  do  not  wish,  in  after-life,  that 
people  sbonld  say,  when  they  see  Marie  and  her  child — *  There's 
the  wife  and  daughter  of  a  galley-slave  or  an  executed  murderer.' 
Positively,  therefore,  it  is  with  the  view  of  sparing  them  such 
infamy  that  I  myself  am  ready  to  commit  almost  a  crime  in  rob- 
bing justice  of  such  a  criminal  as  you  are." 

"  Well,  well!"  said  Pedro.  "But  now  for  the  conditions,  for, 
I  suppose,  there  are  conditions  ?" 

"  Hear  them,"  replied  Jean  sternly.  "  You  shall  write  down 
with  your  own  hand  that  you  have  committed  suicide  by  leaping 
into  the  sea,  and  by  a  solemn  promise — the  security  for  which  will 
be  your  accursed  life — you  will  bind  yourself  never  again  to  set  foot 
in  Europe.  In  fact,  you  must  disappear  in  as  complete  a  manner 
as  though  the  waves  had  really  swallowed  you  down." 

"  Ha !  ha !  mighty  pleasant  indeed  !"  exclaimed  the  bandit  with 
a  mocking  laugh,  and  then  checking  himself  he  solemnly  added — 
"  But  will  you  condescend  to  tell  me  what  will  become  of  my 
wife?" 

"  Marie  will  go  to  France,"  said  Jean,  '*  to  recover  the  inheri- 
tance of  her  beloved  parents,  of  which  you  robbed  her,  and  she 
will  resume  the  name  of  her  family." 

"And  my  daughter?"  asked  Pedro. 

"  Your  daughter,"  said  Jean,  "  will  henceforth  bear  my  name, 
which  is  that  of  her  grandfather — an  honourable  man." 
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"Truly  wonderful  I*'  exclaimed  the  bandit.  ''And,  on  the 
proof — the  written  proof  of  my  death — ^Monsieur  Jean  Raymond 
will  generously  marry  my  widow,  or  make  her  his  mistress  T 

"  Infamous  wretch  I"  ejaculated  Baymond. 

''  No,  no  I  That  won't  do  I"  said  Pedro.  ^  J««t  fisten  to  me  m 
my  turn — ^and  let's  fling  aside  our  madcs.  I  might  make  you  all 
manner  of  promises,  without  keeping  one  of  them.  But,  by 
Heavena  !  I  prefer  to  refuse  all  out  and  out  at  once  I  The  fact  is, 
I  am  a  bandit,  an  assassin— everything  that's  bad — but,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  that,  I  have  a  heart  for  my  wife  and  bowels  of  mercy 
for  my  daughter.  I  love  them,  after  my  fashion,  the  fashion  of 
wild  beasts,  perhaps,  but  still,  I  love  them.  That's  the* 
naked  fact.  And  now^  you  would  have  me  renounce  them, 
desert  them !  You  would  have  me  do  this,  you,  who  loved 
Marie  before  I  did — ^you  who  love  her  still,  you  from  whom  1  was 
obliged  to  snatch  her  with  violence !  And  you  are  simple  enough 
to  fancy  that  I  am  going  to  embrace  and  thank  you  for  your  kind 
consideration  I  Bosh  !  Look  you,  I  have,  ere  this,  extricated  my- 
self from  greater  dangers  than  this,  and  my  first  action,  if  1 
escape,  will  be  to  get  back  the  only  beings  in  this  world  towards 
whom  I  feel  any  kind  of  attraction.  I  have  heard  your  conditions; 
these  are  my  resolves." 

*'  Tou  shall  never  see  them  again,"  muttered  Jean  fiercely. 

"  Why  not  ?"  coolly  asked  the  bandit. 

"  Because  I  intend  to  kill  you  1" 

''  What,  commit  a  murder  ?" 

"  No — in  a  duel,"  said  Jean  proudly. 

''Ah!  I  understand.  A  duel  with  a  dead  shot  or  a  practised 
swordsman — a  murder  in  disguise  1  Is  that  it,  Jean  Raymond,  the 
cut-throat  ?" 

"  Vile  scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Jean.  "  He  thinks  me  as  vile  as 
himself?  No,  I  wish  to  kill  you,  wretch,  but  with  no  other  ad- 
vantage over  you  than  the  justice  of  my  cause.  I  therefore  re- 
nounce all  arms  with  which  I  am  familiar ;  and  that  you  may  have 
every  chance  of  defending  your  life  in  this  deadly  struggle,  we 
shall  fight  with  bayonets." 

"  With  bayonets  ?"  asked  the  bandit. 

"  Well,  why  not  ?"  said  Jean.  "  Is  the  bayonet  not  the  most 
appropriate  weapon  for  a  bandit  habituated  to  the  use  of  the  poi- 
guard." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  Pedro.     "  I  accept  the  challenge." 

Thereupon  Raymond  handed  the  bandit  one  of  two  bayonets 
which  he  produced:  but  Godard  interposed,  and  prevented  the 
latter  from  receiving  it,  rushing  between  the  two  men  ready  (or 
the  hideous  encounter. 

"  Jean  1"  said  Flageolet,  "such  a  duel  is  impossible,  I  object  to 
it  most  decidedly." 

"Silence!  Flageolet,"  muttered  Raymond. 
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"I  am  neither  a  coward  nor  very  superstitioas ;  but  this  is 
really  a  frightful  night  1'^  said  Flageolet,  ''  and  only  to  think  of 
such  a  fight  makes  me  tremble  all  over,  and  freezes  the  marrow 
in  my  bones  V^ 

"  Flageolet  is  right/^  said  Godard ;  "  it's  contrary  to  nature  to 
fight  in  that  way.  Zounds  I  Is  it  usual  to  challenge  panthers  and 
hyenas  if  we  meet  them  in  our  way  P  We  merely  knock  them  on 
the  head/' 

"Of  course,  we  only  knock  them  on  the  head/'  said  Flageolet. 

"  £nough  V  eidaimed  Jean.  "  Have  yon  not  svem  to  obey 
me?" 

''Why  yes— > so  we  did,  we  must  show  philosophical  resigna* 
tion/'  whimpered  Gtodard. 

"  Now,  sir  I"  said  Raymond  to  Pedro ;  and  turning  to  Godard 
he  added,  "  Give  the  signal  to  commence." 

An  awful  pause  ensued.  Godard  struck  his  hands  together 
thrice ;  and  then  he  and  Flageolet  drew  their  swords,  and  posted 
themselves  behind  the  combatants. 

"  Woe  to  you  who  have  been  my  evil  genius !"  exclaimed  Say- 
mond. 

"  Woe  to  you  for  loving  her !"  bitterly  retorted  Pedro,  as  he 
grasped  firmly  and  raised  his  bayonet  in  the  attitude  of  attack. 

With  the  sword,  both  eye  and  wrist  are  all  important,  and  they 
must  work  together.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  poignard,  the  Cata- 
lonian  knife,  or  the  bayonet,  used  after  the  fashion  extemporised 
by  Jean  Raymond  in  his  chivalrous  anxiety  to  give  the  bandit  fair 
play.  As  all  depends  upon  a  single  chance  in  such  an  encounter, 
the  two  antagonists  eyed  each  other  as  though  their  orbits  were 
linked  together,  the  stalwart  frame  of  Jean  Raymond,  towering 
over  the  bandit  like  some  huge  three-decker  over  a  gun-boat. 
Silent  and  terrible  was  the  struggle.  Twice,  three  times  the 
bandit  planted  formidable  stabs  at  Raymond,  but  the  veteran's 
vigilant  eye  foiled  him  easily,  and  he  could  not  touch  him.  Mean- 
while, the  lightning  flashed,  the  thunder  roared,  and  the  tempest 
raged  around  the  combatants  on  that  bleak  peak — fit  accompani- 
ments of  the  horrible  encounter. 

''Strange!"  observed  Godard  to  Flageolet,  ''sometimes  the 
rascal  has  precisely  the  same  look  as  Raymond.  There's  a  positive 
resemblance  I" 

"Trae!"  rejoined  the  latter. 

Suddenly  an  intense  flash  of  lightning  rent  the  sky,  shedding  a 
brighter  light  than  ever  around  the  combatants — at  the  very 
iiiatant  when  Raymond  had  grasped  his  antagonist  with  his  left  in 
a  grip  of  iron,  and  waa  in  the  act  of  plunging  his  bayonet  into 
him. 

"  God  of  Heaven  I"  exclaimed  Raymond,  letting  go  his  hold, 
without  striking  the  bandit,  and  stepping  back,  staring  wildly,  he 
added: 
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"  Stop,  wretched  roan  V* 

"  No,  no  1'^  said  Pedro,  "  there's  a  woman  between  us  V 

**  Wait  I  Listen  1'^  repeated  Bajmond,  lowering  his  weapon  and 
holding  forth  his  disarmed  hand  to  Pedro ;  but  the  scoundrel  onlj 
seized  the  opportunity  to  plunge  his  poignard  into  the  breast  of 
the  man  who  had  just  spared  his  life,  exclaiming : 

'*  Take  that  and  die !  And  now  for  my  escape/' 

Up  the  rocks  the  bandit  scampered  like  a  goat,  pursued  by 
Godard,  whilst  Flageolet  was  retained  by  Raymond  who,  writhing 
nnder  his  wound,  said — "  Let  him  be  spared.  Flageolet,  I  implore 
you  !'' 

In  an  instant  after,  a  dreadful  scream  was  heard,  and  Godard 
ran  back,  exclaiming,  whilst  the  lightning  flashed  and  the  thunder 
rolled : — 

''  Oh,  Raymond,  God  has  avenged  you  !  The  bandit  has  falkn 
down  the  precipice  into  the  gulf  below  V* 

"  God  save  his  soul  I"  faintly  whispered  Jean  in  his  pain  and 
misery. 

"  But  why  did  you  let  him  stab  you  V  asked  Flageolet. 

*'  Why  ?"  replied  Jean.  "  Because  it  is  better  to  be  called  Abel 
than  Cain  V 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Jean  ?"  asked  the  former. 

'^  Because  1  saw  there,  on  his  temple,  the  same  fatal  sign  as  on 
my  own.  Because  we  are  brothers,  no  doubt,  two  men  who  were 
born  marked  by  the  thunderbolt,  and  who  will  disappear  in  a 
night  of  tempest/' 

And  such  was  really  the  fact.  These  two  men,  destined  by  fate 
or  permitted  by  Providence  to  stand  in  such  a  dreadful  relation  to 
each  other,  were  brothers — born  of  the  same  gipsy  parents  and 
dropped  in  the  wilderness  of  life — widely  apart  indeied,  but  yet 
doomed  to  meet  ever  and  anon  for  mutual  injury  and  destruction  I 

'*  Help  !  help  V  cried  (rodard,  as  he  came  up. 

"Don't  call  out,  (Jodard,''  said  Jean.  "It's  no  use,  I  fear:  my 
pass  is  signed.'' 

"  Courage  !  Jean,  you  must  not  die !"  said  his  friend. 

"  Courage !  Yes  1  you  are  right  1  shall  have  courage,"  said 
the  poor  fellow,  and  he  raised  himself,  striving  to  overcome  his 
weakness  by  an  effort,  and  continuing : — 

"  I  have  known  some  of  our  comrades  to  remain  on  horseback 
and  continue  to  fight  although  they  were  shot  in  several  places  and 
hacked  by  many  a  sword-cut :  and  now  shall  a  beggarly  bayonet 
wound  prevent  me  from  standing  erect  like  a  soldier?  No!  no! 
I  cannot  stand  I  Farewell,  Flageolet.  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
good  old  friend  I  You  and  Godard  will  look  after  my  poor  sister 
Marie,  and  her  little  one.  I  bequeath  them  to  you  both.  Tell 
the  commandant's  wife  that  I  beg  her  also  to  .  •  .  Ah  me !  Tell 
the  whole  squadron  that  I  bitterly  regret  I  am  not  dying  as  a 
soldier.     God's   will  be  done  I  France,  my  coui^try!  Marie,  my 
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Meanwhile,  Oodard  had  gone  to  impart  the  dreadful  intelligence 
to  the  commandant,  who  instantly  hastened  to  the  spot,  accom* 
panied  by  his  wife,  Marie,  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment,  and 
several  Chasseurs  bearing  torches. 

The  surgeon  bent  over  Jean,  examined  his  wound,  and  made  a 
sign  to  the  commandant  to  remove  Marie,  who  had  flung  herself 
on  the  apparently  dead  body  of  her  friend.  Gently  the  com* 
mandant  raised  the  poor  woman  and  tried  to  lead  her  away,  utter- 
ing words  of  consolation. 

After  exchanging  a  word  with  the  surgeon,  the  commandant 
said  to  Marie : — 

*'  The  surgeon  answers  for  his  life  I" 

In  effect,  Jean  showed  signs  of  revival  after  a  powerful  dose  of 
some  mysterious  fluid  which  the  surgeon  administered. 

''  See !  see !  he  lives  I^'  exclaimed  the  commandant. 

"  Well,  Jean,  my  brave  Jean  !" 

And  the  wounded  soldier,  at  the  call,  tried  to  salute  his  chief. 

"  You  wish  to  live,  Jean,  do  you  not  ?*'  continued  the  com- 
mandant,  pointing  to  Marie. 

"  Yes,  yes  I"  was  the  reply,  and  Jean  turned  his  eyes  to 
Heaven,  with  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  in  his  heart. 

The  symptom  did  not  prove  fallacious ;  and  being  removed  to 
comfortable  quarters,  the  poor  fellow  rallied  under  judicious 
medical  treatment. 

A  few  months'  repose  suflBced  to  restore  the  veteran  com- 
pletely ;  but  no  doubt  the  hope  of  possessing  Marie  operated 
Qiore  than  anything  else  towards  the  happy  result. 

As  no  obstacle  to  their  union  now  remained,  Jean  and  Marie 
were  united  in  marriage,  the  good  commandant  and  his  excellent 
wife  assisting  at  the  ceremony,  and  providing  a  splendid  dejeuner 
for  the  rejoicing  Chasseurs  on  the  happy  occasion.  Grodard  philo- 
sophised on  the  instability  and  mutability  of  all  things  below ;  and 
Flageolet  did  not  fail  to  perform  on  his  instrument  the  same  air 
which  he  consecrated  to  their  success  in  baffling  the  Bedouins  on 
the  memorable  occasion  which  the  reader  remembers. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  state  that  Jean  Raymond  became  an 
altered  man  in  every  desirable  respect :  and  if  ever  and  anon  his 
memory  of  the  cruel  past  flashed  red  and  furious  through  his 
brain,  the  sight  of  Marie,  her  perennial  smiles,  her  abiding  love, 
tenderness,  and  devotedness  banished  the  painful  thought,  and  he 
felt  as  though  it  was  worth  his  while  to  have  suffered  and  endured 
so  much  for  so  great  a  prize  and  blessing.  His  promotion,  well 
earned  in  many  a  well-contested  battle,  was  not  slow ;  and  when 
he  retired  from  the  service,  a  few  years  ago,  he  carried  to  the  old 
paternal  farm  of  Yalremy  (which  he  had  recovered  for  his  wife 
from  its  illegal  occupants)  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  all  his  old 
comrades,  new  friends,  and  the  soldiers  of  liis  regiment. 

**  Whilst  there  is  life,  there  in  hope,''  says  the  proverb^  Most 
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assuredly  it  was  hard  for  Jean  Raymond  to  think  so  to  the  last. 
Still,  the  blessing  came,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove  his  gratitude 
to  Heaven  by  complying  with  the  golden  axiom — "  He  that  would 
seek  forgiveness  for  the  past,  must  woo  the  angel  virtue  in  the 
future/' 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  TO  MILITARY  MEN. 

No.  II.     Chemistry. 

Good  food,  drink,  air,  clothing,  and  a  healthy  locality  are  the 
prime  conditions  of  good  and  robust  health.  Now,  if  in  the  en- 
joyment of  these  reouisites  we  may  immeasurably  surpass  our 
ancestors,  we  are  indebted  for  the  blessing  to  chemistry,  whose 
modern  developments  leave,  in  these  respects,  very  little  to  be 
desired.  For,  if  on  the  one  hand,  animal  physiology  tells  us 
what  is  required,  chemistry  on  the  other,  as  infallibly  points  out 
where  and  how  it  may  be  seen  red.  The  teachings,  therefore,  of 
these  sciences  must  be  most  useful  to  Military  men,  who  are  most 
concerned  in  the  important  question  of  keeping  body  and  soul  to- 
gether, in  good  working'  condition. 

No  doubt,  with  regard  to  British  armies  on  service,  it  has  often 
been  a  question  of  the  utter  deficiency,  rather  than  the  quality,  of 
supplies.  Let  us  hope  that  in  future  the  established  principles  of 
science  will  be  regarded,  and  that  the  material  well-being  of  the 
soldier  will  consequently  be  such  as  is  required  for  the  perfect 
parformance  of  his  duties.  A  great  responsibility  rests  on  the 
State  in  this  matter  of  diet,  and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
great  difficulty  to  regulate. 

In  fixing  rations,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  not  only  the  kind  of 
food  to  be  issued,  but  the  quantity  which  will  suffice  to  keep  the 
bodies  of  all  in  good  condition,  and,  finally,  the  best  moae  of 
cooking  of  it.  To  decide  what  is  essential,  is  no  easy  matter ;  the 
safest  way,  therefore,  in  providing  for  large  bodies  of  men,  is  to  give 
them  as  great  a  variety  as  possible. 

For  perfect  nutrition,  food  must  be  eaten  wliich  contains  nitro- 
genous substances  or  albuminates  (meat),  fatty  substances,  carbo- 
hydrates (starch,  &c.)  and  salts.  Dried  and  salted  meats  never 
supply  these  conditions  to  the  adequate  extent,  if  at  all ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  ill-adapted  for  those  who  have  to  exhibit  the  greatest 
physical  effects  in  action  or  endurance.  Albuminates,  fat,  and 
salts,  that  is,  the  natural  salts  or  chemicals  existing  in  fresh  meat, 
are  essential;  and  the  general  liking  for  substances  containing 
sugar,  starch,  and  kindred  substances,  is  deemed  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  are,  if  not  essential,  at  least  valuable  additions  to  the  food 
included  in  the  three  classes  just  enumerated. 
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The  fanciioti  of  the  albuminates  (substances  containing  albumen, 
meat.  &c.)  is  to  supply  the  waste  of  the  body,  of  which  they  are  the 
pla!<tic  elements  or  constitoents ;  and  the  more  of  these  that  can 
be  taken  consistently  with  perfect  digestion  and  assimilation,  the 
greater  will  be  the  capacity  of  the  body  to  endure  exertion. 

The  assimilation  of  food  is  an  accumulation  of  force.  A  day 
spent  in  repose  by  a  man  in  the  daily  habit  of  taking  exercise  proves 
this  very  plainly.  He  becomes  restive  under  the  force  thus  ac- 
cumulated, and  so  it  is  almost  difficult  for  him  to  restrain  himself 
from  running  when  he  goes  out  on  the  ensuing  day.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  horse ;  everyone  knows  how  diiferently  he  moves 
after  an  unusually  prolonged  rest. 

If  the  supply  of  albuminates  be  insufficient,  the  force  is  inevitably 
reduced.  A  balance,  however,  may  be  kept  up  to  a  certain  point 
by  proportioning  the  exercise  to  the  diminished  supply,  or,  by 
substituting  fats  and  starches.  Liebig  assigns  these  and  similar 
substances  entirely  to  the  respiratory  process,  supposing  them  to  be 
entirely  heat-giving  (respiratory)  and  not  formative  (plastic) ;  but 
Dr.  Parkes  and  others  hold  a  different  opinion.  In  effect,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  starches  and  sugars  of  the  food  are  more 
easily  attacked  by  oxygen  than  either  the  albuminates  or  the  fats; 
and,  therefore,  they  save  these  constituents  from  too  rapid  disin- 
tegration. It  is,  moreover,  ctTtain  that  starch  foods  greatly  in- 
fluence the  acidity  of  the  body  ;  a  chemical  play  is  set  up  between 
this  acidity  and  the  alkalinity  which  is  always  in  excess  in  the  food  ; 
its  action  is  thus  somewhat  like  that  of  a  "  governor"  or  regulator 
to  a  steam-engine. 

Fatty  aliments  are  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the  muscular 
and  nervous  tissues ;  hence  it  is  that  persons  who  cannot,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  eat  a  morsel  of  fat,  will  feel  a  craving  for 
it  after  taking  prolonged  exercise.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  tliis  fact  is,  that  the  soldier's  food  on  the  march  should  differ 
in  its  proportion  of  fat  from  that  which  is  supplied  to  him  in  the 
barracks  or  the  camp. 

On  the  march,  or  during  exercise,  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  is  thrown  off,  and  this  must  be  derived  from  the  fats  (abound- 
ing in  carbon)  contained  in  the  body.  Hence,  the  general  principle 
that  those  who  do  not  wish  to  get  fat  must  work  it  off  by  exercise 
or  eat  very  little  of  it.  The  quantity  of  fat  that  may  be  swallowed 
before  it  begins  to  accumulate  in  the  body  depends  greatly,  if  not 
entirely,  on  the  amount  of  exercise  taken.  Thus,  according  to 
Xenophon,  the  ancient  Persians  *'  worked  off^'  their  food,  although 
we  cannot  believe  what  he  states  that  the  result  was  a  complete 
absence  of  the  intestinal  excreta.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
certain  that  in  those  whose  bodies  are  not  inclined  to  corfmlency, 
the  greater  production  of  the  intestinal  excreta  performs  the  function 
of  exercise  in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  fat;  when  persons 
begin  to  get  stout  tliey  become  "  rather  costive." 
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As  a  general  rule,  the  desire  for  fat  is  greatest  in  culd  weather ; 
hence  by  a  natural  instinct  pork  is  a  food  for  winter,  at  wliich  time 
indeed,  it  is  most  wholesome.  But  the  craving  for  fat  meat  or 
any  meat  will  not  be  diminished  in  hot  weather  if  plenty  of  exercise 
is  taken.  All  depends  upon  the  amount  of  exercise  or  exertion. 
In  hot  weather  we  generally  take  little  exercise ;  hence  the  mistake 
as  to  the  absence  of  the  craving — which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  heat  of  the  weather.  Fat  would  be  equally  acceptable  to  the 
soldiers  on  the  march  in  India  as  to  the  Esquimaux  and  other  hy- 
perboreans, in  whom  it  constitutes  an  internal  fiery  furnace. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  Quantity  of  the  most  valuable  cgnstituents 
of  food  is  utterly  wasted  by  ignorance.  From  the  '*  pickle"  or 
salted  wash  in  which  meat  is  steeped  for  preservation,  enormous 
quantities  of  its  most  nutritious  matter  might  be  extracted  and 
used  for  food.  Indeed,  the  best  part  of  the  meat  remains  in  the 
fluid,  which  for  ages  has  been  thrown  away,  but  which  we  believe 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  utilized  for  the  food  of  man. 

The  chemistry  of  this  matter  is  simple  enough  and  curious  withal. 
The  fibre  of  meat,  in  its  natural  state,  is  steeped  in  and  surrounded 
by  a  liquid  containing  albumen — a  substance  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  vital  process ;  and  the  tender  quality  of  boiled  or 
roasted  meat  depends  on  the  amount  of  the  albumen  deposited  in 
its  substance,  and  there  coagulating,  whereby  the  contraction, 
toughening,  and  hardening  of  the  fibres  is  prevented.  Meat  is 
"  underdone'^  or  bloody,  when  it  J^as  been  heated  throughout  ovij 
to  the  temperature  of  coagulating  albumen,  or  188  deg.  P. ;  it 
is  quite  "  done^'  or  cooked,  when  it  has  been  heated  through  ils 
whole  mass  to  between  158  deg.,  and  165  deg.,  at  which  tempera- 
ture the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  coagulates.  From  these 
facts  we  may  deduce  certain  conclusions,  not  without  importance, 
for  the  preparation  of  animal  food;  which,  on  account  of  the 
universal  interest  attaching  to  them,  as  well  as  what  concerns  our 
soldiers,  deserve  to  be  pointed  out. 

If  we  introduce  the  mass  of  flesh  intended  to  be  eaten,  into  the 
boiler  when  the  water  is  in  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition,  if  the  boiling 
be  kept  up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  pot  be  then  put  in  a  warm 
place,  so  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  kept  at  158  deg.  to 
165  deg.,  we  unite  the  conditions  necessary  for  giving  to  the  flesh 
the  qualities  which  best  fit  it  for  being  eaten. 

The  cause  is  very  curious.  When  the  flesh  is  put  into  the  boil- 
ing water,  its  albumen  is  immediately  coagulated  on  the  surface, 
and  to  a  certain  depth  inwards,  thus  forming  a  skin  or  shell,  which 
performs  a  most  important  function ;  it  not  only  prevents  the  juice 
of  the  meat  from  flowing  out,  but  also  the  water  from-  penetrating 
into  the  mass.  The  result  is  that  the  flesh  continues  juicy,  and 
as  well  flavoured  as  it  can  possibly  become.  The  greater  part  of 
the  savoury  constituents  is  retained  in  the  meat — which  cannot  be 
said  of  ordinary  "  boiled  meat.^' 
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For,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  mass  of  flesh  be  set  on  the  fire 
with  cold  water,  and  tbia  slowly  heated  to  boiling,  the  flesh  suffers 
a  loss  of  soluble  and  savoury  matters,  while  the  *^  soup^^  resulting 
becomes  richer  in  these.  The  albumen  is  gradually  dissolved  from 
the  surface  to  the  eentre ;  the  fibre  loses,  more  or  less,  its  quaKly 
of  shortness  or  tenderness,  and  becomes  hard  and  tough.  The 
thinner  the  piece  of  flesh  is,  the  greater  is  its  loss  of  savoury  con- 
stituents. This  explains  the  well-known  observation,  that  the  mode 
of  boiling  which  yields  the  best  soup,  gives  the  driest,  toughest, 
and  most  vapid  meat ;  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  well-flavoured 
and  eatable  meat,  we  must  reliDquish  the  idea  of  making  good 
soup  from  it. 

We  need  not  observe  that  the  water  in  which  meat  has  been  thus 
improperly  cooked  need  only  be  boiled  down  a  little  in  order  to 
form  a  most  nutritious  soup. 

These  facts  also  explain  what  most  people  must  have  observed, 
namely,  the  peculiar  unsavoury  flavour  of  the  meat  supplied  at 
the  common  eating-houses.  The  fact  puzzled  us,  uotil  at  length 
we  found  that,  for  want  of  the  proper  means  of  roasting  large 
joints,  the  m^t  is  first  partly  boiled  and  then  roasted,  that  is, 
roasted  after  its  best  qualities  have  been  dissolved  and  washed  out  I 
However  cheap,  a  dmner  off  such  meat  is  very  dear,  iu  fact,  a 
cheat  to  the  stomach  and  the  system. 

Even  in  roasting,  the  heat  must  be  stronger  at  first,  and  it  may 
then  be  reduced.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  the  juice  which,  as  in 
boiling,  flows  out,  evaporates  or  loses  its  water  in  careful  roasting, 
on  the  surface  of  the  meat,  and  gives  it  the  dark  brown  oolour,  the 
lustre  and  the  strong  aromatic  taste  of  *^  roast  meat.'' 

The  juice  of  flesh,  as  Liebig  says,  contains  the  food  of  the 
muscles;  the  blood  contains  the  food  of  the  juice  of  flesh.  Now, 
as  the  muscular  system  is  the  source  of  all  the  manifestations  of 
force  in  the  animal  body,  in  this  sense  we  may  regard  the  juice  of 
flesh  as  the  proximate  condition  of  the  production  of  force.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  explain  the  effect  of  soup.  It  is 
the  best  medicine  of  the  convalescent.  Its  vivifying  and  restoring 
action  on  the  appetite,  on  the  digestive  oi^aus,  the  colour,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  sick,  is  most  striking. 

Hav  and  oats,  potatoes,  tarnips,  bread,  &c.  produce  in  the  living 
body  blood  and  flesh ;  but  none  of  all  these  substances  reproduces 
flesh  with  the  same  rapidity,  or  restores  the  muscular  substance, 
wasted  by  work,  with  so  small  an  expenditure  of  organic  force  as 
animal  food.  Sagacious  and  expezienced  physicians,,  amongst  the 
rest  especially  Pannentier  and  Proust,  have  long  ago  endeavoured 
to  brhig  about  a  more  extended  use  of  extract  of  meat.  *'  In  the 
supplies  of  a  body  of  troops/'  says  Parmentier,  "  extract  of  meat 
would  offer  to  the  severely  wounded  soldier  a  means  of  invigoration 
which,  with  a  little  wine,  would  instantly  restore  his  powers  ex- 
hausted bv  great  loss  of  blood,  and  enable  him  to  bear  being  trans- 
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ported  to  the  nearest  field  hospital/^  "  We  cannot/'  says  Proust, 
"  imagine  a  more  fortunate  application.  What  more  invigorating 
remedy^  what  more  powerfully  acting  panacea  than  a  portion  of 
genuine  extract  of  meat,  dissolved  in  a  glass  of  noble  wine  P  The 
most  recherche  delicacies  of  gastronomy  are  all  for  the  spoiled 
children  of  wealth  I  Ought  we^  then^  to  have  nothing  in  our  field- 
hospitals  for  the  unfortunate  soldier,  whose  fate  condemns  him  to 
suffer,  for  our  benefit,  the  horrors  of  a  lon^  death-struggle  amidst 
snow  and  the  mud  of  swamps ?''  "Now/'  adds  Liebig,  "when 
science  has  made  us  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  quality 
of  the  juice  of  flesh,  it  appears  to  be  truly  a  matter  of  conscience, 
again  and  again,  to  recommend  to  the  attention  of  Government  the 
suggestions  of  these  noble-hearted  men/' 

Flesh  possesses  a  greater  nutritive  power  than  all  other  kinds  of 
food,  and  chemical  analysis  has  detected  the  cause  of  this  property 
in  it.  Its  chief  constituent  is  muscular  fibre,  or  the  fibrine  of  muscle, 
constituting  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  dried  flesh,  purified  from  fat. 
Now,  the  fibrine  of  muscle  and  the  albumen  of  blood  contain  the 
same  elements  in  the  same  proportion.  In  composition,  fibrine  is 
nothing  more  than  albumen  of  blood  solidified,  and  in  an  organised 
form.  The  blood,  as  a  whole,  has  the  same  composition  as  flesh. 
In  flesh,  therefore,  we  have  one  of  the  first  conditions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  blood. 

Flesh,  by  salting,  loses  in  point  of  nutritive  value,  in  consequence 
of  the  removal  and  division  into  two  parts — soluble  and  insoluble — 
of  the  salts  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  blood,  which  are  pre- 
sent in  it  in  the  same  way,  if  not  in  the  same  degree  as  when  boiled* 
Of  three  cwts.  of  meat,  by  the  full  action  of  salt,  one  cwt.  may  be 
rendered  useless  for  the  vital  process,  and  converted  into  an  inferior 
respiratory  material.  The  loss  may  be  counteracted  by  evaporatinf? 
the  brine  till  the  salt  crystallises  out,  and  adding  the  syrupy  mother 
liquor — which  is  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  extract  of  meat — 
to  the  salted  meat,  after  it  has  been  boiled  tender,  to  be  taken  with 
it.  It  would  obviously  be  more  convenient,  but  of  course  more  ex- 
pensive, to  restore  the  ingredients  of  the  juice  to  the  salted  meat  in 
the  form  of  pure  extract  of  meat. 

All  kinds  of  flesh  are  not  equal  in  the  values  of  the  nutritive 
salts  which  they  contain.  Veal,  for  ifistance,  is  totally  different 
from  beef  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  the  salts  contained  in  both. 
It  also  contains  much  less  iron— a  very  essential  ingredient  for  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  and,  consequently,  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  A  strong,  nutritious  diet  must  contain,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, a  certain  amount  of  iron,  corre.*<ponding  to  the  quantity 
which  daily  becomes  worn  out  or  inactive,  and  is  excreted  in  the 
intestinal  canal.  It  is  quite  certain  that  if  iron  be  excluded  from 
the  food,  organic  life  cannot  be  supported. 

The  unequal  effects  of  different  kinds  of  food,  with  regard  to  the 
bodily  and  mental  functions  of  men,  and  the  dependence  of  these  on 
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chemical  and  pbjsiological  canses,  are  indispatable ;  but  as  yet,  the 
attempt  has  hardly  been  made  to  explain  these  differences  according 
to  the  rules  of  scientiSe  research.  It  is  certain  that  three  men,  one 
of  whom  has  had  a  full  meal  of  beef  and  bread,  the  second  cheese 
or  salt  fish,  and  the  third  potatoes,  regard  a  muscular  difficulty 
which  presents  itself,  from  entirely  different  points  of  view.  The 
effect  of  the  different  articles  of  food  on  the  brain  and  on  our 
system  is  different,  according  to  certain  constituents  peculiar  to  each 
of  these  forms  of  food.  A  bear  exhibited  a  very  gentle  character  as 
long  as  he  was  fed  on  bread ;  but  a  few  days'  feeding  with  flesh 
rendered  him  savage,  prone*  to  bite,  and  even  dangerous  to  his 
keeper.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ferocity  of  swine  may  be  so  ex- 
alted by  feeding  them  with  flesh  that  they  attack  men.  The  car- 
nivora,  in  general,  are  stronger,  bolder,  and  more  pugnacious  than 
the  herbivorous  animals  on  which  they  prey ;  in  like  manner,  those 
nations  which  live  on  vegetable  food  differ  in  disposition  from  such 
as  live  chiefly  on  flesh. 

So  far  Liebig,  but  common  experience  shows  exceptions  to  this 
general  proposition,  which  seem  to  point  to  constitutional  differences, 
which  may  enable  a  man  fed  on  oatmeal,  or  even  potatoes,  to  put 
forth  more  muscular  energy  than  one  fed  on  roast  beef  and  plum- 
puddings.  So,  there  must  not  only  be  the  most  appropriate  food, 
out  the  system  must  be  able  to  make  the  most  of  it.  This,  however, 
does  not  shake  Liebig's  general  proposition,  founded  as  it  is  on  the 
scientific  principles  of  the  subject. 

But  however  good  and  abundant  the  food,  no  man  can  enjoy 
good  health  without  exercise  of  some  kind  or  another,  if  his  daily 
kbour  or  marching  does  not  eliminate  the  superabundant  carbon 
from  the  system,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.  The  result  of 
exercise  on  the  system  is  shown  by  its  immediate  effect.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  man  draws  in  480  cubic  inches  of  air  a 
minute ;  but  if  he  walks  four  miles  an  hour,  he  draws  in  no  le.ss 
than  2,400  cubic  inches;  if  six  miles  an  hour,  he  draws  in  3,360 
cubic  inches.  Simultaneously  with  this,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the 
expired  air  is  increased— that  is,  carbon  passes  off  with  the  residual 
oxygen  of  the  inspired  air  after  its  fixation  has  been  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  force  expended  in  locomotion.  Thus,  a  man  at 
rest  would  get  rid  of  nine  ounces  of  carbon  in  twenty-four  hours, 
which  would  be  increased  to  thirty-six  ounces,  if  he  could  continue 
taking  exercise  during  that  period.  This  great  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  from  the  body  by  exertion,  shows  the 
necessity  for  exercise  or  labour  of  some  kind ;  for  if  it  were  not 
disposed  of  by  this  means,  it  would  accumulate  in  the  body,  give 
rise  to  the  formation  of  fat,  engender  tuberculous  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  and  probably  other  complaints. 

The  effect  of  exercise  or  muscular  labour  is  to  increase  the 
circulation,  strengthen  the  muscles,  and  greatly  purify  the  blood. 
A  good  deal  of  the  benefit  of  a  walk  or  march  depends>on  the 
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manner  in  which  it  19  taken.  If  the  body  is  held  quite  erect  and 
little  motion  allowed  to  the  arms  in  rapid  walking,  the  labour  is 
unduly  increased^  and  the  benefit  is  much  less  than  if  the  body  is 
allowed  to  incline  a  Utile  forward  in  the  true  military  position— 
which  is  the  natural  position  under  such  circumstances^  and  the 
arms  be  allowed  to  swing  freely — which  is  forbidden  in  the  Drill 
Book*  No  doubt  our  precisians  would  frown  at  the  idea  of 
allowing  the  soldier's  free  arm  to  swing,  although  it  be  a  mere 
conventuality  that  prevents  it,  for  the  swing  would  be  quite  as  good, 
symmetrically  at  least,  as  the  stiff  touch  of  the  dead  hand  to  the 
seam  of  the  trousers ;  but  they  may  rest  assured  that  the  latter 
mode  vastly  increases  the  fatigue  of  the  soldier ;  it  is  contrary  to 
nature,  and  this  plea  is  sufficient  for  its  abolition.  The  manner  in 
which  the  soldier  s  knapsack  is  fastened  to  his  shoulders  is  also  a 
terrible  stress  on  the  march,  as  those  who  require  its  continuance 
would  find  in  ten  minutes  if  they  tried  it. 

To  march  with  comfort  and  satisfaction  the  clothes  must  fit  easily, 
in  order  to  allow  free  play  to  the  lungs ;  if  there  be  pressure  or 
constraint  anywhere,  or  if  the  soldier's  boots  are  not  so  loose  as  to 
allow  of  the  free  action  of  the  toes  and  ancles,  then  marching  at 
once  changes  from  pleasure  to  painful  labour.  The  socks,  also, 
should  fit  well. 

If  the  system  of  military  gymnastics  introduced  in  our  army,  after 
the  French  method,  be  carried  out,  the  result  will  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence  in  future  campaigns  in  which  the  British 
soldier  shall  have  to  play  a  part.  At  all  events,  the  adequate 
handling  and  use  of  the  rifle  will  entirely  depend  upon  thn  prepara- 
tion of  his  body  by  martial  exercise  analogous  to  that  which  con- 
stituted the  perfection  of  the  renowned  Boman  soldier  of  dd, 
extolled  by  Paul  the  Apostle. 

But  exercise  to  be  perfectly  beneficial  pre-supposes  a  dean  skin. 
Science  tells  us  that  the  skin  is  an  active  "  organ*'  of  the  body.  It 
passes  off  what  should  not  remaiu  in  the  system,  but  if  the 
residuum  of  such  matter  be  not  removed,  it  absorbs  it  and  thus 
imbibes  a  dose  of  poison.  We  have  been  told  that  many  a  British 
soldier  has  never  taken  a  bath  since  he  joined  his  regiment ;  and, 
certainly,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  near  soldiers  on  the  march  on  a 
hot  day.  Obviously  there  should  be  baths  at  all  barracks,  and 
bathing  should  be  made  compulsory — ^in  fact,  a  part  of  drill ;  for 
every  soldier  should  be  able  to  swim. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  mere  bathing  will  not 
remove  the  impurities  of  the  skin  without  a  lather  of  soap.  In 
winter,  at  least,  the  temperature  of  the  w^ter  should  be  raised  so 
as  not  to  give  a  shock  on  entering  it  For  our  part,  we  are  no 
advocates  for  a  cold  bath,  excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  height  of 
summer.  The  purpose  of  bathing  is  only  to  remove  im- 
purities from  the  skin,-  to  stimulate  it  by  the  subsequent  friction 
with  the  towel.    The  sudden  contraction  of  the  cutaneous  blood- 
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vessels  by  a  cold  bath,  drives  the  blood  forcibly  back  to  the  heart, 
and  anlesa  the  latter  is  always  in  condition  to  react— which  cannot 
be  insured — serions  consequences  may  ensn^^among  the  rest 
partial  paralysis,  as  we  know  by  experience. 

A  dean  sldn,  then,  is  almost  as  necessary  for  health  as  a  good 
stomach;  and  cleaning  the  skin  promotes  appetite  and  secures 
good  digestion. 

The  instinct  of  man  has  led  him  to  the  use  of  various  substances 
in  addition  to  his  food,  and  perhaps  the  most  universal  is  salt. 
Besides  other  incombustible  constituents,  the  blood  of  man  con* 
tains  a  certain  amount  of  common  salt,  usually  to  the  extent  of 
upwvids  of  one-half  of  the  total  weight  of  all  the  incombustible 
substances  in  the  blood.  Salt  serves  in  the  organism  to  assist  and 
promote  the  general  changes,  without  taking  a  share,  by  its  ele- 
ments, in  the  formative  process.  There  is  no  fluid  of  the  animal 
body  in  which  chlorine  is  absent  as  a  constituent,  the  latter  being 
derived  from  salt,  which  is  the  chloride  of  sodium.  Moreover, 
when  we  consider  that  the  efficient  free  acid  often  occurring  in 
digestion  is  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  derived  from  common  salt, 
this  £act,  together  with  others,  seems  to  be  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  necessity  of  the  presence  of  salt  for  the  vital  process,  and  of 
the  addition  of  salt  to  the  food  of  man  and  the  fodder  of  animals. 
If,  further,  we  consider  that  instinct  leads  us  to  add  salt  to 
amylaceous  food  in  much  larger  proportion  than  to  other  food;  that 
potatoes,  to  most  men,  are  hardly  eatable  without  salt ;  we  are 
involuntarily  reminded  of  the  remarkable  compound  which  common 
salt  forms  with  grape-sugar — the  product  of  the  digestion  of  starch. 
It  is  known  that  diabetic  urine  generally  contains  this  compound ; 
and  the  presence  of  common  salt  cannot  be  without  some  influence 
on  the  excretion  of  sugar  by  the  kidneys* 

Salt,  as  before  observed,  does  not  act  as  a  producer  of  flesh,  but 
it  neutralises  the  injurious  action  of  the  conditions  which  must  be 
united,  in  the  unnatural  state  of  animals,  fed  or  fattened  in  order 
to  produce  flesh;  and  the  advantages  attending  its  use  can  hardly 
be  estimated  too  highly. 

As  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  various  other  adjuncts  to  food 
—the  condiments,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  best  are  good 
for  nothing  in  the  promotion  of  health.  Most  of  them  irritate  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  produce  indigestion, 
or  even  a  chronic  state  of  dyspepsia-^which  is  rather  too  great  a 
penalty  for  the  trivial  function  which  they  may  perform  as 
"  appetisers.*' 

With  regard  to  drinks,  it  seems  to  be  now  certain  that  Pindar 
was  right  when  he  said,  rather  obscurely,  that  "  water  is  the  besf 
Dr.  Parkes  is  very  emphatic  on  this  point,  and  his  arguments  are 
triumphant  for  the  teetotalers.  He  says,  that  men  when  taking 
exercise  should  be  allowed  to  drink  water  frequently,  but  in  small 
quantities :    he  conceives,  that  water  actually  supplies  tissue  tp 
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the  moscles  I  That  men  can  bear  severe  exertion  better  on  water 
than  on  beer,  appears  to  be  proved  by  the  testimony  of  those  whose 
caUing  involves  the  performance  of  the  heaviest  work  which  men  are 
called  apon  to  do.  In  glass-works  and  foundries,  the  workmen  who 
have  abandoned  the  use  of  beer  for  water,  find  that  they  can  get 
through  their  work  with  less  fatigue ;  and  the  health  of  the  ballast- 
heavers  employed  on  the  Thames,  has  greatly  improved  in  conse- 
quence of  the  substitution  of  water  as  their  ordinary  drink,  since, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  they  have  been 
released  from  the  bondage  of  the  waterside  publicans,  who  compelled 
them  to  take  a  large  part  of  their  earnings  in  beer.  It  appears 
that  complete  deprivation  of  water  and  food  leads  to  a  much  more 
early  death  than  abstinence  from  food  alone.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  power  of  water  alone  to  maintain  life  occurred  not  long  ago 
in  Australia.  A  man  who  lost  his  way  in  the  bush,  wandered  about 
eleven  days  with  no  other  sustenance  than  that  which  he  derived 
from  water. 

A  lessened  amount  of  water  in  the  body  diminishes  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  lungs,  the  intestinal  excreta,  and  all  the  important 
urinary  excreta ;  and  it  is  probable,  though  not  yet  certain,  that 
this  arises  from  absolute  lessening  of  tissue  '^  metamorphosis^" 
or  change. 

The  supply  of  water  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  the  most  urgent 
necessity  when  men  are  undergoing  great  muscular  efforts,  as 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  these  efforts  can  be  continued 
without  it.  If  we  reflect  on  the  immense  loss  of  water  by  the  skin 
and  lungs,  which  attend  any  great  physical  exertion,  we  shall  see 
that  to  make  up  for  this  loss  is  imperative.  If  we  may  drink  beer, 
&c.,  we  must  drink  water. 

There  are  many  instances  of  soldiers  performing  long  and  toil- 
some marches  with  only  water  to  drink.  In  one  of  the  Kaffir 
wars,  for  instance,  a  march  was  made  by  two  hundred  men^  from 
Graham's  Town  to  Bloomfrontbein  and  back ;  one  thousand  miles 
were  covered  in  seventy-one  days,  or  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifteen 
miles  daily ;  the  men  were  almost  naked,  were  exposed  to  great 
variations  of  temperature— excessive  heat  during  the  day,  while  at 
night  water  froze  in  a  bell-tent,  with  twenty-one  men  sleeping  in 
it ;  and  whereas  they  got  as  ration  only  biscuit,  a  pound  and  a  half 
of  meat  daily,  and  what  game  they  could  kill — for  drink  they 
had  nothing  but  water.  Yet  this  rapid  and  laborious  march  was 
not  only  performed  easily,  but  the  men  were  more  healthy  than 
they  had  ever  been  before ;  and  after  the  first  few  days,  ceased  to 
care  about  spirits.  No  man  was  sick  till  the  end  of  the  marcb^ 
when  two  men  got  dysentery,  and  these  were  the  only  two  who 
had  the  chance  of  getting  any  liquor. 

"  Physically  then,^'  says  a  writer  in  this  Magazine,  "  the  use 
of  spirits  is  an  unmitigated  evil ;  but  there  is  another  point  of  view 
from  which  to  regard  it,   and  it  is  from  this  probably  that  some 
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medical  men  look  at  it.  There  are  times  when^  as  in  the  Crimea 
for  example,  soldiers  are  reduced  by  cold,  bad  feeding,  fatigae, 
and  the  presence  of  grievous  sickness  among  them^  to  such  a 
degree  of  despondency  that  they  are  only  one  step  removed  from  a 
sick  bed.  To  men  in  such  a  condition  it  may  be  salvation  to  give 
them  a  stimulant  after  the  da/s  work  is  done;  sleep  will  come 
before  the  re-action^  and  they  will  wake  refreshed  and  prepared  to 
begin  another  day  of  toil  with  some  degree  of  cheerfulness.  But 
we  do  not  think  it  should  be  given,  if  given  at  all,  during  the 
day  while  work  remains  to  be  done,  nor  at  the  dose  of  the  day 
when  the  men  are  merely  fatigued.  At  such  times,  a  warm  com- 
fortable meal  and  a  pint  of  hot  tea  would  refresh  them  more  than 
all  the  spirits  in  the  world.  We  can  speak  from  experience  on  this 
point.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  walked  for  several  weeks  in 
succession  ninety  miles  and  upwards^  without  tasting  either  wine, 
beer,  or  spirits,  and  after  walking  four  hours  has  finished  three 
miles  more  in  forty-five  to  fifty  minutes;  and  after  dining,  and 
taking  a  cup  of  tea,  has  not  been  conscious  of  fatigue/^ 

In  fact,  the  supposed  beneficial  effect  of  alcohol  or  spirituous 
liquors  on  the  system  has  been  doubted  and  denied  by  the  best 
authorities  for  some  years  past.  By  the  experience  of  navigators 
in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  of  whalers  in  both  the  Arctic  and  Antartic 
regions,  it  appears  that  health  is  best  maintained  without  the  use 
of  spirits.  Of  course,  both  sailors  and  soldiers  like  to  have  it 
whenever  they  can,  especially  when  they  are  cold  and  miserable,  but 
the  reason  is  merely  because  it  stimulates  them,  and  makes  them 
forget,  or  partially  forget,  the  miseries  they  are  enduring.  As  in 
many  other  matters,  the  universality  of  the  desire  for  ardent  spirits 
is  not  a  proof  that  their  use  is  beneficial ;  the  positive  evidence  is 
quite  the  other  way. 

According  to  Liebig,  their  function  is  simply  respiratory,  that 
is  to  supply  carbon  for  the  lungs ;  but  the  same  effect  could  be 
prodoced  in  the  body  by  means  of  sugar,  by  saccharine  and 
farinaceous  articles  of  food,  at  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  cost. 
Alcoholic  drinks  either  excite  or  retard  the  normal  functions  of 
the  system.  Thus,  the  use  of  them  is  superfluous  to  man;  for 
even  though  they  be  not  always  injurious  to  health,  yet  their  use 
is  constantly  followed  by  the  expenditure  of  power.  They  promote 
the  change  of  matter  in  the  body,  and  are  consequently  attended 
by  an  inward  loss  of  power,  which  ceases  to  be  productive,  because 
it  is  not  employed  in  overcoming  outward  difficulties,  that  is,  in 
working.  « 

It  seems  to  be  an  error,  however,  to  ascribe  destitution  and 
misery  to  the  increasing  use  of  spirits.  According  to  Liebig,  the 
use  ot  spirits  is  not  the  cause,  but  an  effect  of  poverty.  It  is 
an  exception  from  the  rule  when  a  well-fed  man  becomes  a  spirit- 
drinker.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  labourer  earns  by  his 
work  less  than  is  required  to  provide  the  amount  which  is  indis- 
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pensable  in  order  to  restore  fully  his  working  power,  an  nnyieldingy 
inexoral:de  law  or  necessity  compels  him  to  ha?e  recourse  to  spirits. 
He  must  work ;  but  in  consequence  of  insufficient  food,  a  certain 
portion  of  bis  working  power  is  daily  wanting.  Spirits,  by  thdr 
action  on  the  nerves,  enable  him  to  make  up  the  deficient  power 
at  the  eapeme  of  his  body — ^to  consume  to-day  that  quantity  which 
ought  naturally  to  have  been  employed  a  day  later.  He  draws,  so 
to  speak,  a  bill  <m  his  health,  which  must  be  always  renewed, — 
because,  for  want  of  means,  be  cannot  take  it  up ;  he  consumes 
his  capital  instead  of  his  interest ;  and  the  result  is  the  inevitable 
bankruptcy  of  his  body. 

It  must  be  declared,  however,  that  much  of  the  injurious  effect  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  England,  must  be  laid  to  the  aocoont  of  the  tax, 
and  enormous  revenue  derived  from  the  article.    It  is  the  poor  man 
who  is  cheated  with  a  villaiious  compound  of  poisonous  or  delete- 
nous  ingredients,  which  the  rich  can  avoid,  and  escape  destructioa. 
The  case  is  altered  on  the  continent.    Bulwer  Lytton,  in  one  of  bis 
novels,  makes  one  of  the  speakers  recommend  champagne  for  general 
use  to  the  poor  man  instead  of  beer,  as  the  best  means  of  preventiug 
gout;   and  in  effect,  we  find,  by  the  testimony  of  Liebig,  that  the 
nobler  wines  of  the  Bhine,  and  many  of  those  of  Bordeaux,  are 
distinguished  above  all  others  by  producing  a  minimum  of  injurioos 
after-effects.    The  quantity  of  wine  consumed  on  the  Rhine  by 
persons  of  all  ages,  without  perceptible  injury  to  their  mental  or 
l)odily  health,  is  hardly  credible.    Gout  and  calculous  diseases  are 
nowhere  more  rare  than  in  the  districts  of  the  Eheingau,  so  highly 
favoured  by  nature.     In  no  part  of  Germany  do  the  apothecary 
establishments  fiourish  less  than  in  the  rich  cities  on  the  Bhine ;  for 
there  wine  is  the  universal  medicine  for  the  healtiiy  as  well  as  the 
sick — ^it  is  considered  as  milk  for  the  aged.     Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  for  the  last  thousand  years  the  life  of  the  Bhinelander  is,  as  it 
were,  steeped  in  wine ;   he  has  become,  like  good  old  wine  casks, 
tinted  with  the  vinous  green  I 

Alcohol  stands  only  seoond  to  fat  as  a  respiratory  materiaL  Its 
use  is  attended  with  a  corresponding  diminution  in  the  starch  and 
sugar  of  our  food,  and  is  incompatible  with  the  use  of  fat.  Thus, 
persons  accustomed  to  wine,  when  they  take  cod  •liver  oil,  soon  lose 
the  taste  and  inclination  for  wine. 

But  to  abstain  from  alcoholic  drinks  we  must  eat  more  bread  and 
puddings,  &o.  Curious  facts  bear  testimony  to  this  law  of  nature. 
Since  the  establishment  of  Temperance  or  Abstinence  Societies,  it 
it  was  tl\pught  fair,  in  many  English  famiUes,  to  compensate  in 
money  those  servants  who  took  the  pledge  and  no  longer  drank,  for 
the  former  daily  allowance  of  beer ;  but  it  was  soon  found  that  the 
monthly  consumption  of  bread  increased  in  a  striking  degree,  so 
that  the  beer  was  twice  paid  for — once  in  money,  and  a  seoond  time 
in  its  equivalent  of  bread.  The  same  result  has  been  noticed 
abroad.  On  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  of  the  Peace  Congress  at 
Frankfort,  the  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  HoteHk  R«|86ie  told 
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Liebigy  with  expressions  of  astomshmenty  that  at  his  table  at  the 
time^  a  regular  deficiency  occurred  in  certain  dishes,  especially 
farinaceous  dishes,  puddings,  kc,  which  was  an  unheard  of  occur- 
rence in  a  house  in  which  the  amount  and  proportion  of  the  dishes 
for  a  given  number  of  persons  had  been  for  years  fixed  and  known. 
Now,  this  dining-hall  was  filled  with  **  friends  of  peaoe,'^  all  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  temperance  unions,  and  drank  no  wine.  Herr  Sag, 
the  landlord,  observed  that  those  who  take  no  wine  alvrays  eat  more 
in  proportion.  In  wine  countries,  therefore,  the  price  of  the  wine 
is  always  included  in  that  of  the  dinner,  and  it  is  considered  just 
that  in  hotels  people  should  pay  for  wine  even  when  they  drink 
none — ^thus  reversing  the  old  condition,  "  0,  monstrous !  but  one 
half-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  I" — Shaks- 
peare. 

Tea,  coffee,  and  cho^late  differ  from  wine  in  their  action  on  the 
vital  processes.  We  know  very  little  of  the  physiological  effects  of 
these  drinks.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the  use  of  them, 
as  a  part  of  food,  depends  on  the  exciting  and  vivifying  action 
which  they  have  in  common  with  soup.  Tbe»e  effects  are  usually 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  theine  in  tea,  and  caffeine  in  coffee, 
both  of  the  same  nature;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  sub- 
stances belong  to  a  class  of  organic  bases,  in  which  theine  may  be 
said  to  be  the  beginning,  quinine  the  centre,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
scale  bmdne^  with  the  formidable,  murderous  iiryeknine.  In  fact, 
the  medicinal  and  poisonous  organic  bases  contain  for  one  equiva- 
lent of  nitrogen  more  than  eight  equivalents  of  carbon,  which  are 
tho6e  of  the  blood.  Tlieine  or  caffeine,  and  the  bodies  resembling 
them,  which  may  be  taken  without  injury — all,  on  the  other  hand, 
contain  for  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen  less  carbon  than  the 
constituents  of  the  blood. 

The  infusion  of  tea  differs  from  that  of  coffee  by  containing  iron 
and  manganese;  it  is,  therefore,  a  beverage  which  contains  the 
active  ingredients  of  the  most  powerful  mineral  springs,  and  how* 
ever  small  the  amount  of  iron  may  be  which  we  daily  take  in  this 
form,  it  cannot  be  destitute  of  influence  on  the  vital  processes. 
Coffee  contains  copper ;  we  once  saw  the  estimiate  of  the  quantity  of 
copper  in  lbs.  thus  swallowed  by  the  coffee  drinkers  of  Europe,  and 
although  we  have  forgotten  the  amount,  we  can  attest  its  startling 
magnitude. 

By  the  presence  of  empyreumatic  substances,  roasted  coffee 
acquires  the  property  of  checking  those  processes  of  solution  and 
decomposition  which  are  begun  and  kept  up  by  ferments.  All 
empyreumatic  bodies  oppose  fermentation  and  putrefaction ;  thus 
smoked  flesh  is  less  digestible  than  that  which  is  only  salted.  The 
consequence  is,  that  persons  of  weak  or  sensitive  organs  will  per- 
ceive, if  they  attend  to  it,  that  a  cup  of  strong  coffee  after  dinner 
instantly  cheeks  digestion.  It  is  only  when  the  absorption  and 
removal  of  it  has  b^n  effected  that  relief  is  felt.  For  strong  diges- 
tive powers,  coffee  after  eating,  serves,  from  the  sam< 
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moderate  the  activity  of  the  stomachy  exalted  beyond  a  certain  limit 
by  wine  and  spirits.  This  may  explain  the  instinct  which  suggests 
the  cup  of  coffee  after  dinner.  For  the  most  part  it  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Besides,  the  habit  once  established,  mast  be 
continued,  or  a  severe  nervous  headache  will  be  the  consequence. 
But  this  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  drink  rarely  lasts 
longer  than  the  first  evening  after  discontinuance. 

Tea  has  not  the  same  power  of  checking  digestion ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  increases  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestines ;  and  thia 
is  sometimes  shown  in  producing  nausea,  especially  when  strong  tea 
is  taken  by  a  fasting  person.  Coffee  diminishes  the  excretion  of 
urea,  and  consequently  exercises  an  action  in  the  change  of  matter, 
opposite  to  that  of  wine.  It  also  acts  powerfully  on  the  kidneys, 
whose  secretion  it  greatly  increases.  It  must,  therefore,  so  far,  tend 
to  impoverish  the  blood.  It  is  well  known  that  both  tea  and  coffee 
prevent  or  retard  sleep ;  they  must  therefore  act  on  the  brain.  In 
fact,  they  are  medicines. 

Cocoa  or  chocolate  is  a  great  improvement  upon  tea  and  coffee  in 
the  matter  of  nutriment  or  the  production  of  force,  besides  being 
deficient  in  ingredients  that  act  on  the  nervous  system.  A  glass  of 
water  taken  after  drinking  it,  will  dispel  the  heavy  sensation  expe- 
rienced by  some  persons  after  using  chocolate,  which,  however,  may 
be  otherwise  prevented  by  mixing  strong  coffee  with  it — one  part  of 
the  latter  to  two  of  the  former — which  produces  a  very  pleasant 
beverage,  combining  the  aroma  of  the  coffee  with  the  nutriment  of 
the  chocolate. 

However  excellent  the  food,  however,  and  indeed,  whatever  may 
be  the  other  good  conditions  of  health,  there  is  no  dispensing  with 
pure  air.  When  the  inspired  air  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  exhaled, 
the  object  of  respiration  is  no  longer  attained.  The  expired  air  is 
used  air,  which  cannot  a  second  time  perform  the  same  function  in 
the  lungs.  The  venous  blood  is  no  longer  changed  into  arterial ; 
difSculty  of  breathing,  and  finally,  suffocation,  soon  come  on,  just  as 
if  the  mouth  and  nose  were  closed.  In  this  case,  death  is  deter- 
mined by  two  causes.  One  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  deficiency  of 
oxygen  ;  the  other  is  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid,  by  the  presence 
of  which  the  absorption  of  oxygen  is  impeded. 

Experiments,  however,  have  proved  that  the  lungs  are  not  the 
true  source  of  animal  heat,  like  a  fire-place,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed ;  but  that,  in  the  arterial  blood,  a  current  of  oxygen  is  con- 
veyed through  the  body,  which,  in  its  passage  through  the  minuter 
vessels,  causes  the  oxidation  or  combustion,  among  which  is  carbonic 
acid,  and  consequently  gives  rise  to  a  disengagement  of  heat. 

The  army  regulations  provide  that  each  soldier  shall  have  secured 
to  him  in  permanent  barracks  600  cubic  feet  of  air ;  in  wooden 
huts  400 ;  in  hospital  wards  in  the  tropics  1,500 ;  in  wooden  hos- 
pitals at  home  600;  and  the  ventilation  must  be  so  perfect  that  the 
600  cubic  feet  of  air  shall  be  changed  twice  every  hour.  But  Dr. 
Parkes  found  from  experiments  he  made,  that  to  keep^^he  air  pearly 
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pore  and  free  from  the  fetid  smell  of  organic  matter,  nearly  doable 
I  his  quantity  is  required,  and  his  observations  are  confirmed  by  the 
experimente  of  others.  General  Morin  requires  to  be  supplied  per 
head,  in  temperate  climates,  Ba  follows : — In  barracks,  1,059  cubic 
feet  by  day,  and  2,118  by  night;  in  hospitals  2,825  cubic  feet  by 
day  and  night,  and  nearly  double  this  quantity  when  the  dressing  of 
wounds  is  going  on,  and  finally,  5,650  cubic  feet  during  epidemics. 
This  is  the  minimum  quantity  necessary ;  where  it  is  possible  it  is 
advisable  to  have  much  more  than  this  in  hospitals,  and  of 
course  equally  in  bed- rooms  in  private  houses;  it  is  advisable  in 
cases  of  typhus  fever,  pyoemia,  or  erysipelas,  to  give  the  patient  an 
unlimited  supply  of  fresh  air. 

Such  are  the  suggestions  of  those  who  have  investigated  this  im- 
portant subject ;  but  we  may  observe  that  the  air  of  a  room  may  be 
rather  too  fresh  to  admit  of  comfortable  sleep,  especially  if  it  be 
cold.  The  iuhaling  of  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas  seems  natural  to 
secure  sound  sleep  in  man  as  well  as  in  other  animals.  The  hen 
pockets  her  head  beneath  her  wing ;  the  dog  jams  his  nostrils  under 
his  paws  or  his  belly ;  and  children  bury  their  heads  under  the  bed 
clothes.  When  we  have  found  sleep  rather  slow  in  coming,  we  have 
soon  secured  it  by  pulling  the  sheet  over  our  head. 

In  a  hot  country,  where  active  exercise  is  almost  impossible,  pure 
air  is  more  essential  than  in  temperate  climates,  where  the  quantity 
of  oxygen  absorbed,  capable  of  neutralising  the  impurities  it  con- 
tains, rests  very  much  at  the  will  of  each  individual.  Unfortunately, 
the  air  of  the  large  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  India  is  very  far 
from  being  pure,  indeed,  considering  the  want  of  cleanliness  on  the 
part  of  the  natives,  and  the  bad  sanitary  arrangements,  the  wonder 
is  that  epidemics  are  not  more  frequent  than  they  are.  According 
to  Mr.  Clark,  the  ventilation  of  barracks  in  India  is  too  little,  and 
the  diet  of  the  army  too  large.  As  regards  the  latter,  we  acknow- 
ledge that  we  are  surprised  at  its  amount  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  dietary  which  is  considered  sufiGlcient  for  our  troops  in  this 
country,  however  cold  the  weather  may  be.  In  a  country  so  hot  as 
India,  it  must  surely  be  too  much  to  give  a  man  daily  of  meat  1  Ib.^ 
bread  1  lb.,  vegetables  1  lb.,  rice  4  ounces,  salt  1  ounce.  After 
recommending  the  substitution  of  dall,  and  such  dried  fruits  as 
apricots,  raisins,  plums,  and  dates  in  lieu  of  a  portion  of  the  meat, 
he  says :  "  The  greatest  defect  in  the  diet  of  the  European  soldier, 
is  the  want  of  a  due  amount  of  vegetables.  If  the  want  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  this  most  essential  article  of  diet  is  the  cause  of 
disease  in  other  groups  of  individuals,  why  should  it  not  be  equally 
■o  among  the  soldiers  ?  In  fact  they  are  so  badly  supplied  with 
vegetables,  that  there  can  bfe  no  doubt  that  dysentery,  diarrhoea, 
and  other  complaints  which  very  often  assume  a  scorbutic  character, 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  this  cause.'' 

Not  only  is  the  air  rendered  impure  by  the  presence  of  carbonic 
acid,  but  it  is  tainted  with  organic  matter  given  off  by  the  lungs, 
and  from  particles  thrown  off  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  as  well 
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as  by  soot,  dast,  and  the  endless  list  of  substances  raised  aloft  by 
the  wind,  and  which  must  be  inhaled  at  every  breath  we  draw.  We 
do  not  yet  know  how  certain  diseases  are  propagated,  but  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  and  other  diseases 
deemed  contagions,  are  caused  by  the  inhaling  of  air  iu  which  these 
organic  particles  are  floating.  At  all  times  the  air  of  rooms  is 
loaded  with  particles  of  matter,  which  can  be  rendered  visible  by 
merely  closing  the  shutters  and  admitting  a  ray  of  sunshine,  when 
they  are  seen  revolving  in  such  profusion  that  the  air  acquires  an 
appearance  of  solidity ;  indeed,  it  seems  that  the  beam  of  light  posi- 
tively resists  the  curling  smoke  of  tobacco  when  puffed  against  it 
in  such  circumstances.     The  experiment  is  very  interesting. 

Now,  considering  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  single  breath 
without  bringing  myriads  of  these  particles  into  direct  contact  with 
the  lungs,  the  cells  of  which  present  a  surface  variously  estimated 
at  from  ten  to  upwards  of  twenty  square  feet,  we  cannot  but 
marvel  at  our  being  able  to  breathe  such  an  atmosphere  with  ap- 
parent impunity  for  so  many  years.  This  impunity,  however,  can 
only  be  apparent,  the  effect  telling  in  the  long  run,  either  in  posi- 
tive lung  disease  or  general  debility.  The  almost  entire  absence 
of  these  impurities  from  the  air  at  the  seaside,  and  in  the  country 
generally,  may  account  for  the  great  change  in  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  after  a  sojourn  of  only  twenty-four  hours  in  it. 
It  has  been  shown  that  in  the  dust  collected  in  a  hospital  ward, 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-six  per  cent  of  organic  matter  existed,  which, 
when  burnt,  gave  out  an  odour  of  horn,  and  when  moistened  and 
allowed  to  decompose  gave  out  a  fetid,  putrid  smell.  Dr.  Parkes 
discovered  large  quantities  of  similar  matter  from  the*  skin,  and 
perhaps,  as  he  says,  from  the  mouth,  in  the  air  of  various  barracks 
and  military  hospitals.  The  possibility  of  a  direct  transference 
from  body  to  body  of  "  cells**  or  the  germs  of  disease,  undergoing 
special  chemical  changes,  is  thus  placed  beyond  doubt,  and  the 
doctrine  of  contagion  receives  an  additional  elucidation. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  suggestions  of  chemistry  to  Military  men. 
Under  many  circumstances,  it  desolves  upon  ofiicers  to  do  that 
which  is  performed  by  the  regimental  surgeon  in  barracks  or  in 
large  camps,  and  at  all  times  such  knowledge  will  qualify  them  to 
see  how  closely  the  treatment  of  their  men  approaches  the  standard 
calculated  to  raise  them  to  the  highest  efficiency  as  regards  their 
physical  power,  and  suggest  the  means  whereby  they  may,  through 
their  own  exertions,  promote  their  happiness  aud  enjoyment.* 

*  FaU  information  on  aU  the  subjects  touched  upon  in  this  article,  wiU  be  found 
in  Dr.  Parkes'  Manual  of  Hygiene,  a  work  whieh  must  be  Invaluable  to  every  officer. 
A  comprehensive  summary  of  the  work  will  be  found  in  the  Number  for  December 
1864,  of  the  United  Service  Magazine,  and  valuable  remarks  respecting  the 
**  Hygiene  of  the  Army  in  India,"  in  the  Number  for  January  1865.  liebig's  most 
interesting,  **  Familiar  Letters  on  Chemistry"  would  be  an  appropriate  addition  to 
the  library  of  every  officer. 
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NAVAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

We  were  very  comfortably  seated  in  one  of  the  capacious  car- 
riages which  are  now  so  common  on  the  main  lines  of  railway,  and 
had  made  up  our  minds  to  have  a  quiet  nap  during  the  remainder 
of  our  journey,  when  two  passengers  got  into  the  compartment^ 
and  soon  began  discossing  the  evidence  taken  before  the  police 
magistrate,  and  the  two  nautical  assessors,  respecting  the  melancholy 
lo?s  of  the  steam-ship  London.  One  of  our  companions  seemed  to 
attach  most  importance  to  the  build  and  construction  of  the  ship, 
while  the  other  maintained  that  everything  depended  on  the  manner 
in  which  she  was  handled.  This  led  the  conversation  to  the 
state  and  condition  of  the  crew,  and  much  surprise  was  expressed 
at  the  practice  which  prevails  in  the  merchant  service  of  receiving 
the  ships'  company  only  on  the  point  of  sailing,  and  in  the  case  of 
vessels  sailing  from  London  after  the  vessel  has  left  the  docks 
and  within  a  few  minutes  of  passing  Gravesend.  But  this  prac- 
tice^ bad  though  it  must  be,  is  not  so  bad  as  that  of  allowing  the 
men  to  go  on  board  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  and  to  our  minds  it 
is  almost  marvellous  that  many  more  of  the  merchant  vessels  which 
leave  Endand  for  the  colonies  and  foreign  ports,  do  not  get 
into  trouble  immediately  on  their  quitting  port.  In  the  Navy 
8Dch  things  are  fortunately  not  known,  and  when  a  man-of-war 
goes  to  sea  for  the  first  time,  the  captain  and  officers  not  only 
have  a  place  for  every  man,  but  they  take  care  that  every  man 
is  in  ms  place,  and  that  be  has  a  specific  duty  assigned  to 
him. 

Our  companions  called  our  attention  to  the  advantages  which 
the  men  of  the  Boyal  Navy  possess  over  those  of  the  Mercantile 
marine ;  alluding  especially  to  the  lightness  of  the  work  in  the 
Imperial  Service  as  compared  with  that  in  the  Merchant  navy ; 
they  might  have  referred  also  to  the  diflFerence  in  the  quality  of 
their  food,  in  their  berthing,  and  their  pay  ;  for,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  naval  seaman 
receives  either  directly  or  indirectly  more  money,  or  money's  value 
than  his  brother  in  the  private  service.  This  assertion  would  not 
have  held  good  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  was  no  doubt  much  better 
for  a  sailor  to  enter  the  merchants'  employment,  than  to  serve  the 
Queen.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  condition  of  the  one  has  been 
gradually  improved,  while  that  of  the  other  has  not  materially 
altered.  The  movement  which  was  commenced  soon  after  the 
Syrian  affair — ^when  so  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  manning 
the  fleet,  that  several  of  the  ships  had  to  go  to  the  scene  of  action 
with  reduced  complements — has  been  kept  alive,  and  alterations 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  which  have  by  degrees  raised 
the  Navy  to  its  present  satisfactory  condition.  The  vast  improve- 
inenis  made  in  the  construction  of  our  ships  would  have  been  of 
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little  value,  had  they  not  been  accompanied  by  great  alterations  in 
the  mode  of  manning  the  fleet,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a  standing  navy  unless  such 
inducements  had  been  held  oat  to  the  seamen  as  would  lead  them 
to  give  the  preference  to  Her  Majesty's  Service. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  as  stating  that  no  im- 
provements whatever  have  been  eflPected  by  ship-owners  in  the 
condition  of  those  employed  by  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  some  of  those  most  largely  interested  in  shipping  have  acted 
nobly  towards  their  men,  and  have  in  many  instances  led  the  way 
in  reform.  Take  for  example  the  liberality  shown  by  some  of  the 
principal  houses  in  London  and  Liverpool,  either  in  establishing 
Homes  for  their  seamen,  or  in  supporting  the  Sailors'  Homes  at 
their  respective  ports.  The  advantages  of  these  Homes  are  incal- 
culable. Instead  of  allowing  the  men  to  be  mercilessly  robbed  and 
taken  off  by  their  enemies — ^the  crimps — ^to  gin-shops  and  brothels, 
the  owners  of  our  finest  merchant  ships  have  provided  these  Homes, 
at  which  the  seaman  can  be  comfortably  lodged  and  cared  for,  and 
can  feel  that  his  money  and  kit  are  secure.  We  say  the  owners, 
for,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  aware,  there  are  at  some  of 
the  principal  ports  private  establishments  at  which  sailors  are 
lodged,  independently  of  those  numerous  Sailors*  Homes  which 
are  maintained  by  public  subscription.  To  officers  oftheBoyal  Navy 
must  be  awarded  the  credit  of  first  placing  these  establishments  on 
a  firm  footing,  and  of  rendering  them  popular  Institutions.  They 
have,  indeed,  wonderfully  increased  in  number  and  usefulness  since 
Commander  Elliott  led  the  way  with  the  London  Home  in  Wells- 
street.  The  history  of  the  establishment  of  these  Homes  is  inte- 
resting and  instructive.  The  work  begun  by  Commander  Elliott 
in  1827  was  continued  by  him  until  184r9,  and  in  the  meantime 
a  Home  was  opened  at  Liverpool,  while  another  was  erected  at 
Poplar  by  and  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Richard  Green.  Then 
came  the  Dublin  Home,  winch  was  opened  in  1852,  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  the  Homes  at  Portsmouth,  Devonpori,  Fal- 
mouth, Cardiff,  Bristol,  Belfast,  Greenock,  Glasgow,  Leith,  Aber- 
deen, Shields,  Dover,  Cork,  Brighton,  and  Southampton.  Abroad 
there  are  also  some  of  these  excellent  institutions  established : — 
At  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  the  Cape,  the  Mauritius,  Shanghai, 
and  Hong  Kong ;  the  Home  at  the  latter  place  principally  through 
the  liberality  of  Messrs.  Jardine. 

The  Admiralty  have  acted  very  wisely  in  contributinsj  towards  the 
funds  of  the  Sailors'  Homes  at  our  principal  seaports.  The  pecuniary 
aid  thus  afforded  is  most  valuable,  but  it  is  as  nothing  compared 
with  the  moral  support  thus  given,  for  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
many  who  will  not  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  institutions  of  this 
kind  at  first,  will  readily  do  so  when  they  see  them  patronized  by 
the  authorities.  As  regards  the  Rdyal  Navy,  however,  there  is  not 
the  extreme  necessity  for  these  societies  that  there  is  for  men  of  the 
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Commercial  Marine.  Under  the  system  which  originated  with  Mr. 
Fennel]^  and  which  was  first  introduced  at  the  recommendation  of 
the  Manning  Committee  of  1852,  our  seamen  need  never  be  without 
a  home  if  thej  like;  thej  are  not  now  turned  adrift,  as  they  used 
to  be,  on  a  ship  being  put  out  of  commission,  but,  after  a  short 
*' fling"  on  shore,  they  return  to  the  Flagship  of  the  port,  and  are 
considered  "  disposable'^  for  the  next  ship  requiring  to  be  manned^ 
Their  kits  are  also  taken  care  of  in  the  meantime,  and  there  is  no 
necessity  for  their  wasting  the  money  they  receive  on  being  paid  off, 
as  it  can  be  deposited  in  the  Saving's  Bank.  Now  that  we  have  a 
really  permanent  force  of  skilled  seamen,  we  cannot  help  wondering 
that  we  should  have  been  content  to  remain  so  long  without  one  ; 
but  all  movements  of  this  kind  are  met  by  numerous  objectors  who 
foresee  difBculties  which  generally  prove  to  be  illusory. 

One  of  the  first  movements  in  the  right  direction  for  improving 
the  condition  of  the  seaman^  was  the  appointment  of  the  Orog  Com- 
mittee, and  the  reduction  in  the  daily  allowance  of  rum,  with  an 
increase  of  the  less  injurious  and  more  nourishing  articles  of  meat 
and  sugar,  and  the  addition  of  condiments.  Since  that  occasion 
several  slight  changes  have  been  made  in  the  scale  of  victualling, 
all  in  favour  of  the  men,  so  that  the  ration  is  now  very  nv|ch  larger 
thanT  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  While  the  quantity  has  been  gradu- 
ally increased,  the  quality  of  the  several  articles  has  been  vastly 
improved.  Instead,  for  instance,  of  the  lean  poor  fresh  beef  which 
used  to  be  supplied,  the  men  have  excellent  ox  beef.  The  salt  beef 
too  is  far  superior  to  what  was  formerly  furnished  under  contract, 
and  beii^g  made  up  at  the  victualling  yards  is  really  what  it  purports 
to  be.  The  abolition  of  the  marvellous  system  of  "  tenths''  no 
doubt  tended  to  the  advantage  of  the  men,  and  rendered  them  more 
certain  of  obtaining  the  full  weights  and  measures  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  Taking  genuineness  as  the  test,  we  doubt  not  but 
that  the  seaman  fares  much  better  than  all  persons  on  shore  who 
are  obliged  to  depend  on  the  tender  mercies  of  shopkeepers  and 
others,  the  principal  object  of  whom  appears  to  be  to  get  money 
quickly — honestly  if  they  can,  but  to  get  it  at  all  hazards.  The 
sjstem  which  prevails  of  adulterating  articles  of  all  descriptions,  is 
practised  to  an  extent  of  which  the  public  generally  have  no  concep- 
tion ;  and  if  all  the  articles  purchased  for  daily  use  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  adulterated  were  subjected  to  chemical  or  microscopical 
tests,  we  believe  that  at  least  three- fourths  would  be  found  to  be 
anything  but  genuine.  If  any  of  our  readers  are  incredulous  on 
this  subject,  let  them  examine  the  leaves  in  the  teapot,  or  the  best 
Durham  mustard  before  it  i:*  mixed,  and  they  will  soon  find  the 
produce  of  trees  which  flourish  much  nearer  to  their  own  doors 
than  the  northern  provinces  of  China,  or  other  flower  than  that  of 
the  small  round  seed  brouglit  from  Holland,  or  grown  in  the  north- 
eastern counties  of  England. 

Another  source  of  indirect  benefit  to  the  seaman  is  his  clothing. 
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Formerly  he  was  obliged  to  purchase  many  articles  at  the  outfitters, 
paying  the  enormous  pnces  which  those  worthies  so  impudently  de- 
mand^ and  obtaining  things  which  were  evidently  made  to  wear  oat 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  government  are  enabled  to  purchase  in 
very  large  quantities^  and  consequently  get  the  clothe  duck,  serge, 
driU^  &c.,  at  prices  more  approaching  their  real  market  value* 
They  are  also  enabled  to  subject  them  to  those  severe  tests  which 
prevent  dishonest  contractors  from  attempting  to  supply  anything 
of  an  inferior  description,  so  they  have  the  double  advantage 
of  purcha^ng  good  articles  at  low  prices.  The  sailor  gets  the 
benefit  of  this^  and  thus  has  more  of  his  wages  at  his  disposal  for 
other  purposes.  Moreover,  he  now  receives  a  portion  of  his  clothing 
gratuitously,  and  his  beading  is  given  to  him,  so  that  he  has  not  the 
chance  of  beginning  in  debt,  so  far  at  least  as  his  slops  are  con- 
cenied. 

The  position  of  the  men  has  also  been  considerably  improved;  that 
is,  for  the  same  class  of  persons,  there  are  many  more  superior  posi- 
tions  available  than  there  were  formerly,  and  their  pay  has  been  great- 
ly increased.  W-e  now  have  Chief  Warrant  OflScers,  with  pay  at  the 
rate  of  about  £>  1 64  per  annumi  and  the  sea  pay  of  first-class  Warrant 
Officers  i^ about  £128 ;  whereas  in  1844  it  was  only  ^7  a  month. 
Then,  again,  there  are  now  Chief  Gunner's  mates.  Chief  Boatswain's 
Mates,  and  Naval  Schoolmasters.  Ship's  Stewards  are  Chief  Petty 
Officers,  instead  of  being  second-class  Petty  Officers  as  Paymastern 
and  Purser's  Stewards ;  and  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  leading 
seamen  on  board  every  ship.  The  result  of  all  these  changes  in 
the  relative  bearings  of  the  several  ratings  in  the  service  .is,  that 
whereas  the  average  pay  of  all  ranks  (excluding  officers,  of  course), 
was,  in  1841,  ^36  12s.  4d.  per  annum;  and  in  1852,  £89  14s.  8d. 
per  annum;  it  is  now,  in  1866,  £45  per  annum,  or  within  a  few 
pence  of  that  sum — ^in  other  words  the  average  rate  of  pay  of  the 
Navy  has,  in  twenty-five  years,  been  increased  by  one-fourth.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood,  and  do  not  let  it  be  inferred  from  what  we  have 
said  that  we  consider  the  average  rate  of  wages  has  been  unduly 
raised ;  on  the  contrary,  we  believe  that,  if  it  were  possible  to 
produce  a  scale  of  the  average  amount  earned  bv  men  on  shOTC 
of  the  same  relative  position  as  seamen  in  the  Navy,  or  of  the 
wages  received  by  sailors  in  private  ships,  the  figures  would  show 
that  the  increase  in  Her  Majesty's  Service  has  not  been  propor- 
tionate with  that  in  other  employments.  Many,  indeed  large 
numbers,  of  the  men  of  whom  the  Navy  is  composed,  are  skilled 
workmen,  and  the  public  generally  have  no  idea  of  the  large  sums 
received  by  artisans  employed  on  shore,  in  steam  factories,  mills, 
&c.  Few  of  them  earn  (we  are  speaking  of  the  skilled  hands)  leas 
than  from  forty  to  fifty  shillings  a  week,  and  their  families  have  op- 
portunities of  adding  occasionally,  if  not  considerably,  to  the  weekly 
receipts. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  additions  made  to  the  pay  of 
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Warrant  Officers.  Their  Bocial  position  has  also  been  mach  im- 
proved^  they  have  been  given  rank  above  the  subordinate  officers, 
and  when  they  are  on  passage  in  any  of  the  Mail  Packets,  they  are 
allowed  firdt-ciass  accommodation^  and  to  mess  with  the  chief  cabin 
passengers.  Every  committee  or  royal  commission  connected  with 
the  manning  or  pay  of  the  Navy,  has  recommended  something  or 
other  for  their  advantage.  The  reports  of  the  Manning  Committee 
of  1852,  of  the  Boyal  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
best  means  of  manning  the  Navy  in  1859,  and  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1863,  all  contain  suggestions  in 
favour  of  thk  valuable  class  of  officers.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  on  all  those  Committees  or  Commissions  there  were  several 
officers  of  high  standing  in  the  Navy,  and  none  know  better  than 
they  do  the  importance  of  raising  the  condition  of  those  holding 
the  warrant,  and  of  thus  benefiting  the  class  from  whom  they  are 
taken. 

The  comforts  of  the  men  in  many  ways,  are  much  more  considered 
than  they  formerly  were.  They  are  now  supplied  with  excellent 
mess  traps,  they  have  more  liberty  than  they  used  to  enjoy,  there 
is  less  flogging,  they  receive  their  pay  more  frequently,  the  system 
of  allotment  is  improved,  and  they  are  not  turned  adnft  when  their 
ships  are  paid  otf.  All  these  have  been  brought  about  by  de- 
grees, and  therefore  they  are  not  so  fully  appreciated,  or  thought 
so  moch  of,  as  they  wonld  have  been,  had  they  all  been  done  sud" 
denly^  or  within  a  short  period.  But  to  really  understand  the 
difference  between  the  past  and  the  present,  let  us  look  at  the 
evidence  given  by  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  service  before  the  Com- 
mittees and  Commissions  already  mentioned  ;  take,  for  instance,  the 
evidence  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Napier.  He  was  asked  the  best 
mode  of  solving,  what  was  in  June  1858,  a  difficult  problem ;  the 
means  by  which  the  Crown  would  be  able  on  an  emergency  to  lay 
its  hand  upon  some  thirty  or  forty  thousand  men.  In  his  reply,  he 
gave  a  sort  of  catalogue  of  the  grievances  of  the  seamen.  He  spoke 
of  the  vile  state  of  the  hulks,  of  the  sailors'  inability  to  allot  for  tiiree 
months,  of  his  going  witliout  an  advance,  of  his  being  obliged  to 
get  into  debt  by  taking  up  his  bed,  and  blanket,  and  articles  of 
clothing.  Sir  Charles  also  referred  to  the  plan  of  allowing  the 
good  conduct  pay  to  cease  on  a  man  being  made  a  petty  officer,  of  the 
greatdifferenceof  pay  inthe  Boval  Navy  and  the  Mercantile  marinci 
and  of  the  improvements  which  were  required  with  regard  to  ad- 
missions into  Greenwich  Hospital.  Our  Naval  readers,  and  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Navy  at  the  present  time,  wQl 
readily  see  how  different  would  be  the  tone  taken  by  any  officer  of 
similar  standing  to  Sir  Charles  Napier  if  examined  before  a  Eoyal 
Commission  now.  While,  however,  all  must  acknowledge  that 
since  the  subjects  of  providing  crews  for  ships  in  commission  with- 
out delay,  and  of  securing  reserves  of  seamen  to  man  the  fleet  in 
an  emergency,  have  received  attention,  much  has  been  done  to  im- 
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prove  the  condition  of  the  British  Seamen  j  many  wiD  readily  call  to 
mind  many  points  which  still  reauire  consideration  and  alteratioiu 
And  so  it  will  always  be ;  not  only  as  regards  the  Navy,  but  with 
respect  to  every  profession^  trade^  or  calling. 

All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  governing  authorities 
which  may  be  at  Whitehall  do  not  loiter  on  that  good  road  of  im- 
provement which  was  opened  up  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  on 
which  every  Board  of  Admiralty  that  wishes  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  applause  of  the  country,  must  steadily  pro- 
ceed. 

We  have  now  written,  like  the  latin  poet  of  old,  of  men — ^what 
shall  we  say  of  ships. ^  Are  they  improved?  We  are  almost 
afraid  to  touch  the  subject. 


KECOLLECnONS  OP  SANDHUBST. 

BT  AN   OLD  OADET. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

• 

On  awaking  the  morning  after  the  Pair,  many  of  us  verv  soon 
began  to  experience  sensations  of  regret  and  repentance*  indeed 
dozens  of  timid  spirits  were,  by  breakfast  time,  in  a  perfect  flatter 
of  excitement  as  to  the  cbnsequences  likely  to  befall  them  for  their 
share  in  the  previous  day's  work,  and  were  worrying  themselves 
terribly  with  anxious  conjectures  as  to  whether  their  numbers  had 
or  had  not  been  noted  by  the  Sergeants  at  Blackwater.  We  soon 
had  an  intimation  that  the  storm  was  approaching  by  the  Surveying 
Classes  and  Biding  Squads  getting  an  order  to  remain  in  College, 
and  every  one  to  attend  general  parade.  The  Oovernor  next  made 
his  appearance,  attended  by  all  the  other  ofiBcers,  and  immediatdy 
afterwards  Fairfite,  Brayding,  Blackey,  Whitey,  and  two  othtt 
cadets,  who  had  similarly  distinguished  themselves  on  the  preceding 
day,  were  made  prisoners.  The  bugle  having  sounded,  we  fell  in 
on  parade,  and  after  being  inspected  were  at  once^  drawn  np  in 
close  column  on  the  two  centre  divisions,  and  faced  inwards,  the 
prisoners  being  placed  in  the  foreground.  The  Governor  then 
addressed  ns,  and  soon  made  us  aware  of  the  enormity  of  our 
offence ;  what  we  had  merely  considered  a  good  piece  of  fun,  he 
was  not  long  in  making  us  understand  would  be  viewed  in  quite 
another  light.  Our  ''disorderly  and  disgraceful  conduct''  was 
fully  commented  on,  and  the  ''ringleaders,"  as  Fairfite  and  Co. 
were  styled,  were  severely  censured,  being  informed  that  their 
behaviour  would  be  reported  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
warned  that  they  might  expect  to  be  dismissed  from  the  College. 
The  Governor  then  went  on  to  say,  that  although  only  a  few  cadets 
had  been  reported  as  princiiwls,  yet  any  others  who  could  be  iden- 
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tified  as  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  disturbance  woald  be  made 
prisoners,  and  treated  in  like  manner.    The  list  of  names  and 
numbers  reported  by  the  varioas  sergeants  as  amongst  those  pre- 
sent at  the  Fair,  was  then  read  out.     It  was  nataralTy  very  imper- 
fect, and  man^  names,  mo9t  deservedly  entitled  to  a  place  were, 
happily  for  their  owners,  excluded.    I  myself  experienced  a  pang 
of  relief  when  the  reading  of  the  list  ended,  and  I  found  that  I  had 
escaped  notice.    The  half-dozen  distinguished  individuals  already 
referred  to  were  now  ordered  to  be  kept  in  confinement  until  the 
Horse  Guards  decided  what  was  to  be  done  with  them,  and  the 
remainder  of  those  reported  were  placed  under  close  arrest  until 
farther  orders.     The  Governor  next  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing that  no  superior,  and  vefy  few  decorated  cadets  seemed  to  have 
joined  in  the  proceedings,  and  then  in  the  next  breath  stated,  that 
as  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  who  had,  and  who  had 
not  been  in  Blackwater,  he  should  confine  everyone  to  College  for 
the  present.    This  last  act  gave  considerable  dissatisfaction  and  a 
good  deal  of  murmuring  took  place  when  we  were  dismissed,  but 
beyond  grumbling  for  a  time  nothing  further  happened.     After 
dinner,  consequently,  we  were  not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  front 
of  the  College,  and  every  half-hour  when  the  bugle  sounded  that 
familiar  old  call, 

^'  To  none  but  delinquents  this  call  is  addressed. 
Punishment-bugle  for  open  arrest.'' 
the  whole  column  fell  in,  the  rolls  were  called,  and  we  were  dis- 
missed for  another  twenty-five  minutes,  during  which  we  beguiled 
the  time  with  a  football  on  the  green  until  the  "five  minutes'' 
warning  bugle  once  more  sounded,  and  we  put  on  our  coats  to  fall 
in  as  before ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  day,  until 
nightfall  terminated  our  harrassing  punishment. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  relative  to  our  old  acquaintance 
Hingleby,  who  had  been  so  unexpectedly  absent  from  the  muster 
iu  the  Grove.  He  made  his  appearance  at  dinner-time,  and  came 
from  a  region  remote  to  many,  but  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  The 
unfortunate  fellow  had  as  usual  been  in  another  scrape.  An  order, 
I  most  acquaint  the  reader,  had  been  repeatedly  given  that  no 
cadets  except  those  on  duty,  under-officers,  and  corporals,  were  to 
pass  into  or  out  of  the  college  through  the  grand  entrance  hall,  for 
it  had  been  found  that  on  the  dismissal  of  any  parade  without  arms 
such  a  rush  was  made  through  the  passages  and  round  corners  as  to 
render  it  quite  unsafe  for  anyone  to  be  passing  along  the  corridors, 
several  persons  having  been  knocked  over  and  hurt.  But  whenever 
fellows  got  the  chance,  they  saved  themselves  the  long  run  round 
to  the  company  side-doors  by  taking  the  forbidden  short  cut  through 
the  grand  entrance. 

Now,  the  previous  day  Mingleby  was  availing  himself  in  this 
fisishion,  and  charged  through  the  Hall  with  some  followers  at  his 
heels  like  a  pack  of  wild  buffaloes,  the  whole  of  them  wheelingrroimiT 
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the  corner  into  the  A  Company  passage  withont  in  the  least  checking 
their  pace.  Some  one  was  coming  towards  them ;  it  was  not  verj 
lights  and  a  figure  in  a  tunic  was  all  that  coald  be  m<)de  out  approach- 
ing. Mingleby,  without  hesitating  a  moment,  levelled  his  head,  in- 
ereased  his  speed,  and  butting  the  indiyidaal  full  in  the  chest  sent 
him  flying  iMickwards  three  or  four  yards,  till  he  fell  on  his  back. 
•'  Hurrah  V  shouted  the  others,  and  were  going  on  in  their  mad 
way,  when  up  started  on  his  feet  before  the  astonished  lot  no  Ies9  a 
personage  than  the  Captain  on  duty.  **  What  the  mischief  do  you 
mean,  sir,  by  this?'^  said  he  to  Mingleby,  who  was,  unfortunately, 
no  friend  of  his*  ''The  whole  of  you  this  way,"  he  continued; 
and  taking  them  all  back  to  the  guard-room,  he  gave  the  Sergeant- 
Major  orders  to  have  Mingleby  placed*  at  once  in  confinement  for 
direct  disobedience  of  orders,  the  others  he  let  off  with  rather  rooie 
lenienl  sentences. 

And  A  4^,  now  that  be  was  released,  found  himself  confined  to 
Colles;e,  and  considered  that  he  was  most  unjustly  dealt  with  in 
consequence.  He  admitted  that  the  case  of  the  senior  cadets  was 
bard ;  but  then  said  he,  "  They  could  have  gone  to  the  Pair  if  they 
liked,  but  I  had  no  chance  at  all."  We  tri^  to  persuade  him  that 
it  was  even  fortunate  he  had  been  locked  up,  as  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  in  a  much  wor^e,  and  far  more  serious^  row 
at  present  bad  it  been  otherwise;  but  no,  all  tlvat  eve!iing  he 
grumbled  and  growled,  and  declared  that  Sandhurst  was  a  vile 
\\o\e ;  that  he  would  cut  the  service  altogetlier,  lie  wouldn't  stay  to 
be  so  treated  in  any  place,  but  would  write  to  his  father,  and  tdl 
him  he  had  changed  his  mind  about  the  Army,  and  would  in5nitely 
rather  prefer  the  Church,  Indeed,  any  one  who  heard  the  fellow 
talk  would  have  thought  that  he  had  lost  some  great  prise,  instead 
of  his  chance  of  being  in  the  same  predicament  as  Brayding,  or 
one  of  the  other  ringleaders. 

Next  day  at  parade  time  the  Governor  again  appeared,  and  this 
time  seemed  to  be  considerably  mollified  by  the  way  in  which  we 
had  all  so  quietly  submitted  to  the  general  punishment  he  had  been 
pleased  to  inflict.  He  spoke  more  in  sadness  than  in  anger  as  he 
read  letters  of  complaint  and  claims  for  damage  be  had  received, 
but  what  annoyed  us  very  much,  he  had  with  him  an  individual 
whom  he  was  going  to  take  along  the  ranks  to  see  if  be  could  re- 
cognise anyone  who  had  in  his  estimation  been  particularly  active  at 
the  Fair.  Had  it  been  known  beforehand  that  this  was  to  be  done, 
there  is  no  doobt  a  most  unfortunate  scene  would  have  taken  place 
as  the  cadets  always  considered  this  proceeding  a  most  objectionable 
one,  but  nothing  was  known  of  the  intention  until  we  were  in  the 
ranks  and  on  tiie  parade.  The  Governor  also  informed  us  that  he  had 
determined  to  pay  the  amounts  claimed  for  damage  done  by  us,  and 
that  our  "  pay**  on  Thursdays  would  consequently  be  stopped  until 
the  sum  was  made  up.  This  information  had  not  half  the  effect 
that  the  announcement  of  our  inspection  by  a  ciyilian  created,  ami 
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tiiere  was  some  mattering  ia  the  ranLs  when  it  was  known  we  were 
to  undergo  personal  scrutiny. 

''  Silence  in  those  rear  ranks/'  shouted  the  Ooveiuor  as  his  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  dissenmon,  and  immediately  forming  us  intb 
line  he  proceeded  slowly  along  the  ranks  with  the  farn}er>  or  drover, 
by  whom  he  was  attended.  The  first  cadet  the  man  singled  out 
was  a  yery  well-conducted  feiiow  with  two  good-conduct  stripes  on 
whom  be  pounced  boldly^  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  fight  at 
Blackwater. 

''Has  this  gentleman  been  already  reported/*  enquired  the 
Governor.'* 

"  No  sir/'  answered  the  captain  of  the  company^  ''and  if  I  had 
not  heard  what  has  just  been  ^id  I  should  have  believed  Mr. 
Charding  to  be  one  of  the  kst  persons  in  the  college  to  take  part 
in  the  affair/' 

Charding  was  ordered  to  fall  out*  He  had  really  been  in  his 
own  room  all  the  afternoon  that  the  Fair  was  held^  but  he  stepped 
to  the  rear  when  orderedi  and  without  saying  a  word  took  off  his 
belts  and  handed  them  with  his  musket  to  a  sergeant,  and  then 
stood  a  prisoner.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  his  captain's  and  the 
officer  was  sorry  to  see  him  in  his  present  position,  he  came  up  to 
him  and  said  kindly,  "  Tell  me  Charding,  is  tliis  report  correct?" 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  answer,  "  1  was  in  college  all  day." 

"  Oh/'  said  the  captain,  ''  then  you  can  get  some  one  to  prove 
you  were  in  the  building  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  not,  sir,  the  company  was  quite  deserted,  and  I 
don't  remember  seeing  anyone  the  whole  afternoon/' 

"  That's  a  pity,"  said  the  officer,  "  but  never  mind,  it  will  all 
come  right  you  may  depend,"  added  he  clteerfully. 

The  farmer  next  selected  a  cadet  named  Belter,  belonging  to  the 
B  Company  who  was  al>o  directed  to  fall  to  the  rear,  and  who  did 
80  with  such  alacrity  as  to  induce  us  to  believe  he  rather  liked 
being  in  for  it  than  otherwise.  On  passed  the  Governor  and  his  com- 
panion, returning  along  the  rear  rank  of  tiie  A  Company,  where 
the  latter  came  to  a  dead  halt  opposite  to  our  old  iriend  Mingleby. 

"  Here's  another  of  em,"  said  tlie  farmer  surveying  A  4^ 

This  was  too  much  for  human  nature,  or  at  least  for  one  of 
Mingleb/s  stamp.  To  be  deprived  of  an  anticipated  pleasure,  to 
be  locked  up  in  the  Holes,  to  be  released  only  to  be  punished 
for  others'  misdeed.*,  and  then  to  be  accused  by  a  man  he  had 
never  before  seen  as  being  one  of  the  principals  in  an  affair  in 
which  he  had  taken  no  part,  was  more  than  he  could  stand. 

''  Yon  impudent  scoundrel,"  he  said,  forgetting  where  he  stood, 
"you  never  set  eyes  on  me  before." 

*'  Ah  didn't  I,  of  course  you  say  so,  but  1  know  you  well,  and 
now  I  recognises  vonr  voice  also." 

"  That  will  do,''  said  the  Governor,  "  fall  oat  Mr.  Mingleby." 

Minglebv  burning  with  indignation  took  off  his  accoutrements 
and  placed  himself  alongside  Charding  and  Belter.     But  the  ser^ 
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geant-major  now  stepped  up  and  said,  **  I  think,  sir,  there  mnst  be 
some  mistake  in  this  last  case,  for  Mr.  Mingleby  was  certainly  in 
confinement  the  day  before  yesterday/' 

The  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  prisoners  that  day  also  stated  that 
Mingleby  was  nnder  his  care  at  the  time  specified. 

''Indeed/'  said  the  Governor,  ''this  is  very  serious,**  and  turn- 
ing to  the  farmer  he  continued,  "  you  were  so  positive  in  your  re- 
cognition of  this  gentleman  that  I  cannot  now  entertain  your  state- 
ments i^arding  the  others/* 

"I  don't  think  yon  will,  Sir;  at  least  as  respects  me,**  said  Belter, 
advancing,  "  for  I  think  the  SSergeant-Major  can  also  account  for 
me  on  the  same  day,  I  was  on  guard/* 

And,  on  reference  to  the  reports,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  the 
case.  To  crown  all,  the  orderly-corporal  on  the  day  of  the  Fair, 
now  came  forward  and  begged  leave  to  state  that,  when  going  roand 
in  the  afternoon  to  see  if  the  sick  were  keeping  in  their  rooms,  he 
had  entered  Charding*s  room  by  mistake,  and  saw  him  lying  asleep 
on  one  of  the  beds,  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  about  four  o*clocL 
The  Governor  was  rather  taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  evidence, 
and  severely  censured  the  man  for  his  false  and  unfounded  accu- 
sations, but  the  farmer  coolly  expressed  his  unwillingness  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  right,  and  his  desire  to  continue  the  inspection. 
The  Governor,  however,  ruled  that  there  had  been  quite  enough  of 
it,  and  ordered  that  the  parade  should  be  dismissed.  The  gentle- 
man of  agricultural  pursuits,  however,  appeared  to  be  rather  savage 
at  being  so  baulked  in  his  choice  of  a  victim,  and  determined 
apparently  not  to  go  without  having  first  let  some  one  in  for  it 
before  we  were  marched  off,  he  made  another  dart  as  he  passed 
along  the  flank  of  our  company,  and  this  time  fixed  on  Sergeant 
Tunwaite,  as  that  stolid  individual  stood  motionless  in  rear. 

"  This  big  one,**  began  Mr.  Farmer,  as  soon  as  he  saw  Tunwaite, 
"was  the  worst  of  the  lot;  everyone  knows  him,  and  they  all  say  he 
was  worse  than  any  six.** 

"  You  surely  cannot  mean  that  this  sergeant  was  implicated  in 
the  affair  ?**  asked  the  Governor,  in  surprise. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do,  none  was  half  as  bad  as  that  big  fellow,  with 
the  stripes  on  his  coat;  no  matter  that  he  looks  like  a  lamb 
now,  but  that*s  the  way  with  them  in  the  presence  of  superiors." 
And  the  farmer  spoke  as  if  he  considered  himself  quite  equal  to  a 
field-marshal. 

Poor  Tunwaite  was  all  this  time  doubting  whether  he  stood  on 
bis  head  or  his  feet.  At  first  he  had  been  like  a  statue,  then,  in 
his  astonishment,  he  had  opened  his  mouth,  and,  finally,  feeling 
himself  snch  an  object  of  especial  interest,  he  actually  blushed 
again  with  shame  at  the  accusation.  The  Governor,  being  now 
fully  convinced  of  the  ignorance  of  the  man  as  to  the  real  culprits, 
and  of  the  danger  of  allowing  him  to  make  any  more  guesses, 
expressed  his  regret  at  having  permitted  him  to  scrutinise  us  at 
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all,  and  informed  him    of  the  serious  coDseqaences   that    might 
have  resulted  to  an  innocent  cadet,  by  such  wrongful  charges. 

**  Well/'  said  the  farmer,  coolly  scratching  his  head,  "  the  red 
coats  makes  'em  all  so  much  alike  that  Tm  bothered  if  I  can  make 
'em  out  exactly  !*' 

**  That  does  not  in  the  least  justify  your  conduct,''  replied  the 
Governor;  "let  the  parade  be  dismissed,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
the  lieutenant-governor. 

Mingleby  thought  he  now  saw  a  good  chance  of  getting  off  the 
confinement  to  college,  and  stepping  forward  to  the  Governor,  said, 
"  I  hope,  sir,  that  as  my  whereabouts  on  the  day  of  the  Fair  is  satis- 
factorily accounted  for,  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  me  off  the 
loll-calls  that  have  been  ordered. 

"Oh,  no,  my  friend,  certainly  not,"  was  the  reply,  "I  should 
say,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  that  it  is  not  your  fault  you  were 
not  with  the  others,  besides  I  am  not  going  to  put  a  premium  in 
any  shape  on  bad  conduct." 

Disappointed  at  the  answer,  and  dejected  at  what  he  considered 
such  unmerited  punishment,  Mingleby  passed  another  day  in  very 
bad  spirits,  and  in  the  evening  again  renewed  his  grumbling. 
After  tea,  having  given  way  for  some  time  to  the  thought  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  he  resolved  to  write  home  regarding  his  grievance. 
Ue  accordingly  sat  down  and  began  an  epistle,  in  which,  by«the-by, 
he  enclosed  a  copy  of  one  of  the  local  newspapers  which  gave  a 
very  exaggerated  account  of  the  Fair,  and  the  "  shameful  behaviour 
of  the  gentlemen  cadets  on  the  occasion,"  he  told  his  father  what 
had  since  occurred  in  College  in  consequence,  remarking  that  it  was 
very  hard  for  those  who  were  innocent  to  be  punished  along  with 
the  guilty,  and  mentioning  his  own  case  as  an  example,  he  stated 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could  rule  himself  to  submit  to  the 
injustice  heat  present  Jaboured  under,  especially  when  he  remem- 
bered that  had  he  gone  to  Blackwater  he  would  probably  have  been 
in  no  worse  position  than  at  present.  He  then  hinted  at  leaving 
College,  and  concluded.  After  posting  the  letter  in  the  box  in  the 
passage,  Mingleby  seemed  much  more  easy  in  his  mind,  and  the 
next  morning  when  the  roll-calls  were  countermanded  and  we  had 
our  liberty  again,  he  was  in  his  usual  spirits. 

A  Board  of  Officers  met  a  few  days  after,  by  order  of  the  Com* 
mander-in-Chief,  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Inquiry  into  the  late  proceed- 
ings, and  before  it  the  ringleaders  were  summoned  for  examination. 
Nothing  of  any  moment  took  place,  except  when  Brayding  was 
called  in. 

Now,  this  Irish  gentleman  was  really  very  much  astonished,  or 
else  pretended  to  be,  at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Board,  therefore,  and  was.  asked  by  the  President  what 
he  had  to  say  in  reference  to  the  charge  against  him,  he  put  on  a 
look  of  great  suprise,  and  said— 

"  Wdl,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir ;  but  not  a  blessed  thing  can  I 
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Fee  in  the  lark  to  make  sooh  a  faas  about.  Why,  in  Dublin  Tve 
been  in  a  thousand  timee  worse  rows,  and  divil  the  word  Tve  had 
said  to  me.'^ 

Of  course,  Mr.  Brayding  was  not  allowed  the  opportunity  to 
make  any  more  such  speeches  to  the  Court,  but  was  at  once  tent 
back  to  the  apartment  from  whenoe  he  came^,  and  where  he  and  the 
others  remained  until  their  sentences  wore  reoeived  from  the  Hone 
Guards. 

In  a  week  or  two,  word  came  down.  Gentleman  Cadet  Fairfite 
was  ordered  ''to  be  dismissed  from  the  Boyal  Military  College," 
and  Brayding  to  be  "  removed''  therefrom,  a  more  lenient  sentence, 
as  remo?al  does  not  prevent  a  commission  being  obtained  by  pur- 
chase or  otherwise,  whereas  dismissal  is  a  complete  bar  to  entering 
the  whole  service.  Blackey  and  Whitey  were  severely  reprimanded, 
and  directed  to  rusticate  for  six  months,  which,  as  it  happpeoed,  vat 
not  altogether  unpleasant  to  them. 

Of  them  all,  poor  Fairfite  was  the  greatest  sufferer;  but  by 
bringing  a  good  deal  of  interest  to  bear^  the  word  "  removed"  was 
ultimately  substituted  for  the  word  "  dismissed''  in  his  case,  and  it 
was  no  v^  long  time  before  both  he  and  Brayding  were  gazetted 
to  Ensigncies  by  purchase,  the  narrow  escape  they  bad,  proving, 
perhaps,  a  wholesome  lesson  in  after  life. 

One  day  soon  after  this,  Mingleby  came  to  me  in  great  glee  with 
a  letter  he  had  received  from  his  father. 

"  Look  here.  Writer,"  he  said ;  *'  what  a  jolly  brick  the  governof 
is;  here's  all  sorts  of  compliments  on  my  ccmduct,  and  a  five  pound 
note." 

"  I  don't  exactly  understand,"  I  said,  wondering  what  on  earth 
there  had  been  in  his  conduct  lately  that  could  draw  forth  oompli- 
mentary  observations  of  any  kind. 

''  Bead  this  "  said  he,  shoving  the  letter  into  my  hand. 

I  took  it  and  read  as  follows : — 

''  My  dear  Son, — It  was  with  a  strange  mixture  of  regret  and 
pleasure  that  I  received  your  letter,  and  the  paper  which  accom- 
panied it.  I  was  sorry  to  think  that  so  many  of  your  brother 
Cadets  had  been  led  into  committing  acts  which  could  only  have  the 
effect  of  gratifying  the  malicious  desires  of  a  few,  and  injuring  the 
good  name  of  all.  That  you  were  not  one  of  those  who  fo^t 
themselves  is  indeed  a  satisfaction,  and  that  you  may  not  at  once 
miss  some  reward  for  resisting  temptation,  and  keeping  aloof  from 
the  wanton  perpetrators  of  mischief,  1  send  you  a  remittance  which 
will  no  doubt  convey  my  approval  of  your  behaviour  in  a  much  more 
forcible  way  than  words  can  do.  We  look  forward  to  your  vacation 
with  pleasure,  and  hoping  you  will  continue  to  keep  in  the  coarse 
you  have  entered. — Believe  me,  your  affectionate  father, 

"  Mark  Mingleby.*' 

'^Is'nt  the  governor  an  out  and  out  brick,"  repeated  Dr.  Mark 
Mingleby's  affectionate  son. 
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"  He  thinks  yon  pfayed  away  on  purpose/'  I  said. 

"Of  course/'  replied  Mingleby ;  "  he  little  suspects  where  I  was, 
bnt  perhaps  if  he  knew  what  the  holes  were  like^  he  would  act 
siinilarly  out  of  pit?/' 

"  Hardly,  1  think/'  I  answered ;  "  you  ought  to  explain  every- 
thing  to  him  before  changing  that  note,  as  he  gave  it  under  the 
impression  you  were  free  to  act  as  you  chose/' 

*' Ah/'  said  Mingleby  dryly,  "I'll  think  it  over." 
{To  be  continued,) 


SPAIN  AND  CHILI. 

Unless  we  suppose  that  the  attack  by  Spain  on  two  of  her 
ancient  possessions  was  preliminary  to  a  determination  to  recover 
ber  bold  of  them,  we  are  at  a  loss  where  to  look  for  an  adequate 
motive  for  a  proceeding  which  conld  not  fail  to  be  a  most  costly 
business,  whatever  the  ultimate  result  might  be.  It  cannot  be 
eonffldered  an  adequate  motive  that  the  Spanish  residents  have,  for 
some  time  past,  assumed  a  tone  towards  the  natives  which  the  latter 
were  quick  to  resent,  and  which,  of  course,  led  to  more  irritating 
discussions.  These  bickerings,  not  to  use  a  stronger  word,  led  to 
such  communications  from  the  Spanish  residents  to  persons  at 
Madrid,  that  individuals  there  found  it  likely  to  be  advantageous  to 
tbem,  in  a* political  point  of  view,  to  adopt  an  aggressive  and  impe- 
rious tone  towards  the  South  American  Bepublics.  First  it  was 
Peru  that  was  made  to  suffer  from  the  new  policy  of  Spain.  The 
seizure  of  the  Chiucha  Islands  was  regarded  as  an  abuse  of  strength, 
and  began  to  awaken  public  indignation ;  but  when  it  was  found 
that  the  supply  of  guano  to  Europe  would  go  on  as  usual,  the 
relations  of  Europeans  with  South  Americans  generally  are  so  weak, 
and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  hear  of  disturbances  among  them,  that 
the  probability  is  that  Spain  would  have  worked  her  will  with  that 
country  unimpeded  by  anything  stronger  than  a  few  newspaper 
articles  and  a  little  official  remonstrance. 

But  if  Pern,  taken  at  such  a  disadvantage,  and  with  such  sudden- 
ness, did  not,  under  the  Government  which  it  then  possessed, 
proceed  to  the  extremity  of  entering  on  a  war  with  Spain,  the 
reason  will  probably  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  revolution  was  then 
going  on  in  the  country,  which  was  likely  to  be  successful ;  and 
the  short  lapse  of  time  which  ensued  before  the  Government  was 
overthrown  was  doubtless  due  to  the  dissatisfaction  caused  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the  Spanish  admiral. 

The  fact  that  Signer  1?avira  had  come  to  an  understanding  ought 
to  have  prevented  anything  like  a  warlike  demonstration  against 
Chili ;  and  if  there  remained  any  grievance  not  sufficiently  atoned 
for,  they  should  have  formed  the  subject  of  further  negotiation ; 
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and  it  is  highly  improbsble  that  a  moderate  and  conciliating 
minister  like  Tavira  woald  have  failed  to  obtain  further  concessions 
— at  any  rate^  we  may  be  sure  that  if  he  could  not  succeed,  a 
hectoring  policy  was  certain  not  to  do  so,  as  if  the  Government  had 
yielded  to  that  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  a  triumph  by  the 
Spanish  residents,  and  a  humiliation  by  the  Chilians,  which  would 
have  led,  we  are  assured,  to  a  revolution  in  the  country,  the  indi« 
vidual  self-love  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
being  involved  in  the  dispute.  But  the  fact  that  Signer  Tavira, 
who  knew  the  people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal  so  well,  had  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  accredited,  ought  to  have  been  a  bar  to  any 
further  proceedings,  instead  of  which,  his  arrangement  was  repudi* 
ated,  and  Admiral  Pareja  appeared  on  the  scene  with  his  demands, 
which  were  nothing  less  tnan  outrageous;  and  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  give  a  connected  narrative  of  his  doings. 

The  proceedings  of  the  admiral  in  Peru  had  awakened  the 
strongest  antagonism  in  Chili,  The  newspapers  asserted,  what  was 
only  the  opinion  of  the  greater  part  of  their  readers,  that  they  were 
merely  the  commencement  of  a  scheme  for  subjugating  the  former 
colonies  of  Spain  in  succession ;  and  this  was  considered  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  proclamation  he  issued.  This  proclamation,  which 
recalled  to  the  memory  of  those  under  his  command  the  deeds  of 
their  forefathers  in  South  America,  professed  to  regret  the  weak- 
ness of  the  state  he  was  about  to  attack,  nevertheless  he  announced 
his  intention  to  destroy  the  few  guns  it  possessed,  and  to  crush  the 
Esmeralda  and  the  Maypu,  and  to  blockade  its  ports  until  he  had 
deprived  it  of  its  resources  and  thoroughly  humiliated  it.  This  was 
the  substance  of  his  pompous  declaration ;  how  entirely  he  failed  to 
realise  it  we  know,  as  also  the  disastrous  result  of  his  violent  con- 
duct to  himself  personally.  We  shall  not  inquire  into  his  motive 
for  committing  suicide,  further  than  to  say  that  it  was  not  from 
anything  he  had  to  fear  from  his  government  on  the  ground  of  his 
having  exceeded  his  instructions,  inasmuch  as  he  had  such  unlimited 
powers  conferred  upon  him  as  are  rarely  accorded  by  a  government'; 
and  if  he  failed  in  carrying  out  the  secret  instructions  which  may 
have  been  given  to  him,  that  could  not  have  furnished  grounds  for 
punishing  him  in  the  face  of  the  written  powers  with  which  he  was 
supplied. 

That  he  was  stimulated  to  make  the  arrogant  demands  he  did  by 
the  absence  of  danger  to  himself  and  those  under  his  command,  in 
attempting  to  enforce  them,  we  need  not  suppose ;  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  conclude  that  he  really  did  regret  its  absence. 

Before  commencing  operations  against  Chili,  we  should  observe 
that  he  sent  an  officer  thither  in  whom  he  placed  the  fullest  confi- 
dence. This  officer,  it  is  probable,  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  of 
the  Spanish  residents  who  were  opposed  to  the  conduct  of  Signor 
Tavira.  Misled  by  his  statements,  tne  admiral  ultimately  denounced 
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the  Spanish  representative  to  his  Government  as  a  traitor,  and  at 
the  same  time  expressed  himself  strongly  as  to  the  attitude  he 
oaght  to  assume  towards  Chili,  with  a  view  to  impressing  on  it,  and 
on  other  Soath  American  Bepublics,  the  respect  they  owed  to  the 
Spanish  flag,  and  the  necessity  which  existed  for  exacting  full  and 
complete  atonement  from  Chili  previons  to  a  final  arrangement  of 
the  matters  in  dispute ;  the  more  so  that  this  particular  republic  set 
itself  up  as  the  foremost  of  its  sisters,  and  held  Spain  in  hatred  and 
contempt,  at  least  so  he  afBrmed,  The  reply  of  his  Government  to 
the  despatch  containing  these  and  other  similar  statements,  was  a 
request  that  he  would  famish  judicial  evidence  of  the  charges 
against  Signor  Tavira,  and  giving  him  full  powers  to  act  as  he 
tboQght  b^t. 

His  mode  of  action  was  by  no  means  calcnlated  to  assuage  the 
bitter  feelings  with  which,  as  he  said,  the  Chilians  regarded  Spain. 
In  the  first  place,  probably  to  make  his  appearance  more  impres* 
sive,  he  so  timed  his  departure  from  Callao  that  he  should  arrive  at 
Valparaiso  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  independence. 
That  this  was  intentional  there  can  be  no  doubt,  if  we  accept  the 
statement  of  M.  Courcelle-Seneuil,  that  it  was  known  in  Europe  a 
fortnight  previously,  and  that  it  was  common  talk  in  Callao  that 
such  was  his  intention  many  days  previously,  where  it  was  openly 
avowed  by  the  Spanish  ofBcers,  Oi  course  all  this  was  known  by 
the  Chilian  Gpvernment  long  before  the  Spanish  squadron  arrived 
at  Valparaiso,  so  that  when  the  admiral  made  his  appearance  there, 
and  claimed  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guns  as  a  preliminary  to  all 
discussion,  he  found  that  a  strongly  hostile  feeling  against  him 
existed ;  and  the  offer  he  is  said  to  4iave  made,  to  return  gun  for 
gun,  which,  under  other  circumstances  might  have  caused  his 
demand  to  be  complied  with,  was  rejected.  This  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Chilian  Government  has  been  commented  on  in  severe 
terms  in  the  press  of  Madrid,  and  in  a  milder  way  in  Paris ;  but 
we  can  hardly  wonder  that  a  comparatively  weak  power  like  Chili 
should  stand  upon  its  dignity  with  even  greater  tenacity  than  one 
which  was  stronger.  Moreover,  it  is  farther  urged  in  defence  of 
the  Government,  that  if  it  had  yielded  it  would  have  been  over- 
thrown by  a  revolution.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Government  and  people  were  of  one  opinion  in  the  matter ; 
and  though  it  might  have  been  less  prompt  in  accepting  war  rather 
than  the  terms  proposed  by  Pareja,  it  could  hardly  have  averted 
hostilities,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  Government  acted 
wisely  to  enter  upon  the  contest  it  could  not  avoid,  while  the  spirit 
of  the  country  was  thoroughly  warm,  rather  than  wait  until  it  had 
become  lukewarm  in  the  matter,  and  less  ready  to  make  the  neces- 
sary sacrifices  for  carrying  on  a  war  with  such  vigour  as  lay  in  its 
power.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  choice  between  a  war  with  a  now  hated 
power,  and  a  civil  war. 

A  part  of  the  Spanish  Press  insists  that  the  representatives  of 
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foreign  countries  did  not  show  that  amount  of  energy  in  assuaging 
the  wrath  of  Chili  which  they  might  have  done ;  but  the  annwer 
to  this  is,  supposing  the  charge  to  have  any  foundation,  that  the 
conduct  of  Admiral  Pareja  was  so  unusual,  so  little  in  accordance 
with  diplomatic  custom,  that  they  could  not  for  want  of  time,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  interfere  efficaciously  ;  besides  which  the 
ultimatum  he  sent  in  with  the  matters  of  which  he  complained  was  of 
a  nature  wholly  unjustifiable,  and  so  purely  one  with  which  only 
the  Chilians  themselves  could  deal  that  it  must  have  been  evident 
to  them  that  any  interference  with  the  action  of  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment which  was  not  attended  by  such  pressure  as  they  had  not 
authority  to  exercise  would  have  been  altogether  useless.  More- 
over, to  furnish  good  foundation  for  the  charge  against  the  foreign 
representatives,  it  should  be  shown  that  Admiral  Pareja  called  on 
them  and  requested  them  to  use  their  good  offices  to  induce  the 
Government  to  which  they  were  accredited  to  yield  to  his  demands ; 
which  nobody,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  ventured  to  assert. 

As  to  the  list  of  grievances  he  sent  in,  they  were  of  the  most 
trivial  character  even  supposing  they  were  true  to  the  fullest 
extent  of  their  expression;  but  the  truth  s:*em8  to  be  that  they 
were  made  to  ap|)ear  much  greater  than  they  deserved ;  for 
example,  the  supplies  of  provisions  and  men  to  the  Peruvian  vessel, 
Lersundi  amounted  to  this—sufficient  men  to  navigate  her  to  the 
port  to  which  she  was  bound,  and  suflacient  provisions  to  supply 
her  wants  for  the  same  period.  The  complaint  that  armed  volun- 
teers were  allowed  to  embark  on  board  the  Dart  for  Peru  is  declared 
by  the  Chilian  Government  to  be  without  foundation.  Those  who 
embarked  were  not  armed,  and  even  if  they  had  been,  there  would 
!>ot  have  been  any  ground  for  preventing  them  as  that  Power  was 
not  then  at  war  with  Spain,  and  they  could  therefore  be  only  re- 
garded  as  mere  passengers  on  board  an  English  vessel.  The  charge 
agaiiist  the  Chilian  Gdvernment  that  it  had  not  attempted  to  reprew? 
the  hostile  expressions  of  the  press  towards  Spain  is  absurd.  The 
press  there  is  free  to  give  vent  to  its  opinions,  and  even  if  it  were 
not,  the  attacks  of  the  Madrid  newspapers  on  Chili  would  justify 
retaliation.  As  to  the  journal  which  we  believe  to  have  been  es- 
pecially complained  of  as  having  denounced  those  persons  who 
should  supply  provisions  or  assistance  to  the  Spanish  squadron,  we 
are  told  that  it  has  little  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  none 
whatever  on  the  action  of  individuals,  and  was  considered  by  the 
Chilian  Government  as  quite  beneath  its  notice.  As  to  the  refusal 
to  supply  the  foreign  vessels  with  coal  at  Lota,  that  was  purely  a 
private  matter  with  which  the  Chilian  Government  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do;  the  coal  belonged  to  individuals  who  might  have 
sold  it  to  them  if  they  had  felt  so  disposed,  but  any  interference 
to  compel  them  to  do  so  on  the  part  of  the  Government  would 
have  been  an  invasion  of  private  rights  for  which  there  was  no  jus- 
tification ;  the  declaration  that  coal  was  contraband  of  war  was  not 
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made  until  after  theocciirrenoeofsubdequent  ev(*nt8.  Conceding  that 
it  mast  have  been  very  galling  to  the  Spanish  residents  to  hear 
their  queen  publicly  reviled,  and  to  read  offensive  attacks  in  a  public 
journal,  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  people  who  love  their  country 
are  much  more  sensitive  on  such  subjects  when  they  are  away  from 
it  than  those  who  continue  to  live  in  the  mother-country ;  neither 
these  grievances  nor  the  supply  of  coal  to  a  Peruvian  vessel,  and 
the  refusal  to  a  Spanish  one,  nor  the  declarrition  that  it  was  con- 
traband of  war,  could  be  considered  as  furnishing  sufficient  grounds 
for  warlike  demonstrations ;  matter  for  Signor  Tavira's  considera- 
tion no  doubt  there  was,  but  not  for  an  ultimatum  insisting  on 
immediate  satisfaction  with  the  alternative  of  war.  In  this  par- 
ticular case  too  the  settlement  of  the  Peruvian  difficulty  took  the 
eting  oat  of  the  only  serious  reasons  for  complaining. 

With  respect  to  the  ill-feeling  said  to  exist  towards  Spaniards 
which  undoubtedly  does  exist  now,  we  are  assured  that  it  was  by 
no  means  general  nor  deep  previous  to  the  unwarrantable  seizure 
of  the  Chincha  Islands.  Indeed,  the  friends  of  Chili  aver  that 
Spaniards  were  treated  with  n)uch  greater  consideration  because 
of  their  nationality,  and  that  it  was  not  until  after  the  attack  on 
Pern,  and  the  more  or  leas  open  avowal  of  the  Spaniards  themselves 
that  it  was  only  introductory  to  a  course  of  policy  which  was  to  end 
in  the  re-assertion  of  her  former  authority  over  her  ancient  posses- 
sions that  the  natives  put  the  Spanish  residents  in  Coventry,  and 
made  their  condition  similar  to  that  of  the  Anstrians  in  Yenioe. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  consequences  which 
will  inevitably  result  from  the  prolongation  of  the  hostilities  so  un- 
favourably begun.  The  blockade  of  the  principal  ports  of  Chili 
does  not  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise,  but  by 
driving  it  out  of  its  ordinary  channels  it  will  entail,  indeed  has  al- 
ready entailed,  serious  losses  on  the  numerous  foreign  houses  esta- 
blished at  the  old  ports.  As  to  the  loss  it  will  cause  to  the  Chilians 
themselves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  will  be  very  serious.  Not 
only  will  it  necessitate  a  large  expenditure  on  account  of  troops 
that  will  have  to  be  raised,  in  the  purchase  of  weapons,  ammunition, 
&c.,  in  all  of  which  it  is  deficient,  but  it  will  check  the  supply  of 
those  articles  from  the  sale  of  which  it  derived  its  prosperity. 
Already  we  hear  of  tlte  great  excitement  it  has  caused  in  our 
Australian  colonies,  where  the  great  copper  companies  have  stopped 
their  sales  in  anticipation  of  a  great  rise  in  the  price,  and  we  may 
be  sore  that  a  corresponding  advance  will  take  place  in  other 
articles  which  are  obtained  from  the  South  American  Republics  of 
Chili  and  Peru — the  latter  power,  even  if  she  has  not  while  we  are 
writing,  this  made  common  cause  with  Chili,  being  pretty  certain  to 
do  so  eventually.  But  disastrous  as  the  war  cannot  fail  to  be  to 
Chili,  it  will  be  immeasurably  greater  to  Spain.  The  latter  power, 
by  her  refusal  to  join  with  the  other  European  powers  in  the  abo- 
lition of  privateering,  has  left  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  hejr  antago- 
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nists  which  will  be  wielded  against  her  with  fatal  effect.  The  issue 
of  letters  of  marque  by  the  Chilian  Government  will  raise  a  host  of 
vessels  that  will  speedily  devour  her  commercial  marine,  and  even 
seriously  threaten  the  existence  of  her  Navy.  True,  the  cost  of 
iron-clads  may  prevent  the  purchase  of  many  of  these,  but  the 
supply  will  only  oe  limited  by  the  resources  of  the  republics  who 
may  engage  in  the  struggle ;  there  will  be  no  other  serious  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  obtaining  them.  We  have  declared  ourselves  neutral 
in  the  contest,  and  our  (rovernment  will  no  doubt,  so  far  as  it  can, 
prevent  the  building  of  such  vessels  at  our  ports,  but  though  it 
may  prevent  the  building  of  iron-clads  for  Chili,  it  cannot  prevent 
their  construction  on  account  of  either  of  the  other  South  American 
Bepublics  which  may  remain  neutral  for  the  purpose ;  nor  is  the 
United  States  likely  to  go  beyond  the  strict  line  of  duty  in  prevent- 
ing the  building  of  iron-clads,  and  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
though  it  cannot  in  decency,  after  the  complaints  it  made  of  Eng- 
land, wink  at  a  breach  of  the  neutrality  laws ;  indeed,  it  has  taken 
the  first  opportunity  of  showing  its  determination  to  enforce  these 
laws  by  seizing  the  Meteor.  Spain,  we  are  told,  is  purchasing 
Monitors  in  the  United  States,  but  this  is  very,  improbable,  and  the 
prompt  seizure  of  the  Meteor,  just  mentioned,  may  be  taken  as  a 
warning  by  Spain  that  it  will  mete  out  the  same  measure  to  it.  We 
are  told  also  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  resolved  to  issue 
letters  of  marque ;  but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  any  persons 
will  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  resolution,  seeing  that  there 
will  be  no  Chilian  vessels  containing  merchandise  afloat  for  them  to 
capture.  Patriotic  Spaniards  may  subscribe  funds  for  building  an 
iron-clad,  but  this  and  many  more  may  be  wanted  for  the  defence  of 
their  own  coasts. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  contest,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  will  be  most  disastrous  to  both  countries  if  per- 
sisted in ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  both  will  agree  to  submit 
the  dispute  between  them  to  arbitration.  If  Spain  was  obliged  to 
resign  her  hold  of  St.  Domingo,  she  is  hardly  likely  to  fare  better 
in  Chili.  The  mere  cost  of  sending  troops  thither  will  be  enormous, 
and  her  finances  are  not  in  a  condition  to  support  so  great  a  strain, 
even  with  the  aid  of  such  loans  as  she  may  be  able  to  raise  in 
foreign  countries  after  having  as  a  preliminary,  come  to  an  anange- 
ment  with  her  old  creditors,  which  she  is  said  to  be  now  endeavour- 
ing to  do.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  mere  attack  on  the 
coast  towns  of  Chili  will  injure  that  country  less  than  the  foreign 
commercial  houses  established  in  them,  in  which  are  included  many 
belonging  to  Spaniards.  i 

When  the  war  will  terminate  it  is  impossible  to  predict,  if  the 
Chilian  Government  remains  as  firm  in  the  course  they  have  entered 
upon  as  the  Foreign  Minister  declares  they  will,  in  a  pamphlet  he 
has  caused  to  be  published  in  Paris :  *'  Chili,'*  he  says,  '*  is  pas- 
sively but  firmly  prepared  to  face  the  excesses  of  Spaivwlule  waiting 
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for  the  moment  when  il;  will  be  able  to  prove  to  its  ancient  metro- 
polis that  it  has  not  forgotten  the  art  of  improvising  armies  and 
squadrons. 

''  The  undersigned  declares,  before  all  friendly  nations,  that  his 
Government  has  undertaken  the  present  war  with  the  firm  deter- 
mi  nation  not  to  end  it  before  it  has  received  from  the  Spanish 
Government  a  reparation  proportioned  to  the  offence  and  the  damage 
occasioned  bj  an  unjustifiable  aggression,  and  solid  guarantees 
which  shall  shield  the  American  Sepublics  for  all  future  time, 
against  a  recurrence  of  a  similar  attack  on  the  part  of  Spain  on 
their  peace  and  independence. 

"  If  in  this  war  the  Government  of  the  undersigned  has  no  allies, 
it  will  struggle  alone,  and  he  confidently  believes  not  ineffectually. 
The  intrepidity,  the  constancy^  and  the  abnegation  of  the  people 
he  is  proud  to  govern  assures  him  of  this;  so  also,  and  more 
especially,  does  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions  and  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  worthy  of  the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  and  the  sympathy 
of  every  generous  ancl  civilised  nation. 

'^  But  the  Kepublic  has  no  fear  of  finding  itself  isolated ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  sure  that  the  American  States  will  know  how  to  esti- 
mate  the  bearing  of  a  war,  the  result  of  which  will  decide  their 
destinies,  and  that  in  embracing  the  cause  of  Chili  as  their  common 
cause,  they  will  render  successful  the  memorable  and  powerful 
alliance  to  which  their  historical  precedents  and  political  exigen- 
cies invites  them. 

''A  mere  barren  satisfaction  of  self-esteem  is  not  the  result  which 
the  Bepublic  attaches  to  its  triumph  in  the  present  struggle ;  it 
attaches  to  it  the  future  fate  of  the  nationalities  of  Spanish  origin. 
To  attain  this  noble  triumph,  it  will  not  draw  back  before  any 
sacrifice,  and  will  exert  its  utmost  efforts  to  hasten  it  by  rapid,  con- 
tinuous, and  decisive  action. 

"  If  Chili  does  not  in  her  impatience  to  recover  peace— which  she 
abandoned  with  deep  regret — ^find  a  powerful  stimulant  to  determine 
her  to  fight  under  such  conditions,  she  would  not  fail  to  find  one  in 
her  sincere  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  neutrals  involved  in  the 
contest,  and  in  her  desire  not  to  see  the  vast  commercial  and  indus- 
trial relations  carried  on  by  foreign  nations  with  this  country 
wakened  for  any  length  of  time. 

**  In  seeking  by  means  of  arms  to  promptly  re-establish  a  secure 
and  durable  peace,  the  Government  of  the  undersigned  believes  it 
renders  the  best  homage  to  these  ties,  to  humanity  and  to  civilisation, 
corresponding  to  the  flattering  interest  which  all  the  friendly  States 
represented  in  Chili  have  already  shown  towards  the  country  under 
these  diflBcult  circumstances  through  their  worthy  representatives. 

''It  gave  at  the  outset  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  favourable 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  property  of  neutrals,  by  the  instructions 
forwarded  to  the  armed  vessels  belonging  to  the  Bepublic  or  private 
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individuals  who  propose  to  hunt  down  Spanish  property  at  sea.  In 
accordance  with  these  instructions  neutral  merchandise  will  be 
respected  under  the  flag  of  the  eoemj,  and  enemy's  merchandise, 
contraband  of  war  excepted^  will  be  protected  by  the  neutral  flag. 

*' The  Chiban  Government  has  in  this  acted  on  the  second  and 
third  principles  of  Maritime  law,  enunciated  in  the  International 
Congress  at  Paris  in  1856. 

"  This  liberal  conduct  contrasts  very  strikingly  with  the  opposite 
conduct  pursued  by  the  commander  of  the  suuadron  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  acknowledges  himself  bound  by  an  inter- 
national compromise  of  his  Government  to  the  observance  of  the 
fourth  of  the  prmciples  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  he  openly 
violates  it  by  pretending  to  subject  to  a  blockade  all  the  Chilian 
ports  with  only  four  frigates  and  two  small  vessels,  the  whole  of 
which  hardly  suffices  to  effectually  blockade  four  of  the  fifty-three 
large  ports  of  the  vast  sea-const  of  Chili.  The  reiterated  protes^ts 
and  representations  which  have  been  addressed  to  him  on  this  suh« 
ject  by  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  agents  of  the  neutral  Powers, 
have  not  prevailed  on  him  to  withdraw  from  a  determination  whicli 
is  not  only  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  Congress,  but 
which  tends  to  the  revival  of  a  paper  blockade,  condemned  by  eveiy 
civilised  nation. 

**  Foreign  nations  will  stigmatise  such  acts  as  they  deserve.  Bat 
the  undersigned  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  two  other  acts,  emanat- 
ing from  the  same  source  which  intimately  affect  the  relations  of 
the  belligerents. 

''In  the  instructions  transmitted  to  the  Spanish  cruisers^  they 
are  enjoined  to  treat  as  pirates  Chilian  privateers  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  crew  does  not  consist  of  citizens  of  the  Republic* 
The  Government  of  the  undersigned  solemnly  protests  against  this 
arbitrary  edict,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  decide  it  on  exercising 
severe  and  prompt  reprisals.  It  likewise,  and  not  less  solemnly, 
protests  against  the  project  of  bombarding  Valparaiso,  which  Admiral 
Pareja  set  forth  in  a  communication  addressed  to  the  Charg^  d'AJESaires 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  subsequently  published.  Valparaiso 
being  an  open  town  without  fortifications,  and  devoted  to  commerce, 
its  bombardment  would  be  inexcusable ;  it  would  be  simply  a  barba« 
rous  and  useless  measure,  outraging  the  laws  of  nations,  and  every 
sentiment  of  humanity  and  civilisation.  The  odious  nature  of  naoh 
a  design  would  be  aggravated,  if  its  execution  had  for  its  exclusive 
object,  as  the  Spanish  Admiral  insinuates,  the  destruction  of  public 
edifices,  which  are  especially  respected  even  in  the  bombardment  of 
fortified  places.  In  the  event  of  such  intention  being  consummated, 
the  Chilian  Grovernment  will  be  under  the  painful  necessity  of  using 
energetic  reprisals. 

'*  What  has  been  already  stated,  proves  that  Spain  may  depart 
still  further  in  the  present  conflict,  from  the  usages  of  civilised 
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natiQiis.  This  painful  prospect  inspires  and  justifies  the  resolution 
of  the  Government  of  the  undersigned  to  interdict  Spanish  subjects 
from  quitting  Chili,  and  locating  them  in  the  capital,  in  order  that 
thej  may  be  under  the  immediate  surveillance  of  the  local  autho- 
rities." 

Some  of  these  designs  have  perhaps  been  abandoned ;  the  block- 
ade of  the  ports,  for  instance,  is  now  confined  to  two ;  and  the 
project  of  bombarding  Valparaiso  has  probably  been  given  up. 

This  manifesto  of  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Chili,  is  indicative  of 
the  obstinacy  with  which  it  intends  to  carry  on  the  contest,  unless 
the  inter?ention  of  Foreign  Powers  puts  a  stop  to  any  further  pro- 
ceedings. The  Emperor  of  France  will  no  doubt  propose  something 
of  the  kind,  if  he  receives  an  intimation  from  the  Spanish  Court 
that  it  desires  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  dispute ;  ana  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  England  or  any  other  Power  represented  in 
Chiii  would  refuse  to  give  its  influence  in  aid  of  that  object. 

Meanwhile  Chili  is  doing  what  lays  in  its  power  to  resist  to  the 
ntmoat,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  Peru  has  agreed  to  join  her  as 
soon  as  more  active  hostilities  are  begun.  At  present,  she  oonfines 
herself  to  prohibiting  supplies  of  provisions  from  being  sold  to  the 
Spanish  ships,  the  want  of  which  is  said  to  be  causing  great  discon- 
tent among  the  crews.  Agents  are  also,  we  may  be  well  assured, 
busily  eogagrd  in  inciting  the  other  Bepublics  to  make  common 
eaoae  with  Chili,  but  in  this  direction  her  efforts  will  be  less  success* 
fol  than  they  might  have  been,  if  Paraguay  were  not  engaged  in 
such  a  severe  contest  with  Brazil  and  her  allies. 

The  Government  of  Monte  Video  came  to  a  determination  not  to 
admit  Chilian  privateers  into  its  ports,  whereupon  the  Chilian 
Plenipotentiary  is  said  to  have  protested  violenUy,  and  to  have 
returned  the  note  informing  him  of  the  determination  to  the 
Government.  Upon  receipt  of  this,  the  Monte  Videan  Govern- 
ment withdrew  his  exequatur,  and  has  since  issued  the  following 
decree : — *'  The  building  of  privateers  in  any  of  the  ports  is  pro- 
hibited. The  sale  of  prizes  by  either  of  the  belligerants  will  not  be 
allowed^  nor  will  their  vessels  be  permitted  to  remain  in  any  Monte 
Videan  port  more  than  twenty-four  hours.  The  Government  also 
forbids  its  subjects  to  take  part  with  either  party  in  the  struggle,  or 
to  carry  contraband  of  war  m  their  vessels.^' 

The  present  strength  of  the  Peruvian  Navy  is  stated  to  be  two 
iron-cased  corvettes  and  a  i^m,  one  monitor,  a  oorvette  of  fourteen 
guns,  and  aaoth^  of  eighteen ;  two  frigates  of  twenty  and  thirty 
guns  respectiv^y ;  the  Lersundi  and  Chalaio  of  twelve  guns  each ; 
two  other  steam  veaseis,  and  two  monitors  of  Peruvian  construction, 
the  strength  of  which  is  not  «tated.  The  Chilian  navy  is  so  insig- 
nificant as  to  be  hardly  worth  mentioning,  the  total  number  of  guns 
it  carries  is  stated  not  to  exoeed  eight.  The  Spanish  fleet,  accord- 
ing to  the  Epoea,  will  shortlv  be  composed  of  two  large  iron-dad 
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frigates,  eight  large  screw  steamers,  carrying  from  forty  to  fifty 
guns  each ;  four  or  five  transports,  and  six  or  seven  brigs  mounting 
three  guns  each. 

Note, — The  above  was  in  type  When  Peru  and  Chili  made  the 
announcement  that  they  had  concluded  the  alliance  anticipated  by 
the  writer,  and  made  a  joint  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 


THE  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

The  ancients  had  a  saying,  that  a  great  book  was  a  great  evil. 
The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  do  not  appear  to  have 
adopted  these  words  as  their  motto,  for  year  by  year  they  have 
increased  the  size  of  all  the  volumes  issued  under  their  authority. 
The  present  '' Queen's  Regulations  and  Admiralty  Instructions,** 
are  much  larger  than  those  which  preceded  them,  and  there  is  added 
to  them,  the  book  of  *'  Instructions  for  Paymasters  of  the  Navy  f 
the  ''  Dock  Yard  Instructions,''  about  to  be  issued  are,  we  are  toldi 
very  extensive ;  the  "  Instructions  for  Superintendents  and  Officers 
of  the  Victualling  Yards,"  are  much  more  copious  than  those  which 
they  superseded.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Naval  accounts 
and  returns  laid  before  Parliament,  especially  the  Factory 
and  Yard  Accounts,  the  Labour  Charts,  and  the  statements 
of  ships  building,  repairing,  converting,  &c.  And  their  Lordships 
have  maintained  tlieir  character  for  expensive  printing  in  the 
volume  entitled  the  "Navy  Estimates  for  the  year  1866-67,'* 
which  extends  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  pages. 

The  bill  which  has  been  prepared  unaer  the  auspices  of  the- 
Duke  of  Somerset,  presented  to  Parliament  by  command  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  introduced  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Clarence  Paget,  is,  as  usual,  a  heavy  one,  but  not  quite  so  heavy  as 
that  presented  twelve  months  ago  for  1865-66.  The  total  sum 
demanded  for  the  ensuing  financial  year  is  £4,071  less  than  that 
voted  for  the  present  year ;  so  far  therefore  a  step  (although  but  a 
very  short  one)  is  advanded  in  the  direction  which  these  Estimates 
have  been  taking  for  some  vears  past.    The  amount 

For  the  year  '1866-67    is    ^10,388,153 
„  1865-66  it  waa    10,392,224 

„  1864h65       „      10,708,651 

„  1863-64      „      10,736,032 

„  1862-63      „      11,794,305 

„  1861-62      „       12,^40,588 

Therefore  it  is  clear  that  considerable  reductions  have  been  made 
during  the  last  six  years ;  and  instead  of  speaking  of  the  Navy  as 
costing  upwards  of  twelve  millions,  we  can  now  consider  the  annual 
charge  about  ten  millions.  During  the  last  four  years  the 
Estimates  have  on  the  whole  varied  very  little ;  and  this  variation 
appears  to  be  still  less  if  the  "  net  amounts,  after  deducting  the  extra 
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receipts  and  repayments  paid  to  the  Exchequer"  be  taken,  instead 
of  the  gross  sums :  the  figures  will  then  be  as  follows : — 

Net  amount  of  expenditure,    1863-64      .     .     ^10,472,298 

»  „  1864-65      .     .       10,483,678 

„  1865-66      .     .       10,234,633 

,,  „  1866-67      .     .       10,238,990 

And  these  are  the  sums  which  should  properly  be  taken,  when 

•peaking  of  the  expenditure  for  the  Navy. 

There  are  many  changes  this  year  in  the  mode  of  making  up 
these  Estimates.  They  are  much  more  explicit,  and  they  give 
greater  explanation  as  to  details  than  formerly.  Like  all  important 
▼olumes,  they  have  a  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning :  this  is  a 
great  improvement,  and  we  doubt  not  will  be  of  much  assistance  to 
the  uninitiated,  in  enabling  thenr  to  find  the  various  items.  Much  of 
wie  detail,  which  was  in  former  years  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Estimates,  is  now  transferred  to  the  appendix,  which  is  really  as 
large  as  the  Estimates  themselves.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  the 
alterations  in  the  arrangement  of  the  various  votes  judicious, 
although  the  comparison  of  the  several  items  is  thereby  rendered 
much  more  diflScult.  This  inconvenience  will  not,  however,  be  felt 
in  future  years. 

The  items  on  which  there  is  a  decrease  are  those  for  Wages,  Vic* 
toals.  Admiralty  Office,  Coast  Guard,  Scientific  Branch,  Naval 
Stores,  and  Half-pay — while  those  for  Dockyards,  Medical  Estab- 
Kshments,  Medicines,  Marine  Divisions,  New  Works,  Martial  Law, 
oiiscellaneous  services  and  Conveyance  of  troops,  sho^v  an  increase — 
or  we  should  more  properly  say,  an  apparent  increase,  for  in  many 
instances  it  arises  from  sums  being  transferred  from  one  vote  to 
another.  Thus  in  the  vote  for  the  conveyance  of  troops — an  expense 
which  we  contend  ought  not  to  be  borne  on  the  Navy  Estimates, 
although  it  should  be  controlled  by  the  Admiralty — ^there  is  appa- 
raitly  an  increase  of  £S2,208 ;  but  on  examining  the  various  items, 
we  find  that  the  sum  of  ^129,812  is  inserted  under  this  vote,  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  Her  Majesty's  troop-ships,  for  wages, 
victuals,  coals,  &c.  In  former  yeard,  the  charges  for  these  vessels 
«rere  included  in  the  other  votes,  so  that  if  the  present  Estimates 
had  been  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  they  used  to  be,  the 
figures  would  stand  thus,  viz. : — 

Required  for  the  Last  vote  for  the 

service  of  the  year  financial  year 

.^^.  1866-67  1865-66 

Freight  T Ac.,  on  account  of  the 

Army  Department.         .     ^73,476  ^320,580 

Expenses  of  Her  Majesty's  Troop 
Ships  employed  for  the 
transport  of  Troops,  Ac.         129,312  184,912 


.6402,788  £506^2 
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Therefore  ihere  is  really  a  decrease  under  this  head  of  expenditure, 
to  the  extent  of  £102^704^or  nearly  one-fifth.  These  figures 
serve  to  show  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  troop  service  is  now 
performed  in  Her  Majesty's  ships^  and  that  the  Admiralty  are  now 
convinced  that  the  system,  which  we  have  so  fireqaently  deprecated, 
of  paying  the  public  money  into  the  hands  of  private  shipowners, 
instead  of  spending  it  in  the  service^  is  not  the  best  and  the  least  eco- 
nomical. While,  however,  this  vote  now  shows  the  total  amount 
required  for  transport  service  on  account  of  the  Army>  it  does  not 
contain  the  figures  of  all  the  transport  business  performed  by  the 
Admiralty.  To  make  this  complete,  there  must  be  added  ^26,993 
for  the  pay  and  wages  of  the  crews  of  Her  Majest/s  store-ships,  of 
about  £8,000  for  their  provisions,  and  of  about  £^5,000  for  coals; 
also  £16,500  for  freight  on  provisions,  and  £^3,000  for  freight  of 
naval  stores  and  medicines,  which  will  bring  the  transport  vote  np  to 
£502,281. 

As  usual,  the  largest  item  in  the  Navy  Estimates  is  that  whidi 
stands  first,  **  Wages  to  seamen  and  marines,^'  £2,862,704.  This 
is  less  by  £82,802  than  it  was  last  year,  but  when  the  allowance 
of  £69,503  for  Her  Majesty's  troop -ships,  and  pay  of  superintend 
dents  of  dockyards  is  made,  the  difference  is  insignificant.  Neither 
might  any  great  difference  be  looked  for,  as  the  numbers  of  men 
are  nearly  alike,  viz. : — 


Namber  for 

Namber  TCted 

1866-67 

Uityev. 

Flag-officers  in  commission,  and 

their  retinues 

210 

210 

Saperintendents  of  dockyards,  and 

their  retinues 

57 

57 

Commissioned  officers 

8,676 

3,861 

Subordinate  officers 

801 

818 

Warrant  officers 

1,110 

1,122 

Petty  officers  and  seamen 

31,446 

31,932 

Boys 

7,000 

7,000 

44,300 

45,000 

Coast   Guard,    (officers,    seamen. 

boys,  and  civilians) 

7,700 

7,750 

Boyal  Marines,  for  service  afloat 

8,000 

8,000 

„                    on  shore 

8,400 

9,000 

68,400 

69,750 

There  is  consequently  a  reduction  of  1,850  men,  of  which  486  are 
seamen,  50  are  Coast  Guard  men,  and  600  are  Marines.     But  thia 
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»  not  really  a  reduction  in  the  force  adudUy  employed,  as  by  the 
retom  contained  in  the  volnminous  appendix,  printed  at  the  end  of 
the  Eetimatee,  it  appears  that,  during  the  whole  of  last  year,  the 
number  of  men  borne  on  ships'  booKs  was  always  less  than  the 
somber  voted,  and  that  on  the  31st  December  last  this  deficiency 
amounted  to  1,791.  men.  With  this  slight  change  in  the  numbcnr 
of  m^  there  is  also  a  small  redaction  in  the  number  of  ships  in 
commission,  as  will  be  seen  Stom  the  following  abstract  of  ships  and 
yessels  in  commission  daring  the  last  four  years  :-^ 

1866. 


_       'Line  of 

Battle  Ships 
Ditto    Iron-cased 

Skips  .  .  . 
Ditto  Frigates  and 

Corvettes  , 
Ditto  Sloops  and 

small  Yessels 

Total  Effective  for 
general  service 

Gmmerv,  Train- 
ing, Stationary, 
Surveying, 
Troop,  Store, 
and  Drill  Ships, 
and  Tenders 

Guard  Shi^  of 
Coast  Uoard 
and  Tenders 


Total   Fleet    and 
Coast  Goard  in 
eluding  Tenders 


1862. 


44 
46 


90 


13 
4 

46 
93 


155 

53 
29 


237 


156 


155 

97 
75 


327 


1863. 


47 


46 


93 


10 

5 

44 


157 


58 


243 


157 


157 


105 


74 


336 


1864. 


46 


46 


92 


9 

9 

38 

95 


151 


54 


233 


151 


151 


100 


74 


325 


45 


45 


90 


OQ 


7 

12 
38 
91 


148 


54 


230 


I 


148 


148 


99 


73 


(Jontrasting  1865  with  1862,  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  sea-going  line  of  battle  ships,  frigates,  and  corvettes, 
while  there  is  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  iron-cased  ships,  of 
which  we  appear  to  have  many  more  now  in  commission. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  the  item  for  "  Wages  for  seamen,'^  &c., 
18  the  largest  in  the  Estimates.  There  are,  however,  several  other 
large  soms  paid  in  the  shape  of  wages,  pay,  or  salaries,  of  which  we 
append  an  abstract : — 
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Paj    and   wages    of   officerB,   seamen,   and 

marines                    ....  ,£2,862,704 

Salaries,  Admiralty  Office         .             .             •  .173,655 
Ooast  Guard  Service,  Naval  Coast  Volunteers, 

and  Reserve             .            •            .             .  274,119 

Scientific  Branch                     .             .             •  63,958 

Dock  and  Naval  Yards,  Victualling  Yards,  Ac  1,527,513 

Martial  law  and  law  charges                .             .  20,605 

Half-paj,  <Sbc.,  and  Pensions               .             .  1,431,793 

Total  6,354,347 

The  whole  of  this  large  sum  will  be  paid  to  the  officers  and  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  will  be  spent  in  this 
country.  So  also  will  the  principal  portion  of  the  remaining  four 
millions  comprised  in  the  Estimates,  to  contractors  and  others ;  so 
that  we  must  remember  that  when  we  are  asked  to  expend  ten 
millions  on  the  Navy,  we  are  not  asked  to  throw  away  that  sum, 
or  to  transfer  it  for  the  benefit  of  others ;  but  we  are  asked  to  return 
it  to  a  portion  of  those  who  have  contributed  their  quota  to  it, 
when  collected  as  Revenue  or  Customs,  and  paid  into  the 
Exchequer.  It  is  necessary  that  this  fact  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  when  speaking  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country ;  for  as 
is  well  known,  there  are  those  who  would  fain  persuade  their  hearers 
or  their  readers,  that  every  penny  spent  on  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Civil 
Service  is  absolutely  lost  to  the  people  of  England. 

There  are  certain  items  in  the  first  vote  which  we  cheerfully  re- 
cognise as  being  on  the  increase  year  by  year — such  as  good  conduct 
pay,  and  prizes  for  good  shooting.  On  the  other  hand^  there  is 
an  item  which  we  are  always  glad  to  see  extremely  small,  that  for 
raising  men  for  the  fleet.  It  is  only  £200 — a  clear  proof  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  experienced  now,  as  there  was  formerly,  in  obtaiidng 
proper  crews  for  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

Many  of  the  rules  which  govern  the  amount  required  for  wages, 
are  applicable  to  the  vote  for  "  Victuals  and  Clothinff.''  The  dif- 
ference between  this  year  and  last  is  immaterial ;  and  this  may  be 
taken  as  a  proof  that  the  exorbitant  prices  which  have  been  paid  by 
private  individuals  for  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  consumption, 
have  not  yet  been  demanded  from  the  Government.  The  Controller  of 
victualling  deals  in  wholesale  quantities  with  wholesale  houses,  the 
public  usually  deals  with  retail  shop-keepers  in  small  supplies,  and 
thus  pay  the  enormous  profits  which  the  retailers  impose  on  their 
customers.  The  fact  that  the  wholesale  rates  do  not  altogether  re- 
gulate the  retail  prices  has  been  demonstrated  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  when  the  graziers  and  cattle  dealers  have  been  obliged  to 
dispose  of  more  beasts  than  they  would  have  done  had  not  the 
cattle  plague  begun,  and  so  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  butchers, 
who  have,  however,  taken  advantage  of  the  rinderpest  to  advance 
the  prices  of  meat  beyond  all  precedent.  There  is  one  portion  of 
the  vote  No.  2  which  appears  to  be  always  the  same, — ^that  for  sea- 
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men's  clothine.  A  sum  is  every  year  inserted,  ''to  provide  for 
seamen's  clothing,  soap,  and  tobacco,"  and  there  is  always  a  note 
appended  to  the  effect  that  as  the  estimated  amount  of  charges 
against  the  wages  of  seamen,  &c.,  on  account  of  issues  of  the  above 
mentioned  articles  will  meet  the  sum  required,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  take  any  vote  for  such  articles.  This  shows  one  of  two 
things :  either  that  the  mode  of  calculating  this  portion  of  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  is  perfect,  or  that  the  additions  made  to  the  cost 
prices  of  the  articles  are  exactly  the  same  as  the  expences  incurred 
in  issuing  them  to  the  men,  or  in  losses.  &c. 

Next  in  importance,  altliough  not  in  order,  is  the  vote  for  ''Naval 
Stores  for  the  building,  repair,  and  outfit  of  the  fleet  and  coast 
guard,  steam  machinery,  and  ships  built  by  contract."  As  has  been 
usual  of  late  years,  it  is  divided  into  two  sections — ^No.  1  relating 
to  the  Storekeeper  General,  the  other  to  the  Controller  of  the  Navy. 
The  latter  officer  apparently  intends  to  spend  but  a  small  sum  this 
year  in  comparison  with  what  he  has  done  in  former  periods.  His 
demand  amounts  only  to  £318,000 ;  in  1865-66,  it  was  £564,700 ; 
in  1864-65,  £88-2,212;  and  in  1863-64,  £S57,349.  We  are,  in 
fact,  getting  over  some  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  armour- 
plated  and  iron  ships — in  other  words  we  have  now  in  possession 
several  of  those  expensive  toys  which  were,  9  few  years  ago,  in  the 
hands  of  the  contractors.  The  total  estimate  for  "iron  armour- 
plated  ships"  was  ^1,167,200,  the  total  sum  already  voted  (in- 
cluded what  are  termed  "re-votes")  is  oei,869,198;  we  have  spent 
£1,115,751,  and  there  remain  only  £60,000  yet  to  be  paid  (to  com- 
plete one  ship,  the  "  Northumberland,")  against  £130,000  last  year. 
The  Minotaur,  Agincourt,  and  Prince  Albert  have  since  been 
finished,  and  are  added  to  the  list  of  available  ships.  The  gun- 
boats, which  have  been  some  time  in  the  course  of  construction,  are 
also  nearly  completed,  so  £7,000  in^te^d  of  «£56,000  are  demanded; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  dock-yard  tugs  and  barges,  and  of  Coast- 
guard tenders.  The  time  for  trying  experiments  appears  also  to  be 
coming  to  a  close,  or  is  intended  to  be  considerably  shortened,  as 
only  £10,000  are  required  for  "experimental  purposes,  &c.,"  in- 
stead of  0620,000.  Under  the  head  of  "Steam  Machinery,"  there 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  increase  of  ^0,000.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  many  of  our  readers  to  have  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
steam  ships  afloat  and  building,  and  of  the  number  of  effective  sail- 
ing ships  on  the  first  of  last  month,  which  we  therefore  append — - 
observing  that  the  building  of  three  line-of-battle  ships,  two  gun 
vessels,  and  one  gun-boat  is  suspended  for  the  present,  and  that  the 
five  troop  ships  building  are  the  transports  intended  to  carry  reliefs 
overland  to  India,  the  expence  of  which  will  be  borne  by  the  Council 
for  India;  they  will  not  really  form  a  part  of  the  Imperial 
Navy,  although  they  will  be  under  the  control  of  the  Director  of 
Transports  at  Somerset  House. 
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CLASSES  OF  SHIPS. 


Armour-plated  Ships,  Iron  Srd  rates 


Screw 


Ditto  Wood,  Srd  rates    .        „ 

Ditto  Iron,  4th  rates      .        „ 

Ditto  Wood,  4th  rates    .        „ 

Ditto  Turret  Ships,  Iron,  4th  rates        „ 

Ditto  ditto        Wood,  4th  rates        ^ 

Ditto  ditto        Iron,  6th  rates .        „ 

Ditto  Ck>rvettes,  Iron,  6th  rates    .        ,, 

Ditto  ditto      Wood,  6th rates.        „ 

Ditto  Sloops,  Wood       .        ,        .       „ 

Ditto  Gun  Boats,  Iron  .        .        .        „ 

Ditto  ditto        ditto    .        .      Hydraulic 

Ditto         Floating  Batteries,  Iron       .    Screw 
Ditto  ditto  Wood     .        „ 

Ships  of  the  Line n 

Frigates „ 

Ditto Paddle 

Block  Ships Screw 

Corvettes n 

Sloops „ 

Ditto Paddle 

Small  Vessels    , m 

Despatch  Vessels      ••.••„ 

Gun  Vessels Screw 

Gun  Boats „ 

Tenders,  Tugs,  ko, „ 

Ditto Paddle 

Mortar  Ships     .        ,        .       .       .        •    Screw 
Troop  and  Store  Ships      .        .        .        •        „ 

Ditto Paddle 

Yachts Screw 

Ditto Paddle 

Surveyinff  Vessels Screw 

Mortar  Vessels  and  Floats       .... 

Total  Screw 
Total  Paddle 

Grand  Total 


Stbax. 


Sffednre 
Sufing 


Afloat.    Building    Total 


3 

1 
55 


25 

32 

14 

12 

4 

33 

96 

8 

39 

2 

15 

1 

1 

5 


339 
80 


419 


26 


28 


9 
7 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
1 

58 

38 

5 

2 

25 

38 

14 

12 

4 

36 

100 

8 

41 

a 

20 

1 
1 

5 
2 


365 


SUpt 
Afloat 


Tott 

Stem 

aai 

SiiliB|. 


1 

10 


447 


U 

12 

4 

36 

100 

8 

41 

2 

20 

1 

1 

5 

2 


50     497 


The  Storekeeper  General  takes  the  lion's  share  of  this  lai^  rote 
for  Naval  Stores,  &c.  He  requires  £1,003,501,  which  how- 
ever is  less  by  £131,071  than  he  demanded  last  year.  He  wants 
to  purchase  less  timber,  masts,  deals,  8cc,,  on  which  he  proposes 
to  expend  <£117,563.  Iron  armour-plates,  iron  beams,  and  iron 
masts  are  to  cost  .£123,000  against  £150,500  voted  for  1865-66 ; 
he  does  not  intend  to  do  so  much  paint  work  to  the  extent  of 
about  £20,000;  but  his  demand  for  *' coals  and  other  fuel"  is  in- 
creased from  £275,000  to  .£308,084.  This  vote  is  diminished  also 
to  the  extent  of  £70,570,  by  the  coals  estimated  to  be  required 
for  Her  M  ajestj's  Troop  Ships  being  charged  to  the  Army  Depart- 
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ment,  and  the  materials  for  roakiDg  yard  machinery  being  trans* 
ferred  to  the  Tote  for  new  works. 

This  TOte  for  stores  kc,  provides  the  materials  intended  to  be 
"  worked  np'^  at  the  Dock -yards  daring  the  ensuing  year,  and  Vote 
No.  6  gives  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  salaries,  wages,  ke.,  to  the 
ofBcers  and  men  to  be  employed.  The  arrangement  of  this  vote  is 
greatly  changed.  Instead  of  having  the  salaries  in  one  vote  and 
the  wages  in  another,  the  two  are  now  combined  in  one,  and  the 
pay  of  the  superintendents,  which  was  formeriy  borne  on  the  vote 
for  "wages  of  seamen  &c/'  is  now  charged  in  this  part  of  the 
Estimates,  so  that  we  see  at  one  glance  what  is  the  amount  intended 
to  be  spent  at  each  yard.  There  is  a  slight  increase  under  this 
head  of  expenditure,  but  not  at  any  one  yard  in  particular,  the 
increase  is  distributed  over  the  whole.  The  amount  and  importance 
of  the  work  intended  to  be  performed  at  the  several  establishments 
may  be  seen  from  the  following : 

Ttrd  Amonnt 

Portsmouth  £345,153 

Devonport  258,757 

Chatham  213,525 

Woolwich  178,428 

Sheemess  141,413 

Pembroke  89,693 

Deptford  and  Haulbowline  61,243 

Foreign  Yards  84,464 

£1,367,676 


At  Deptford  the  Niobe  and  Nymphe  sloops,  and  the  Plover  twin- 
screw  gun  vessel  are  to  be  launched,  and  completed  as  far  as 
possible,  and  a  new  ship  is  to  be  begun.  At  Woolwich  six 
small  craft  are  to  be  completed  for  sea,  after  launching.  At 
Chatham,  the  armour-plated  ship  Hercules,  is  to  be  advanced  to  the 
txtent  of  3,103  tons ;  the  Monarch  turret  ship  to  the  extent  of 
2,549  tons,  the  Reindeer  and  Maude  sloops  to  the  extent  of  872 
tons,  and  the  "  Lord  Warden''  is  to  be  completed  for  sea — partly 
at  this  yard,  and  partly  at  Sheemess — where  also  the  Endyroion  is 
to  be  completed,  and  several  ships  are  to  be  repaired  and  refitted. 
On  turning  to  Portsmouth  yard,  it  would  appear  that  no  work  of 
any  great  importance  is  intended  to  be  performed.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  men  are  to  be  employed  in  building  and  completing  for 
sea  the  Danae  sloop,  a  new  ship,  and  three  gun-boats,  while  735 
men  are  to  be  employed  in  repairing  and  refitting  Himalaya, 
Binaldo,  Trinculo,  Minotaur,  Scorpion,  Warrior,  fiesistance,  Soyal 
Oak,  Boyal  Sovereign,  and  others,  as  well  as  such  portion  of  the 
Channel  Fleet  as  may  be  sent  there.  The  Dryad  sloop  is  to  be 
launched  at  Devonport,  and  with  the  Northumberland,  Vestal, 
Daphne,  and  Nassau,  are  to  be  completed  for  sea.    These  are. 
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however,  to  take  only  93  men,  while  589  men  are  to  be  employed 
in  refitting  Achilles,  Wyvern,  and  a  host  of  other  ships.  The 
principal  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  at  Pembroke  consists  of 
advancing  the  armour-plated  corvette  Penelope,  and  of  commencing 
a  new  ship.  For  the  sum  intended  to  be  spent,  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  large  scheme  of  work  to  be  performed,  but  it  is  difiBcult  to 
judge  of  the  relation  between  work  and  pay,  without  going  more 
closely  into  the  details  than  we  are  enabled  at  present  to  do. 

The  Yictualling  Yards  appear  to  require  but  little  comment.  The 
amount  of  £83,946  estimated,  is  within  a  few  hundred  pounds  of 
that  for  1865-66 ;  but  we  observe  there  is  a  small  sum  provided 
for  '' survey  valuation  of  stock,''  to  enable  the  accounts  to  be  kept 
and  rendered  on  the  same  principle  as  obtains  at  the  Dockyards. 

We  have  hitherto  been  considering  the  portions  of  tiie  Navy 
Estimates  in  which  there  are  reductions :  come  we  now  to  a  part 
which  is  year  by  year  becoming  more  important,  that  for  "new  works, 
buildings,  machinerv,  and  repairs/'  which  figures  this  year  for 
£892,865,  against  £527,985  in  1865-66;  £444,298  in  1864-65; 
and  £433,298  in  1863-64. 

We  are,  in  fact,  now  feeling  the  pressure  for  docks,  &c.,  conse- 
quent on  the  introduction  of  the  iron  monsters,  like  the  Warrior, 
Achilles,  Minotaur,  &c.  That  this  pressure  would  come,  was  most 
certain,  and  Parliament  has  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  "  Dock- 
yard Extension  Act"  of  1865,  which  authorised  the  expenses  to  be 
incurred  for  enlarging  Chatham  and  Portsmouth  Yards  being 
defrayed  out  of  money  to  be  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  ti\e 
Admiralty  to  enter  into  contracts,  before  the  31st  March,  for  the 
execution  of  portions  of  the  works.  Deptford,  Woolwich,  Sheer- 
ness,  and  Pembroke  will  take  about  the  same  as  last  jear ;  at 
Haulbowline  £15,000  are  to  be  spent  in  constructing  a  dock  by 
convict  labour,  leaving  £130,000  to  be  provided  hereafter.  Malta 
absorbs  £105,190,  principally  on  dredging  and  extending  the  great 
harbour,  and  for  works  at  the  French  Creek.  Bermuda  will  take 
jS50,000  towards  the  construction  of  a  floating  dock,  which  wjb 
are  glad  to  see  is  to  be  commenced,  and  which  will  eventually  cost 
£250,000 — while  considerable  sums  are  to  be  spent  for  tiie 
marine  barracks,  already  begun  at  Chatham,  Easlney,  and 
Plymouth.  The  extension  of  the  works  at  the  yards  necessitates  the 
erection  of  new  machinery,  on  which  the  Controller  of  the  Navy 
intends  to  spend  £106,480. 

There  is  one  vote,  which  generally  varies  very  little,  which  this 
year  has  risen  to  £75,664,  against  £64,800  in  the  last  estimate. 
The  difference  is,  however,  caused  by  an  increase  from  .£4,000  to 
X15,50O,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Act  of  1864,  by  the  construction  of  additional  Lock-wards  at  the 
Portsea,  Portsmouth,  and  Gosport  Hospitals,  at  the  fioyal  Albert 
Hospital  at  Devonport,  and  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  Rochester, 
and  by  contributions  for  Lock-wards  at  the  out  ports.       No  one 
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will  grudge^  indeed  moet  people  will  hail  with  delight,  an  increase 
in  the  Navy  Estimates  for  such  a  purpose  as  this ;  the  money  so  laid 
out  may,  and  we  believe  will,  be  the  means  of  preserving  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  our  meo.  There  is  but  little  change  in  the  amounts 
which  will  have  to  be  disbursed  for  the  non-effective  part  of  the 
navy,  half-pay,  reserved  half-pay,  retired  pay,  and  military  and 
dvil  pensions  and  allowances.  It  is  now  <£1,431,793,  in  1865-66  it 
was  £1,413,439.  As  now  printed,  the  Navy  Estimates  are  more  vo- 
luminous, but  much  more  clear,  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago, 
much  of  the  detail  which  was  formerly  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
^Estimates  is  now  transferred  to  the  appendix,  and  any  one  at  all 
conversant  with  documents  of  this  nature  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
the  sum  intended  to  be  spent  for  any  particular  purpose,  without 
much  difficulty.  If  the  amount  inserted  for  the  conveyauee  of  troops 
and  warlike  stores,  be  deducted  from  the  total  sum,  and  a  note 
were  appended  showing  the  money  taken,  in  the  army  estimates,  {on 
naval  ordnance  and  ammunition,  we  should  be  able  to  see  at  a 
glance  the  total  cost  of  e^ch  of  the  two  great  military  branches  of 
the  service.  Perhaps  this  improvement  may  be  made  in  the  Estimates 
for  future  years. 


FOEEIQN   SUMMARr. 

Paris,  Feb.  28. 

There  is  little  to  be  said,  this  month,  of  matters  likely  to  interest 
English  readers.  Neither  the  debates  in  the  Upper  or  Lower 
House  have  been  snch  as  to  excite  ajLtention,  unless  it  be  the  speech 
of  the  Marquis  de  Boissy,  who  made  his  usual  attack  on  England, 
declaring  tliat  he  valued  one  drop  of  French  blood  more  than  that 
of  the  entire  English  nation;  and  appeared  to  think  his  ridiculous 
assertion  entitled  him  to  be  considered  a  great  patriot.  People 
encourage  his  annual  exhibition  for  the  same  reason,  or  rather,  out 
of  the  same  feeling,  which  induces  a  mob  to  cheer  on  a  dog  that 
attacks  a  bull. 

There  is  always  a  great  outcry  about  the  restrictions  on  the  press, 
and  there  is  the  same  discontent  existing  as  always  on  this  subject, 
but  it  is  confined  to  a  class,  and  this  class  is  by  no  means  unani- 
mous as  to  what  degree  of  liberty  wopid  content  them.  As  for  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  they  know  little  and  care  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter,  it  is  sufficient  for  them  that  they  get  abundance 
of  fiction,  more  or  less  highly  spiced,  and  plays  which  are  a  good 
deal  more  than  less.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  great  desire  for 
information,  and  when  lectures  are  delivered  similar  to  those 
delivered  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  England,  a  large  audience  always 
presents  itself. 

There  are  such  a  variety  of  conflicting  claims  on  the  part  of 
foreign  Powers  for  the  Emperor's  support,  that  he  roust  be  greatly 
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puzzled  what  to  do,  considering  that  he  has  reasons  for  desiring  io 
please  them  all.      The  Spanish  government,  doubtless  with  the 
view  of  gratifying  him,  recognised  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  mnch  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  priesthood,  and,  if  the  Cortes  represents  the 
feeling  of  the  nation,  to  a  large  portion  of  the  laity  also.    If  the 
object  of  (yDonnell  in  this  matter  was  to  obtain  the  moral  support 
of  France  agaiust  Chili,  he  is  not  likely  to  take  much  by  that ;  with 
the  best  will  possible,  the  French  government  can  do  nothing  more 
to  assist  Spain   than  to  take  such  measures  as  shall  effectuallf 
prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Chili,  and  use 
SQch  infloence  as  it  possesses  to  prevent  the  supply  of  either  vesseb 
or  ammunition  from  private  builders  and  shippers  to  Peru,  or  any 
other  South  American  republic.      The  condition  of    Italy  maei 
likewise  give  him  much  uneasiness.    The  ministry  which  he  supports 
is  almost  certain  to  be  overthrown,  and  the  probability  is  strong 
that  that  which  succeeds  it  will  be  mainly  composed  of  men  who 
have  consistently  opposed  the  convention  between  Italy  and  France, 
relative  to  the  Papal  government.    It  is  probably  as  much  with  the 
object  of  impressing  on  this  party  that  they  need  not  expect  any 
support  from  France  in  the  event  of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with 
Austria,  that  he  has  been  more  open  in  his  manifestations  of  friend- 
ship for  that  Power,  and  it  may  be  likewise  assumed  that  he  is 
no  stranger  to  the  new  policy  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph   has 
adopted  with  respect  to  Hungary ;  the  pacifying  of  that  country 
taking  away  the  hope  which  the  Italian  Radicals  have  cherished 
that  the  Hungarians  would  take  advantage  of   the    opportunity 
which  a  war   between  Italy    and  Austria   would  afford,  to  take 
arms  for  the  attainment  of  the  objects  for  which  they  fought  in 
1848. 

There  have  been  repeated  rumours  that  a  reconciliation  was  about 
to  take  place  between  tlie  Emperor  and  Prince  Napoleon,  but  the 
rumour  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  and  its  fulfilment  is  possibly 
further  off  now  than  ever  it  was.  There  are  good  reasons  why 
the  Emperor  should  be  content  to  let  matters  remain  as  they 
are. 

It  is  not  so  very  recently  that  the  Emperor  discoverd  the  dang^s 
of  a  too  prolonged  occupation  of  Mexico,  but  when  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  opinions  of  some  of  those  whom  he  consults,  it  was 
too  late  to  withdraw  the  troops  without  due  precautions  having 
been  taken  to  secure  the  stability  of  the  throne  he  had  planted.  At 
the  time  when  he  had  determined  on  carrying  through  the  intervene 
tion,  he  held  the  opinion  that  the  Northern  States  of  America  would 
have  to  consent  to  the  separation  of  the  Southern  States,  and  the 
consequent  establishment  of  two  republics  who  would  counter- 
balance each  other;  and  the  foundation  of  a  monarchy  in  Mexico 
was  intended  as  a  blow  at  the  Monroe  doctrine.  The  extension  of 
French  influence  and  commerce  was  also  a  strong  motive,  those 
being  the  most  powerful  springs  of  action  which  direct  the  Imperial 
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policy  in  all  matters.  There  were  some  other  minor  influences  also 
broQght  to  bear  in  the  Mexican  business,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  specify.  The  seeming  pressure  which  was  recently  put  on  France 
by  the  United  States  to  induce  her  to  withdraw  her  troops  suited 
both  nations ;  it  gave  to  the  government  of  the  United  States  the 
credit  of  displaying  an  amoant  of  energy  in  a  matter  which  the 
Americans  have  very  much  at  heart  and  consequently  strengthened 
its  position^  while  it  furnished  to  the  Emperor  a  sufficient  reason 
with  the  Eimperor  of  Mexico  for  leaving  him  to  his  own  resources, 
which  if  they  are  not  powerful  enough  now  for  hunting  down  a  few 
packs  of  prowling  robbers  never  will  be.  The  determination  to 
withdraw  the  French  force  has  also  taken  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  Opposition  party  in  the  French  Chamber,  who  cannot  if  they 
pretend  t^  any  real  claim  for  patriotic  motives  say  much  on  a  sub* 
ject  involving  the  honour  of  France  at  such  a  moment. 
'  The  same  reserve  which  the  Opposition  must  observe  in  their 
treatment  of  the  question,  the  Press  is  called  upon  to  observe  in 
more  imperative  terms.  Not  to  return  to  the  subject  of  Mexico 
again,  it  may  be  said  here  that  the  force  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Emperor  of  that  country  is  quite  sufficient  to  preserve  his  throne, 
provided  no  invasion  is  permitted  from  the  United  States,  and  the 
recruiting,  which  is  at  present  going  on  in  Austria,  and  which  is  to 
be  continued,  is  less  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  his  army, 
.than  of  bringing  into  the  empire  a  body  of  industrious  colonists, 
who  would  develop  the  resources  of  the  country,  set  an  example 
to  the  natives,  and  supply  materials  for  the  defence  of  the  throne  in 
case  of  need.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  a  system  of  emi- 
gration, well-oiganised,  and  with  liberal  grants  of  land,  without  the 
obligation  of  military  service  will  speedily  induce  Germans  from 
every  state  to  go  there  in  preference  to  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  country;  but  this  must  be  done  on  a  liberal  scale,  as  the 
United  States  government  have  decided  on  granting  eighty  acres  of 
land  to  all  applicants  on  payment  of  five  dollars,  and  this  must 
have  been  already  made  known  in  Germany,  as  emigration  on  an 
unusually  large  scale  has  been  organised. 

It  is  not  a  case  of  common  occurrence  for  a  nation  to  complain 
of  the  too  great  honesty  of  its  statesmen,  yet  this  is  very  much 
what  the  Italians  are  doing,  in  the  case  of  Delia  Marmora.  The 
majority  of  the  Italians  appear  all  along  to  have  believed  that  the 
Emperor  of  France  and  their  own  King  had  entered  into  a  childish 
oonspiraqr  to  delude  the  Pope,  with  the  view  of  giving  the  latter 
the  opportunity  of  taking  possession  of  the  little  that  remains  to 
the  Pontiff  of  his  former  territories.  All  the  protests  which  have 
been  made  that  it  was  the  intention  of  both  that  the  September 
Convention  should  be  literally  and  strictly  adhered  to,  seems  to  have 
been  regarded  merely  as  dust  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  Papal 
Government  to  reconcile  it  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops, 
in  order  that  the  subjects  of  Victor  Emmanuel  might  be  able,  to  work 
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their  will  in  concert  with  the  subjects  of  the  Pope  who  desire  to 
change  their  sovereign,  Ab8urd  as  such  a  belief  must  appear  to 
those  who  have  watched  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor^  and  who  can 
appreciate  the  reasons  he  has  for  terminating  the  occupation  of 
Bome^  to  the  Italians  themselves  it  seems  perfectly  natural  that 
thej  should  be  guilty  of  such  duplicity.  Delia  Marmora,  who  must 
know  that  the  King  will  not  consent  to  such  underhanded  proceed- 
ings will  shortly  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  acting  on  this  know- 
ledge, and  a  new  government  will  succeed  him  whose  opinions  will 
be  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Badicals.  Supposing  that 
the  new  ministry  should  in  defiance  of  the  obligation  the  King  has 
entered  into  wink  at  an  invasion  of  the  Papal  territories,  we  may 
see  the  realisation  of  the  rumour  that  the  King  intends  to  abdicate 
his  throne :  he  can  hardly,  do  less  if  he  has  any  daim  to  the  title  of 
'' Galantuomo/'  which  his  admirers  have  given  him,  chiefly  we  may 
infer,  from  his  not  possessing  any  other  especial  title  to  admiration. 
The  statements  with  respect  to  the  disunion  which  exists  in  Italy  are 
made  on  such  good  authoriry  that  their  truth  cannot  be  doubted,  any 
more  than  it  is  possible  to  doubt  that  its  finances  are  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  a  fact  which  the  nation  is  at  last  realizing  the  measures  of. 

Hitherto  they  seem  to  have  regarded  the  reports  that  Iiave 
reached  them  as  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Government  alone, 
and  that  it  was  the  special  business  of  ministers  to  find  the  money 
for  paying  all  that  was  required  of  it ;  they  did  not  go  beyond  this, 
and  had  no  idea  of  submitting  to  heavier  taxations,  and  to  this  may 
be  attributed  the  little  opposition  that  has  been  offered  by  the 
middle  class  to  the  sale  of  the  church  property,  which,  however, 
has  not  yet  been  effected,  and  would  not  be  effected  at  all  if  the 
rural  population  and  lowest  class  in  the  towns  could  have  their  way, 
notwithstanding  that  indifference  in  religious  matters  is  diffusing 
itself  very  widely  in  Italy,  as  it  is  among  men  all  over  the  conti- 
nent. It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  Italians  are  so 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  their  country  as  is  the 
case  in  France  or  England,  or  the  relative  strength  of  the  nation  in 
comparison  with  other  Powers ;  hence  they  are  easily  led  away  by 
demagogues,  and  the  majority  of  them  have  no  doubt  that  Italy  is 
a  match  for  Austria.  If  the  priests  were  capable  of  instructing 
them,  and  would  take  the  trouble  to  do  so,  they  might  do  an  immense 
deal  of  good  by  teaching  them  wherein  lies  the  true  welfare  of  the 
country,  and  how  by  a  judicious  selection  of  representatives  they 
might  carry  this  knowledge  into  effect.  If  reports  are  true,  however, 
the  priests  are  hardly  less  deficient  in  pohtical  information  than 
their  flocks. 

General  Prim's  ignominious  failure  even  to  upset  the  Govern- 
ment, not  to  speak  of  changing  the  dynasty  if  such  were  really  his 
intention,  has  considerably  strengthened  the  position  of  the  O'Don- 
nell  Ministry,  and  to  a  similar  extent  has  discouraged  their  oppo- 
nents, and  given  him  an  excuse  for  preventing  the  holding  of  public 
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meetiDgs,  and  for  passing  a  Press  law,  enabling  him  to  prevent  the 
incessant  and  violent  attacks  on  his  Ministry,  in  which  Spanish 
newspapers  have  been  accnstomed  to  indulge.  CyDonnell  must  see 
now  that  in  his  desire  to  turn  the  intention  of  Ins  countrymen  from 
their  own  grievances,  which,  by  the  way.  extend  but  little  beyond 
the  principal  cities,  where  the  idle  and  dissolute  congregate  in  a 
proportion  quite  equal  to,  if  not  in  excess,  of  any  other  European 
city,  he  has  involved  himself  in  a  difficulty  which  is  likely  eventu- 
ally to  overthrow  his  Government  altogether.  Spaniards  will  bear 
a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  abridgment  of  liberty  and  such  matters, 
but  touch  his  vanity  and  he  becomes  seriously  enraged.  Nothing 
will  save  (yDonnell  from  the  consequences  of  having  to  undergo 
humiliation  in  the  affair  of  Chili,  provided  that  Power  adheres  to 
the  determination  expressed'  in  the  pamphlet  issued  by  its  Foreign 
Minister,  but  the  ignorance  in  which  he  will  be  able  to  keep  the  mass 
of  the  nation  by  the  repressive  force  he  can  exercise  on  the  press  by 
means  of  the  recently-enacted  law.  If,  however,  Chili  does  not 
abate  her  pretensions,  there  is  every  probability  that  Spain  will 
commence  the  war  in  earnest,  which  she  has  not  done  yet,  nor,  it  is 
very  evident,  had  the  Government  ever  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  being  compelled  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  clear,  in  fact,  that  CDon- 
nell  supposed  that  a  simple  demonstration  would  be  sufficient  to 
extort  from  Chili  such  concessions  as  would  suffice  to  give  him 
pohtical  capital  at  home ;  consequently  the  defiant  view  taken  by 
Chili  has  varied  the  matter  far  beyond  the  point  he  anticipated ;  at 
the  same  time  that  the  capture  of  tlie  Covadongas,  by  the  Chilians, 
has  been  so  commented  on  by  every  newspaper  in  Spain,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  for  Powers  which  may  be  desirous  of  mediating,  to 
effect  an  arrangement  which  is  not  preceded  by  a  surrender  of  that 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  being  restored  to  Spain.  The  matter  is 
still  further  complicated  if  it  should  prove  to  be  true,  as  is  not 
unlikely,  that  Pern  has  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  Chili,  and  that  numerous  privateers  carrying  the  flag 
of  the  latter  State  are  cruising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the 
the  coast  of  Cuba. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  making  his  way  in  the  affections 
of  the  Hungarian  nation,  and  if  the  same  facilities  existed  for 
travelling  in  that  country  which  exist  in  this,  and  he  were  to  avail 
himself  of  them,  he  would  have  little  to  fear  from  the  efforts  of 
agitators.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the  gain  of  popularity  in  Hun- 
gary is  counterbalanced  to  some  extent  by  the  discontent  it  occa- 
sions in  other  parts  of  his  empire,  which  he  has  not  honoured  with 
a  visit,  and  which  think  they  have  a  better  claim  to  the  honour  en 
account  of  the  loyalty  they  displayed  at  a  critical  period,  and  who 
above  all  consider  they  may  fairly  claim  the  same  concessions  that 
have  been  or  may  be  made  to  Hungary.  The  rumours  that  are 
floating  about  with  respect  to  the  probability  of  war  with  Prussia 
uataraUy  excite  attention,  but  are  not  believed  in,  and  >there  ia  a 
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general  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the  improved  relations  with  Italy 
as  holding  forth  a  prospect  of  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  na* 
tional  expenditure^  and  a  lai^r  market  for  its  mannfactures.  The 
ministerial  changes  that  have  taken  place,  though  of  some  interest 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  have  none  whatever  for  English 
readers. 

The  quarrel  between  the  Prussian  Government  and  the  Liberals 
though  it  makes  noise  enough  in  Parliament,  is  not  greatly  regarded 
by  the  nation  at  large,  who  look  upon  it  more  as  a  personid  squabble 
between  Ministers  and  members  than  as  involving  their  liberties  and 
interests ;  they  are  pleased  that  members  should  speak  out  boldly 
in  defence  of  public  liberty  and  so  forth  :  but  it  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  infer  that  they  have  the  slightest  idea  of  fighting  in  de- 
fence of  the  opinions  of  their  legislators.  They  have  not  forgotten 
that  to  the  present  Premier  they  owe  it,  that  Prussia  has  made  for 
herself  something  of  a  name  in  Europe,  and  this  fact  would  cover 
greater  faults  than  any  he  has  committed. 

The  purchase  of  Lauenburg  and  the  possible  payment  of  a  large 
sum  to  Austria  by  way  of  indemnitv  touches  the  feelings  of  the 
nation  more  nearly  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  will  affed 
their  pockets.  They  are  very  well  pleased  that  the  Duchies  should 
unite  themselves  to  Prussia,  but  they  would  like  to  see  this  effected 
free  of  cost.  They  may  well  be  alarmed  when  they  see  that  the 
sums  specified  in  the  Estimates  for  the  fortification  of  Jahde  and 
Kiel,  and  for  the  requisition  of  two  iron-dad  frigates  and  steel 
guns  of  large  calibre,  &c,  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
19,000,000  thalers,  which  are  thus  subdivided  :  3,800,000  for  the 
establishment  at  Kiel;  1,390,000  for  the  fortifications;  660,000 
for  artillery  to  arm  them ;  300,000  for  barracks.  The  completion 
of  the  works  at  Jahde  will  cost  8,285,000  thalers,  over  and  above 
the  5,300,000  thalers  already  appropriated  in  the  extraordinary 
budget  of  the  marine.  The  purchase  of  the  iron-clads  will  require 
2,670,000  more,  besides  880,000  for  their  armament.  The  heavy 
steel  guns  are  estimated  to  cost  1,000,000.  Of  these  sums  amount- 
ing in  the  aggregate  as  stated  above  to  nearly  19,000,000,  it  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  to  raise  10,000,000  by  way  of  loan,  to  be 
redeemeid  eventually,  but  at  present  to  bear  interest.  The  amount 
of  the  loan  to  be  expended  by  the  Minister  during  the  next  ax 
years  in  such  proportions  yearly  as  he  may  require. 

It  is  stated  that  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Kiel  is  completely 
closed  by  the  forts  of  Frie>derichsort  and  a  large  redoubt  on  the 
Schleswig  side,  and  by  two  strong  redoubts  on  the  Holstein  aide. 
These  are  so  built  that  their  fire  shall  cross  at  a  given  point,  and 
two  of  the  fortifications  will  be  able  to  direct  their  fire  upoa  the 
decks  of  the  iron-clads,  while  the  other  two  will  fire  from  points 
but  little  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Schleswig-IIolstein,  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  in  a  very 
similar  position  to  that  cf  the  elephant,  the  proper^  of  two  indi- 
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yidaals,  who  not  being  able  to  come  to  an  amicable  anderstandinfr, 
the  one  announced  his  determination  to  shoot  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  his  half>  leaving  the  other  to  make  the  best  ase  he  could  of  his 
half  under  those  circumstances.     In  Schleswig^  Prussia  governs  the 
people  on  St'yere  patriarchal  principles,  allowing  no  political  meet- 
irtgs,  and,  I  believe,  no  pubhc  meetings  at  all.     In  Holstein,  on  the 
ooutrarv,  Austria  is  giving  the   people  liberty  to  meet  in   any 
numbers  and  for  any  purpose,  not  excepting  that  of  insisting  on 
the  election  of  the  Duke  of  Augustenbnrg  as  the  ruler  of  the 
Duchies.     Whether  Austria  is,  figuratively  speaking,  shooting  her 
half  of  the  elephant  with  a  view  to  compelling  Prussia  to  offer 
satisfactory  terms,  is  best  known  to  her  Government ;  we  may  be 
quite  sure  of  this,  that  she  is  not  wantonly  provoking  her  late  ally 
to  anger,  and  that  her  method  of  ruling  Holstein  has  some  object 
in  view  more  definite  than  the  doubtful  effort  of  pleasing  German 
hberals.     In  spite  of  the  struggles  of  the  more  thorough-going 
partizans  of  the  Duke,  the  alluring  bait  offered  by  Prussia  seems  to 
be  making  rapid  progress  among  the  people,  who,  like  other  popn- 
hUion8,are  susceptible  of  modifying  their  political  principles  in  accord- 
ance with  their  pecuniary  interests.     Of  the  upper  clai^ses,  a  large 
proportion  have  a^ed  for  union  with  Prussia ;  and  we  can  under- 
stand that  they  would  rather  form  part  of  a  powerful  kingdom  than 
be  merely  the  principal  persons  in  a  petty  state.     The  lower  classes 
have  more  patriotic  notions ;   but  what  with  the  example  of  those 
above  them,  and  the  desire  to  escape  from  the  payment  of  their 
heavy  liabilities,  Prussia  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  effecting  her  desires 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  Austria.     It  is  this  progress  that 
she  is  making  which  has  given  rise  to  the  idle  rumours  that  have 
been  received  to  the  effect  that  war  between  the  two  Powers  is 
immiueot. 

Russia  can  be  no  very  ardent  partisan  of  the  union  of  the 
Churches,  or  it  would  be  more  ready  to  apologise  to  the  Pope  in 
some  way  for  the  freedom  with  which  its  ambassador  addressed  him. 
The  suppression  of  Roman  Catholic  monastic  institutions  in  Poland, 
too,  and  the  general  treatment  of  the  priesthood,  has  increased  the 
antagonism  between  the  Imperial  and  Papal  powers ;  and  there  is 
doubtless  a  great  deal  of  quiet  agitation  carri^  on  in  Poland,  which 
does  not  aid  Russian  designs  in  that  country.  Nevertheless  the 
Government  is  pursuing  the  system  it  has  marked  out  for  the 
future  administration  of  Polish  affairs,  namely  a  gradual  asnmila- 
tion  to  that  of  the  Empire.  In  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Russian 
knguage  instead  of  the  Polish,  Russia  only  follows  the  example  set 
by  other  Powers,  and  nobody  can  well  regret  this  if  it  tends  to 
prevent  another  hopeless  outbreak.  As  regards  educational 
measures,  there  seems  to  be  as  much  desire  to  promote  the  spread 
of  education  among  the  Poles  as  in  the  Empire,  where  a  great  deal 
has  been  done  in  furtherance  of  that  object.  The  continuance  of 
military  rule  in  Poland  is  to  be  abandoned,  though  the  organisation 
U.  S.  Mag.  No.  448,  March,  1866.  ?  v  ^ 
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will  remain  for  tlie  present,  bat  ander  the  control  of  the  Provindil 
Governors,  of  whom  eight  are  to  be  appointed  to  role  the  eight 
provinces  or  governments,  which  are  to  constitute  the  Poland  of  the 
future. 

Rusfnan  finances  are  not  in  a  flourishing  condition;  and  it  seems 
somewhat  strange,  that  while  Powers,  which  are  quite  as  much,  if 
not  more  embarrassed,  are  able  to  raise  loans,  Russia  is  unable  to 
do  so  with  equal  facility.  It  cannot  be  because  there  are  doubts  of 
the  stability  of  the  Government,  it  must  therefore  be  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  security,  and  the  supposed  want  of  ability 
among  its  financiers  to  raise  the  funds  that  would  be  required  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest. 

Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Cossacks  of  the  Don  which,  in  1864,  numbered  961,688, 
had  at  that  time  13,086  pupils  in  their  schools;  that  is  to 
say,  one  in  every  seventy-four  of  the  population.  The  Cossacks  of 
the  Kauban  and  the  Torek  numbered  557,280,  and  there  were  in 
their  schools  5,077  pupils,  that  is  one  in  a  hundred.  The  237,282 
Cossacks  of  the  province  of  Orenburg  had  4216  pupils  in  thdr 
schools,  being  one  in  fifty-six  of  the  population.  The  Cossacks  al 
the  Oural,  amounting  to  92,767,  had  1346  in  their  schools,  or  one 
in  sixty-nine  of  the  population.  Finally,  Western  Siberia,  with  its 
109,683  Cossacks,  reckoned  1842  scholars,  or  one  in  fifty-nine; 
and  in  Eastern  Siberia  the  160,586  Cossacks  sent  1954  to  school, 
being  one  in  eighty-two.  After  this  nobody  will  be  disposed  to 
maintain  that  they  are  the  half-savage  people  which  many  suppose 
them  to  be. 

The  Cronstadt  Messenger  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
works  executed  in  the  port  of  Sebastopol,  between  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary and  the  10th  of  November,  1865 : — "  In  the  fir^  line,  which 
runs  from  Constantine  Point  on  the  north  side  to  Alexander  Point 
on  ihe  south  side,  the  Varna,  ship  of  the  line,  has  been  entirely 
removed,  and  the  Salphail  partially,  the  lower  parts  only  remaining. 
The  Tri-Sviatitclia  is  in  nearly  the  same  state.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Ourul  man-of-war,  and  of  the  Sizopol  still  remains  under  water. 
In  the  second  line,  where  the  vessels  had  been  stink  checker-wise 
between  the  batteries  Michael  and  No.  14  on  the  north  side,  and 
the  Nicholas  and  Paul  points  on  the  south,  the  vessel  Jaqoudd  has 
been  completely  removed,  and  the  Khrabry,  Tchesma,  Paris,  Rastis- 
law,  and  Sviatoslaw  in  part,  the  lower  portion  of  the  hulls  only 
remaining  below.  The  Twelve  Apostles  is  also  partially  removed, 
and  its  hull  is  to  be  raised  by  means  of  floating  butts,  an  operation 
which  will  be  attended  with  great  difficulty.  The  getting  up  of  the 
Marie  and  Constantine  has  not  been  commenced.  The  frigate 
Kagoul  has  been  wholly  raised,  and  some  portions  of  the  frigates 
Midia  and  Micevria.  There  have  been  already  recovered  2200 
pouds  (36  tons)  of  copper,  55O0  pouds  (90  tons}  of  iron,  1200 
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cannons,  4000  balls,  12,000  cast-iron  ballast  pigs,  100  chain  cables, 
and  a  vast  qaantitj  of  miscella  neons  stores. 

Since  the  receipt  of  the  Summary,  Peru  and  Chili  have  concluded 
an  aUiance,  and  declared  war  against  Spain,  and  the  Prussian 
Chambers  have  been  abruptly  closed. 


SOME  REMARKS   ON   CAVALRY    SKIRMISHING,  AND 

HOW   THAT    ARM    ACTS  WHEN    ATTACHED    TO 

ARTILLERY. 

It  has  been  remarked  that,  '^  cavalry  of  the  present  day  have  a 
great  deal  to  learn/'  Without  a  doubt,  that  branch  of  our  service 
ia  not  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  two  others.  We  are  all  aware  that 
military  science  has  progressed,  that  new  and  improved  weapons 
have  been  invented,  and  that  superior  strategy  must  be  employed 
80  as  to  meet  these  with  any  degree  of  success*  That  such  is  the  fact, 
none  will,  I  am  certain,  gainsay.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  equally 
positive  that  whatever  the  alterations  may  be,  or  the  improvements 
which  may  ensue,  we  may  feel  confident  that  skirmishing  will  still 
continue  a  main  feature  in  cavalry  drill.  And  so  must,  to  a  great 
degree,  continue  the  connection  between  horse-artillery  and 
catalry,  to  break  or  isolate  which,  even  for  a  time,  in  the  present 
advanced  stage  of  warfare,  would  entail  consequent  discomfiture  on 
that  general  who  could  commit  such  an  error.  Such  being  the 
case,  I  hope  that  this  paper,  touching  upon  these  matters,  will  not 
be  considered  out  of  pkce,  nor  the  subject  undeserving  of  having 
been  written  about. 

The  value  of  skirmishers  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  further 
illnstratinns  of  mine ;  I  may,  however,  remark  that  the  present 
system  of  skirmishing,  as  laid  down  in  the  cavalry  drill-book,  is 
open  to  several  objections.  Likewise  that  that  authority,  in  many 
corps,  has  of  late  years  not  only  been  greatly  modified,  but  greatly 
altered,  by  commanding  officers,  in  theory  and  practice.  The 
following  have  been  found  a  decided  improvement.  When  retiring 
in  line,  for  instance,  the  present  plan  is  by  alternate  troop  or 
squad  run  H.  This  way,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  slow,  for  the  front 
lioe  cannot  go  about  until  the  retiring  one  has  gone  its  distance  to 
the  rear,  and  fronted,  and  during  the  time  each  rank  is  retiring, 
the  skirmishers  in  the  advanced  ranks  are  filing  to  and  fro, 
watching  the  enemy.  The  new  system  is  to  retire  the  whole  line  at 
once,  the  front  rank  of  the  skirmishers  retiring  with  it,  loading  as 
they  gallop  to  the  rear. 

On  reaching  their  interval,  which  should  not  exceed  100  yards, 
they  front  and  remain  steady,  when  the  retired  rank  is  ready,  the 
word  i*  passed;  the  advanced  rank,  then  fires,  and  turning  left 
about  passes  the  other  rank  at  speed  through  the  intervals^d  on, 
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getting  their  distance  to  the  rear,  front  and  remain  steady  and  so 
on  in  succession.  The  advantages  of  the  method  are,  that  not  only 
will  they  retire  over  double  the  ground  in  one  fifth  less  time ;  for 
instance  if  by  the  old  system  it  would  take  six  minutes  to  retire 
500  yards,  by  the  new  method  it  would  retire  1,000  in  five  minutes, 
but  also  that  the  line  can  be  fronted  at  once,  and  so  be  ready  to 
resume  the  offensive  at  any  moment.  And  although  the  skirmishers 
by  remaining  stationary  may  offer  a  better  mark  for  the  enemy  than 
if  they  were  filing  backward  and  forward,  it  must  likewise  be  kept 
in  mind  that  they  can  take  a  better  aim  this  way  than  if  they  were 
moving,  and  then  halting  suddenly  to  do  so.  This,  in  my  opinion 
more  than  compensates  for  the  disadvantages. 

When  it  sounds  "  skirmishers  in  "  carbines  are  returned  and  swords 
drawn,  when  each  man  turning  left  about  will  dose  rapidly  towards 
the  officer,  who  with  his  sword  raised  as  a  base  will  lead  to  the 
rear  at  a  steady  trot.  As  each  man  arrives,  he  takes  his  place  at 
once,  and  the  troop  is  formed  while  on  the  move,  front  rank  lead- 
ing, by  the  time  it  arrives  where  the  regiment  is  formed.  The 
officer  has  then  only  to  wheel  it  round  towards  its  place  halting  the 
troop  short  of  the  line  however,  and  then  dress  up. 

On  the  regiment  being  ordered  to  skirmish,  the  commanding 
officer  gives  the  command,  "  the  regiment  will  skirmish,'*  followed 
by  the  "  right  troops  will  skirmish,*'  *Meft  support,*'  *' advance  by 
column  of  troops  from  the  right  of  squadrons.''  At  the  last  con- 
mand,  the  leaders  of  the  Srd  and  5th  troops  should  raise  their 
swords  to  give  a  base,  and  then  move  straight  to  their  front  at  a 
trot  for  about  800  yards,  followed  by  the  left  troops,  which  would 
incline  to  the  right  until  they  got  their  cover. 

The  troops  of  the  1st  and  4th  squadrons  would  at  the  same 
time  receive  the  commands,  "Troops  half  right,"  and  "Troops  half 
left,"  when  they  would  press  forward  in  oblique  outward  directions, 
until  they  got  an  interval  of  nearly  400  yards  from  the  base,  when 
the  whole  of  the  left  troops  would  halt,  remaining  as  supports  while 
the  right  troops  would  extend  outwards  in  skirmishing  order  from 
their  inward  flanks  by  the  right  and  left  incline,  the  incline  and  pace 
of  each  man  being  regulat'Cd  by  the  distance  he  has  to  go  from  the 
inward  fianks,  those  on  the  outward  flanks  would  require  to  gallop 
at  full  speed.  When  all  have  got  in  line,  the  third  troop  leader 
gives  the  base,  and  is  answerable  for  the  direction ;  the  other  troop 
leader  likewise  raising  their  swords  as  a  guide  for  their  troops,  and 
align  themselves  with  him.  When  they  had  advanced  about  800 
yards,  the  officer  at  the  base  should  give  the  signal  by  waving  his 
sword  for  all  to  turn  to  the  right,  which  they  would  do,  filing  to  the 
right  and  left  as  before  ordered.  By  this  time,  every  man  should 
have  got  his  proper  interval,  and  be  in  line. 

Should  a  line  retire  in  open  column  of  troops  from  a  flank,  and 
while  retiring  the  command  be  given  for  the  rear  troop  to  skirmish, 
that  troop  leader  ought  immediately  to  wheel  about  his  troop  to  the 
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pivot  hand,  and  namini;^  his  centre  man,  on  the  sound  of  '^  Skir- 
mishers out/'  would  raise  his  sword  and  trot  steadily  to  the  front, 
but  not  more  than  from  60  to  100  yards,  for  were  he  to  advance 
the  usual  distance,  and  the  column  at  the  same  time  be  moving  at  a 
trot  or  gallop  in  the  contrary  direction,  he  would  find  that  he  had 
got  double  the  interval  he  ought  to  have.  To  cover  this  movement 
properly  and  eflfectually,  the  skirmishers  must  turn  their  horses 
neads  well  outwards,  making  a  three-quarter  turn  in  fact,  and  gallop 
rapidly  in  order  to  get  their  distance  and  proper  alignment  in  time, 
which  will,  however,  never  be  done  correctly,  unless  the  officer  goes 
the  short  distance  slowly,  and  the  remainder  at  an  increasing  pace 
according  as  the  men  get  farther  from  their  leader.  At  the 
same  time  others  think  that  it  would  be  preferable  in  this  case  if 
the  front  rank  only  extended  at  first,  and  as  soon  as  it  got  clear 
away  about  a  dozen  yards  from  the  rear  ranks  to  extend  the  ser- 
geant's proceeding  at  a  walk,  while  the  others  filing  outwards  at  a 
more  rapid  pace  would  be  in  their  alignment,  and  have  their  proper 
intervals  at  the  same  time  as  the  front  rank  had  got  theirs.  The 
advantages  of  this  would  be  that  while  the  column  continued  to 
retire^  the  second  line  of  skirmishers  would  be  already  in  their 
places^  and  neither  line  be  crowded.  By  the  other  method,  the  men 
would  not  only  be  very  close,  but  on  getting  their  interval  they 
would  after  a  hurried  fire  be  obliged  to  tun)  left  about,  and  gallop 
to  the  rear  about  eight  yards,  and  then  front,  the  advanced  line  not 
having  had  scarcely  time  to  load  before  the  others  had  left  them. 
By  extending  in  two  lines,  as  suggested,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
this  would  not  only  allow  the  front  rank  to  go  farther  to  the  front, 
and  consequently  have  a  greater  time  to  extend,  but  it  would  be  also 
covered  by  its  rear  rank  ready  to  support  it.  Should  the  line  con- 
tinue to  retire,  the  skirmishing  will  just  go  on  as  usual,  when  retir- 
ing by  alternate  ranks.  If,  when  retiring  in  open  column  from  a 
flank,  the  order  was  given  to  ''form  line  to  the  rear  on  the  sixth, 
or  any  other  troop,  and  that  the  movement  was  to  be  covered  by 
skirmishers,  these  would  simply  extend  as  if  from  line  and  turn  to 
the  right  on  getting  their  interval. 

If  a  regiment  was  brigading  with  others,  and  be  in  close  column 
of  squadrons  when  the  order  for  it  to  skirmish  was  given,  it  should 
advance  in  the  same  order  until  clear  of  the  other  corps  that  com- 
po^  the  brigade,  when  the  squadrons  could  deploy  so  as  to  cover 
the  line  ordered  in  the  shortest  time.  As,  for  instance,  was  the 
regiment  right  in  front,  and  near  the  centre,  the  1st  squadron 
would  wheel  by  troops,  "  half  right,''  the  2nd,  advancing  in  column 
of  troops,  would  press  forward  at  a  steady  pace  until  it  had  got 
about  300  yards  from  the  main  body.  Meanwhile,  the  rear 
squadrons  should  go  ''fours  left,"  and  the  3rd  squadron,  when  it 
got  clear,  would  "  halt  "and  "  front," and  then  advancing  in  "  column 
of  troops  right  in  front,"  press  forward  until  it  got  in  line  with  the 
2nd   squadron.     The  4th  squadron  would,  at  the  same  time,  go^ 
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"  foors  left/'  and,  so  soon  as  space  allowed,  *^  halt,  front^''  rben 
the  right  troop  leader  would  give  the  command ''half  left/' and 
proceed  in  that  oblique  direction  at  a  gallop,  followed  by  the  left 
troop,  until  they  get  their  distance  and  alignment,  when  the  right 
troops  would  extend  in  skirmishing  order  in  the  manner  I  have 
already  stated.  When  *'  rally  and  foto ''  is  sounded,  each  troop 
forms  on  its  leader,  who  then  trots  in  to  the  left  troop,  and  forms 
squadron,  after  which  they  all  close  inwards  and  take  up  their 
positioh  in  the  line.  If  the  regiment  ordered  to  skirmish  was  on 
the  right  flank,  and  formed  up  in  a  similar  manner  as  before, 
"right  in  front/'  the  commands  would  be  simply:  "advance  in 
succession,  by  column  of  troops  from  the  left  of  squadrona," 
followed  by  ordering  the  leading  troop  to  wheel  to  the  left,  «nd, 
when  all  was  clear,  by  wheeling  them  to  the  rights  an  inverted 
line  would  be  formed.  No  such  difficulty  would  occur  on  the 
other  flank,  unless  the  column  was  "  left  in  front,"  when  a  amilar 
movement  would  have  to  be  performed. 

Artillery  being  often  attached  to  Cavalry,  I  will  direct  attention 
to  that  first.  When  this  arm  is  attached  to  Cavalry,  it  is  generally 
upon  the  flanks  of  regiments  or  brigades,  and  occasionally  it  might 
be  in  the  centre  of  the  latter,  but  the  leading  drivers  are  always  iM 
line  with  the  front  ranks.  Sufficient  distance  in  either  case,  how- 
ever, must  always  be  allowed  so  as  to  enable  the  flank  or  centre 
troops  to  wheel  about  if  necessary,  that  would  be  as  many  yards 
distance  as  there  were  files  in  the  troop.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
portionate strength  that  Artillery  should  bear  to  Cavalry,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  troop  of  the  former  is  required  to  3,000  of  the 
latter;  but  a  better  proportion  would  be,  to  have  three  or  four 
pieces  to  every  regiment — say  one  to  each  squadron.  How  would 
it  answer  to  have  four  six-pounders  attached,  or  rather  belonging 
to  all  Cavalry  regiments,  who,  keeping  always  a  good  position  in 
rear  of  the  regiment,  would  not  be  liable  to  a  surprise,  while  if  they 
were  defeated,  by  their  retiring  on  the  outward  flanks  the  guns 
would  cover  the  retreat.  When  the  Cavalry  are  in  column  of  troops 
the  position  of  the  guns  would  be  on  the  reverse  flanks.  When 
they  are  in  column  of  divisions,  the  guns  would  be  in  rear  and 
follow  the  troop  in  column  of  sub-divisions.  Should  they  have  ad- 
vanced in  double  column  from  the  centre,  the  position  of  the  Ar- 
tillery would  be  on  the  reverse  flank,  but  in  rear  and  in  single 
columns  of  sub-divisions.  Again,  if  Cavalry  are  in  close  column  of 
squadrons,  the  guns  may  then  either  be  in  line  or  in  columns  of 
sub-divisions  on  the  flanks  of  the  column,  or  in  rear  in  a  doable 
column  of  sub-divisions.  If  in  echellon  of  squadrons,  the  position 
the  guns  should  take  would  be  on  the  outward  flanks  of  the  leading 
and  rear  squadrons. 

When  Cavalry  are  supporting  Horse  Artillery,  acting  as  escort, 
it  is  cubtomary  to  send  lOO  Cavalry  to  every  troop  of  Artillery,  and 
when  on  the  line  of  march  they  are  divided  into  two>  parties,  half  in 
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front  and  half  in  rear  of  the  guns.  Should  there  be  no  other 
Cavalry  except  the  escort^  the  escort  would  find  the  advance  and 
lear-guards  taking  the  usual  precautions.  I  ought  to  have  observed 
first  that  there  should  be  other  Cavalry  in  addition  to  the  escort, 
with  Horse  Artillery,  and  tliis  is  termed  a  covering  force,  the  duty 
of  which  is  chiefly  to  preserve  tiie  guns  from  a  cotgi-de-main,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  Cavalry  were  engaged,  and  this  covering  force 
must,  under  no  circumstances,  leave  them.  The  strength  of  the 
covering  force  may  at  first  appear  excessive,  but  when  we  think  of  the 
immense  value  of  Artillery  in  the  field,  a  brigade  of  Cavalry  to  a 
troop  of  eight  guns  cannot  be  considered  in  any  respect  too  much. 
The  covering  force,  however,  should  always,  when  possible,  be  out 
of  the  range  of  the  enemy^s  guns,  when  their  own  are  in  action ;  but 
yet  sufficiently  near  to  protect  them  against  a  mass  of  the  enemy^s 
Cavalry.  The  enemy's  movements  must,  therefore,  be  watched, 
and  when  an  attack  is  threatened,  the  covering  force  must  be  pre- 
pared to  repel  it. 

When  the  battery  is  in  action>  the  escort  is  stationed  about  150 
yards  from  it  upon  the  threatened  flank,  which  distance  will  allow 
the  guns  to  work  when  limbered  up,  and  likewise  enable  the  escort 
to  act  to  the  front  or  flank,  and  to  perceive  in  time  any  aggressive 
movement  about  to  be  made.  It  is  upon  no  consideration  ever  to 
be  posted  in  rear  of  the  battery,  as  the  escort  would  then  be  in  the 
enemy's  line  of  fire.  Another  reason  that  the  escort  should  be 
concealed,  if  possible,  at  all  times  from  the  enemy  is,  that  he  would 
then  remain  ignorant  of  its  strength,  and  therefore  be  unable  to 
judge  what  force  would  be  requisite  to  overpower  it.  When  an 
escort  is  thus  masked  from  the  enemy's  observation,  the  officer 
most  place  himself  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  ground  to  the  front 
and  flank,  taking  care  that  his  position  gives  no  indication  of  that 
of  his  party ;  and  in  the  event  of  an  attack  being  made,  be  must 
not  attempt  to  repel  it  until  the  enemy's  cavalry  have  got  close  to 
the  guns,  for  then  their  men  will  be  most  disunited,  and  their 
horses  blown.  A  vigorous  attack  then  on  front  and  on  flank  will 
insure  success ;  but  that  should  on  no  account  be  followed  up,  for 
as  soon  as  the  enemy  are  discomfited,  the  officer  commanding  the 
covering  party  should  rally  his  men,  open  out,  and  so  allow  the 
guns  to  fire  upon  the  retreating  force. 

If  the  battery  is  obliged  to  retire,  the  escort  still  remains  xxpoa 
the  threatened  flank,  unless  a  long  retreat  is  intended,  when  it 
forms  a  rearguard;  and  should  the  enemy  press  them  hard,  one 
half  of  the  escort  advances  in  skirmishing  order,  while  the  other 
supports  them  and  covers  the  retreating  column.  When  the  battery 
resumes  the  offensive,  the  supporting  part  of  the  escort  takes  its 
place  at  once  on  the  flanks,  while  the  skirmishers  retire  at  a  gallop 
round  them,  leaving  the  front  of  the  guns  clear,  which  at  once  open 
fire.  Should  the  battery  be  retreating  along  a  road,  the  line  of  fire 
of  the  rear  guns  is  always  left  open.     In  some  of  the  contineBtal 
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armies,  part  of  the  escort  dismounts,  and  lying  down  between  the 
guns,  their  fire  has  been  found  most  effectual  against  cavalry  and 
infantry  skirmishers  of  the  enemy,  but  in  our  service  they  are  not 
thus  employed.  It  should  always  be  strongly  impressed  upon  the 
escort,  that  as  long  as  the  gunners  remain  at  the  guns,  it  does  not 
forsake  them,  however  imminent  the  danger  may  be,  for  the  last 
discharges  are  always  the  most  destructive.  If  a  number  of  the 
gunners  had  been  killed  or  disabled,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  portion  of 
the  escort  to  dismount  and  assist. 

As  six  men  per  troop  in  our  cavalry  are  now  supplied  with  the 
lasso,  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  a  few  hints  how  the  rider  should 
manage  his  horse  when  the  lasso  is  used.  Supposing  that  a  party 
of  our  cavalry  have  suddenly  come  upon  two  of  the  enemy's  guns 
in  action,  and  in  close  skirmishing  order  made  an  attack  on  the 
flank,  cut  down  the  gunners  and  gained  possession  of  the  gnns, 
what  would  they  do  next  f  As  it  would  never  answer  to  limber  up, 
those  who  had  lassoes  would  jump  off  and  attach  them  to  the  gun- 
carriages,  and  as  the  lasso  would  be  attached  to  the  surcingle  upon 
the  inside  or  that  nearest  the  gun,  the  rider  must  keep  his  horses' 
croup  outwards  so  as  to  prevent  the  rope  trace  from  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  leg  of  his  horse.  The  best  horses  to  place  the  lasso 
on  are  those,  which  being  thicker  behind  the  girth  than  in  front  of 
it,  would  make  it  impossible  for  either  the  surcingle  or  saddle  to 
shift  back.  The  lasso  is  also  useful  should  our  own  artillery  get  in 
deep  or  marshy  ground,  or  in  drawing  the  guns  up  bill,  and  is 
composed  of  a  stout  leather  surcingle,  about  four  inches  broad  in 
two  pieces,  joined  together  by  an  iron  ring,  and  a  rope  trace  about 
twelve  feet  long  with  hooks  at  each  end. 

It  would  be  advantageous,  if  all  cavalry  on  service  were  supplied 
with  the  common  spike,  which  is  a  piece  of  steel  about  four  inches 
long :  this  is  driven  into  the  vent  as  far  as  it  will  go  and  then  broken 
off  close  to  the  gun. 


THE  ABMY  ESTIMATES. 


The  Estimates  for  1866-7  have  been  presented,  and  show  a 
decrease  of  <£253,477  as  compared  with  ^e  date  of  last  year,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  abstract : 

L  Reoulab  Poeces.  1866-6.  1866-7, 

General  staff  and  regimental  pay,  allow-  £  £ 

ances,  and  charges  ....  6,434,567  6,362,400 
Commissariat    establishments,    services, 

and  movement  of  troops  .  .  .  1,206,800  1,134,800 
Clothing  establishments,    services,    and 

supplies 674,256  454,400 
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Barrack    establishmenty    serrices,   and  £  £ 

supplies 609,900  603,300 

Divine  service 44,336  41,100 

Martial  law 26,300  22,000 

Hospital    establishments,     services  and 

snppKes 246,644  246,500 

n.   AuXlLL&JtT   FOBCBS. 

Disembodied  militia     ....  786,400  842,600 

Yeomanry 91,000  86,200 

Volunteers.    *•....  334,900  348,100 
Enrolled  pensioners  and  army  reserve 

force 46,000  46,000 

m.  Stores. 

Manu&cturing  departments .  972,900  966,800 

Warlike  stores 486,000  428,000 

lY.  Works  and  Buildimos. 
Superintending    establishment  of,    and 

expenditure  for  works,  buildings,  and 

repairs  at  home  and  abroad  811,400  842,200 
y.  Other  Services. 

Military  education         ....  163,600  162,400 

Surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom     .         .  88,346  88,300 

Miscellaneous  services  ....  107,700  94,800 

Administration  of  the  army   .         .         .  212,800  212,800 

Total  effective  service          .         .  12,241,647  11,979,700 
YL  Noir-EFFBCTivB  Services. 

Bewards  for  military  services.          .         .  26,100  26,100 

Pay  of  general  officers 74,200  72,600 

Pay  of  reduced  and  retired  officers  .  466,000  467,200 
Widows'  pensions  and  compassionate  al- 

bwances    ......  162,100  161,300 

Pensibns    and    allowances    to  wounded 

officers 28.200  26,700 

In.pension 38,200  34,600 

Out-pension 1,168,000  1,73,900 

Superannuation  allowances,  &c,       .         .  131,000  136,900 

Disembodied  militia        ....  29,000  27,000 

Total  non-effective  services          .         .  2,106,800  2,116,300 
Beoapitulation. 

Effective  services            ....  12,241,647  11,979,700 

Non-effective  services              .         .         .  2,106,800  2,116,300 

Total  effective  and  non-effective  ser- 
vices               14,848,447  14,096,000 
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EDITOR'S  PORTFOLIO; 

OR, 

NAYAL    AND    MILITARY    REGISTER. 


In  April  1848,  Admiral  Sir  Cliarle8  Napier  wrote  from  Dublin 
to  Lord  Auckland,  "  I  have  had  a  conference  this  morning   with 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  by  what  he  says  and  what  I  hear  from  other 
quarters,  I  think  things  are  in  a  very  ticklish  position.^'     On  the 
following  day  the  Admiral  wrote  to  another  correspondent.  "  Things 
are  not  in  a  wholesome  state  here,  but  they  are  on  the  alert,  and  if 
the  troops  and  police  are  firm,  I  apprehend  no  danger/'     Tliese 
words,  written  nearly  eighteen  years  ago,  express  the  precise  state 
of  the  case  at  the  present  day.     The  pouring  of  troops  into  Ireland 
not  even  the  Guards  escaping  this  unwelcome  duty,  the  numerous 
discoveries  of  depdts  or  manufactories  of  arms  and  warlike  stores, 
the  arrests,  and  the  suspension  of  the   Habeas  Corpus  Act,    all 
poiut  unroistakeably  to  a  very  serious  state  of  things,  which  only 
needs  the  aggravation  of  any  want  of  "alertness'^  in  the  authorities 
or  of  "  firmness'*  in  the  troops  or  police,  to  become  full  of  peril. 
Happily  there  is  little  chance  of  this.     The  attempts  to  tamper  with 
the  troops,  or  the  police,  have  had  no  other  result  than  to  show  that 
both  can  be  thoroughly  depended  on,  as  the  Fenians  will  assuredly 
find  to  their  cost  should  they  ever  be  mad  enough  to  try  eonclu- 
sions  with  them,  and  both  Lord  Wodehouse  and  Sir  Hugh  Rose 
we  take  to  be  men  who  will  not  flinch  from  doing  what  is  ri^t  for 
fear  of  the  responsibility.   It  was  by  unhesitatingly  assuming  fearful 
responsibilities  when  the  public  service  demanded  it  that  the  gallant 
Admiral  added  to  the  renown  that  he  had  gained  in  arms,  and  no 
man  is  truly  fitted  for  high  command  who  can  hesitate  to  do  the 
same.     Some  look  calmly  for  the  prompt  suppression  of  any  at- 
tempt at  armed  rising,  with  some  natural  pity  for  the  dupes,  of 
course,  but  with  none  whatever  for  the  instigators,  whether  native 
Irish  or  Yankee  filibusters.     It  would  be  false  humanity  to  let 
the  lesson  be  other  than  a  sharp  one  to  them ;  we  only  hope  that 
occasion  may  not  be  given  for  its  infliction. 


With  a  promptitude  that    certainly  looks    like  the  confidence 
engendered  by  a  good  cause,  the  Jamaica  Legislature  has  passed  an 
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Act  giving  to  the  Dewly-ariived  Soyal  Commissioners  the  power  to 
examine  witnesses  on  oath,  and  to  do  other  things  which  it  appears 
Her  Majestj's  Commission  did  not  clearly  provide  for.  So  far^  so 
good.  But  it  seems  to  have  carried  its  wish  to  give  8ati<«factioQ 
even  farther,  indeed,  tlian  we  think  it  was  in  any  way  bound  to  do, 
when  it  admitted  the  lawyers  sent  out  by  tl\e  seU-created  ''  Jamaica 
committee  "  to  practise  in  the  courts  of  the  island,  and,  of  coarse, 
before  the  Commission.  We  know  nothing  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  can  readily  believe  them  to  be  as  disinterested  as  paid  advocates 
can  be,  but  we  do  not  think  that  their  efforts  are  likely  to  aid  in 
dicititig  the  tratb,  and  their  employment  seems  hkely  to  lean 
particularly  hard  upon  the  gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  who  only 
discharged  the  duty  imposed  on  them  by  lawful  authority.  Of 
Governor  Eyre  we  desire  to  say  nothing,  because  we  believe  that 
he  does  not  need  our  advocacy  ;  but,  as  professional  journalists,  we 
cannot  keep  silence  when  our  brethren  in  arms  are  exposed  to  so 
obvioos  a  risk  of  scandalously  unfair  treatment,  aud  of  being  held 
up  to  execration  by  men  who  cannot  possibly  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

Lawyers  disagree  even  more  than  doctors,  when  they  hate  the 
occurrences  of  peaceable  times  only  to  debate  about,  as  suitors 
know  to  their  cost,  but  this  is  a  light  evil  compared  to  the  mischief 
they  may  do  in  such  a  case  as  this  of  Jamaica,  when  local  ex* 
perience  and  military  knowledge  is  wanted  to  say  whether  there 
were,  or  were  not,  well-founded  reasons  for  the  view  that  the  whole 
white  population  took  of  the  conduct  of  a  mulatto  demagogue  and 
his  barbarous  adherents.  To  our  thinking,  the  chief  difficulty  in 
the  investigation  will  arise  from  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  Commissioners  had  declined 
to  hear  them.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are  numerous  coloured 
practitioners  in  Jamaica,  and  these  might  very  properly  appear  on 
behalf  of  their  brethren;  they  would  have  local  knowledge,  at  least, 
and  their  clients  need  not  fear  that  they  would  not  be  as  zealous  in 
their  cause  as  any  gentleman  from  Europe ;  thus  every  reasonable 
demand  in  a  &(ma /de*  inquiry  would  be  answered.  But  to  suffer 
fresh  imported  advocates  to  apply  all  the  quibbles  of  Westminster 
Hall  to  acts  done  under  martin  law,  would  be  an  injustice  and  an 
absurdity  which  on  some  future  occasion  might  prove  a  "  heavy 
blow  and  a  sore  discouragement ''  to  zealous  servants  of  the  Crown, 
and  bring  in  its  train  very  serious  consequences. 
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A  Belgian  Staff  Officer  has  published  an  account  of  the  late  un- 
principled war  of  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  Governments  against 
the  Danesi  which  has  resulted  in  a  more  flagrant  triumph  of  mere 
"gros  bataillons^'  than  Europe  has  witnessed  since  the  dajs  of 
the  First  Empire.  The  operations,  however,  have  many  points  of 
interest  in  a  strategetical  point  of  view,  and  are  therefore  well  worth 
the  attention  of  military  men.  The  book  (jast  published  in  Paris) 
is  styled,  '^  Invasion  du  Danemark  en  1864.  Par  le  Capitaine 
Franz  Crousse,  du  Corps  d'Etat  Major  Beige,''  and  is  a  thin  8vo., 
illustrated  by  plans.  About  two  years  ago,  as  we  learn  from  his 
preface.  Captain  Crousse  published  a  brief  account  of  the  invasion 
of  Denmark,  up  to  the  time  when  the  Danes  were  obliged  to  retreat 
upon  Diippel  and  Alsen  ;  but  this  work  did  not  reach  us,  which 
we  the  more  regret  when  we  see  how  ably  he  has  treated  the 
remainder  of  his  subject.  This  comprises  the  after  operations  of  the 
war,  and  what  we  style  the  '^  diplomatic  campaign.''  We  have 
more  than  once  expressed  our  ideas  on  the  matter  whilst  the 
unequal  contest  was  being  carried  on ;  and  now  that  it  is  over,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  see  what  an  intelligent  foreigner  thinks  of  the 
^*  masterly  inactivity"  that  kept  us  out  of  war  certainly,  but  has 
certainly  not  raised  our  prestige  among  the  nations.  ''In 
reading  the  tale  of  the  six  months  campaign  carried  on  by  two 
great  land  Powers  against  one  little  State,  whose  principal  force 
consisted  in  its  navy,  it  is  a  gratification  to  see,  in  almost  every 
page,  courage,  perseverance,  and  patriotism  supplying,  in  part,  the 
defect  of  numbers,  and  enabling  Denmark  to  meet  the  exceptionally 
difficult  position  in  which  she  was  placed.  Europe  assisted  the 
strong  in  this  combat  of  ten  to  one ;  and  the  London  Conference, 
faithful  to  diplomatic  tradition,*  wished  to  apply  ouce  more  the 
va  tnctis.  But  the  victim  revolted ;  and  after  a  last  effort,  pre- 
ferred to  appeal  to  the  conquerors,  hoping  to  find  them  more 
generous  than  such  singular  protectors.  The  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
alas  I  ought  to  dissipate  this  last  illusion."  It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  Captain  Crousse's  sympathies  are  with  the  vanquished ; 
and  though  he  does  not  so  far  forget  the  historian's  duty  as  to  make 

*  A  witty  diplomatist,  on  a  recent  occtsion,  tUnded  to  a  strange  cnttora  of  the 
ancient  Egyptian  priesU,  who,  to  cure  a  wound,  tied  a  ligature  on  the  weapon  that 
had  inflicted  it.  Something  like  this  was  the  conduct  of  England  in  the  Dano- 
German  conflict.  For  each  mortal  wound  inflicted  on  unfortunate  Denmark,  she 
never  failed  lo  apply  a  plaister,  in  the  form  of  a  diplomatic  note  to  the  German 
Governments. 
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himself  absolately  a  partisan,  his  narrative  is  couched  in  a  warm, 
generoas  tone  that  must  commend  it  to  every  one  who  declines  to 
take  temporary  success  as  any  evidence  of  right. 


In  (Connexion  with  our  remarks  last  month  on  the  return  of  the 
65th  Begiment  from  New  Zealand,  we  would  call  attention  to  a 
clever  pamphlet  that  has  reached  us,  and  which  proceeds  from  a 
gentleman  who  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  and 
who  evidently  is  so ;  whilst,  no  small  merit  in  these  days^  he  by  no 
means  shrinks  from  giving  his  meaning  in  plain  words,  which  it  is 
impossible  to   misunderstand.      Mr.  Busb/s    ''Colonial   Empire 
and  the  Case  of  New  Zealand,''*  is  a  spirited  attack  on  the  system 
of  "responsible  Government,''  introduced  of  late  years  in  our  Co- 
lonial Empire,  and  in  New  Zealand,  at  least,  as  our  author  shows, 
with   roost  disastrous  effect.     He  maintains  that,  if  intended  to 
lighten  the  labours  of  the  Colonial  Office,  it  is  a  decided  failure,  and 
that  it  is,  beside,  an  abdication  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Crown.     The  war  in  New  Zealand  he  traces  directly  to  the  *'  illegal 
and  unrighteous  acts  of  the  colonial  authorities,"  and  he  maintains 
that  no  war  would  ever  have  occurred,  had  the  Government  been 
framed  on  the  model  of  that  ot  the  former  American  colonies.    The 
colonists,  as  a  body,  he  says,  have  as  great  a  right  to  complain  of 
this  stale  of  things  as  the  British  tax-payer^  for  both  "  have  been 
sacrificed  to  the  ambition  or  cupidity  of   speculating  politicians, 
who^e  ruling  idea  is  that  the  Colonies  are  made  for  Government,  not 
Government  for  the  Colonies ;  and  who,  having  been  allowed  to 
usurp  illegal  powers,  have  changed  the  functions  of  Government 
from  a  duty  to  a  trade."     A  censure  that  we  fear  applies  to  many 
other  countries  beside  New  2iealand. 

*  Our  Colonial  Empire  and  the  case  of  New  Zealand.    By  James  Batbyy  Her 
'    Majesty's  Resident  at  New  Zealand  from  1832  to  1840,  and  a  settler  there  since 
that  Period. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

[With  the  view  of  promoting  the  interests  of  the  United  Services, 
this  department  of  the  Magazine  is  open  to  all  authenticated  com- 
mnnications,  and  therefore  the  Editor  cannot  hold  himself  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed.] 

HONOURS  OF  THE  BATH. 

Sir, 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  in  your  Magazine  for  November  last, 
»  letter  signed,  "  Gito  Dat,"  saying,  '*  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  if 
entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  liberal  way  in  which  he  bestows  the 
Honours  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  upon  the  British  Army,"  and 
winds  up  by  saying,  "  There  is  now  no  chance  of  any  officer  who  haa 
seen  any  service  dying  without  his  fair  share  of  honours." 

Now,  Sir,  this  is  all  very  good,  but  I  fear  there  are  many  old 
Indian  officers  who  will  die  without  any  such  .recognition  unless 
brought  to  notice,  and  I  submit  it*s  never  too  late  to  rectify  an 
omission,  and  when  I  look  back  and  see  tbat  numbers  of  old  Peninsular 
officers  were  decorated  years  after  Waterloo,  is  it  then  I  ask  too 
late  for  His  B>oyal  Highness,  with  his  accustomed  desire  to  per- 
form  a  graceful  act,  and  to  see  justice  done  to  old  officers,  to  take 
up  the  despatches  written  by  the  late  Lord  Eeane  and  Sir  Thomas 
WUlshire,  detailing  the  storming  of  Ghuznee  in  1839,  and  thai  gaJlant 
*  noon-day  achievement*  of  the  storming  of  Kelat  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1839,  and  bestow  upon  all  those  who  were  named  and  thanked 
in  those  despatches  the  Order  of  the  Bath;  but  for  'Kelat,'  nothing 
was  given  except  baronetcy  to  Sir  Thomas ;  no.  Sir,  neither  *  clasp  or 
medaU'  though  the  killed  were  numerous,  and  the  work  hard. 

Some  of  those  officers  are  still  living  and  serving  their  conntrj, 
and  it  must  be  verv  galling  to  tliem  to  daily  meet  young  officers  of 
half  their  service  decorated  with  C.B.'s  and  K.C.B.'s,  and  especially 
when  they  feel  that  their  services  were  fullv  equal  to  theirs. 

Will  His  Boyal  Highness,  then,  not  gladden  the  hearts  of  these 
old  veterans  by  bestowing  the  Order  of  the  Bath  upon  them,  and 
uphold  the  good  name  he  h&a  gained  throughout  the  army  P 

The  march  to  Cabool  was  no  slight  undertaking,  in  a  foreign 
country,  through  defiles  of  100  miles  in  length,  narrassed  night 
and  day  by  a  watchful  enemy,  fatigue  and  starvation  were  frequently 
their  lot.  Surely,  8ir,  when  we  think  and  contemplate  that  march, 
something  is  due,  and  as  a  medal  was  granted  for  Ghuznee,  why 
was  not  a  medal  also  granted  for  '  Kelat,'  and  a  few  CB.'s  and  K.C3.  s 
bestowed  upon  those  mentioned  in  the  despatches  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  all  would   have  been  recommended,  but  for  , 
a  foolish  mistake  of  Sir  Thomas  Willshire's,  in  sending  his  despatch 
direct  to  the  Governor-General  (at  least  this  was  the  reason  assigned, 
and  all  believed  it),  and  not  through  Lord  Keane. 

Hoping  His  Boyal  Highnesses  eye  may  meet  this,  and  that  you 
will  kin<fly  give  it  a  place  in  your  Magazine, 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

An  Afohait. 


SIB   JOSEPH  THACKWELL    AND  THE  ACTION  OP 
SADOOLAPORE  IN  1848. 

Sir. — Is  it  not  strange  that  the  tendency  of  all  Indian  Historians  is  to 
exaggerate  the  number  of  the  troops,  under  the  command  of  Major 
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General  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  actually  present  at  the  Action  of  Sadoola- 
pore,  fought  on  Sunday  the  3rd  of  December,  1848  ? 

Arnold,  in  his  "Dalhousie's  Administration  of  British  India," 
estimates  Sir  Josef's  force  at    **  7,000  men." 

Trotter,  in  his  "History  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,"  a  work 
remarkable  for  its  strict  accuracy  in  all  its  details,  states  that  Sir 
Joseph  "  led  away  from  Bamnnggur*  a  force,  numbering  in  all  about 
eiffht  thousand  men." 

iTow,  if  the  reader  refers  to  the  Despatch  of  Sir  J.  Thackwell,  he  will 
see  that  Thackwell  safely  landed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chenab  only 
the  following  troops,  viz,  three  troops  of  Horse  Artillery — Christie  s 
Huish's,  and  Warner's ;  the  two  Light  Field  Batteries  of  Austin  and 
Kindleside,  minus  two  guns ;  four  fegiments  of  Cavalry,  viz,  the  3rd 
Light  Dragoons,  5th  Light  Cavalry,  8th  Light  Cavalry,  and  the  3rd 
Irregular  Cavalry  ;  and  between  six  and  seven  Begiments  of  Infantry, 
viz.  the  24th  Foot,  the  61st  Foot,  the  31st  N.L,  the  36th  N.I.,  46th  N.I., 
the  56th  N.I.,  and  some  companies  of  the  22nd  NX  A  part  of  this 
force  was  detached  to  protect  the  ford  at  Ghurreekee-Puttun,  oyer 
which  the  reinforcement  of  Brigadier  Godby  was  crossing,  but  which 
did  not  effect  a  junction  with  Sir  Joseph's  force  till  the  Sikhs  had 
retreated  to  the  JneluuL  It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  Sikhs 
attacked  Thackwell,  he  was  halted,  having  had  imperative  orders  not  to 
engage  the  enemy,  until  he  was  reinfonSd  by  Grodby's  Brigade. 

The  historians,  though  tbey  admit  that  the  whole  Sikh  Armv, 
deserting  their  entrenchments  before  Bamnuggur,  attacked  Thackwell' s 
detachment  at  Sadoolapore,  yet  do  not  bring  into  relief  the  important  fact 
that  the  Sikhs  occupied  three  strong  vulages  and  extensive  patches 
of  lofty  sugar-cane.  They  have,  idso,  stated  that  Brigadier  Fenny- 
ouick  and  others  urged  Thackwell  to  advance  upon  the  Sikh  position. 
Now,  this  is  not  true.  The  only  officer  who  ventured  to  talk  of  an 
advance  was  Pennycuick,  whose  words,  after  some  conversation,  were 
"  Well,  Sir,  if  we  are  to  advance,  the  sooner  we  do  so  the  better." 

Now,  Sir,  justice  requires  that  the  Press  should  make  reparation 
for  the  wrong  thus  done  to  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  who  lost  an  arm  at 
Waterloo.  Arnold  admits  that  "  his  courage  and  enterprise  had  been 
sufficiently  testified  by  the  Peninsula  and  Waterloo."  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  stated  by  a  comrade  at  a  Public  Banquet  given 
to  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell  at  Gloucester  in  1853,  that,  "  Sir  Joseph, 
when  his  left  arm  had  been  disabled  by  a  shot  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo, 
seized  his  bridle  with  his  right  hand,  in  which  was  his  sword,  and 
charged  the  French  squares  again  and  again  with  only  one  arm  until 
another  shot  put  him  completely  hors-de-coinbat."  Sir  Joseph  com- 
manded the  Cavalry  Division  in  the  first  Afi*ghan,  Gwalior,  and  the 
two  Sikh  campaigns,  with  distinction. 

In  conclusion,  taking  into  consideration  that  many  of  the  above 
detailed  Regiments  were  not  strong  in  effectives,  ThackwelFs  force 
actually  engaged  with  the  Sikhs  at  Sadoolapore  did  not  amount  to 
6,000  men,  whilst  the  Sikh  army  consisted  of  more  than  twice  his  own 
strength. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
London,  February  3,  1806.  Justitia. 
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CRITICAL     NOTICES. 

Gkbathbiet.    By  Walter  Thornbury,  Author  of  "  Haunted  London." 

3  vols. 

This  is  a  Cornish  tale,  and,  almost  of  course,  mining  is  its  staple, 
whilst  the  desoriptions  of  scenery  are  accurate  enough  to  serve  for  a 
guide-book.  The  Tolpeddens  of  Tolpedden  in  past  generations,  have 
almost  ruined  themselves  in  searching  for  ore  on  the  lands,  and  the 
present  holder  of  the  name,  after  trying  life,  first  as  a  soldier  and  next 
as  a  clergyman,  has  at  last  settled  down  on  his  small  remaining  pro- 
perty, where  he  devotes  himself  to  researches  among  the  writings  of 
the  old  alchemists,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  "a  new  metal  more 
precious  than  gold,"  which  will  not  only  repair  all  former  losses,  but 
enable  him  to  send  his  son  Arthur,  the  "  Greatheart"  of  the  tale,  to 
Oxford.  All  classes  in  Cornwall  are  ready  to  enter  on  mining  specula- 
tions, and  therefore  Messrs  Mordred  and  Bradbrain,  who  add  bank- 
ing and  "adventuring**  to  their  occupation  as  doctors,  are  not  out  of 
character,  although  tne  men  themselves  are  such  utter  villains,  that 
Palmer  and  Pritchard  must  hide  their  heads  before  them.  These  were 
accomplished  villains  no  doubt,  and  such  as  we  should  be  sorry  to 
believe  are  often  to  be  met  with  in  every  day  life,  but  Mr.  Thornbury, 
reversing  the  dictum  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  not  only  re- 
produces them,  but  puts  them  in  partnership,  and  each  boasts  of  being 
in  possession  of  secrets  that  would  hang  the  other.  Mr.  Bradbrain  is 
the  "  horsy**  medico,  and  Mr.  Mordred  the  "  decidedly  pious"  one,  who 
takes  the  chair  at  all  religious  and  scientific  meeting^  and  who  pur- 
posely suffers  Mr.  Tolpedden  to  overdraw  his  banking  account  in  order 
to  compel  him  to  sell  a  field  where  he  believes  that  a  valuable  vein  of 
ore  exists  unknown  to  the  owner.  Meantime  Bradbrain  is  equally 
busy  in  working  mischief  to  another  of  the  Tolpeddens,  an  old  naval 
lieutenant,  whose  foolish  little  wife  listens  too  long  to  his  dangerous 
flatteries,  and  is  at  length  saved  with  difficulty.  A  prominent  charac- 
ter in  the  tale  is  Sampy  Sandoe,  a  ranting  preacher,  who  goes  about 
with  a  diving  rod,  by  which  he  pretends  to  discover  valuable  metallio 
veins.  He  has  a  grudge  against  Mordred,  on  account  of  some  former 
transactions,  where  the  Danker  has  proved  a  more  clever  rogue  than  him- 
self^ and  he  has  a  kind  of  liLdng  for  Arthur  Tolpedden,  who  has  saved 
his  life  in  a  fight  at  a  country  rair ;  thus  he  leads  Mordred  to  resume 
the  wrong  workings,  and  keeps  the  knowledg^e  of  the  true  one  a  secret. 
In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Tolpedden  becomes  still  more  involved  by  the 
failure  of  a  London  bank,  and  though  he  wishes  to  send  Arthur  to 
Oxford  at  any  sacrifice,  the  young  man  will  not  hear  of  it,  but  deter- 
mines, inst^^  to  come  to  London,  where  he  hopes,  by  work  with 
pen  and  pencil,  to  retrieve  the  family  afiairs.  His  success  is  no  more 
than  mignt  be  expected,  but  when  he  is  almost  in  despair  he  is  recalled 
to  Cornwall,   where  Sampy,  on  a  fresh  quarrel  with  Mordred,    has 

Sointed  out  the  "  champion  lode*'  on  what  still  remains  of  the  Tolped- 
en  estate.  Sampy  soon  after  meets  his  death,  apparently  through 
the  machinations  of  Bradbrain,  but  the  working^  proceed  under  the 
care  of  Arthur  and  his  uncle,  the  naval  lieutenant,  until  the  sea  breaks 
in — they  narrowly  escape  with  their  lives,  and  the  enterprise  has  to  be 
abandoned,  leaving  the  Tolpeddens  more  involved  than  before.  Arthur 
has  long  been  in  love  with  Lucy  Tregellas,  the  daughter  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clergyman,  whose  occupation  as  tutor  also,  ^ves  room  for 
some  amusing  sketches  of  private  pupils.  Bradbrain  malignantly 
causes  a  coldness  between  the  families,  and  even  when  this'  is  cleared 
up,  poverty  is  the  obstacle  to  their  union.    This,  however,  is  removed 
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by  tbe  snooeBB  of  Mr.  Tolpedden'g  researohee  jant  at  the  critioal  mo- 
ment, his  disooTery  of  the  "  new  metal,"  though  not  "  more  precious 
than  gold,"  yielding  a  rojaltr  that  brings  everything  to  a  satisfactory 
conclusion,  the  brace  of  villanous  doctors  having  already  met  their 
deserts  in  violent  deaths.  Such  are  the  ehief  characters  in  the  story, 
bat  others  parts  are  filled  by  Mr.  Hookem,  the  editor  of  the  "  Forge," 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Dodgeson,  and  Hener,  ftrtists  (all  recognisable  as 
real  cbaraeters)  old  Liddy,  a  fiaithfol  nurse,  and  Jackson  a  young 
Bcamp^  who  is  **  too  elever  by  half^"  and  who  bids  fair  to  be  not  an 
nnwoorth^  follower  of  his  master,  Bradbrain.  Except  one  or  two  brief 
episodes  in  London  and  at  Bpsom,  the  tale  is  confined  to  Cornwall,  and 
the  wild,  yet  beautiful  scenery,  and  the  strange  manners  of  the  denizens 
of  that  far  western  land,  are  described  by  one  who  evidently  knows 
botkwelL 


Gilbert  BuGGB.    Ry  the  Author  of  "A  IHrst  Friendship."    3  vols. 

The  embarrassments  arising  from  ill-assorted  marriages  form  the 
staple  of  this  story.  The  hero,  a  high-spirited,  accomplished  young 
man,  is  the  intended  heir  of  the  Beverend  Gyms  Hurst,  a  wealthy 
Lincolnshire  rector,  whose  son  and  daugher  have  both  made  marriages 
beneath  them,  of  which  the  ofispring,  Gilbert  Bugge,  and  his  cousin 
GalMielle  Hurst,  are  ad  )pted  by  their  grandfather,  but  in  the  case  of 
CKlbert  on  hard  conditions,  out  of  which  all  the  complications  of  the 
tale  arise.  The  parents  have  died  un/brgiven  long  before  the  story 
begins,  and  the  grandfather  hopes  to  see  the  disgrace  that  they  have 
brought  on  his  name  wiped  away  by  the  splendid  matches  that  he 
expects  their  children  to  make.  At  first  all  appears  to  go  well.  Gilbert 
becomes  engaged  to  Edith  Harlixstone,  a  beauty  and  a  wealthy  heiress, 
and  is  on  the  very  point  of  marriage  with  her,  when,  by  the  malice  of 
an  old  servant,  the  discovery  is  made  that  his  father  was  a  private 
soldier,  and  the  proud  Edith  casts  him  off  at  once.  To  add  to  his  mis- 
Ibrtnne,  his  grandfather  dies  suddenly  before  he  has  carried  out  his 
intention  of  altering  a  will  made  some  five-and-twenty  years  before,  in 
the  first  heat  of  his  anger  a^inst  his  daughter,  and  Gilbert  finds  himself 
and  his  cousin  penniless.  His  father,  who  calls  himself  Sergeant  Jack, 
and  who  has  lost  an  arm,  he  brings  himself  to  acknowledge,  but  their 
training  has  been  so  utterly  difiSrent,  that,  after  an  attempt  bravely 
made  at  joint  housekeeping,  it  is  found  out  that  neither  can  understand 
the  other,  and  the  soldier,  who  has  by  far  the  nobler  nature  of  the  two, 
withdraws,  hoping  that  Gilbert  will  do  better  without  him  than  with 
him.  Now  comes  a  time  of  terrible  trial  for  the  orphans.  G^rielle  leads 
a  life  of  misery  in  the  house  of  a  *'  decidedly  pious"  aunt,  and  Gilbert 
works  himself  into  a  fever,  when  his  life  is  only  saved  by  the  devoted 
attentions  of  Mary  Sherlock,  a  poor  school-teacher,  to  whom  his  heart 
had  once  been  given  ere  he  was  dazzled  by  the  beauty  of  Edith.  Mary's 
fiftther  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coast-Guard,  and  he  has  a  son  whose  sad 
history  is  mixed  up  with  that  of  Sydney  Hanswood,  an  Indian  captain, 
who  becomes  a  baronec  and  the  husband  of  Edith.  Eventually, 
€labrielle  marries  Martin  Sherlock,  and  Gilbert  is  united  to  Mary,  the 
fortune  that  he  has  lost  being  made  up  to  him  by  one  of  those  his 
&ther  most  unexpectedly  acquires  on  the  demise  of  an  old  Australian 
friend,  and  the  story  leaves  the  Bugge  family  without  any  cause  to 
regret  that  its  h^  has  failed  to  secure  the  vast  estates  of  Edith,  who 
on  her  part  leads  a  joyless  life  as  the  wife  of  a  man  who  has  married 
her  only  for  her  money.  The  locale  of  the  story  is  mainly  Lincolnshire, 
and  the  desolate  character  of  its  coast  and  the  coarse  manners  of  its 
inhabitants  are  well  depicted. 
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Mountain  Wiepa»e.  An  Essay  on  the  Conduct  of  Mlitary  Opera- 
tions in  Mountainous  Countries.  By  Lieutenant  Charles  Metcalfe 
MacGregor  (formerly  of  Hodgson's  Horse  and  Fane's  Horse),  Author 
of  "  Our  Native  Cavalry."    Second  Edition. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  corps  in  which  the  author  has  served, 
this  Essa^  has  reference  only  to  India,  indeed  we  might  8&^,  has  been 
written  with  a  special  view  to  operations  in  Bhotan,  but  it  is  based 
upon  European  examples,  and  gives  many  interesting  particulars  of 
the  conduct  of  great  masters  of  strategy  on  various  oceaBions. 
Lieutenant  Macgregor  has  evidently  studied  his  subject  thoroughly, 
and  his  brochure  seems  to  us  calculated  to  be  extremely  useful  to  omoers 
engaged  in  hill  campaigns,  in  any  country  of  the  world. 

The  Lite  and  Letteks  op  Lady  Aeabella  Stuabt,  including 
numerous  Original  and  Unpublished  Documents.  By  Elizabeth 
Cooper,  Author  of  "  A  Popular  History  of  America."  2  vols. 
The  liberal  way  in  which  tne  treasures  of  the  Public  Beoord  Office  are 
now  thrown  open  to  all  who  are  competent  to  make  use  of  them  can 
hardly  fail  to  produce  many  a  biography,  in  which  what  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  well-known  characters  will  be  put  in  altogether  a  new 
light,  but  no  amount  of  research  is  likely  to  change  the  received 
impression  as  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  his  fair  cousin,  Lady  Arabella 
Stuart,  by  the  "  British  Solomon'  — a  most  ill-deserved  epithet  by-the-by. 
The  melancholy  story,  however,  had  in  a  measure  laded  from  general 
remembrance,  and  we  are  glad  that  Miss  Cooper  has  set  herself  to  work 
to  bring  it  again  before  the  world.  She  has  done  more,  for  she  has  intro- 
duced the  less  known,  but  equally  pitiful  tale  of  the  unhappy  Katherine 
Grey,  the  sister  of  Lady  Jane,  and  the  grandmother  of  William  Seymour, 
whose  luckless  love  brought  destruction  on  Arabella.  Such  a  theme, 
it  will  be  allowed,  is  especially  fit  for  a  lady's  pen,  and  the  authoress 
writes  occasionally,  with  a  glow  of  generous  indignation  that  cannot 
fail  to  carry  her  readers  along  with  her.  The  work  has  a  very  curious 
portrait  of  the  Ladjr  Arabella,  and  it  abounds  in  details  which  show  that 
Tudor  and  Stuart  times  were  very  uncomfortable  ones  to  live  in  to  aU 
the  subjects  of  "  the  most  dread  Sovereign,"  and  that  to  have  even  the 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  the  royal  succession  was  about  the  most  un- 
happy lot  that  could  befal  any  mortal ;  both  Katherine  and  Arabella 
were  in  reality  murdered,  and  for  no  other  cause.  "  How  much  more 
safe  the  peasant  than  the  lord,"  in  those  days  ! 


Traits  o?  American  Humour,  by  Native  Authors.    Edited  and  adapted 

by  the  Author  of  "  Sam  Slick,*^'  &c., 

Limited  as  the  space  for  books  usually  is  among  officers  on  service, 
it  is  a  strong  recommendation  that  a  work  should  be  in  one  volume  rather 
than  in  more,  and  when  it  is  by  so  well-known  an  author  as  the 
late  Jud^e  Haliburton,  it  is  snre  to  be  welcome  indeed.  The  "  Traits 
of  American  Humour,"  have  attained  so  wide  a  popularity  that  any 
commendation  is  superfluous,  and  we  need  only  say  instead,  that 
they  form  a  very  acceptable  addition  to  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Blackett's 
Standard  Library,  a  series  that,  taken  altogether,  contains  more  works 
especially  suited  to  the  United  Services  than  any  other  collection  that  has 
come  under  our  notice. 


Falknkr  Ltle;   or.   The  Story  oe  Two  Wives,  by  Mark  Lemon. 

3  vols. 

Readers  must  not  be  led,  by  his  second  title,  to  do  Mr.  Mark  Lemon 
the  injustice  of  imagining  that  he  has  a  tale  of  bigamy  to  tell,  and  that 
his  hero  is  a  candidate  for  the  jail.     Yet  it  is  a  stow;  of  two  women, 
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Bertha  Clare  and  Ethel  Meriton,  who  become  wives,  one  to  make  her 
hnsband  wretched,  the  other  to  be  rendered  miserable  herself.  Faulkner 
Lyle  is  a  snr^eon,  who,  led  captive  by  the  beantv  of  Bertha,  marries  her 
at  short  notice,  stifling  a  passion  for  Ethel,  which  he  has  imbibed  in 
his  school-boy  days,  and  wnich  has  been  the  dream  of  his  later  years. 
BerthiS  who  is  justly  described  as  "  beautiful  fiend,**  has  no  thoughts 
or  feelings  in  common  with  her  husband,  mixes  in  society  against  his 
express  wish,  and  flirts  so  recklessly  with  Captain  Marston,  a  former 
admirer,  that  a  separation  is  the  result.  Lyle  goes  to  India  under 
an  assumed  name;  but  before  he  departs,  he  removes  his  infant 
daughter  from  the  drunken  wet  nurse  to  whom  his  wife  had  confided 
her,  and  much  of  the  interest  of  the  tale  arises  from  the  efforts  of 
Bertha  to  recover  her;  not,  as  she  avows,  because  she  loves  the  child, 
but  merely  to  thwart  her  husband.  Meantime  Lyle  in  India  meets 
with  Marston,  and  twice  saves  his  life,  from  which  at  last  a  confidence 
springs  up  between  them,  and  he  learns  that  his  wife  has  not  dis- 
honoured nim.  His  old  love  has  made  an  unhappy  marriage.  Her 
husband,  Henry  Brownlow,  turns  out  a  mere  card-sharper,  and  he 
is  murdered  by  two  of  his  confederates.  How  Lyle*s  daughter  has  been 
cared  for,  for  so  long,  and  who  are  her  guardians,  we  could  not 
tell  without  destro^g  the  interest  of  the  tale,  and  we  must  content 
burselves  with  saymg  that  her  father  returns  from  India  just  when  he 
is  wanted,  has  an  interview  with  his  wife,  who  is  found  as  heartless  as 
ever,  and  it  is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  hear  of  her  death  soon  after. 
A  marriage  of  young  people,  of  course,  winds  up  the  tale,  and  a  hint 
is  given  that  a  marriage  of  Lyle  and  his  first  love  will  follow.  Lyle  and 
the  two  ladies  are  the  principal  characters ;  but  some  other  well-drawn 
ones  are  presented  in  Dr.  Meriton,  the  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Bumpstead, 
his  usher,  Rose,  the  sister  of  Captain  Marston,  and  her  nephew,  the 
Bev.  Phillip  Ray,  who  becomes  Palkner  Lyle*s  son-in-law.  These  are 
all  distinct  from  the  ^neral  run  of  the  creation  of  the  novelist,  and  they 
bid  fiur  to  take  a  lastmg  place  in  our  light  literature. 

The  Lonix)n  asd  Contihektal  Times. 

This  is  not  a  newspaper,  but  a  monthly  sixpenny  issue,  which  gives 
the  Time  Tables  for  travellers  on  all  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
Europe.  The  tables  appear  to  be  some  300  in  number  and  they  are  as 
clear  as  such  things  can  be  made,  we  presume.  They  are  supplemented 
by  a  brief  vocabulary  in  English,  French,  and  German,  tables  of 
foreign  moneys,  information  about  hotels,  which  claims  to  be  sternly 
honest,  and  we  hope  is  so,  &c.,  Sec.  It  seems  to  us  an  improvement 
on  the  Continental  Bradshaw,  and  we  recommend  it  accordingly. 


OBITUARY. 


Colonel,  the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Beaumont  Phipps,  Keeper  of  Her 
Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  expired  shortly  after  five  o'clock  ou  Saturday 
February  24,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  his  residence  in  the 
Ambassadors*  Cfourt,  St.  James's  Palace,  after  an  illness  of  only  two 
days,  from  bronchitis.  Sir  Charles  was  the  second  son  of  Henry,  first 
Earl  of  Mulgrave,  by  Martha  Sophia,  daughter  of  Mr.  Christopher 
Thompson  Maling,  of  Herrington,  county  Durnam.  Sir  Charles  entered 
th«  Queen's  Household  in  1846,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  private 
secretary  to  the  Prince  Consort.  The  high  opinion  entertained  of  him 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  of  this  position  induced  his  Royal  i^gb-     j 
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nees  in  1849,  on  a  vaottnc^  occoringin  tlieappointmefnt  of  Keeper  of 
her  'iUjestfB  Priyy  Purse,  at  onoe  to  select  Sir  Charles  Phipps  to  fin 
it. 


On  18th  January,  (>enerfd  James  Froderiok  Lotb,  G.G.B.  and  B.H^ 
Colonel  of  the  43rd  Light  Infantry.  This  gallant  officer  entered  the 
Army  in  1804  as  an  Ensign  in  the  52nd  Light  Infantry ;  then  xtader- 
going  a  course  of  instruction  with  the  43rd  and  other  regiments  at 
Shomdiffe  Camp,  under  General  Sir  John  Moore,  under  whom,  in 
1837,  he  served  in  the  Expedition  to  Sweden;  also  in  Portugal  sod 
Spain ;  was  at  Corunna  when  Sir  John  Moore  was  killed.  Hie  served 
in  the  Peninsula  with  the  Light  Division  in  all  its  battles  and  affairs ; 
was  with  the  storming  party  at  the  seige  and  capture  of  Ciudsd 
Eodrigo;  served  in  Holknd  under  General  Lord  Lynedoch ;  waa  at  the 
attack  upon  Merxan,  and  the  bombardment  of  Antwerp;  served  in 
North  America  in  1814^  and  was  wounded  at  New  Orleans,  where 
he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him;  served  in  1815  the  Campaign 
in  Flanders ;  was  at  Waterloo  with  the  52nd  Begiment ;  was  sever^y 
wounded  (4  wounds).  He  afterwards  commanded  the  73rd  Begimeot 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar,  Nova  Scotia,  and  in  Canada,  where, 
during  the  rebellion  in  1838-39,  he  commanded  a  moveable  eolumn.  In 
1843  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Monmouthshire  and 
South  Wales  district;  in  1852  was  nominatod  Grovemor  of  Jersey; 
in  1856  was  placed  in  command  of  Shomcliff  Camp;  in  1857  was  made 
Inspector-General  of  In£uitrv,  which  he  retained  until  April.  1862,  He 
had  the  war  medal  with  four  cla^  for  Corunna,  Busaco^  Fuentes 
d'Onore  and  Ciudad  Bodrigo :  also  the  Waterloo  Medal,  and  the  Cross 
of  the  Hanoverian  Order,  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath.  In  1825, 
he  married  Mary^  daughter  of  J.  Heaveside^  Esq.,  of  Halifax,  Novs 
Scotia^  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 


General  Peter  Augustas  Lautoar,  C.B.,  K.H.,  Colonel  of  3rd  (King's  own) 
Hussars,  died  at  Bromley,  on  the  11th  Jaauary.    The  gallant  deceased  served 
in  the  Peninsula  with  the  lith  Dragoons  in  1811  and  1812  ;  he  attacked  with 
a  squadron  of  that  regiment,  on  the  26th  of  September.  1811,  near  £1  Bodca, 
a  Frenoli  cavalry  reffiment  which  had  captured  the  baggage  of  the  Light  Din- 
sion,  taking  several  prisoners,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  74th  K^ment 
and  five  companies  of  the  60th  Rifles  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.    General  Lautoar 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Padajoz,  battle  of  Salamanca,  affair  of  cavalry, 
near  the  Tormes,  on  the  following  day,  when  three  French  battalions  were 
taken,  affairs  of  Caliada.  Camins,  and  Fenta  da  Poso.    On  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1812,  whilst  in  command  of  a  squadron  of  the  11th  Dragoons,  he  attacked 
and  took  prisoners  a  company  of  French  artillery,  near  ValUdolid,  supporting 
the  enemy's  cavalry  during  the  time  the  British  Army  was  crossing  the  Douro; 
he  also  repulsed  ou  the  second  October,  1812,  at  Monasters,  in  m>nt  of  Bor- 
gos,  an  attack  of  the  enemy'spickets  and  advanced  guard,  making  one  offieer 
and  many  men  prisoners.    He  was  continually  on  outpost  duty,  and  almost 
daily  engaged  with  the  enemy's  skirmishers,  and  was  wounded  m  the  retreat 
from  Bnrgos  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell.    He  also  served  the  campaign  of  1815 
with  the  23rd  Light  Dragoons,  and  waa  present  in  the  actions  of  the  16tk 
and  17th  June,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Waterioo,  where  he  suooeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  Regiment  and  of  the  Brigade ;  and  was  present  also  at  the 
capture  of  Paris.    He  received  for  these  ser?ices  the  war  medal  witk  one  dasp 
for  Saiamanca,  the  Companionship  of  the  Bath,  and  the  Hanoveriaa  Or^. 
The  deceased's  commissions  bore  date  respectively  as  follows : — Comet,  March 
31,  1804;  Lieutenant,  July  4,  1805;  Captain,  May  8,  1806;  Major,  May 
20,  181.3;  Lieut.^lonel.  June  18,  1815;  Coloael.  JaA-  10,  18^7  ;  Majo^ 
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General,  Not.  9,  1846;  Lieut*General  Jane  30.  1854;  General,  March  9, 
1861 ;  and  Cobi^l  of  the  3rd  Hussars,  May  26,  1855. 

Lieutcnant-Qeneral  George  Edward  Gowan,  C.B.,  of  the  Royal  Artillery, 
died  19  th  Dec,,  at  Pen  Hill,  near  Bath,  aged  77.  He  entered  the  service, 
Apnl,  1806;  hecame  Gapt.  Jan.,  1816;  Major,  S&pi^  1829;  Lieut-CoL, 
July,  1835;  CoL,  July,  1846;  M^or-Gen.,  June,  1854;  and  Lient-Gen.. 
Sept..  1859.  Appointed  Col -Commandant  F.  Bri^de,  KJIX,  8rd  July, 
1845.  He  was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Jan.,  1806. 
Served  in  Java  in  1813-15.  Present  at  the  siege  and  bombardment  of  Hattras 
m  1817,  and  at  the  capture  of  eleven  other  forts.  Served  throughout  the 
Kahratta  war  of  1817-18.  Coraraanded  the  artillery  with  Col  Yanrcnen's 
foroe  a^nst  the  fortress  of  Took,  also  with  Brigadier  Ludlow's  field  force, 
on  particuhir  service  in  Malwah  and  Meywar  in  1819-20,  and  with  Brigadier 
Lnnley^s  force  in  operations  against  the  Bheel  tribes  towards  the  Mhye  river 
in  1824.  Commanded  the  whole  of  the  artillery  of  Sir  Hugh  Googh's  army 
daring  the  Gwalior  esmpaign  of  1843-44,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Maharajpore  (bronze  star  and  C.B.),  commanded  the  artillery  in  the  Sutlq 
eampaign  of  1845-46,  and  was  present  at  the  affair  of  Buddiwal  and  the  battle 
of  Sobnon  (medal  and  Aide-de*Camp  to  the  Queen). 

Lieutenant-Gcnfiral  Henij  John  Savage,  R.E.,  died  on  the  7th  Feb.  at  his 
residence  at  Jersey,  in  hu  7drd  year.  The  deceased  obtained  his  commission 
as  Second  Lieutenant  of  fijoyal  Engineers ;  in  September,  1809,  and  served 
in  tbe  PeninsBhi  from  Nov.  1813,  to  the  end  of  the  war,  including  the  invest- 
ment of  Bayonne  and  repulse  of  the  sortie.  Gen.  Savage  was  one  of  the  six 
Officers  of  Koyal  Engineers  who  served  in  the  Peninsula ;  the  surviving  Officers 
being  Gen.  Sir  John  Fox  Burgoyne,  G.C.B.,  Gen.  Sir  G.  Ellicombe,  K.C.B,. 
Gen.  Sir  Harry  D.  Jones,  G.C.B.,  Gen.  W.  Cuthbertward,  and  Gen.  Wiliam 
Redman  Ord.  By  his  death  a  vacancy  occurs  amon^  the  Colonel-Comman- 
dants of  the  Corps  of  Koyal  Enc^ineers-  His  commissions  bore  date  as  follows 
—Second  Lieut.,  3Cth  Sept.  1809 ;  First  Lieut.,  1st  May,  1811 ;  Capt,  1st 
Dec.  1815;  Brevet-Maj^  10th  Jan.  1837;  Lieut.-Col,  22nd  May,  1845. 
Col^  21st  March,  1854;  Maj-Gen.,  23rd  Nov.  1858 ;  and  Lieut.-Gen.,  3rd 
April  1862.  The  deceased  was  eldest  son  of  the  late  Maj.-Gen,  Sir  John 
Boscawen  Savage,  K.C.B.,  K.C.H. 

Lientent-General  John  Twiss,  on  retired  full  pi^,  Boyal  Engineers,  died  on 
Jan.  14,  at  9  Talbot  terrace,  Bayswafer  aged  08.  He  entered  the  service  Aug., 
1816,  became  Lieut.,  July,  1865;  Capt,,  Lept.,  1844;  Major,  Nov.  1854: 
Lieut-Col.,  Feb,,  1856 ;  CoL,  Nov.,  1856 !  Major-Gen.,  Jan..  1864 ;  and  Lieut- 
Gen.,  Jan.,  1864. 

Admiral  Williani  Webb,  on  the  Eetired  List,  died  at  Pan,  Sonth  of 
Frnnce,  on  the  22nd  January  aged  70.  He  entered  the  Navy,  January 
24th,  1807,  as  First-class  Volunteer  on  board  Protb^,  he  joined  Victory 
100,  bearing  the  flag  of  Sir  J  as.  Sanmarez  iu  the  Baltic,  whence,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  same  year  he  made  a  voyage  to  Lisbon.  He  next,  from 
January  1811  till  March  1812  served  off  Brest  in  the  Tonnant,  80 
Captain  Sir  John  Gore.  He  was  then  received  on  board  Nymphen,  38, 
and  was  actively  employed  on  the  coast  of  North  America  and  in  the 
West  Indies,  p!art  ot  the  time  in  the  capacity  of  Master's  Mate,  nntil 
nominated,  Nov.  22,  1814,  Acting-Lieutenant  on  the  latter  station,  of 
Magnificent,  74,  Captain  Willoughby  Thomas  Lake.  To  that  ship  he 
was  confirmed  March  29,  1815.  Being  paid  off  from  her  November, 
1815,  he  was  appointed  next— December  27,  in  the  same  year,  to  Myrmi- 
don, 20,  Gaptam  Bobert  Grambier,  in  the  Mediterranean,  whence  he  re- 
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turned  in  November  1818— Nov.  22,  1821,  to  Liffey,  50,  bearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Charles  Grant  in  the  East  Indies— and, 
January  6,  1824,  to  Jupiter,  60,  Captain  David  Dunn.  In  the  ship  last 
mentioned  he  proceeded  to  the  Halifax  Station,  where  he  was  made 
Commander  July  17, 1824,  into  Rifleman,  18,  and  Posted,  December  2, 
1826,  into  Jupiter,  bearing  the  flag  of  Bear- Admiral  W.  T.  Lake,  fle 
paid  Jupiter  off  in  August,  1827 ;  and  not  having  been  since  employed 
acceptea  the  retirement,  October  1,  1846,  became  Kear- Admiral  July  13 
1854;  Vice- Admiral,  November  7, 1860;  Admiral,  June  15, 1854. 


Major-General  John  Napper  Jackson,  Colonel  of  the  29tb  Foot,  died  at  St. 
Heliers,  Jersey,  on  the  25tn  Jan.,  aged  72.  His  commissions  were  as  follows : 
—Ensign,  July  1,  1805  ;  Lieut.,  Jan.  1,  1800 ;  Capt.,  Feb.  28,  1812  ;  Major, 
Jane  11,  1829  ;  Brevet  Lieut-Col.,  Nov.  23, 1841 ;  Lieut-Col.  and  Col,  June 
20th,  1854;  Major-Gen.,  Oct.  26,  1858;  Col.  99th  Foot,  June  8,  1863.  He 
se^'ved  in  the  reninsula  from  1810  to  the  end  of  the  war  in  1814,  including 
the  siege  of  Cadiz,  L  nes  at  Torres  Yedras,  Massena's  retreat  from  Portugal, 
actions  and  affairs  at  Pombal,  Redinha,  Leira,  Condeixa,  Fleur-de-Lis,  Guarda, 
Foz  d'Arouce,  and  Sabugal;  battle  of  Fuentes  d'Onor,  3rd  and  5  th  May,  siege 
of  Badajoz  in  June  and  July,  1811,  actions  at  £1  Boden  and  Guinaldo,  siege 
and  storm  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  third  sies^e  of  Badajoz  and  sUfim  of  the  castle  bj 
escalade,  6th  April,  1812 ;  battle  of  Salamanca,  capture  of  Madrid,  the  Retiio, 
and  Fort  la  China,  and  in  command  of  an  escort  ot  the  third  division  in  charge 
of  the  garrison  of  Fort  la  China  en  route  to  Cindad  Rodrigo.  Retreat  to 
Portugiu,  Oct.  and  Nov.,  1812,  battles  of  Vittoria.  Pyrenees,  Nivelle,  Ni?e, 
andOrthes ;  actions  at  Vic  Bigorre  and  Tarbes,  battle  of  Toulouse,  and  all  the 
varions  minor  affairs  during  that  period.  He  has  received  the  war  medal  with 
ten  cUsps. 

Vice- Admiral  William  Allan  Herringham  (C  D  E  list)  died  at  his 
residence,  27  Porchester  Square,  on  the  27th  December,  aged  75.  The 
gallant  Admiitd  entered  the  Navy  in  November,  1803,  and  after  serving 
off  Dnngeness  and  Boulogne  fought  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  while  in  the  Colossus,  74,  and  was  jetted.  He  next 
visited  successively  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  St.  Helena,  Africa,  Ja- 
maica, the  Mediterranean,  and  Channel  stations.  He  was  promoted 
to  Lieut.,  Nov.  2,  1810,  and  in  that  capacity  again  served  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  on  the  North  Sea  station,  and  was  Lieut,  of  the 
Java,  46,  when  captured  by  the  United  States  frigate  Constitution 
in  1812,  and  was  again  gazetted.  He  next  served  for  four  years  on  the 
Irish,  West  India,  and  Channel  Stations,  and  was  advanced  to  Com- 
mander, Jan.  16,  1818.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Talavera  and 
the  Forte,  and  in  the  latter  vessel  served  on  the  North  America  and 
West  India  station  until  paid  off.  He  was  advanced  to  post  rank,  Jan. 
10,  1837;  became  Retired  Rear- Admiral,  May  14,  1857,;  and  Vioe- 
Admiral;  Nov.  14,  1863. 


Commander  William  Gt)uld,  R.N.,  died  at  Peckham,  on  11th  January 
aged  75.  He  entered  the  Navy  March  31,  1805,  as  First-class  Volun- 
teer, on  board  Endymion,  40.  Captains  Honourable  Charles  Pa|j:et  and 
Edward  Durnford  fcng,  from  which  frigate,  after  assisting  at  the  siege 
and  evacuation  of  the  strong  fortress  of  Gaeta,  he  removed,  in  August 
1806,  to  Seahorse,  38,  Captain  John  Stewart  Joining  soon  afterwards 
Liberty,  14^  Lieutenant-Commander  John  Codd,  he  proceeded  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  he  served  at  the  capture  of  Marie-galante  in  March 
1808,  and  commanded  one  of  the  boats  of  a  Squadron  in  an  unsuccessfbl 
attempt  to  cut  out  a  French  corvette  moored  to  the  shore  at  St.  Pierre's, 
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Martinique.  After  contribating  in  Neptnne,  98,  to  the  redaction  of  the 
latter  island,  he  rejoined  Lieutenant  Codd  in  Liberty,  and  afterwards 
served  with  him  in  Espiegle,  18,  on  the  Plymouth  Station,  until  trans- 
ferred, in  January  1811,  to  Foxhound,  Cantain  John  Parish,  also  em- 
ployed at  Home  duty.  From  December  1814  until  February  11,  1816, 
ne  appears  to  have  been  confined  as  a  patient  to  Haslar  Hospital.  He 
was  promoted  on  the  latter  date  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  and,  on 
November  25,  1834,  was  appointed  to  the  Coast  Guard.  He  left  that 
Service  in  the  early  part  of  IS36,  but  was  employed  in  it  firom  Novem- 
ber 21,  1839,  until  promoted  to  Commander  on  the  Betired  List  Octo- 
ber 1,  1860.  Commander  Could  served  at  SiJisbury  as  a  Special  Con- 
stable during  the  riots  of  1830,  and  was  strongly  recommended  to 
Government  for  the  active  part  he  took  in  their  suppression. 

Captain  Henry  Wedderbum  Johnstone  (HIE  list)  died  at  Salis- 
bury on  the  30th  December.  He  entered  the  Navy  on  the  20th  of 
Jnne,  1824,  passed  his  examination  in  1830,  obtained  his  first  commis- 
sion on  the  18th  of  August,  1831,  and  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  the  Donegal,  78,  and  Britannia,  120,  flag-ship  of  Sir  Pulteney 
Malcolm,  in  the  Mediterranean;  1834  to  the  Endymion,  50;  and 
returned  home  from  Lisbon  and  was  paid  off  in  1836;  3()th  of  Jan., 
1837,  to  the  Excellent,  gunnery  ship,  at  Portsmouth:  7th  of  Dec., 
as  Senior  Lieutenant  to  the  Bacehorse,  fitting  for  tbe  North  America 
and  West  India  station,  where  he  was  superseded  a  few  months 
afterwards ;  and,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1841,  in  a  similar  capacity, 
to  the  Ardent,  at  Chatham,  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Commander  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1841,  but  has  not  been  since 
afloat. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Blamire,  99th  Foot,  died  at  Solferino, 
Natal,  on  the  24th  Nov.  last  His  commissions  were  dated  as  follows : 
— Ensiffn.  26th  July,  1837 ;  Lieut.,  16th  July,  1841 ;  Capt.,  22nd  Feb., 
1850;  Major,  14th  Feb.,  1860;  Lieut-CoL,  24th  Oct.,  1865 

'   Lieutenant-Colonel  Bobert  Boteler,  formerly  of  the  Boyal  Engineers, 
died  24th  Jan.  at  Llandough  Castle  Glamorganshire,  aged  64. 

Commander  John  White,  died  recently,  aged  80.  He  entered  the 
Navy  as  an  able  seaman  in  May,  1800,  on  boera  the  Superb,  74,  and  bore 
a  warm  part  in  Sir  James  Saumarez's  action  with  the  Franco-Spanish 
squadron  in  the  Gut  of  Gibraltar,  July  12,  1801 ;  accompanied  Lord 
I^lson  to  the  West  Indies  in  1805,  in  pursuit  of  the  combined  fleets ; 
and  fought  under  tbe  flag  of  Sir  Thomas  Duckworth  in  the  action  off 
San  Dominffo,  February  6, 1806.  He  afterwards  served  in  the  Hibemia 
120,  and  Yille  de  Paris,  110,  flag-ships  of  Lords  St.  Vincent  and  Gardner, 
and  was  promoted  to  Lieutenant,  Sept.  12,  1807.  He  assisted  at  the 
reduction  of  the  Dutch  Spice  Islands  1810  and  1811 ;  and  was  after- 
wards employed  on  the  West  India,  America,  and  home  stations,  and 
in  'the  Channel.  In  1821  he  obtained  command  of  the  Hind,  revenue 
cruiser,  and  in  July  1826,  of  the  Cynthia  packet  on  the  Falmouth  sta- 
tion. He  accepted  the  retirement  with  the  Bank  of  Commander,  April 
15^  1844;  and  obtained  the  pay  of  8s.  6d.  a  day  Sept  23, 1856. 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  EOTAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION. 

(Corrected  to  26/A  February.) 
With  the  Date*  of  Commistion  of  the  officer*  tw  Command, 


Abookir,  86,  le,  Sir  y.  L.  McClintock,    18H 

Jamaica 
Achilles,  26  »c.,  Capt  E.  W.  Vansittart,  1856, 

Channel  SquaikcNi 
Acorn,  Hosp.  Ship,  Mast.-Com.  D.  H.  Speei, 

1856,  Shanghai 
Active,  20,  Training  Ship,  for  Naval  Keaenre, 

Com.  B.  S.  de  R  Hall,  1861.  Sunderland 
Adder,   at.  ves.,    Second    Master  W.   Blakey, 

(acting)  Chatham 
Adventure,  S,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt.  C.  L.  Waddi- 

love,  1863,  China 
Advice,  St.  ves.,  Second  Master  Com.  M.  C.  Ray- 
mond* 1849,  Queenstown 
Alberta,  1  pad^  Staff  Com.  Weh^,  186S,  special 

service 
Albacore,  1,  Capt.  W.  J.  Pullen,  1866,  Bermuda 
Alert,  17,  sc.  Lorn.  A.  J.  Innes,  1861,  Pacific 
Algerine,  3,  Lieut. -Com.  Tucker,  1856,  China 
Arethusa,  36,  sc.,  Captain  Macdonald,  Sheemess. 
Argus,  6,  steam  ves.  Com.  H.  L.  Bound,  1862, 

China 
Asia,    Bear   Admiral    George  Elliot,   Capt.  H. 

Caldwell.  C.B.,  1853.  Guard  Ship  of  Beserve, 

Poitsmoutfa 
Assurance,  4,   sc..   Com.    H.  B.  Woollcombe, 

1860,  Mediterranean 

Aurora,  36,  sc.  Capt.  A.  F.  R.  De  Horsey,  1857. 

North.  America  and  West  Indies 
Banterer,   2,  sc.,    Lieut-Commaodcr    Tonkin, 

China 
BaiTosa,    SI,,  sc.    Captain   H.    Boys,    1868, 

China 
Banterer,   sc.,  8,  Lieut.-Com.  Tomldns.  1865* 

China 
Basilisk,   6,  Captain  W.  N.  W.  Hcwett,  V.C. 

Sheemess,  1862. 
Black    Eagle,    2,   pad,    Staif-Com.    Whillier, 

1863,  Portsmouth 
Black  Prince,  41,  sc.  Capt.   Lord  F.  H.  Kerr. 

(18d2)  Channel  Squadron 
Botcawen,   20,    Com.  MacLeod  B.  Cockcraft, 

1865.  Training  Ship,  Southampton 
Bouncer,  2.   sc.  gunlxHit,  lieut.-Com.  F.  W. 

Lewis,  1664,  China 
Brilliant,  16,  Com.  J.  E.  Bickford,  1860,  Naval 

Reser^'e  Drill  Sliip,  Dundee 
Brisk,  16,  Capt.  W.  C.  Hope,  1861,  Australia 
Bristol,  89,  Commodore.  G.  T.  P.  Hornby,  Capt. 

Leverson  £.  Somerset.  1862,  W.  C.  Africa. 
Britannia,    8,    Cadet   Training  Ship,    Captain 

R.  A.  PoweU,  C.B.,   1855.  Dartmouth 
Busiard,   2,   sc   gunboat,   Lieut.-CMn.  Adamt 

1855,  China 
Buzzard.   4,   st.    ves„   Com.    C.    G.  Lmdsay, 

1861,  Nortib  America  and  West  Indies 
Cadmus,  21,   sc.   Cap.  A*    €.  Gordon,   1858, 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies 
Caledonia,  31,  Capt.  the  Hon.  P.  A.  C.  Foley, 

1860.  FUig  of  Rear  Ad.  Yelverton,  Mediter- 
ranean 
Cambridge,  gunnery  Ship,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  Ewart, 

1855,  Devonpoft. 
Camelcon,  17,  sc.  Com.T.  M.  Jones,  1859,  ordered 

home 
Canopns,    Naval  Barrack,  Capt.  T.  H.  Mason, 

(1849)  Devonport 
Caradoc,  paddle,  2.  Lieut.-Com.  E.  H  Wilkinson, 

1856,  Mediterranean 
Castor,  32,  Com.  C.   K.  Jackson,  1854,    Nava 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Shields 


Clio,  32,  ic.,  Capt   N.  E.  B.  Timiov,  18Sr 

Pacific 
Cockatrice,  2,  sc.  Lieut.  Com.  B.  M.  Gillson 

(1855),  Mediterranean 
Cockchafer,  2,  sc  gunboat^  Lieut-Corn.  Hovaid 

Kerr,  1857,  China 
Columbine,  4,  sc.  Com.  T.  Le  H.  Ward«  1861 

Pacific 
Coquette,  4,  sc,  CoBunander  A.  G.  &.  Boe,  IMS, 

China 
Cormorant,  4,  so.  Com.  6.  D.  Broad,  lew,  China 
Cordeha,  11,  sc.  Cool  De  Wahl,  1860,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Coromandel,   5,  si.    ves.,  Lieut.  Com.  B.  A. 

Denny,  1868,  China 
Constance,  39,  sc.  Captain  E.  K.  Barnard,  special 

service 
Cossack,   20,  sc.  Capt.  B.  D.  White,   1856, 

Mediterrranean 
Cumberland,  24,  Capt  G.  G.  Randolph,  receiv- 
ing ship,  Sheemess 
Curacoa,    23,   Commodore  Sir    W.    Wisemaa, 

Bart,  C.B ,  Australia 
Cygnet,  6,  sc.  Com.  G.  R.  MiaU,  1862.  Nortii 

America  and  West  Indies 
Diedalus,    16,  Com.    J.  T.  M  KichoU,  186^ 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  ship,  Bristol 
Dasher,  2,  st.  ves.,  Com.  G.  J.  Malcohn,  18S9, 

Channel  Islands 
DaonUess,  31,  sc.  Capt  £.  P.  Von  Dooop.  IW» 

Coast  Guard,  River  Humber 
Dee,  1,  St.  Store  Ship.  Mas.-Com.  G.  Baynmiid' 

1858,  particular  service 
Defence,  16,  sc  Capt  A.  Phillimore,  1856,  Chan- 
nel Squadron 
Devastation,  6,  st.  ves.,  Com.  W.   K.  Jdhffe, 

1856,  Pacific 
Donegal,   81,  sc,  Capt  J.  A.  Payntcr,  1854, 

Liverpool 
Doris,    30.  sc.  Captain   Charles  Vesey,  I860, 

Plymouth 
DoCerel,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Uent  Cam.  R.  Elliot, 

1854,  SJii.  Coast  of  America 
Dromedary,  sc.  store-ship,  Mast-Com.  Allard, 

(1861),  p<irticular  service 
Duke  of  Wellington.  49.  Barrack  Slup,  Capt 

J.  Seccombe,  1859,  Portsmouth 
Duncan,  81,  sc,   Vice-Adm.   Sir  James   Hope, 
K.C  B  .  Capt.  R.  Gibson,  1868,  N.  America 
and  West  Indies 
Eagle    50,   Commander  W.   £,  Fisher,  1866, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Liverpool 
Eclipse,   4,  sc.  Com.  £.   &.  Fremantle,   1861, 

Australia 
Egmont,  receiving  ship,  Capt  H.  F.  W.  Ingraa, 

186:^,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Elfln,   pad,    Mas.-Com.    A«    B«lli»t<iB.   18SS, 

Portsmouth 
Enchantress.    1,  st.  Admiralty  Yacht,    Staff- 
Corn.  J.  £.  PetlOT,  1868,  particoiar  sarviet 
Enterprise,  4,  sc.  Com.  C.  J.  Ro«riey.  1861, 

Mediterranean 
Esk,  21,  sc,  Capt.  J.  P.  Luce.  1858,  Australia 
Espoir.   5,   sc.  Com.  M.   L.  S    Peile,   1862, 

W.  C,  of  Africa 
Excellent,   gunnerv   ship,    Capt   A.  C.    Keyi 

C.B.,  1850,  Portsmouth 
Fairy,  sc  yacht,  tender  to  Victoria  and  Albert 
Staff-Com.  D.N. Welch,  1868,  Portsmouth 
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PhkoB,  17,  K.  Com.   G.  H.  Fizkin,    (1869,) 

Autnlia. 
f^Toarite,  10,  ic,  Captein  V.  H.  Short,  1858, 

SbeenieM 
Ikwn,  ic^.  17,  Ctptoin  Hon,  W.  C.  Tilbot,  1880, 

N.  Aoierica  and  West  Indies 
"Femt,    8,    Training    Brig.    Lieiit.-Coin.    B. 

MuMd,  1853,  Sonthamplon 
Rreoueen,  st  res..  Staff  Com.  ¥.  W.  Faol,  1888, 

Portsmouth 
Vlagard,  48,  Commodore.   H.    Donlop,  C.B., 

Woolwich 
Hamer,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  A.  £at<m, 

1857.  China 
Formidable,   S8.  Vice  Admiral  Sir  C.  Talbot, 
K.C3.,  Capt.  John  Fulford,  1^48.  Sheemess 
Forvard,  S,  sc  Lieut.  Coul  H.  W.  Fox,  18M, 

Fadfic 
Fox,    S,  sc  store-ship,    Staff- Coou  Moriartj, 

particular  senice 
Frederick  Williani,'74,  sc.  Cap.  John  J.  Kennedy 

C.B.,  1856,  Coast  Guard,  Ooeenstown 
Ganrau  training  ship.  Cool  F.  U.  Stevens,  18M, 

Faunouth 
Gannet,  1 1  Capt.  W.  Chimmo,  1854,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies 
Gibraltar.  81,  sc  Capt  K.  Goote,  1854,  Medi- 
terranean 
Gladiator,  6,  st.  tcs.,  Capt  ApUn,  1801,  Devonport 
Gleaner,  gunboat,  Lieut.  F.  Hardy,  Brazils 
Grasahopper,  S,   sc.  gunboat,   Lt.  Com.  G.  D. 

Morant,  1857,  China 
Greyhound,    17,   Captain   C    Stirling,    186S, 

Devonport 
Bandy,  1,  st.  res.,  Sub.-Lieut.  Jones   (acting) 

Coast  of  Africa 
Hardy,  3,  sc  gunbt,  Lieut.  Com.  Morice,  1869, 

China 
Harpv,  pad.,.  1,  Lieut-Com.  Howorth,   1866, 

Greenwich 
Hastings,  6C.  sc  Eear-Ad.  Charles  Frederick, 
K.C.B.,  Capt.  J.  Corbett,  1857,  Queenstown 
Hmvock,  9.SC.  gunbt,  Lieut.  F.  J£.  Luard,  1866 

China 
Haughty.  3,  sc  gunboat,  Lieut-Corn.  Mainwar- 

mg,  China 
Hector,  84,  sc,  Capt  Preedy,  CBn  1865,  Channel 

Squadron 
Helicon,    Commander  Morgan    Singer,   1882, 

Portsmouth 
Hcsper.  4,  sc.   store  ship,  Staff-Com.  Thain, 

1863,  China 
Hibemia,  rec.  ihip.  Rear  Adm.    H.    Kellett, 

Com.  6.  L.  Korcock,  1869,  Malta 
Highflyer.  SO  sc.  Cap.  M.  S.  Pasley,  1860, 

Mozambique 
Hydra.  I,  st  ves.,  Com.  A.  L.  Mansell,  1866, 

Mediterranean  (survey) 
Implacable.  24.  Com.  £.  L.  H.  Bay,  1860,  Train- 
ing Ship,  Devonport 
Impregnable.  78,  Capt  F.  S.  Tremlett  a868) 

Training  Ship,  Devonport 
Indus,  Hear  Admiral  T.  M.  C.  Symonds.  C.B.. 
Capt  W.  Edmonstone,  C.B.,  1868,  Devonport 
Industnr,  2,  sc   store  ship.    Mast.    Com.  K. 

C.  T.  Youel,  1860,  particukr  service 
Insolent,  3,  Lieut.-Com.  Nicholas,  China 
Investigator,    2,    st.  ves.   Sob.-Lieut.  Duthy, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Irresistible   24,   sc,  Capt  J.  Borlase,   1854, 

Coast  Guard,  Southampton. 
Isis,  2,  Store  Depot,  Mast-Com.  Loney,  1860, 

Sierra  Leone 
Jaekall,  4,  st  ves.,  IJeut.-Com.  H.  M.  N.  Dyer. 

1855,  Scotch  Fisheries. 
-Janus,  1,  Lient.-Coui.  Powyi,  1864,  China 
Jaseur,  6,  sc.  Com.  W.  J.  H.  Grubbe  (1861) 

Ccnst  of  Africa 
Kestrel,  1,  sc.  Lieut.-Com.  Grant  1867,  China 
Landrail,  6.  sc.  Com.  H.  L.  Maitland,   West 
Coast  or  Africa 


Leander,  89,  sc  Connodors  Mieliael  de  Courcy , 

1852,  Padflc 
lizard,  1,  st  ves.  lieut-Com.     Telfer,  1854, 

Coast  of  ScotUnd 
Lee,  6,  sc.  Lieut  Com.  — -^  I860,  tender 

to  Rattlesnake,  Coast  of  Africa 
Leopard,  18,  st  vessel,  Capt  C.  T.  Leckie,  1868, 

China 
Leren,  8,  screw  gun  vessel,  Lt.  Com.  -H.  P. 

Knevitt  (1855)  China 
Lightning,  S,  st  ves,,   Capt.  E.  J.   Bedford, 

surrey.  Coait  of  Scotland 
lily,  4,   sc.  Com.  A.  C.    F.  Heneage,  1857, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Linnet,  2,  sc  Lieut.-Com.  A.  Salwey,  Brazils 
Liverpool,  36,  sc,  Capt   R.   Lambert    1855 

Mediterranean 
Lion,  60,  sc.  Captehi  J.  M.  Hayes,  C.  B.,  1866 

Coast  Guard.  Greenock 
Lord  Clyde,  24,  sc.  Captain  B.  Dew,  C.B.,  1858 

Plymouth 
Lvra,9.  sc.,Com.  B.  A.  Parr,  1861,  C.  of  Africa 
Mntnder,  10,  Capt.  J.  G.  Bickford,  (1860)  Ascen- 
sion 
Makcca,  17.  Capt.  R.  B.  Oldfield,  1862,  Ports- 

mouth 
Manilla,  sc  Mast  Com.  B.  Stuart,  1864,  China 
Martin,    12,  Training  Brig,  Lieut-Com.  Hon. 

J.  ntzMaurice,  Portsmouth 
Medusa,  2,  st  ves.  Mas.-Com.  Potter,    1851. 

Sheemess 
Megsra,  6,  Capt  M.  B.  Dunn,  store  service, 

1862 
Mutint ,  17,  sc  Com.  W.  H.  Blake,  Fadfic 
Kaiad,  6,  store  ihip.  Mas.  Com.  G.  Reid,  1860, 

CaUao 
Karciasns,  36.  sc.  Rear  Adm.  C.  B.  Elliott,  Capt. 

Colin  A.  Campbell,  Brazils 
Kereus,  6,  itore  depot   Staff  Com.  C.  R.  P. 

Forbes.  1863,  Yaiparaiso 
Niger.  IS,  Captain  J.  Bruce.  1862,  West  Indies 
Nimble,  6.  Com.  A.  J.  Chatfield,  1862,  North 

America 
OcUvia,  Capt.  C.  F.  HiUyar.  F^t  Indies 
Oberon,  8,  st.  ves.,  Edmund  H.  Veruey,  1868, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
Orontes,  2,  sc,  troop  ship,  Capt  H.  W.  Hire, 

1862,  troop  service 
Osborne,  st.  yacht^  Com.  John  D'Arcy,  1863, 

particular  service 
Osprey,  sc,  4,  Com.  W.  Menzies,  1862,  China 
Pandora,   6,   sc.    Com.  Edward  Stubbs,  1868, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Pantaloon.    11,   sc  Com.    F.    Purvis,  (1860), 

Bombay 
Pelican,  17,  sc.  Com.  R.  Cator,1857,  Mediter- 
ranean. 
Pebrus,  21,  sc.   Capt.  W.  H.  HaswcU,   1858, 

China 
Pembroke,  26,  so.  Commodore  A.  P.  Ryder.  1848, 

Capt  J.  0.  Johnson,    1866.  Haniirh 
Penguin.   5,   sc,    (tender  to    Princess  Royal) 

Lieut-Com.  E.  8.  J.  Garforth,  1867,  East 

Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Perseus,  17.  sc.  Com.  C.  £.  Stevens,  I860,  China 
Phoebe,  86.  Capt.  W    R.  RoUand,  1857,  Medi- 
terranean 
Pigmv,  8.  St.  V.  Master   Com.   Fetch,   1861 

Portsmouth. 
Porcupine,  8,  st  ves.  Staff-Com.  Calrer,  1868» 

iKjwns  (survey) 
President  16.  Com.  W.  Mould,  1866,  Naval  Re- 
serve Drill  Ship,  London. 
Prince  Albert,  4,  sc.  Captain  Arthur  Wilms- 

hurst  1861.  Woolwich. 
Prince  Consort  31,  sc  ,  Capt  G.  0.  Willes,  C  B. 

1866,  Channel  Squadron 
Princess  Alice.  1,  it.  ves.  Mast.-Com.  Parker, 

855,  Devonport 
Princess  Charlotte,  12,  Captain  M.  8.  NoUoth, 
1866.  Receiving  Ship,  Hong  Kong 
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PriwMM  Boyd»  7S.  m.  BMr-Adm.  O.    8t  T. 

KiiiK,afi.,Capt.  W.Q  Joiiflt,  18«l,  China 
PBycbe,  B,  it  vewel,  Lie«t.-Com..BUuio,|18K 

MediterraneaD 
Pykdes,  21,  sc.  Onit.  A  W.  A.  Hood^lNottli 

America  and  West  Indies 
Baeer.  ic,   11,  Coat.  L.  Brine,  186^  MedMer- 

ninean 
Baeoon,  M»  te.  Capt.  Coomt  Oleit^en*  0^9^ 

Channel 
Banger,  5,  ac.  Con.  C.  G.  Helton,  1881,  Ooait 

of  Africa 
Banid,  11.  ec.  Com.  C.  T.  Jago  (1860)  E.  Indiei 
RaUler,  17,  ac.  Com.  J.  W.  Webb,  18M,  China 
Beeearch,    4.  ic.  Com.  B.  A.  £.  Scott,  1848, 

Portamontti 
Beaistance,  16,  sc.  Capt.  W.  C.  Chamberlain, 

1856,  Medfterranean 
Berenge,  73.  Capt.  ft.  Le  6.  Bowyear,  1868, 

Devonport 
Bifleman,  8,  8C,  Com.  J.  Ward,  1868,  China 

Seas  (sorvey) 
Boeario,  11,  tn.,  Com.  L.  H.  Yeratarme,  1890, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Boyal  Adelaide,    38,  Adml.    Sir  C.   H.  Pra- 

mantle,  K.C.B.  Capt.  F.  B.  P.  Seymoor,  C.B. 

1864,  Deronport 
Royalist,  11,  se.  Com.  the  Hon.  M.  Nelaon, 

1858  N.  America  and  West  Indtea 
Boval  George,   78,  sc.    Capt.  Thomas  lifllsB, 

1862,  Coastniard  Kingstown,  Dublin. 
Boyal  Oak.  86,  te.  Capt.  V.  A  CampbeU,  1864, 

Mediterranean 
Boyal  Sorendgn,  6,  sc,  Capt.  F.  A  Herbert, 

1884,  Portsmouth 
Salamander,   6,   st.  ves.,  Com.  G.   8.  Nares, 

18^,  Australia  (survey) 
Sahimis,    1.    st.    res..    Com.   F.    G.    Suttie, 

ItMS,  Portsmouth 
Saturn,  Captain  W.  Loring,  C.B.,  1848,  Pembroke 
Scout,  £1,  Capt.  J.  A.  P.  Price,  1860,  Pacific 
Serpent,   4,  Commodore  C.  J.  Bullock,   1861, 

China 
ScyUa,  21,  ic  Capt.  B.  W.  Courtanay,   1859, 

China. 
Sealark,  8,  Training   Brig,  Lieut-Com    J.  N. 

Uroks,  1886.  Devonport 
Seringapatam,  Receiving  Shin,  Capt  J.  H  Cock- 

bum,  1860,  Ciipe  of  Good  Hope 
Severn,  35,  sc.  Commodors  F.  B.  Moalr^or, 

E.  Indies 
Sharpshooter.  0,  sc.,  U&ti.^Coa,  the  Hon.  B. 

Hare.  1867,  Brazil 
Shearwater,  11,  ic  Com.  B.  G.  Douglas,  1680, 

Pacific 
Bfanoom,  4,    troopship.  Captain    Thomat  B. 

Lethbridge.  1843. 
Skyhu-k,  S,  Lreut.-Com.  Swinton,  1866,  Gibraltar 
Slaney,    3,   sc.   gunboat,   lieut-Com.    Keats, 

1868,  China 
Snipe,  5,  sc.  Com.  H.  A  TroUope,  1868,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Sparrow,  5,  so.  Com.  P.  Blakislon,  1861  Coast 

of  Afiica. 
Sparrowhawk,  4,  Com.  E.  A.  Poroher,  Paeiflc 
Speedwell,  6,   sc.  Com.  J.  £.  Erskme  1882, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Speedv,  2,  gunboat,  Mas.-Com.  C.  Bursey,  1881, 

Channel  Islands 
Sphinx,  6,  Capt.  R.  Y.  Hamilton,  1862,   Noifli 

America  and  West  Indies 
Spider,  3,  sc.  gunboa^  lieut  Com .  Kannedy 

S.£.  Coastof  America 
Spiteftd,  6,  paddle,  Com.  A  D.  W.  Fletdiet, 

1866,  for  Brazil 
Sprightly,  St.  ves.,  Mast-Gom.  G.  AUm,  (acting) 

rortsmouth 


[Mabcs 

BqifrreL  8.  IVaiafeig  Biig,  UaaL-Cmk,  T.  K. 

Hudson,  1867,  Devonport 
St  Gaoife,   84,  sc.    Ca^    K.  B  Bice   18K, 

Coast  Guard,  Portland 
Straaoh,  8,  sc,  Iieat.-CoB.  Dnnk^,    ISM, 

China 
Star,  ac.  4^  Com.  W.  £.  Gocdsa,  1S8I,  Sheer. 

•t.  Yincwt,  36,  Training    Ship,   Com.  B.  J. 

Grcville,  1860,  PorUmouth 
Stswiy,  6,  sc.  Com.  T.  T.  BvUoek  1S6U  Morib 

ijnerica  and  West  Indies 
atnmiboh,  (Lst  ves^Gom.  A  Philipa,  1800,  6X 

Coast  of  America  ordered  hmne 
8«p9>ly,  3  sc.  store  ship.  Staff  Com.  C  fiawdsi, 

1864.  Woolwich^ 
Surprise,  4,  sc.  Coaa.  G.  Tryosk,  1S60,   Uefi- 

terranean 
Sutlej,  85,  sCn  Bear-AimL  Hon.  J.  Denman. 

Captain  T.  P.  Coode,  1862,  Pacific 
Swallow,  0,  sc.,  Mast.  Com.   £.  Wilda,  1888, 

China  and  Japan  (survey) 
nanar,  2,  sc  troop  ship,  Capt.  F.  H.  8»iih^, 

I860,  troop  service 
Terrible.  21,  C^t.  G.  J.  Napier,  1S66,  ¥mU- 

mouth 
Tenor,  16,  sc.  O^t  J.  F.  B.  Waiuwright»  1868, 

Bermuda 
Tepaic  31,  Captain  W*  MaatMue  DowaU,  OB., 

1868,  Pac&c 
forofa.  5,  sc.  Cap.  6.  DouglsB,  Wast  Gom4  of 

Africa 
TfttAilgar,   70,    sc    Okpt.   G.  Hansock,   1866, 

Coast  Guard,  Queen^s  Ferry,  N.B. 
Tribune,    33,   sc  Capt.   Lord  Gilford,    lS8f, 

ordered  home 
Trincomalee,   16,  Com.  W.  J.  PoUard.   18K 

Naval  Reserve  drill  Shin,  Hartlepool 
Trfaicnlo,    3.    sc,  Lieut-Com.  Crsafh,    1888, 

Channel  Squadron 
Triton,  sc,  8,  Lieut4:kim.  B.  H.  Napiar,  1817, 

Brasils 
Tyrian,  1.  LieaUH.  F.  Hovenden,  1B56,  lUditcr- 

ranean 
Ufgent,  4,  ac  triop  Mp,  Oqit.  S.  H.  Haadaf- 

son,  1863,  Portsmouth 
Yalorons,  16,  st.  ves.,  Capt  C.  C.  Focvyth,  1857, 

Cape  of  (rood  Hope 
Yietoria  and  Albert  steam  jmoht  Capt.  H.6  Ji. 

Prince  Leiningen,  K.C  B.  (1880,)  Partaatouth 
Yietory,   13.    Admiral    Sir  Michael    Seymmr, 

G.C.B.  Captain  Francis  Scott  C3.*  (1848) 

Portsmouth 
Yietoria,   103,   sc,   Tice  Adm.  Boheit  Smart, 

RH.,   Captam    P.  G.  QaodMongh,  1868, 

Mediterranean. 
Yigilant  4,  sc.  Com.  W.  H.  J.  Byrom,  ISBf , 

East  Indies  and  Capa  of  Good  Hom 
Yiadictive,  2,  store  ship,  Maa.-Catt.  Wise,  1068, 

Fernando  Po 
Yhnd,S,  St.  V.  Staff  Com.  T.  W.  Sidlivuu  106S, 

Woolwich 
Wasp,  18,   sc  Capt  Norvaa  B.  BadingfinM, 

1663,  Mosambiiiua 


Weasel,  1,  so.  gmboat  lient  Coin.FMd.P. 

Doughty,  1066,  China 
WeUesley,   17,  Captain  W.  H.  Stewart  C3 


1854,  Chathma 
Wildfire,    st.  ves.,   Mast-Cam.  G.  Brockmaa* 

1864,  Shtemeas 
Winchester,  13,  Drill  Ship  for  Naval  Beserve, 

Com.  W.  C.  Chapman.  Abeideen 
Wizard,  1,  lieut.  Com.  Dawson,  Coastof  Syria 
Wolverine,  21,  sc,  Cnt  T.  Cochran,  1867, 

North  America  and  Wast  ladies 
Wyvera,  4,  Capt  H.  T.  Bargoyne,  1861,  Porta- 

moath 
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STATIONS  OF  THE  BEITISH  ARMY. 

{C^rrtcttd  up  to  2644  February,  1866,  inclusive,) 
Wlieretwo  pkota  are  mentioMd,  ilw  lMt«Amed  U  that  it  which  the  DepotU  tatkmed. 


Itt  UN  Oaards— WIndMv 

2ad  Uo.— Regent**  Farlc 

Eoyal  Hont  OutrcU^aydAFMk 

1st  Dragooa  Ouimla-^MMlr«a«  C«ol«r¥wi7 

Sod  do.~B«B0Bl.  C««ierbH?y 

$rd  do.— B«mUf »     ditto 

4th  do.-Cork 

ftth  do.— Dublin 

6th  do.—  Dublin 

7th  do.— Bengal,  Caotaabory 

lat  Diagoona — Bctghton 

2nd  do.— Neacbrkige 

8rd  Haaaan— ▲IdMabal 

4th  do.— Edinburgh 

ftth  Lancera— Bengal,  Canterbury 

6th  Dragoon* — Bombay,     ditto 

7th  Houara— Bengal,       ditto 

8th  do.— Aidershot 

9th  Lancera — Dundalk 

10th  Uaasara— Dublin 

lUh  Hnaaars— York 

13th  Lancers— Cahlr 

ISth  Hnsaars — Norwich 

14th  do.— Hounslow 

I5th  Hnssara— Sheffield 

16th  Lancers— Madraa  Canterbary 

17th  do.— Colchester 

18th  Hnssara— ICadraa,  Caolarhvry 

19th  do.— Bengal,  dklo 

SOtb  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

31st  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

MlUUry  Train— Woolwich,  Tsooft  t,  4.  ft,  10, 

11,  12.  81,  28. 
Do. — Portsmouth,  & 
Do.— Dublin,  6  and  8 
Do.— New  Zealand,  18,  14. 15.  and  16 
Do.— Aidershot,  7, 17, 18, 19,  20,  22  and  24 
Do.— C  urragh  1  and  8 

Grenadier  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Wellington  Bks. 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Windsor 
Do.  (3rd  bauj—St.  6eorge*a  Barracks 
Coldstream  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Dublin 
Do  (2nd  bat.)— Tower 

ScoU  Fus.  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Wellington  Bks. 
Do.  (2nd  bat)— ShomcUffe 
1st  Foot(lst)— Madras,  (3olchester 
Do   (2nd  bat.)— Curragh 
2nd  do.  (1st  bst.)— Cork. 
Do.  (2nd  bat )— Bermuda,  Chatham 
8rd  do.  (Ist  bat.)— Curragh 
l>o.  (2nd  bat.)— Barbadoes,  Hullinger 
4th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bombay,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Malta,  ditto 

ftth  do.  (1st  bat.)— Ath  lone 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Cape  of  Qood  Hope,  Walmer 
6th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Jersey 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Jamaica,  Colchester 
7th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Walmer 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Canada,  Walmer 
8th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Dublin, 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Malta.  Newry 
9tb  do.  (Ist  bat.)— Cape,  MuUinger 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— China,  Mulllnger 
lOth  do  (1st  bat.)— Cape  of  Gd.  Hope,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Madras  ditto 

lltb  do  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  BuUerant 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)Chlna,  Buttevant 
12th  do.  (1st  bat.)— New  Zealand,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Bengal,  ditto 

18th  do.  (lat  bat.)— Aidershot 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Mauritius,  Newry 
14th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Sheffield 
Do.  (2nd  bat)— New  Zealand,  Newry 
15tb  do.  (1st  bat)— N.  Brunswick,  Chatham 


15th  do.  (2nd  bat.)— GlbralUr,  Chatham 
I6th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Ca«a«da»  Newry 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Nova  Scotia,  Nawry 
17th  oo.  {1st  bat.)— Cimadfw  Alderahoi 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)  Nova  Scotia,  MulUnper 
18th  do.  (Ist  bat)— UadsM.  Curragh 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— New  Zealand,  ditto 
19th  do.  (Ist  bat.)— Bengal,  Chatham 
Do.  (2ud  bat)— Birmah,         ditto 
20th  do.  (1st  bat )— Benipa,    ditto 
Do  (2nd  bat.)— Japan,  ditto 

2 Ist  do.  (1st  bst)-Glasgow 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Madraa,  Preatoo 
22nd  do.  ( 1st  bat.)— Malta,  Parkhurst 
Do.  (2nd  bat)— Mauritioa,  Paskhurat 
23rd  do.  (Ist  bat)— Bengal.  Walmer 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— GlbralUr.  Walmer 
24th  do.  (Ist  bat.)— Curragh, 
Do.  (2nd  bat)— Rangoon,  Bntterant 
25th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Preston 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Crylon,  Preston 
26th  do.— Bombay,  Preston 
27th  do.— Bengal,  Buttcrant 
38th  da.— iUderafaot 
29tb  do.— Malta  Chatham 
80ih  do.— Canada,  Parkhurst 
31st  do. — Portsmouth 
82nd  do.— Gibraltar,  Bvtttvaal 
88rd  do.— Bombay.  Curragh 
84th  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 
85th  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 
86th  do.— Bengal,  Belfast 
87th  do.— Fermoy 
88th  do.— Bengal,  Colchealor 
8!Kh  do.— Manchester 
40th  do.— New  Zealand,  Chatham 
41  St  do.— Bengal,  Colchester 
43nd  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 
43rd  do.— New  Zealand,  Winchester 
44th  do.— Bombay,    Dover 
45th  do.— Bombay,  Parkhurst 
46th  do.— Bengal,  Newry 
47th  do.— Canada,  Belfisat 
48th  do.— Shorndiff 
49th  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 
50lh  do.— New  Zealand,  Parkhurst 
51st  do.— Bengal,  Winchester 
52nd  do. — Portsmouth 
53rd  do.— Waterford 
54th  do.— Bengal.  Portsmouth 
55th  do.— Bengal,  Preston 
56th  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 
57th  do.— New  Zealand,  Buttevant 
58th  do.— Bengal,  Belfaat 
59th  do.— Birr 
60th  do.  ( I  St  bat)— Dublin 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Dublin 
Do.  (3rd  bat.)— Binnah,  Winchester 
Do.  (4th  bat)— Canada,  Wincheater 
6Ist  do.— Dublin 
62nd  do.— Go<-port 
63rd  do.— Aidershot.  Colchester 
64th  do. — Templemora 
65th  do.— Devonport 
66th  do. — Devonport 
67  th  do.— Cape,  Belfaat 
68th  do.— New  Zealand,  Preston 
69th  do  —Aidershot 
70th  do.— New  Zealand,  Colchestai 
71st  do.— Aidershot 
72nd  do.— Edinburgh 
73rd  do.— Umerlck 
74th  do.— Dover 
75th  do.— Dublin 

76th  Foot— Madras,  Belfast^^  ^ 
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77th  Foot— Benf  tl  Chatbui 

78th  do.— Gibraltar,  Aberdeen 

79th  do.— Bengal,  Aberdeen 

00th  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 

8)  at  do.— Ooaport 

82nd  do— Bengal,  Colcheater 

83rd  do. — Cnrragh 

84th  do.— Malu,  Colcheater 

85th  do.— DubP.n 

86th  do.— Gibraltar,  Newry 

87th  do.— Dorer 

88th  do.— Bengal.  Carragh 

B9%h  do.— ShorncUffe 

80th  do.— Bengal,  Preaton 

9l8t  do.— Bengal,  Preaton 

92nd  do.— Dublin 

93rd  do.— Bengal,  Stirling 

94th  do.— Bengiil,  Chatham 

95th  do.— Bombay,  Curragh 

9«th  do.— Bombay,  Belfaat 

97th  do.— Bengal,  Colcheater 

98th  do.— Bengal,       ditto 

99th  do.— Cape,  Buttevant 


100th  Foot— MalUt  Parkhnrtt 

lOlat  do.— Bengal.  Chatham 

102nd  do.— Mad  raa,    ditto 

103rd  do.— Bombay,  Colcheater 

104th  do.— Bengal,  Parkhnrat 

105th  do.— Madraa,  Parkbnrat 

106th  do.— Bombay,  Mullingar 

107th  do.— Bengal,  Carragh 

108th'do.— Madraa,  ditto 

109th  do.— Bombay,  Bntterant 

Rifle  Brigade  (lat  bat.)— Canada,  WIndieatcr 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Bengal,  Wincheeter 

Do.  (3rd  bat.)— Bengal,  Wincheater 

Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada.  Wincheater 

lit  Weat  India  Regiment— Bahamas 

2nd  do. — Jamaica 

3rd  do.— Sierra  Leone 

4th  do— Cape  (3oaat  Caatle 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment— Ceylon 

Cape  Mounted  RIflea— Cape  of  Good  Rope 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment— Canada 

Royal  Malu  Fencible  Artillery— MalU 


DEPOT  BATTALIONS. 


lat  Depot  Batulioa— Chatham 

2nd  do.— Chatham 

3rd  do. — Chatham 

4th  do.— Colcheater 

5th  do.— Parkburat 

6th  do.— Walmer 

7th  do.— Wincheater 

8th  do. — Colcheater 

9th  do.— Preaton 


10th  Depot  Battalion— Belftat 
11th  do.— Tempiemore 
12th  do.— Mallingar 
iSth  do. — Fermoy 
14th  do.— Buttevant 
15th  do.— Aberdeen 
Cavalry  Depot— Canterbury 
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PfiOMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


Admibaltt,  Feb.  23. 
Lientenant  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Alfred  Ernest  Albert,  KG., 
has  been  this  day  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Captain  in  Her  Miy'estj's 
Fleet. 


APPOINTMBNTS. 

Bear-Admiral  Bobert  Spencer 
Bobinson  to  be  Comptroller  of  the 
Navy  for  a  further  period  of  five 
years  from  the  7th  Feb. 

Captains— A.  P.  Eardley  Wil- 
mot,  B.N ,  C.B ,  to  be  Naval  Aide- 
de-Camp  to  the  Queen,  vice  Moore, 
deceased ;  F.  H.  Short  to  the  Fa- 
vourite;  William  M.  Dowell,  C.B., 
to  the  Topaze,  39,  screw  frigate  at 
Devonport,  commissioned  to  take 
her  on  to  Valparaiso,  and  bring 
back  the  Leanaer ;  B.  Dew,  C.B., 
to  the  Boyal  Adelaide,  additional, 
for  service  in  the  Lord  Clyde ;  J. 
J.  Kennedy  to  the  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, vice  Heathcote,  whose  period 
of  service  has  expired ;  C.  Vesey 
to  the  Doris,  commissioned;  T. 
Lethbridge  to  the  Simoom,  com- 
missioned. 

Commanders — Henry  Cballis  to 
the  Doris ;  J.  T.  M.  NichoU  to  the 
Basdalus,  vice  Field,  whose  period 
of  service  has  expired. 

Staff  Commander— V.  G.  Bo- 
berts  to  the  Victory. 

Lieutenant  and  Commander- 
Lieut.  J.  C.  Patterson  to  the 
Grasshopper. 

Lieutenants  —  Augustus  Jacob 
from  the  Hector  to  the  Simoom, 
serew-troopship,  at  Portsmouth; 
Lawrence  Peel  Willan,  Henry  Fox, 
and  William  Thresher  to  the 
Doris;  James  Buchanan  to  t>ie 
Gladiator;  John  Patton  to  the 
Favourite,  commissioned ;  Clement 
Laprimaudaye,  Charles  J.  Wood- 
ruffe,  and  Marcus  S.  Hare,  of  the 
St.  George  to  the  Simoon ;  Edwd. 
White  to  the  Prince  Albert ;  B.  B. 


Wilkinson  to  the  Favourite ;  F.  B. 
Blackburn  and  George  T.  H. 
Boyes  for  gunnery  duties ;  William 
M,  Lang,  Charles  W.  Jones,  and 
C.  M.  Dundas  to  the  Topaze ;  C. 
W.  Atkinson,  A.  P.  Watson  and 
John  H.  E.  Parker,  to  the  Caledo- 
nia, as  supernumeraries,  for  dis- 
posal ;  C.  B.  Powell  to  the  Cum- 
berland, vice  Barnes;  Philip  N. 
STwhitt  to  the  Princess  Boyal; 
ditional,  for  disposal;  William 
F.  L.  Elwyn  to  the  Princess  Boyal 
Bobert  H.  Eyre  to  the  Bristol,  as 
supernumerary;  Frederick  Gas^ 
ketl  to  the  Duncan,  as  supernu- 
merary; Henry  D.  Macaulay  to 
Sutlej,  as  supernumerary. 

Masters — John  W.  B^id,  addi- 
tianal,  to  the  Princess  Boyal ;  John 
E.  Chappie  to  the  Prince  Albert ; 
John  Phillips  to  the  Favourite ;  C. 
Wotton  to  be  master  and  pilot  of 
the  Star,  4,  screw  gun- vessel  at 
Sheemess;  Alexander  Brown  to 
the  Topaze ;  Benjamin  Benaud,  to 
the  Fisgard,  additional,  for  trans- 

S)rt  duties ;  Tom  B.  Bead,  to  the 
oris. 

Chaplain  and  Naval  Instructor 
— The  Bev.  William  Dearden,  to 
the  Topaze,  commissioned. 

Chaplain — The  Bev.  B.  Mesham 
to  the  Indus,  vice  Carwitheu, 
whose  period  of  service  has  ex- 
pired; Bev.  John  B.  Harbord  to 
the  Princess  Boyal,  vice  Yeoman 
invalided. 

Staff  Surgeon— Dr.  J.  Thomp- 
son to  the  Fisgard,  flagship,  at 
Woolwich  Dockyard. 

Surgeons — Jonn  L.  Palmer  to 
the  Topaze ;  Doyle  M.  Shaw  to  the 
Octavia ;  James  N,  J.  O'Malley  to 
the  Star ;  James  B.  Anderson  to 
the  Favourite;  Daniel Finucane to 
the  Prince  Albert. 

Assistant-Surgeons  —  Dr.  D. 
McN.  Johnston  to  the  Irresistible ; 
James  G   Milne  to  the  Indus ;  W. 
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Boche  (a)  of  tbe  Indus,  and  Henry 
Macdonnell  of  the  Irresistible,  to 
be  additional  of  the  Bristol,  39, 
screw-fri^te,  flagship  of  Commo- 
dore G.  T.  Hernby,  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  station ;  Dr.  Thos. 
Cann  to  the  Impregnable,  for 
service  in  the  Squirrel ;  John  T. 
Comerford  to  the  Cumberland,  for 
service  in  the  Beserve ;  Alexander 
Scott  to  the  Favourite;  David  B. 
Thomas  to  Greenwich  Hospftal; 
Edward  B^  Broster,  of  the  AcniUfiS 
to  be  additional  of  the  Boscawen, 
for  service  in  the  Ferret,  8,  brift 
at  Southampton ;  William  F.  Byal 
to  the  Achilles;  Dr.  Thomas 
Jameson  to  the  Topaze;  Thomas 
M.  Colaham,  to  the  Victory. 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeons — C 
B.  Greenfield,  to  the  Top^aze ;  John 
M.  Campbell  and  William  John 
Bankin,  M.D.,  to  be  additional  ta 
the  Victory,  for  service  at  Haslar 
Hospital;  Edward  W.  Leet  to  be 
additional  to  the  Boyal  Adelaide, 
for  service  at  Plymouth  Hospitel 

Paymasters — John  Mallara  to 
the  Castor;  Henry  S.  Gibson  to 
the  Asia;  James  C.  Alldridge  to 
the  Formidable;  Thomas  W. 
Haverfield  to  the  Trafalgar;  S.  G. 
Bobinson  to  the  Simoon ;  George 
Grandidier  to  the  Prince  Albert: 
S.  G.  Bobinson,  to  be  additional 
to  the  Victory,  fbr  service  in  the 
Simoon,  troopship,  at  Portsmouth. 
Luke  C.  Masterso  to  the  Doris ; 
James  Bay  to  the  Favourite. 

Assistant-Paymaster  —  Walter 
B.  Spence  and  Andrew  C.  Jeflfreys 
to  the  Trafalgar;  James  K  Bell 
to  the  Victory;  Thomas  Silk  to 
the  Princess  Cfnarlotte ;  George  J. 
Boberts  to  the  Princess  Boyal; 
Bobert  F.  W.  Soady  to  the  Ex- 
cellent; George  G.  Boberts,  su- 
pernumerary, to  the  Victory. 

Paymaster's  Assistants — W.  P. 
Woods,  from  the  Implacable,  to 
the  Flora,  40,  at  Ascension ;  W.  F. 
Crosthwaite,  to  the  Implacable; 
John  E.  Sullivan,  to  the  Victory, 
for  service  in  the  Secretary  s 
office ;  Frank  Pettman,  in  charge, 
to  the  Investigator;  Charles^. 
Willcocks,  to  the  Indus  ;  Edward 
A.  M.  Chaffers,  to  the  Doris;   W. 


Taylor,  to  the  Victory ;  and  W.  B. 
Weatherley,  to  the  Victoria. 

Clerks — Henry  D.  King  to  the 
Simoom ;  Caleb  A  Broadway  to 
the  Prince  Albert;  Edgecombe 
Bimeli  to  the  Boyal  Adelaide ;  G. 

A.  W.  Helps  to  the  Boyal  George ; 
William  J.  Sumner  (additional;,  to 
the  Narcissus;  William  Thomas, 
to  the  Doris ;  Harry  Poster  to  the 
Favourite. 

Assist-Clerks  —  Henry  S  Bas- 
kervitle  to  the  Favorite :  Edmund 
Hickson  to  the  Formidable. 

Assist.-Clerks  (additional)  —  F. 

B.  J.  Matthias  and  E.  W.  P.  Edwin 
to  the  Topaze ;  Joseph  Barnes  and 
Thomas  Guard  to  the  Duncan. 

Clerk's  Assistants  —  James  A. 
Bell,  to  the  Hector;  WiHiam 
Elliot,  to  the  Doris. 

Sub-Lieuts. — Dudley  C.  Stuart, 
Henshaw  Bussell,  and  Frederick 
A*  Moysey,  to  the  Doris.  Henry 
D.  Eden  to  the  Caledonia.  Ernest 
F.  Brickdale.  late  of  the  Edgar,  to 
the  Favourite. 

Midshipmen — Francis  C.  B.  B, 
Simpson,  to  the  Topaze;  Samuel 

A.  Hungerfield  to  the  Doris. 
Second  Masters— E.  0.  Hallett 

to  the  Victoria ;  Walter  Chambre 
to  the  Topaze ;  WilHam  J.  Symons 
to  the  Simoon. 

Master's- Assists.  — James  Veitch 
to  the  Victoria ;  Frank  A.  Hallo- 
ran  to  the  Doris ;  Charles  W.  May 
and  John  Jones  to  the  Favourite; 
Henry  Greaves  to  the  Tamar ;  J. 
W.  Agrar  and  J.  H.  Purches  to 
the  Doris ;  G.  Swain  son  to  the  Nar- 
cissus ;  Valentine  D.  Hughes,  P. 

B.  Snell,  and  James  Maitland  to 
the  Topaze ;  and  George  Webb  to 
the  Topaze,  additional. 

Naval  Cadets  (nominated).  — 
Eden  H.  Gwane  and  Walter  T. 
Warren. 

•  Chief  Engineers— F.  C.  Alton  to 
the  Doris  ;  Lionel  Swift  to  the 
Cumberland,  for  service  in  the 
Bodney ;  William  Anderson  to  the 
Asia,  for  service  in  the  Victor 
Emmanuel;  John  Bruce  (b),  to 
the  Star;  Andrew  MacFarlane  to 
the  Topaze;  Thomas  Tandy  to  the 
Favourite,    10,    screw    iron-cased 
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coirette,  at  Sheemess  :  Frederick 
8atton  (a),  to  the  Prince,  com- 
missioned ;  James  Lamont  to  the 
Simoon,  commissioned. 

Engineers — William  Maxwell  to 
the  Simoon,  commissioned;  David 
Millar  to  the  Asia,  for  service  in 
k  the  Earnest;  George  Sholes  to 
the  Cumberland,  for  service  in  the 
Mnllett;  William  Liard  to  the 
Asia ;  John  Boxall  to  the  Industry, 
for  the  Trusty ;  John  H.  Brettell 
to  the  Star ;  Thomas  8.  Nunn,  to 
be  additional  to  the  Cumberlaiid, 
for  service  in  the  Recruit,  6,  at 
Sheemess;  William  Herd  to  the 
Topaze;  George  Nutcalf  to  the 
Indus,  for  charge  of  engines  of 
the  Kipple;  Julian  P.  Taplin  and 
William  R.  Leeson  to  the  Doris; 
Joseph  Rothery  and  William  Ross, 
additional,  to  the  Princess  Royal ; 
John  B.  James  to  the  Favourite; 
John  Watson  M^Kenzie  to  be  ad- 
ditional of  the  Princess  Royal.  73, 
screw-flag-ship,  at  China,  for  dis- 
posal ;  Peter  Baldwin  to  the  Prince 
Albert. 

First-Class  Assistant-Engineers 
— John  Aitken  and  W.  Thomas, 
additional,  to  the  Princess  Royal ; 
Archibald  T.  V.  Forster,  to  the 
Star;  Thomas  Scott  (D),  to  the 
Topaze;  John  Critchley,  to  the 
Cumberland;  George  J.  Weeks 
and  William  B.  Cleverly  to  the 
Simoon,  commissioned;  J.  Muir 
and  J.  Dingmall  to  the  Favourite; 
Edmund  Clark  to  the  Simoon; 
Michael  B.  Kelly  to  be  additional 
to  the  Princess  Koyal,  for  disposal ; 
Williun  James  Hancock,  A.  Ked- 
warn,  and  Thomas  James  Richards 
to  the  Prince  Albert;  A.  Leitch  to 
the  Doris,  additional. 

Second-class  Assistant  Engi- 
neers— Robert  Henry  Lavers,  to 
the  Topaze;  George  Paul  to  the 
Cumberland,  for  the  Wildfire; 
Ivie  A.  Couper  to  the  Simoon; 
William  Olive  to  the  Simoon ;  G. 
Tyrer  to  the  Doris ;  George  Paul 
to  the  Star. 

Acting  Second-class  Assistant- 
Engineers — John  T.  Trickett  to 
the  Doris;  Henir  Swinfen  Ball, 
to  the  Topaze ;  John  Allan  Lemon 
to  the  Indus,  for  service  in  the 


Zealous ;  Henry  M.  G.  Pellew  to 
the  Star;  Thomas  William  Curtis 
to  the  Doris,  additional;  Charles 
Welch  to  the  Favourite. 

PROMOTIONS. 

Com.  Frederick  W.  Richards  to 
be  captain. 

Lieutenants  John  Bayford  Butler, 
Goorge  Digby  Morant,  Francis 
Lindley  Wood,  to  be  Commanders. 

Lieut.  Frederick  Semple  to  be 
retired  commander,  with  seniority 
from  the  1st  Feb.  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Orders  in  Councd  of 
1860  and  1864. 

Mr.  Thomas  William  Henry 
Ramsay  to  be  first-class  assistant- 
engineer,  with  seniority  of  2nd 
Feb.  Mr.  John  Murdoch  to  be 
first-class  assistant-engineer  with 
seniority  of  3rd  Feb. 


COASTGUARD. 

Staff"  Commander  Henry  D.  Bur- 
ney,  to  be  inspecting  chief  officer 
of  the  Howth  station.  James  T. 
Sullivan  to  be  inspecting  chief- 
officer  at  Bantiy,  Cork,  Coast- 
guard Station,  vice  Master  Henry 
B.  Gawler  to  Ballyheige. 

Commander — John  M.  Bushell 
to  be  inspecting  commander  at 
Leith,  vice  the  Hon.  Frederick  W. 
Chateris,  superseded  on  account 
of  ill-health. 

Lieutenants — C.  R.  K.  Smyth, 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
the  St.  Georee,  72,  Coast-guard 
ship,  at  Portumd,  for  service  as 
chief  officer  at  Axminster ;  W.  H. 
Wright,  from  Garrison  Point,  to 
be  chief  officer  at  Crosshaven. 

Chief  Officers— John  B.  Wey- 
mouth, chief  officer  of  the  second- 
class  at  Branscombe,  Devon,  to 
Portleven.  Thomas  Leetham  to 
be  chief  officer  at  Hoylake;  J. 
W.  Ashton.  to  be  chief  officer  at 
Townsend ;  Ambrose  J.  A.  Berton 
to  be  chief  officer  at  Teignmouth ; 
Mr.  Horatio  Garret,  to  be  chief 
officer  at  Mundesley;  John  T. 
Page,  to  be  inspecting  chief  officer 
at  St.  Mary's  Scilly,  division,  vice 
Lieut.  George  A.  Hire,  promoted ; 
Robert  Taylor,  to  be  chief  officer 
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of  the  leoond  clasf  at  Yentnor;  Jolm  Yerren  (2iid  ClassX  to  be 
William  B.  Boxhall,  to  be  chief  chief  officer,  from  YeaJbn  to  Mine- 
officer  of  the  second  class  at  Port-  heard. 

land;  Mr.  H.  B.  Gawler,  Master,  

S?S.*^^  to  BaUyheige ;    A-  BOYAL  NAYAL  BBSEBYB. 
Biddiford  (l^d  Class),  to  6e  chief        t^  ^e  Sub-Lieutenant-William 

officer,  from  Fleetwood  to  Olovelly;  Holmes. 
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ARMY. 


THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
#%  Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the  following  Commissiona   bear 

the  current  date. 
Wa»  Office,  Pall  Mau*  Jak.  26. 

-iSrd  Regiment  of  Foot— Major^ 
Gen.  Sir  Robert  Garrett,  K.C.B« 
from  the  4th  West  India  Regt.,  to 
be  oobnel,  vice  Gen.  Sir  Jamea 
Frederick  Love,  G.O.B.,  deoeaaed; 
January  14, 

4th  West  India  Refpment — 
Lieut.'G^n.  John  Julius  William 
Angerstein  to  be  col.,  vice  Mw.» 
Gen.  Sir  Eobert  Garrett,  K.C.B., 
transferred  to  43rd  Foot;  Jan- 
naiT  14. 

4th  Regiment  of  Hussars- 
Lieut  Robert  James  Dallin,  from 
the  22nd  Foot,  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
W.  S.  Oooke,  who  exchanges; 
January  26. 

8th  Foot— Lieut.  W.  Bannatyne 
to  be  oapt.,  bv  purchase,  vice  J. 
Q.  Palmar,  who  retires;  Ensign 
W.  Stancomb  Sinkins  to  be  lieut., 
by  Durchase,  vice  Bannatyne; 
Gentleman  Cadet  Arthur  Henry 
Oope,  from  Royal  Military  OoUe^, 
to  be  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Sinkins;  i^sist.-Surg.  J.  Stuart, 
from  the  Idth  Foot,  to  be  assist.* 
surg.,  vice  Isaac  Hoysted*  who 
exchangee ;  January  26. 

9th  Foot— Ensign  W.  Smith 
Duthie  to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
^vioe  R.  Dillon  Hare,  who  retires ; 
Richard  A  Mitchell,  gent ,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Duthie ; 
January  26. 

13th  Foot— Surg.  J.  Small,  having 
completed  20  years  full  pay  ser* 
vice,  to  be  surg-maj. ;  Dec.  30. 
Assist.-surg.  Isaac  Hoysted,  from 
the  8th  Foot,  to  be  assist.-surg., 
vice  John  Stuart,  who  exchanges ; 
Janna  y  26. 

22nd  Foot— Lieut.  W.  S.  Cooke, 
from  the  4th  Hussars,  to  be  lieut., 
vice  R.  J.  Dallin,  who  exchanges ; 
January  26. 

23rd  Foot— Ensign  Joshua  R. 
Watson  to  be  lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  C.  Camerom  Lees,  who  re-* 
tires;  Ensign  Thomas  B.  Graves, 
to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  G. 


W.  Lewis,  who  retires;  Gentleman 
Cadet  Edward  Coutts  Tempest 
Stone,  from  the  Royal  Military 
GoUeffo,  to  be  ens.,  by  purchase, 
vioe  J.  R.  Watson;  January  26. 
Gentleman  Cadet  W.  A  Johnston, 
from  Royal  Military  College,  to 
be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Graves ; 
January  27. 

24th  Foot— Ensign  George  A 
Loe  to  be  lieutenant,  by  purchase, 
vioe  Henry  Dew^,  who  retires; 
Gentleman  Cadet  John  Granville 
Smys,  from  the  Roy.  Mil.  CoL, 
to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Lee ; 
January  26. 

25th  Foot— Gent.  Cad.  A  W. 
TurnbuU,  from  the  Roy.  Mil.  Col. 
to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  A. 
Owen,  who  retires;  January  26. 

29th  Foot— :Staff  Surgeon  Maj, 
W  .H.  Martin,  from  Chatham,  to 
be  quartermaster,  vice  Erwin, 
transferred  to  the  2l6t  Foot; 
January  26, 

52nd  Foot— Lieutenant  T.  Brett 
Cowburn  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase, 
vioe  C.  Middleton  Prendergaat, 
who  retires;  Ens.  H.  C.  Adsuns 
to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Cowbum ;  Ens.  Henry  M.  Sholte 
Douglas  from  the  79th  Foot,  to  bo 
ens.,  vice  Adams ;  January  26. 

55th  Foot— Lieut.  Philip  W. 
Justice,  on  appointment  to  an 
Ensignoy  in  the  32nd  Foot,  on 
December  2^,  1857,  should  have 
been  described  as  a  G^nt.  Cad 
from  the  Boy.  Mil,  Col. 

79th  Foot— Gent.  Cad.  A.  J, 
Corse- Scott,  from  the  Roy.  Mil. 
Col.,  to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice 
H.  M.  Sholto  Douglas,  transferred 
to  the  52nd  Foot ;  January  26. 

96th  Foot— Oapt.  A.  H  C.  Snow 
has  been  permitted  to  retire  from 
the  service  by  the  sale  of  hif 
Commission  January  26. 

1st.  West  India  Regiment-' 
Lieut.  C.  Ramsey  Gibb  Has  be^n 
permitted  to  retire  from  the  ser- 
vice by  the  sale  of  his  Commis* 
sion ;  January  26. 

MEDICAL  DEPABTllENT. 

The  second  Christian  name  of 
Staff  Assist  Surg.  Carter,  trans* 
HH  i 
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ferred  from  the  82nd  Foot  to  the 
Staff,  in  the  Gazette  of  the  Ist 
December.  1865,  is  "Wimburn," 
and  not  **  Winbum,"  as  previously 
stated. 

BREVET. 

The  Commmission  as  Col.  of 
Lieuc-Col.  A.  Willis,  O.B.,  38th 
Foot,  to  be  altered  21st  May, 
1865. 

Paymast.  W.  Wastell,  6th  Foot 
to  have  the  hon.  rank  of  capt. ; 
December  21. 

Capt.  Francis  Gkimble  Blood, 
69th  Foot,  to  be  mw.  in  snoces- 
sion  to  Greneral  Sir  B.  Whinyates, 
K.C.B.,  Broyal  Artillery,  deceased; 
December  :^Q, 

The  following  promotions  to 
take  place  in  succession  to  Gen. 
Peter  Augustus  Lautour,  C.B., 
Colonel  of  the  3rd  Hussars,  who 
died  January  11,  and  Gen,  Sir 
James  Frederick  Love,  G.C.B., 
Col.  of  the  43rd  Foot,  who  died 
January  13 : — 

To  have  the  rank  of  Generals- 
Lieut.- Gen.  Lord  Henry  Bichard- 
son,  Lieut. -Colonel,  Unattached; 
Jan.  12. 

Lieut.-Gen.  William  Chamber- 
layne,  Lieut.-CoL,  Unattached; 
January  14. 

To  be  Generals — Lieut.-G«n.  the 
Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  Col.  of  the 
16th  Lancers;  Jan.  12.  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Francis  John  Davis,  Col.  of 
the  67th  Foot ;  January  14 

To  be  Lieutenant-Generals — 
Maj.-Gen.  Frederic  Johnston;  Jan. 
12.  Mi^'.-Gen.  SirE.  Macarthur, 
KC.B.,  CoL  of  the  100th  Foot; 
January  14. 

To  have  the  rank  of  Maj.-Gen. — 
Brevet  CoL  Edward  C.  Fletcher, 
Captain,  half-pay,  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards ;  Jan.  12.  Brevet  Col.  J. 
ScargUl,  Maj.,  Unattached ;  Jan. 
12.  Brevet  Col.,  Samuel  Tryon, 
Mai.,  Unattached ;  Jan.  14. 

To  be  Major-Generals — Brevet 
Col.  Robert  Lewis,  from  Major, 
Unattached ;  Jan.  12.  Brev.  Uol., 
with  local  rank  of  M^j.-G«n.  in 
India,  Thomas  Williams,  C.B., 
from  Lieut.-Col.,  4th  Foot;  Jan. 
14. 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonels. — 
Capt.  and  Brevet  Major  Charles 


Mingaye  Green,  30th  Foot;  Jan. 
12. 

Major  Nathaniel  Steeveus,  un- 
attached; Jan.  14. 

To  be  Majors. — Capt.  Francis  R. 
Glanville,  Koyal  Artillery;  Jan, 
12. 

Capt.  Frederick  N.  Dore,  half- 

?%j  97th  Foot,  and  Staff  Officer  of 
ensioners ;  January  14. 

The  following  promotions  to 
take  place  in  her  Majesty's  Indian 
Military  Forces,  consequent  on 
the  death  of  Lieut.- G«n.  George 
Edwards  Gowan,  C.B.,  Royal  (late 
Bengal)  Artillery,  on  19th  Dec 
1866,  and  of  Lieut -Gen.  Duncan 
Sim,  Royal  (late  Madras)  -Engs., 
on  20th  Debember,  1865  :— 

To  be  Lieutenant-Generals, — 
Maj.-Gen.  Edward  Grarstin,  Royal 
(late  Bengal)  Engineers ;  Dec.  20. 

Major-Gen,  Adolphus  Derville, 
Madras  Infantry ;  December  21. 

To  be  Major-Grenerals — Colonel, 
with  the  rank  of  Col.-Com.,  H. 
Blois  Turner,  Royal  (late  Bombay) 
Engineers;  December 20. 

Col.  G^eorge  Henry  Swinley, 
Royal  (late  Bengal)  Artillery; 
December  21. 

Deputy  Inspector-Greneral  of 
Hospitals  Freaerick  Cooper,  of 
the  Madras  Establishment,  having 
retired  upon  full  pay,  to  have  the 
honorary  rank  or  Inspector- Gcen. 
of  Hospitals ;  January  26. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Officb,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  20. 

COMKISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Dorset  Regiment  of  Militia — 
Reginald  Alaridge,  gent.,  to  be 
lieutenant,  vice  Leecn,  resigned; 
January  2. 

THE  yOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Oppice,  Pall  Mall>  Jan.  20. 

COMMISSIONS  signed   BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

3rd  Dorset  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  John  Francis  Hodges 
to  be  lieutenant,  vice  Coombs, 
promoted ;  January  2. 

4th  Argyll  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps— Second  Lieut.  J.  Pollock 
to  be  captain,  vice  Campbell,  de- 
ceased; Janimj^j^^oogle 
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26th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Frederick  Eender,  gent., 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Cunliffe,  promoted; 
January  10. 

Ist  Fifeshire  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps— Second  Lieut.  John  Black 
to  be  first  Ueut,  vice  Rattray, 
resigned;  January  11.  William 
Black  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
vice  John  Black,  promoted;  Jan. 
11. 

London  Rifle  Volunteer  Brigade 
— Assist-Surg.  Sidney  Chater  to 
be  surgeon ;  Dec.  20,  18(55. 

3rd  London  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Matthew  Baker  Howitt  to 
be  ens ;  January  17. 

Ist  Norfolk  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — Second  Lieutenant  George 
Chamberlin  to  be  first  lieutenant, 
vice  Lacon,  resigned;  Jan.  16. 
Leopold  Pierson  tone  second  lient., 
vice  Chamberlin,  promoted;  Jan. 
16. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjutant  James  Gordon,  of  the 
Ist  Administrative  BattaUon  of 
Haddiugtoushire  Rifle  Volunteers 
to  serve  with  rank  of  capt. ;  Dec. 
16.  1865. 


Wae  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Dec.  19 

queen's  COMMISSION. 

4th  or  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Own 
(Light  Infantry)  Regiment  of 
Royal  Lancashire  Militia — Capt. 
Charles  de  Hoghton  to  be  adjt., 
from  the  15th  November,  1865; 
December  22,  1865. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY   LOBDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  Re^ment  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  s  Own  Militia  —  John 
George  Rawstorne,  Esq.,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Richard  Pudsey  Daw- 
son, resigned ;  January  5. 

4th  or  Uuke  of  Lancaster's  Own 
(Light  Infantry)  Regiment  of 
Royal  Lancashire  Militia — N.  A. 
Gibbon,  gent.,  to  be  lieut,  vice 
Edward  Hyde  Greg,  promoted; 
Jan.  13.  liobert  Grant  Webster, 
gent.,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  William 
bheffield  Betham,  resigned;  Jan. 
13. 

2nd  Warwickshire  Regiment  of 
Militia — Lieut.  James  Gildea  to  be 
captain,  vice  James,  resigned; 
January  19. 


3rd  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps —Ens.  John  Graham  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Marsters,  resigned; 
January  9th.  James  Peacock  to 
be  ens.,  vice  Dobinson,  promoted ; 
January  9th.  Joseph  Forster  to 
be  ens. ;  January  10. 

18th  Somersetshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ens.  Henry  Hiron  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Weston,  resigned, 
January  15. 

MEMORAl^DUM. 

Castlemartin  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
— Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  Commission  held  by  Lieut. 
Decimus  William  Byers ;  Jan.  22. 


THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
%•  Where  not  otherwise  specified 
the   following    commissions  bear 

the  current  date. 
Wak  Oppicb,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  30. 

1st.  Regt.  of  Draffoon  Guards — 
Lanoe-Serg.-Maior  Roland  Dance, 
from  the  Cavalry  Depot»  to  be 
riding-master,  vice  George  Ray- 
ment,  transferred  to  the  18th 
Hussars ;  January  30, 

3rd  Dragoon  Guards — Mty'or  F. 
John  Sandys  Lindesay,  from  the 
4th  Hussars,  to  be  major,  vice  J. 
Swinburne,  who  exchanges;  Jan. 
30. 

4th  Hussars— M^jor  J.  Swin- 
burne, from  the  3rd  Dragoon 
Guards,  to  be  m^.,  vice  F.  J.  S. 
Lindesay,  who  exchanges;  Jan. 
30. 

6th  Dragoons— Paymaster,  with 
the  honorary  rank  of  Captain,  G. 
Waller  Vesey,  from  the  22nd  Foot, 
to  be  paymaster,  vice  Paymaster, 
with  the  honorary  rank  of  major, 
David  Francis  Chambers,  who  re- 
tires upon  half-pay ;  January  30. 

Royal  Artillery — Lieut.-Colonel 
W,  Maxwell,  on  the  supernume- 
rary list,  to  be  Colonel ;  Sep.  20, 
18t)5.  Lieut.-Col.  Henrv  Edward 
Lander  Thuillier,  on  the  super- 
numerary list,  to  be  col. ;  Sep.  20, 
1865.  Lieut.-Col.  Charles  Douglas 
to  be  col.,  vice  Charles  Hogge, 
C.B.,  deceased;  Sep.  20,  1865. 
Capt.  and  Brevet-Colonel  Henry 
Hamilton  Maxwell,  to  be  lieut.- 
coL,  vice  Douglas ;  Sep.  20,  1856. 
Second  Captain  and  Brevet- Major 
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Thomas  Alexander  Pasley-Dirom 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Brevet-Col.  Max- 
well; Sep.  20,  1866.  Lieut.  A. 
Dixon  to  be  seoond-capt.*  viod 
Brev.-Maj.    Pasley    Dirom;    Sep. 

20,  1865.  Lieut.  Georffe  Budd  to 
be  second  capt.,  vice  Morton  P. 
Eden,  removed  to  the  supernu- 
merary list ;  January  6.  second 
Oapt  Thomas  Lloyd  Still  to  be 
adjt.,  vice  Morton  Parker  Edeui 
who  resigns  the  adjutancy;  Jan. 
5.  Second  Capt<  Alfred  James 
Wake  to  be  a^jt.,  vice  H,  M.  Ca- 
dell,  who  resigns  the  adjutancy; 
Jan.  30.  The  undermentioned 
Gentlemen  Cadets  from  the  Boyal 
Military  Academy  to  be  lieuts. : — 
Frank  Frederic  Foulke  Nugent, 
vice  Ernest  Johnson,  removed  to 
half-pay  list  without  half  p^y; 
Jan.  36.  William  Townsend  Gun 
Denny,  vice  Hugh  F.  A.  Brodie, 
who  has  resigned ;  Jan.  30*  A.  J. 
Dunnage,  vice  G.  Budd;  Jan.  30. 
Henry  Alfred  Bigg,  vice  Henry 
D.  Richmond,  deceased;  Jan.  30. 
Benjamin  Chamney  Graves,  vice 
A.  Dixon;  Jan.  30.  The  promo- 
tion of  the  undermentioned  officers 
to  be  antedated  as  follows,  in  con- 
sequence of  Second  Capt.  George 
Grant  Gordon  having  been  per- 
mitted to  resign  his  commission 
from  3l8t  Dec.  ISei,  instead  of 
from  10th  June,  1865 :— Sect)nd 
Capt.  F.  V.  Eyre  to  Jan.  1,  1865; 
Second  Capt.  A.  H.  Davidson  to 
January  1,  1865 ;  Second  Capt.  F. 
0.  Lewes  to  Jan.  24, 1865 ;  Second 
Oapt.  E.  T.  Hume  to  March  24, 
1865;  Second  Capt.  T.  Byan  to 
June  2,  1865. 

Coast  brigade  of  Artillery — ^Her 
Majesty  has  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  Payniaster,  with  hon. 
rank  of  Mj^\|  Kowland  Webster; 
Jan.  30. 

Royal  Engineers— Col.  Edward 
Lawford  to  be  ool.-com.,  vice  Lieut.- 
Gen.  Duncan  Sim,  deceased ;  Dec 

21,  1865.    Lieut.-Col.  John  Car- 

emdale  to  be  col.,  vice  Lawford ; 
ec.  21,  1865.  Capt.  John  Bean 
to  be  lieut.-col.,  vice  Carpendale ; 
Dec.  21,  1865.  Second  Captain 
Grenaille  Pulteney  de  Pailgieux 
Falcoiinet  to  be  capt,  vice  Bean ; 
December  21,  1865.    Second  Capt. 


Frederick  E.  Blackett  Beaumont 
to  be  capt.,  vice  L.  C.  Barber, 
placed  on  temporary  half-pay; 
Jan.  8.  Lieut  Henry  Smalley  to 
be  second  capt,  vice  Falconnet; 
Dec  21,  1865*  Lieut  Arthur  G. 
Dumfoid  to  be  second  capt,  vice 
Beaumont ;  Jan.  8. 

3rd  Regiment  of  Foot— Ens.  R. 
Georges  Fulton  to  be  lieut,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Thomas  G.  GJoff 
Caulfield,  deceased;  January  12. 
Gent  Cad.  Whitney  R.  M'Cally, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  B.  R. 
Bayley,  who  retires ;  January  30. 
Gent.  Cad.  John  Meredith  DoiLglas 
Lewes,  from  the  Roy.  Mil  CoL, 
to  be  ens.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Fulton;  Jan.  30.  Quartermaster 
Alfred  Berry,  from  the  8th  Foot, 
to  be  quartermaster,  vice  White^ 
who  exchanges ;  Jan.  30. 

8th  Foot — Major  and  Brevet- 
Colonel  Alexander  Cunningham 
Robertson  to  be  lieut-col.,  with- 
out purchase  vice  James  Johnson, 
deceased;  Dec.  30,  1865.  Capt 
De  Vic  Tupper  to  be  maj  ,  without 
purchase,  vice  Brevet  Col.  Robert- 
son ;  Dec.  30,  1865.  Lieut  W.  B. 
Whelan  to  be  capt,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Tupper ;  Dec.  30,  1865, 
Ens.  John  James  Hamilton  to  be 
lieutenant,  without  purchase,  vice 
Whelan;  Dec.  30,  1865.  Gent 
Cad.  Jenico  John  Preston,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ensign,  without  purchase,  vice 
Hamilton;  January  30.  Quarter- 
master, George  Russell  H.  White, 
from  the  3rd  Foot  to  be  quarter- 
master, vioe  Berry,  who  exchanges; 
January  30. 

16th  Foot— Gent  Cad.  Henry 
Robert  Emson,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  ensign, 
without  purchase  vice  Brophy* 
transferred  to  the  42nd  Foot;  Jan, 
30. 

17th  Foot— Her  Majesty  has 
dispensed  with  the  services  of  Pay 
master,  with  the  hon.  rank  of 
Capt.,  Norbome  Gilpin  Smith; 
Jan.  30. 

21st  Foot— Ens.  Edward  Bul- 
lock Jackson  to  be  lieut,  without 
purchase,  vioe  Edward  Bossell, 
deceased;  Dec  27, A865.    , 
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22nd  Foot— James  J.  Dudgeon, 
Esq.,  late  capt.  22nd  Foot,  to  be 
^jmaster,  vice  (George  Waller 
Vesey,  transferred  to  the  6th 
Dragoons;  Jan.  30. 

24th  Foot — Lieut.  John  Henry 
Kean,  from  half-pay,  late  2nd  West 
India  Regiment,  to  be  Heat,  vice 
Fox,  promoted  without  purchase 
to  a  half-pay  company;  Jan,  30. 
Lieut  John  Fletcher  Caldwell  to 
be  a^j.,  vice  Lieut.  B.  P.  Fox, 
promoted  without  purchase  to  a 
naif-pay  company;  Jan.  16. 

32nd  Foot — Lieut.  George  H. 
Powell  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase, 
Tice  Charles  (Jeoflfrey  Stanly,  who 
retires;  Jan.  30.  mns.  Eowland 
John  Lenthall  to  be  liout,  by 
purchase,  vice  Powell;  Jan.  30. 
Gent.  Cadet  William  Alexander 
Wetherall,  from  the  Eoyal  Mili- 
tary College,  to  be  ens.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Lenthall;  Jan.  30. 
Ens.  Bobert  Henry  Beresford, 
&om  the  39th  Foot,  to  be  ens., 
Tice  Wetherall,  transferred  to  the 
49th  Foot ;  Jan.  20. 

39th  Foot— Bobert  Henry  Be- 
resford, ^nt.,  to  be  ens.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Hill,  transferred  to 
the  55th  Foot;  Jan.  30.  Gent. 
Cadet  Bichard  Garden  A.  Beatty, 
from  the  Bojal  Military  Colle^ 
to  be  ens.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Beresford,  transferred  to  the 
32nd  Foot;    Jan.  30th. 

42nd  Foot —-Ens.  Alan  John 
Colquhoun  to  be  lieut.,  without 
purchase,  vice  James  John  Peter, 
deceased;  Nov.  13,  1865.  Ens. 
Bobert  Charles  Coveny  to  be  lieut, 
by  purchase,  vice  Colauhoun, 
whose  promotion  by  purcnase  on 
the  31st  Nov.  1865,  has  been 
cancelled;  Jan.  30.  Ens.  Nicholas 
Winsland  Patrick  Brophy,  from 
the  16th  Foot,  to  bo  ens.,  vice 
Coveny;  Jan.  30. 

49th  Foot— Ens.  William  A. 
Wetherall,  from  the  32nd  Foot, 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Stephen  Francis 
Cleasby,  deceased ;  Jan.  30th. 

54th  Foot — Lieut.  John  Steven- 
son to  be  capt.,  without  purchase, 
vice  James  J.  Gordon,  aeoeased ; 
Nov.  18, 1866.  Ens.  James  Heam 
Tarleton    to    be     lieut.,    without 


!?; 


^arohase,  vice  Stephenson;  Nov. 
i8,  1865.  Gent  Cadet  Charles 
Lane,  from  the  Boyal  MUitary 
College,  to  be  ens.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Tarleton ;  Jan.  30. 

56th  Foot— Ens.  Arthur  AnseU 
Boggs,  to  be  lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Philip  William  Justice,  who 
retires;  Jan.  30.  Ens.  William 
Hill,  from  39th  Foot,  to  be  ens., 
vice  Boggs ;  Jan.  80.  ,    . 

64th  Foot— The  second  Christian 
name  of  Ensign  Glegg  is  Basker- 
vyle,  and  not  Baskeroyle,  as  pre- 
viously stated. 

77th  Foot— Ens.  John  '  Henry 
Bourne  to  be  lieut,  by  ourchase, 
vice  Thomas  Greer  Saunders,  who 
retires  ;  Jan.  30th.  Gent  Cadet 
John  Frederick  Hornby,  from  the 
Boyal  Military  College,  to  be  ens., 
purchase,   vice  Bourne;  Jan. 


3rd  West  India  Begiment— A. 
Bawson  Boddam,  gent,  to  be 
ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Dunn, 
promoted;  Jan.  30.  The  second 
Christian  name  of  Ensign  Smith 
is  William,  and  he  should  have 
been  described  as  Beginaentol 
Sergeant-Major  in  the  (Swwtte  of 
Sept  29,  1865. 

COMMISSABIAT  STAPT  C0BP8. 

To  be  Quarter-masters  — John 
Power,  late  Commissariat  Store- 
keeper; Jan.  80.  Serff.-M^jor  J. 
Smith,  late  Boyal  Artillery ;  Jan. 
30.  Serg.-Mwor  William  Briggs, 
late  9th  Footh;  Jan.  30.  Serg.- 
W.  Davies,  late  Boyal  Artillery; 
Jan,  39.  Serg.-Major  J.  Williams, 
late  26th  Foot;  Jan.  30. 

MEDICAL  DEFAATMENT. 

Staff  Assi8t..Surg.  George  Car- 
dell  has  been  permitted  to  resign 
his  commission ;  Jan.  30. 

BBEVET. 

The  undermentioned  officers 
having  completed  the  qualifying 
service  with  the  rank^of  lieut -ooL 
to  be  cols,  under  the  H  Boyal 
Warrant  of  October  14,  1868  :— 
Mfgor  and  Brevet- Lieut.-CoL  John 
Blick  Spurgin,  102nd  Foot;  Mar. 
9,  1865.  Lieut-Col.  Edward  T. 
Gloster,  97fch  Foot;  S^t  26, 
1865. 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  29. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED    BT  LOBDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

3rd  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Lieut.  Frederic  Holmwood  to 
be  capt ,  vice  Drury,  resigned ; 
Jan.  24.  Ens.  Hugh  M.  Gordon 
to  be  lieat.,  vice  Holmwood,  pro- 
moted; Jan.  24.  Edward  Dru 
Drury  to  be  ens.,  vice  Gordon, 
promoted;  Jan.  24. 

19th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Ens.  Frederick  Baker  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Marsh,  resigned  ;  Jan, 
24. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Hampshire  Rifle  Volunteers — H. 
Robert  Twyford  to  be  lieut.-col., 
vice  Ford,  resigned;  Jan.  29. 

3rd  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  G.  Holford  to  be 
capt,  vice  Mclnnes,  deceased,  Jan. 
17.  Ens.  Gteorge  Chater  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Holford,  promoted; 
Jan.  17. 

1st  Monmouthshire  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps — Maior  Charles 
Lyne  to    be    heut.-colonel ;    Jan. 

27th  Somerset  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  Oliver  Coathupe  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Edwards,  resigned ; 
Jan.  20.  William  Edward  Per- 
ham,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Coat- 
hupe, promoted;  Jan. 20. 

11th  Wiltshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ens.  Nevil  John  Cuss  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Hodges,  resigned ; 
Jan.  17.  Thomas  Say  Bloxham, 
gent.,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  C.  Gooch, 
resigned;  Jan.  17. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Jan.  29. 

commissions  signed  bt  lords 
lieutenant. 

1st  Gloucester  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  -Col.  Philpotts  W.  Taylor, 
late  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Biegt., 
to  be  lieut -col.,  vice  Bush  re- 
signed ;  Jan.  23.  Lieut.  Hoskins 
Lowe  to  be  capt.,  vice  Miller, 
resigned;  Jan.  23.  Ens.  Mark 
Whitwell  to  be  Kent,,  vice   Lowe, 

Promoted;  Jan.  23.  Ens.  James 
'lower  Fussell  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Elton,  resigned;  Jan.  23.  Ens. 
H.  Robert  Salmon  to  be  lieut, 
vice  Burges,  resigned;     Jan.   23. 


Henry  John  Clarke,  gent.,  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Whithill,  promoted; 
Jan.  23.  Herbert  Baker,  gent., 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Fussell,  promoted; 
Jan.  23.  Robert  W.  Barrow, 
gent ,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Salmon,  pro- 
moted; Jan  23.  William  Roberts 
Worsley,  Esq.,  to  be  capt,  vice 
Hammonds,  resigned ;  Jan,  27. 

1st  Berwick-on-Tweed  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Ens.  Robert  Kity, 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Cahill,  resigned; 
Jan.  16.  Andrew  Foulds  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Kay,  promoted^  Jan. 
16. 

2nd  Surrey  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — John  Isaac  Cumber,  geot., 
to  be  sec.-lieut ;  Jan,  11.  T.  P. 
Josland,  gent.,  to  be  sec-lieut.; 
Jan.  11. 

19th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Alfred  W.  Way,  gent.,  to 
be  ens. ;  Jan.  11. 

6th  Worcestershire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps  —  Lieut.  Jeston  Hom- 
fray  to  be  capt.,  vice  Hunt,  re- 
signed; Jan.  22.  Ens.  Thomas 
Moore  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Homfray, 
promoted ;  Jan.  22.  Thomas  Bis- 
sell,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Moore,  pro- 
moted ;  Jan.  22. 

City  of  Edinburgh  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Brigade  —  Ens.  Christopher 
James  Uonnell  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Ogilvy,  resigned;  Jan.  17. 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 
%*  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the   following   commissions   bear 

the  current  date. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  6. 

4th  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards — Surgeon  James  Wifliam 
Fleming,  from  the  87th  Foot,  to 
be  surgeon,  vice  Surgeon-Major 
John  Grogan,  M.B.,  deceased; 
Feb.  6. 

4th  Hussars— Gent.  Cadet  E. 
Williams,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  cor.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Lawrence  Hesketh  Palk,  pro- 
moted, by  purchase,  in  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards  ;  Feb.  6. 

7th  Hussars — Capt.  GJeorge  Jov, 
from  the  18th  Foot,  to  be  captain, 
vice  Johnes,  who  exchanges ;  Dec. 
18,  1865. 

Royal  Artillery  —  Lieut.  Jobn 
Haughto.n,   to  be-^  sec. -capt.,   vice 
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Charles  Orde  Browne,  removed  to 
the  Supernumerary  List ;  Jan  19. 
Lieut.  Henry  Graves  has  been 
permitted  to  resign  his  Commis- 
sion ;  Feb.  6.  Gent.  Cadet  Henry 
Tucker  Stewart,  from  the  Boytd 
Military  Academy,  to  be  lieut., 
vice  Haughton  ;  Feb.  6. 

Coast  Brigade — Master-Gunner 
William  Coleman  to  be  lieut., 
vice  George  M'Murray,  deceased ; 
Feb.  6. 

Grenadier  Guards — Cecil  John 
Hubbard,  gent,  to  be  ens.,  and 
lieut.,  by  purchase,  vice  the  Hon. 
Adelbert  Wellington  Brownlow 
Cust,  who  retires;  Feb.  6. 

Scots  Fusilier  Guards— Lieut, 
and  Capt.  Charles  Shelley  to  be 
capt.  and  lieut. -col.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Godfrey  W.  Beaumont,  who 
retires ;  Feb.  6.  Ens.  and  Lieut. 
WDliam  Julius  Gascoigne  to  be 
lieut.  and  capt,  by  purchase,  vice 
Shelley ;  Feb.  6.  Comet  Lawrence 
H.  Palk,  from  the  4th  Hussars,  to 
be  ens.  and  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Gascoigne ;  Feb.  6. 

2nd  Be^ment  of  Foot — Ens. 
Arthur  Mills  to  be  lieut,  by 
purchase,  vice  William  Fermor 
Uodfrey,  who  retires;  Feb.  6. 
Gentleman  Cadet  Justinian  C. 
Cohen,  from  the  Boyal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Mills  ;   Feb.  6. 

7th  Foot— Lieut.  George  Stanley 
Orred,  from  the  73rd  Foot,  to  ble 
lieut.,  vice  Langworthy,  who  ex- 
changes ;  Feb.  6. 

8th  Foot-Ensign  William  Toke 
Dooner  to  be  lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Arthur  Holden  Turner,  who 
retires;  Feb.  6.  Gent  Cadet  St. 
Brown,  from  the  Boyal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Jenico  John  Preston; 
transferred  to  the  Rifle  Brigade ; 
Feb.  6.  Gent  Cadet  Arthur  A. 
Buck,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Cooner ;  Feb.  7.  Lieut  W. 
Hunter  Baillie  to  be  adj.,  vice 
Lieut.  W.  Edward  Whelan,  pro- 
moted;  Feb.  6. 

12th  Foot— Lieut.  George  Lyford 
Barry  Thomas  to  be  adj.,  vice 
Lieut.  Gilbert  de  Lacy  Lacy,  pro- 
moted ;  Sept  20,  18t)5. 


14th  Foot— Lieut.  J.  Hill  Car- 
berry  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase,  vice 
William  Heywood,  who  retires; 
Feb.  6.  Ens.  Gerard  Van  Hey- 
thuysen  to  be  lieut,  by  purchase, 
vice  Carbery ;  Feb.  6.  Augustus 
Stafford  O'Brien,  gent,  to  be  ens., 
by  purchase,  vice  Van  Heythysen ; 
Feb.  6. 

17th  Foot  —  Paymaster,  with 
the  hon  rank  of  Major,  Alexis 
Corcoran,  from  half-pay,  late  of  a 
Dep6t  Battalion,  to  be  paymaster, 
vice  Paymaster,  with  the  hon. 
rank  of  Captain,  N.  G.  Smith, 
whose  services  have  been  dis- 
pensed with ;  Feb.  6. 

18th  Foot— Captain  Herbert  O. 
Johnes,  from  the  7th  Hussars,  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Joy,  who  exchanges : 
Dec.  18, 1865. 

2l8t  Foot— Gent  Cadet  A.  John 
Osborne  Pollock,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  ens.,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Edward  B. 
Jackson,  promoted;  Feb.  6. 

23rd  Foot— Ens.  Arthur  Edw. 
Ward,  from  the  70th  Foot,  to  be 
ens.,  vice  A.  Bosby  Jackson,  who 
retires;  Feb.  6. 

24th  Foot— The  second  Christian 
name  of  Ens.  Syms  is  Grenville, 
not  Granville,  as  stated  in  Oazette 
of  26th  ult 

37th  Foot  — Staff-Surg.  James 
Lewis  Holloway  to  be  surg.,  vice 
James  W.  Fleming,  appointed  to 
the  4th  Dragoon  Guards;  Feb. 
6. 

43rd  Foot- Ens.  Tavemer  C. 
Miller,  to  be  lieut.,  by  purchase, 
vice  Frederick  Simon  Armfelt, 
who  retires;  Feb.  6.  Charles 
Legard,  gent,  to  be  ens.,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Miller ;  Feb.  6. 

55th  Foot— Staff  Assist-Surg. 
Samuel  Edward  Walker  to  be 
assist.-surg.,  vice  W.  J.  Rendell, 
promoted  on  the  Staff;  Feb.  6. 

64th  Foot— The  names  of  the 
gentleman  appointed  to  an  en- 
signcy,  by  purchase,  on  the  10th 
Kov.,  1865  are  Richard  J.  William 
Dennistoim,  and  not  as  previously 

70th  Foot  — Gent  Cadet  Edw. 
Moritz  Wallerstein,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  ens.,    by 
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purchase,  vice  Ward,  transferred 
to  the  23rd  Foot;  Feb.  6. 

73rd  Foot -r  Lieut.  Vincent  U. 
Langworthy,  from  the  7th  Foot, 
to  be  lient.,  vice  Orred,  who 
exchanges ;  Feb.  6. 

Eifle  Brigade  —  Ens.  Alfred 
Seymour  to  be  Ueut.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Arthur  W.  Patten, 
deceased;  Jan.  3.  Ens.  JenicoJ. 
Preston,  from  the  8th  Foot,  to 
be  ens.,  vice  Seymour ;  Feb.  6. 

Royal  Malta  Fencible  Artillery 
—The  Christian  names  of  Lieut. 
Portelli  are  Augustinus  Paulus 
Michael  Alexius  Aloysius. 

DEPOT  BATTALION. 

Captain  Henry  Masters  Sproule, 
10th  Foot,  to  be  ins.  of  mus.,  vice 
Capt.  W.  H.  Paul,  reappointed 
ady. ;  Jan.  5. 

MEDICAL  DKPARTMENT. 

As8it.-Surg  William  J.  Rendell, 
from  the  65th  Foot,  to  be  staft- 
surg.,  vice  J.  L.  HoUoway,  ap- 
pointed to  the  37th  Foot;  Feb. 
6. 

BREVET. 

Lieut. -Col.  Charles  Crawford 
Fraser,  11th  Hussars,  having  com- 
pleted the  qualifying  service  in 
the  rank  of  lieut-coL,  to  be  col. 
under  the  Royal  Warrant  of  14th 
Oct.,  1858;  Jan. 
The  following  promotions  to  take 

?lace  in  succession  to  Major-Gen. 
.  Napper  Jackson,  Col.  of  the 
99th  Foot,  who  died  on  the  15th 
Jan, :— Brev.-CoL  R.  Wilbraham, 
C.B.,  from  Lieut.-col.  unattached, 
to  be  major-gen. ;  Jan.  26.  Capt. 
and  Brev.-Major  C.  Edward  01- 
dershaw.  Royal  Artillery,  to  be 
lieut-col;  Jan.  29,  Capt.  H. 
Jervis  W.  Jervis,  Royal  Artillery, 
to  be  major ;  Jan.  26. 

Wab  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  9. 
Royal  Artillery  — Capt.  Robert 
Alexander  Morse  to  be  lieut.-col.. 
vice  T.  T.  Haggard,  removed  to 
the  Supernumerary  List;  Sept. 
14,  1865.  Second-Capt.  George 
Henry  Stone  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Morse;  Sept.  14,  1865.  Lieut. 
Walter  John  Finch  to  be  sec- 
capt,  vice  Stone;  Sept.  14,  1865. 
Royal   Engineers  —  Lieut.-ool. 


and  Brev.-Col.  Sampson  Freeth  to 
be  col,  vice  R.  C.  Moody,  who 
retires  upon  full-pay;  Jan.  25. 
Capt.  FitzRoy  Molyneux  Henry 
Somerset  to  be  lieut-coL,  vice 
Brev.-CoL  Freeth;  Jan.  25.  Sec- 
Captain  and  Brevet  -  Lieut-CoL 
C.  G.  Gordon,  C.B.  to  be  capt^ 
vice  Somerset;  Jan.  26.  Lieut 
Montague  Lambert  to  be  second- 
capt.,  vice  Brev.-Lieut,-GoL  Gor- 
don; Jan.  25. 

brevet. 

Colonel  Richard  Clement  Moody, 

retired  full-pay,  Roval  Engineers, 

to  be  major-gen.,  the  rank  being 

honorary  only ;    Jan.  26. 


THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Ofhce,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  6. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT   LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Royal  Carmarthenshire  Ar- 
tillery Militia— Charles  W.  Mansel 
Lewis,  gent.,  to  be  lieut.  ;  Jan.  31. 

Hampshire  Artillery  Militia- 
Richard  Lambart  Brickenden 
Cowell,  gent.,  to  be  first-lieut,  vice 
Beeching,  promo.ed;  Jan.  29. 

2nd  Devon  Regiment  of  Militia 
—Lieut  George  Marker  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Coles,  resigned ;  Jan. 
20. 

Royal  North  Devon  Yeomamy 
Cavalry  —  Newton  Charles  Chi- 
chester, late  Capt.  in  the  7th 
Dragoon  Guards,  to  be  adi,  vice 
Macartney,  deceased;  Jan.  5. 


Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall^  Feb.  9. 
queen's  commission. 

1st  or  Royal  East  Middlesex 
Regiment  of  Militia  —  Edward  J. 
Dyson,  late  Paymaster  of  this 
Regiment,  to  be  quarter-master, 
from  the  24th  of  June,  1857. 

commissions  signed  bt  loads 
lieutenant. 

Suffolk  Artillery  Regiment  of 
Militia — James  Killery,  gent  to  be 
first-lieut. ;  Jan.  30. 

Essex  Rifle  Militia— Thomas  S. 
Western,  Esq.,  late  Captain  in 
the  above  Regiment,  to  be  Hon. 
Colonel,  vice  Sie  Hon.  Charles  H. 
Maynard,    deceased;  Jan.  29. 
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THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE, 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  6. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

2nd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Devon  shire  Rifle  Volunteers  — 
Christopher  Btdteel  to  be  snrg. ; 
Jan.  1. 

21  st  Devonshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ens  Edward  P.  Charle- 
wood  to  be  lient.,  vice  Vinson,  re- 
signed ;  Jan.  24.  Charles  William 
Hole  to  be  ens.,  vice  Charlewood, 
promoted ;  Jan.  24. 

15th  Derbyshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  Cox,  Esq.,  to  be 
captain,  vice  Bateman,  resigned  i 
Feb.  8. 

3rd  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  Bums  to  be  ens. ; 
Feb.  2. 

7th  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Lieut.  Christopher  Row- 
landson  to  be  captain,  vice  Bram* 
well,  deceased ;  Feb.  2.  Ens.  J. 
Tiplady  to  be  lieut,  vice  Rowland- 
son,  promoted ;  Feb.  2.  The  Rev. 
6.  Robert  Bulman  to  be  hon. 
chap.,  vice  Greenwell,  resigned; 
Feb.  2. 

8th  Isle  of  Wight  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ens.  Thomas  Murrow 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Plumlev,  re- 
signed; Jan.  21.  Henr J  Thomas 
Rogers,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Murrow,  promoted  ;   Jan.  31. 

Civil  Service  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — James  Joseph  Cardin  to 
be  lieut.;   Dec.  14,  1865. 

29th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Lieut.  Thomas  Guest 
Blofeld  to  be  capt.,  vice  NichoU, 
resigned ;   Jan.  27. 

MEMORANDUM. 

A^j.  Graves  Chamney  Swan 
Lombard,  of  the  Civil  Service  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps,  to  serve  with 
the  rank  of  Captain,  Jan.  8. 

1st  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — The  Rev.  Frederick  Mey- 
rick  to  be  hon.  chap.,  Jan.  31. 

15th  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Ens.  Edward  Barwell  to 
be  lient.,  vice  Freeman,  deceased; 
Jan.  31. 

Ist  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Ar- 
tillery Volunteer  Corps  —  Major- 
Gon.  Lord  Henry  Hugh  Manvers 
Percy,  V.C.  M.P.,  to  be  hon.  col. ; 


Jan.  24.  Robert  Hutchinson* 
gent.,  to  be  hon.  quarter-master; 
Jan.  24. 

1st  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Rifle 
Volunteer  Corps  —  Robert  Pun- 
shon,  Esq.,  to  oe  capt.  vice  Spoor 

Promoted;  Sept.  24.  1865.  Ens. 
ames  Walton  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Burnup,  resigned;  Jan 24.  Luke 
William  Bearson,  gent.,  to  be  ens., 
vice  Walton,  promoted  ;  Jan.  24. 

2nd  Warwickshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps  —  Ens.  Charles  John 
Hill  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Minster,  pro- 
moted ;  Jan.  30. 

8th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— George  Jones;  gent.,  to  be  ens., 
vice  White,  promoted ;  Jan.  30. 

4th  Cinque  Ports  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps  —  Edward  Gower 
Vane  Sutton,  Esq.,  to  be  second- 
lieut. ;  Jan.  30. 

10th  Cinque  Ports  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieut.  Henry  Stringer 
to  be  capt. ;  Jan.  30.  Ens.  Henry 
Cobb  to  be  lieut. ;  Jan.  30. 


War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  9. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

8th  Cumberland  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  Bailey,  gent.,  to 
be  ens. ;  Feb.  2. 

8th  Durham  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  William  Clay  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Milvain  resigned ;  Feb. 
2.  Henry  Thomas  Sopwith  to  be 
ens. ;  Nov.  7.  1865. 

1st  Essex  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— ^William  Julius  Marshall  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Gladding,  resigned; 
Feb.  1. 

4th  Cheshire  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — William  Bell,  gent.,  to  be 
honorary  assist.-surg;  Jan.  25. 

28th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Ensign  George  Charles 
Mattison  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Symons 
resigned,  Feb.  5;  William  Henry 
Clarice,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Mattison  promoted,  Feb.  5. 

2nd  Midlothian  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— J.  Thomson  to  be  ens., 
vice  McFarlaofbe  resigned,  Jan. 
30. 

Ist  Lanarkshire  Artillery  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — First-Lieut.  Adam 
Cunningham  Scott  to  be  capt., 
Jan    12;    Second-Lieut.    Thomas 
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McMicking  Wilson  to  be  first- 
lieut,  vice  Scott  promoted,  Jan. 
12;  "William  L.  Brown,  gent.,  to 
be  soc.-lieut.,  vice  Wilson  pro- 
moted, Jan.  12. 

Ist  Lanarkshire  Engineer  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — J.  Coates,  Esq.,  to 
be  maj„  vice  Matheson  promoted, 
Jan.  12. 

3rd  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  James  Sloane  Mc 
Caul  to  be  capt.,  vice  Fleming, 
resigned,  Jan-  9:  Ens.  William 
Milne  to  be  lieut ,  vice  McCaul, 
promoted,  Jan.  9 ;  Robert  Inglis, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Milne,  pro-  - 
moted,  Jan.  9. 

6th  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  H.  Lyle,  gent., 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Sloan,  promoted, 
Jan  25. 

100th  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— James  Hendry,  gent., 
to  be  lieut.,  Jan.  25. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Adjutant  William  James  Hall,  of 
the  5th  Lanarkshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps,  to  serve  with  the  rank 
of  capt.,  Jan.  11. 

1st  Norfolk  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — Thomas  H.  Moxon,  Esq., 
to  be  surg.,  vice  Stephenson,  re- 
signed, Feb.  5. 

2nd  Warwickshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Daniel  R.  Wynter, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Bill,  pro- 
moted, Feb.  3. 

4th  Warwickshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ens.  George  Henry 
Nelson  to  be  lieut,  vice  Robins, 
resigned,  Feb.  6. 

10th  Warwickshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ralph  Alex.  Busby, 
gent.,  to  be  assist.-surg.,  vice 
Wynter,  resigned,  Feb.  1 

THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 

%*  Where  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied,   the  following  Commissions 
bear  the  current  date. 
Wak  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  13. 

99th  Regiment  of  Foot— Maj - 
Gen.  S.  Braybrook  to  be  col.,  vice 
Major-Gen.  John  Napper  Jackson, 
deceased,  Jan.  26. 

13th  Regiment  of  Hu.«?sar8 — 
Gent.-Cadet  J.  Chute  Ellis,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 


oor.  by  purchase,  vice  Mills,  pro- 
moted, Feb.  13. 

3rd  Regiment  of  Foot— The  ap- 
pointment of  G«nt.-Cadet  McCally 
to  bear  date  Jan.  31 

5th  Foot — Lieut.  J.  Cottingham 
Wadding  to  be  capt.  by  purchase, 
vice  Edwin  Biren,  who  retires, 
Feb.  13;  Ensign  Orby  Harrison 
to  be  lieut.  by  purchase,  vice 
Wadling,  Feb.  13;  Gent-Cadet 
Henry  Kilgour,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  ensign 
by  purchase,  vice  Harrison,  Feb. 
13. 

13th  Foot— Gent.  Cadet  Edward 
C.  Hamilton,  from  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary College,  to  be  ens.  by  pur- 
chase, vice  C.  G.  Brind,  transferred 
to  the  55th  Foot,  Feb.  13. 

17th  Foot— Grent.-Cadet  Edward 
Arthur  Howard  Webb,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  ens. 
by  purchase,  vice  E.  A.  M.  Hay, 
who  retires,  Feb.  13. 

18th  Foot— Gent-Cadet  George 
Huddlestone  Powell,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  ens, 
by  purchase,  vice  J.  Downie,  who 
retires,  Feb.  13. 

24th  Foot— Lieut.  J.  C.  Wame 
to  be  capt.  without  purchase,  vice 
Samuel  John  James  Bums,  de- 
ceased, Jan.  30;  Ensign  Thomas 
John  Baynes  to  be  lieut.  without 
purchase,  vice  Wame,  Jan  30; 
Gent-Cadet  Archer  A.  Morshead, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  ens.  without  purchase,  vice 
Bavnes,  Feb.  13, 

25th  Foot— Lieut  A.  Bain  Chis- 
holm  to  be  capt.  by  purchase,  vice 
John  Frederic  Everett  who  re- 
tires, Feb.  13;  Ens.  R.  Xavier  Lee 
O'Connell  to  be  lieut.  by  purchase, 
vice  Chisholm,  Feb.  13;  Gent- 
Cadet  Henry  G.  Worsley,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.  by  purchase,  vice  0  Counell, 
Feb.  13. 

27th  Foot— StAflf  Assist.-Siirg. 
Alex.  Francis  Preston,  MB-  to 
be  assi8t.-surg.,  vice  Leonard  Kidd, 
M.B.,  promoted  on  the  Staflf,  Feb. 
13. 

55th  Foot— Ens.  Charles  George 
Brind,  from  the  13th  Foot  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Cecil  William  Betham, 
who  retires,  Feb.  13. 
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60th  Foot — Colour  Sergeant  John 
Toole  to  be  quartermaster,  vice  W. 
Hunter,  who  retires  upon  half-pay, 
Feb  13. 

78th  Foot— Lieut.  C.  Reeves, 
from  hali-paY,  late  Turkish  Con- 
tingent, to  be  lieut.,  vice  S.  R. 
Jackson,  promoted  without  pur- 
chase to  a  half- pay  Company,  Feb. 
13;  Ens.  Charles  K  M'Causland 
to  be  lieut.  by  purchase,  vice  0. 
Reeves,  who  retires,  Feb.  13; 
Grent.-Cadet  E.  M.  Alexander,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.  by  purchase,  vice  M'Causlanc^ 
Feb.  13 

87th  Foot— Capt.  J.  A.  R.  Todd 
to  be  raai.  by  purchase,  vice  Lord 
d'Arcy  Godolphus  Osborne,  who 
retires,  Feb.  14 ;  Lieut.  Nathaniel 
Stevenson  to  be  captain  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Todd,  Feb.  13;  Ens. 
Charles  Tuckey  to  be  lieut.  by 
purchase,  vice  Nathaniel  Steven- 
son, Feb.  13:  Gent-Cadet  W.  F. 
Waring,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.  by  purchase, 
vice  Tuckey,  Feb.  13. 

99th  Foot— Major  J.  H.  Dunne 
to  be  ]ieut.-col.  without  purchase, 
^ice  Charles  Blamire,  deceased. 
Nov.  16,  1865;  Captain  WiUiam 
Henry  Dowline  Reeves  Welman 
to  be  major  without  purchase,  vice 
Dunne,  Nov,  25,  1865;  Lieut.  G, 
Richards  Harvey  to  be  captain 
without  purchase,  vice  Wehnan, 
Nov.  25,  1865:  Ensign  Albert  J. 
Molyneux  Treeby  to  lieut.  without 
purchase,  vice  Harvey,  Nov.  25, 
1865;  Gent-Cadet  William  King 
Suther,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.  without  pur- 
chase, vice  Treelv,  Feb.  13. 

104thFGot— Ensign  Vincent  C. 
E.  Parker  to  be  lieut.,  vice  W.  R. 
Bimey,  who  resigns,  Feb.  13 ; 
Gent-Cadet  Frederick  James  W. 
Davies,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Parker, 
Feb.  13. 

106th  Foot— Lieut.  Robert  D. 
Anstruther  to  be  capt,  vice  D'Arcy 
W.  Jopj),  who  resigns,  Feb  13; 
Ensign  Alfred  Lionel  M*Nair  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Anstruther,  Feb. 
1:?;  Gent-Cadet  Edward  Henry 
Bingham,  from  the  Royal  Military 


College,  to  be  ens.,  vice  M'Nair, 
Feb.  13. 

108th  Foot— Staff-Surgeon  W. 
M.  Calder  to  be  surgeon,  vice  E. 
Gregg  Noott,  placed  upon  half- 
pay,  Feb.  13. 

109th  Foot — Assistant-Surgeon 
J.  Dow  Stainer,  from  the  Royal 
Artillery,  to  be  as8ist.-surg.,  vice 
A.  F.  Churchill,  M.D.,  appointed 
to  the  Staff,  Feb.  13. 

3rd  West  India  Regiment — J. 
Stuart  Des  Barres,  gent.,  to  be 
ens.  by  purchase,  vice  W.  Roberts, 
promoted,  Feb.  13. 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regiment 
— Staff  Assistant- Surg.  Scboedde 
Robertson,  M.D.,  to  be  assistant- 
surgeon,  vice  Leslie  0.  Patter- 
son, promoted  on  the  Stafi^  Feb. 
13. 

HAXP-PAT. 

Captain  John  Whiteside,  from 
the  8th  Foot,  to  be  msjor,  without 
purchase,  Feb.  13. 

UNATTACHED. 

Lieut.  J.  Hopkins,  Unattached 
List,  Ben^  Armv,  Staff  Officer 
at  Darjeelmg,  to  be  capt.,  Feb. 
13. 

lOBDICAL   DEPABTMENT. 

Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Duncan 
Campbell  Taylor,  M.D„  to  be 
staff-surgeon,  vice  S.  J.  Bayfield, 
deceased,  Feb.  13. 

Assist- Surgeon  Leonard  Elidd, 
M.B.,  from  the  27th  Foot,  to  be 
staff-surgeon,  vice  Patrick  M*Der- 
mott,  M.D.,  placed  upon  half-pay, 
Feb.  13. 

Staff  Assistant- Surgeon  John 
Tulloch,  M.D.,  to  be  staff-surgeon, 
vice  W.  M.  Calder,  appointed  to 
the  108th  Foot.  Feb.  13. 

Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Edward 
Thistleton  to  be  staff-surgeon,  vice 
W.  Armstrong,  appointed  to  the 
16th  Foot,  Feb.  13. 

Assistant- Surgeon  Leslie  Ogilby 
Patterson,  from  the  Royal  Cana- 
dian Rifle  Regiment,  to  be  staff- 
sargeon,  vice  Staff- Surgeon  M^r 
William  Ord  Mackenzie,  M,D., 
who  retires  upon  half-pay,  Feb. 
13. 

Assistant- Surgeon  Alex.  Ferrier 
Churchill.  M.D.,  from  the  109th 
Foot,  to  be  staff  assistant-surgeon, 
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Tioe  James  Bell  Jardine,  deceased, 
Feb.  13. 

BBB7ET. 

MAfOT  and  Brevet  Liexit.-CoL 
Dominic  Jaootin  Gamble,  C.B., 
unattached,  and  Deputy  Quarter- 
master-General in  New  Zealcmd, 
to  be  coL ;  February  6. 

Lieutenant-Colonel,  with  local 
and  temporaiy  rank,  Saverio  Gatt, 
of  the  Eioyal  Malta  Fencible  Artil- 
lery, having  completed  the  c|uali- 
fying  service  in  the  rank  of  Lieut- 
OoL,  to  be  col.,  with  local  and 
temporary  rank,  under  the  Boyal 
Warrant  of  14th  October,  1858 ; 
January  35. 

To  be  Lieutenant-Colonels— 'Maj. 
George  Dean  Pittt,  half-pay,  late 
80th  Foot;  Feb.  6.  Major  F.  8. 
Blyth,  40th  Foot;  Feb.  6.  Capt. 
and  Brevet-Major  George  Richards 
Greaves,  70th  Foot;  Feb.  6. 

To  be  Majors— Capt.  J.  Thom- 
son, 50th  Foot ;  Feb.  6.  Captain 
Louis  Walter  Fisher,  40th  Foot ; 
Feb.  6.  Capt.  Clement  R.  Johnson, 
60th  Foot ;  Feb.  6.  Capt.  Thomas 
Witchell,  Military  Train;  Feb.  6. 
Capt.  John  Glancy,  14th  Foot; 
February  6. 

Quartermaster  William  Hunter, 
retired  upon  half  pay,  late  dOtb 
Foot,  to  nave  the  nonorary  rank 
of  capt.;  Feb.  13. 


India  OpyiCB,  Feb.  12. 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased 
to  approve  of  the  following  admis- 
sions to  the  Staff  Corps,  made  by 
the  Governments  in  India  :^^ 


BENGAL  STAFF  CORPS. 

ADMI88IOKS. 

To  be  Captains — Capt.  Hunger- 
ford  M.  BcKldam,  Royal  (Bengal) 
Artillery;  March  27,  1858.  Capt. 
(Brevet- Major)  John  Hadow  Jen- 
kins, late  44tb  Bengal  Native 
Infantry;  Jan.  1,  1862.  Captain 
Frederick  Peter  Luad,  104th  Foot ; 
Julv  30,  1862. 

To  be  Lieutenants — Lieutenant 
Alexander  John  Colvin  Birch, 
lOlst  Foot;  Nov.  3,  1856.   Lieut. 


Alexander  Howe  Bramley,  late 
44th   Native  Infontnr;   Nov.  23, 

1856.  Lieut.  H.  Sullivan  Jarrett, 
late  3rd  European  Infiuitry ;  July 
11,  1857.  Lieut.  A.  Willoagby 
Crewe  Read,  61st  Foot;  Nov.  17, 

1857.  Lieut  Revmond  Hervey 
De  Montmorency,  late  65tli  Native 
Infantry;  April  30,  1858.  Lieut- 
Charles  Henry  Ewart,  late  25th 
Native  Infantry;  April  30,  1858. 
Lieut.  Clayton  Turner  Lane,  late 
16th  Native  Infimtry;  March  29, 
1859.  Lieutenant  James  Duncan 
Macpherson,  late  65th  Native  In- 
fantry; August  11,  1856.  Lieut 
Arthur  Fergusson  Lindsay,  late 
63rd  Native  infantry ;  August  19, 

1859.  Lieut  Alfred  Bloomfield, 
1st  Foot;  Aug.  23,  1859.  Lieut 
Thomas  Fraser  Bruce,  Bengal  In- 
fantry ;  Aug.  31,  1860.  Lieut  H. 
Ekins  Ryres,  Bengal  In&ntry; 
October  21,  1860.  Lieut.  A.  J. 
Donnelly  Hawes,  late  73rd  Native 
InfiMitry;  Nov.  9,  1860.  Lieut 
J.  Hay,  Bengal  Infantry ;  Dea  2, 

1860.  Lieut.  E.  Walker  Samnells, 
Bengali  Infantry,  8ep.  19,  1861. 
Lient.  Gideon  Colguhoun  de  Lau- 
tour,  Bengal  Infantry;  Jan.  1, 
1862.  Lieut.  George  Ewen  Mac- 
pherson, Bengal  Infantry,  Jan.  1, 

1862.  Lieutenant  William  Reev^ 
Bunbury,  104th  Foot;  March  17. 

1863.  Lieutenant  Edward  Eustace 
Gibson,   103rd  Foot;   March  22. 

1864.  Ens.  George  Thomas  Mait- 
land,  42nd  Foot;  Apnl  9,  1864. 


BOMBAY  STAFF  CORPS. 

To  be  Captains — Capt.  John  H. 
P.  Malcolm  son.  Royal  (Bombay) 
Artillery;  Aug.  27, 1858.  Second 
Capt.  Henry  Charles  Baskenrille 
Tanner,  Royal  (Bombay)  Artillery; 
Jan.  2,  1863. 


THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  13. 

COMinSSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENAlfT. 

2nd,  or  Edmonton  RoyiU  Rifle 
Regiment  of  Middlesex  Militia- 
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Lieut.  Bobert  Morrell  to  be  oapt., 
Tice  Bridger,  resigned*;  Feb.  7. 

Artillery  Regjiment  of  Boyal 
Lanoashire  Militia — ^James  Atlnn- 
■on,  gent.,  to  be  Bupemumerary 
lieutenant;  Feb.  2. 

Worcestershire  Eegiment  of 
Militia — Alexander  Tom  Arthur 
Sherriff  to  be  lieutenant ;  Feb.  5. 


Wax  Opticb,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  16. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGinSD  BT  L0BD8 
LIEUTBNANT. 

1st  Derbyshire  Militia — Oapt. 
Georse  Newdigate  to  be  major, 
vice  Marsland,  deceased;  Feb.  8. 
Lient.  John  Borough  to  be  c&pi., 
vice  Newdigate,  promoted;  Feb. 
8.  Harrington  Omey  Shaw,  Esq., 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Borough,  pro- 
moted; Feb.  8. 

8rd  Beeiment  of  the  Duke^  of 
Inmcasters  Own  Militia — William 
Arthur  Hicks,  gent.,  to  be  lieut., 
vice  John  Hargreeves,  promoted; 
February  7. 

Queen's  Own  Liffht  Infantry 
Bc^  of  Tower  Hamlets  Militia — 
Wmiam  Ingram  Marter,  gent.,  to 
be  Heut.,  vice  A'Oourt,  resigned ; 
January  17. 


THE  VOLTJNTEEB  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Officb,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  13. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LOBSS 
LIEUTENANT. 

3rd  Middlesex  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — First  Lieut.  Frederick 
Peter  Nicholls  to  be  capt. ;  Jan. 
24 

4th  Middlesex  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Greorge  Henry  Brougham 
Gla^er  to  be  lieut.;  Feb.  1  B. 
Abraham  Levey  Hyam  to  be  ens. ; 
FebL 

Civil  Service  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps. — Ens.  J.  Baillie  Hamilton 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Hawker,  pro- 
moted; January  17. 

39th  Middlesex  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ens.  J.  Gurden  Berdoe  to 
be  heut,  vice  Bidgway,  resigned ; 
January  27. 

1st  London  Engineer  Volunteer 


Corps— Second  Lieut.  Archibald 
Stewart  Harrison  to  be  flrst  lieut. ; 
January  17. 

Bobin  Hood  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — George  Belk,  ^nt.,  to  be 
ens.,  vice  OSver,  resigned,  Feb. 
5. 

16th  Lanoashire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — William  CampbellBownie, 
gent.,  to  be  second-lieut,  Jan. 
13. 

2nd  Lancashire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Ensign  Henry  William 
Granam  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Mallett, 
resigned,  Jan.  22 ;  B.  Wood,  gent., 
to  be  lieut.,  Jan.  22. 

Preston  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Lieut.  Bobert  Lamb  Ascroft  to 
be  captain,  vice  Dawson,  resigned, 
Jan  31 ;  George  Smith  the  younger, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Bolton,  pro- 
moted, Jan.  31. 

24th  Lancashire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — ^Ensign  Bobert  J.  Davies- 
CoUey  to  be  Heut.,  Jan.  25. 

2nd  Worcestershire  Bifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Charles  F.  Preston  to 
be  ens.,  vice  Wheeler,  resigned, 
Feb.  6. 

16th  Worcestershire  Bifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — Walter  William 
Theodore  Bullock  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Wright,  promoted,  Feb.  6. 

3rd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Surrey  Bifle  Volunteers  —  The 
Bight  Honourable  William  John 
Lord  Monson  to  be  lieut.-coL,  Jan. 
30;  Captain  Charles  Sedly  Bur- 
dett,  late  Lieut.-Col.  in  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Army,  to  be  maj.  (retaining 
the  command  of  the  17th  Surrey 
Bifle  Volunteer  Corps,  Feb.  3. 

8th  Surrey  Bifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Ensign  Heniy  John  Tritton  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Herbert  Jones,  re- 
signed. Jan.  30;  John  Charles 
Buck,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Trit- 
ton, promoted,  Jan.  30. 

14th  Surrey  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ene.  William  C.  Cazelet 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  A.  Labouchere. 
resigned,  Feb.  3. 

l^h  Surrey  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — GJeorge  Alexander  James, 
gentleman,  to  be  major,   January 
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War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  16.  1st    Norfolk    Rifle    Yolunteer 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LORDS  Corps— Philip    Back  to  be  ens., 

LIEUTENANT.  vice  Fisher,  resigned,  Feb.  10. 
3rd  Essex  Artillery  Volunteer  15th   Norfolk    Eifle   Volunteer 
Corps — Second-Lieut.  Josiah  Wil-  Corps  —  Frederick    Long    to   be 
ton  to  be  first-lieut.,  Feb.  8 ;    C.  hon.  assist-surg.,  vice  Bump,  re- 
William  Ashdown  to  be  second-  signed,  Feb.  7. 

lieut.,  vice  Wilton,  promoted,  Feb.  

8. 
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BARON  AMBERT  ON  AUSTERLITZ.* 
By  Captain  Chesnet. 

Our  stock  of  military  literature  has  been  very  greatly  enriched 
during  the  last  two  years,  the  American  and  Danish  struggles 
having  naturally  served  as  subjects  to  the  majority  of  writers 
on  modern  wars,  while  those  of  the  era  preceding  the  use  of 
rifled  arms,  are  treated  by  many  as  of  secondary  importance. 
The  work  before  us  forms  a  very  striking  exception.  Baron 
Ambert  has,  indeed,  in  a  sort  of  appendix,  taken  much  pains  to 
consider  the  modifications,  which  improved  arms  and  transport 
will  inevitably  introduce  into  future  campaigns  and  battles.  The 
main  subjects,  however,  of  his  volume  (the  first  only  of  an  in- 
tended series)  are  two  great  contests  selected  from  the  wars  of 
Frederick  and  Napoleon  for  elaborate  study,  and  for  the  practical 
application  of  their  details  to  the  use  of  such  camps  as  that  of 
Chalons.  The  author  avowedly  designs  to  fill  a  gap  now  sup- 
posed to  exist  between  stategy  proper,  and  those  lesser  tactics 
which  approach  to  actual  drill.  He  would  illustrate  the  value 
of  a  proper  combination  and  use  of  the  three  great  arms,  by 
thoroughly  analysing  his  chosen  examples,  and  deducing  from 
them  for  the  guidance  of  the  subordinate  commanders  of  each 
branch,  a  method  of  employing  it  to  be  practised  in  peace,  and 
made  readily  available  in  war.  It  is  an  article  of  faith  with  Baron 
Ambert,  that  similar  study  and  practice  were  required  before  the 
Grand  Army  formed  at  Boulogne,  was  fitted  for  the  terrible  stroke 
which  layed  in  the  dust  that  already  tottering  fabric,  the  German 
Empire.  His  national  predilections,  high  professional  knowledge, 
and  ofBciai  position  under  the  French  Ministry  of  War,  give 
especial  completeness  and  value  to  his  description  of  Austerlitz, 
in  itself  one  of  the  most  important  and  picturesque  of  modem 
battles. 

Not  that  any  merely  tactical  description  of  his  victory  could 
have  satisfied  Napoleon  himself,  who  has  declared  the  far-reach- 
ing nature  of  the  combinations  by  which  he  prepared  for  the 
great  event  in  the  following  terms,  ''Ija  bataille  d'Austerlitz 
elle-mdme  n^est  que  le  r^sultat  du  plan  de  campagne  de  la  Moravie. 
Dans  un  art  aussi  difficile  que  celui  de  la  guerre,  c'est  souvent 
dans  le  syst^me  de  campagne  qu'on  con9oit  le  syst^me  d'une 
bataille.^' 

From  these  words  it  may  be  gathered  that  Napoleon  com- 
pletely divided  in  his  own  mind  the  Austerlitz  episode,  with  the 
movements  preceding  it,  from  that  earlier  portion  of  the  campaign 
of  1805  which  brought  him  in  triumph  to  Vienna  without  a 
general  action.    Yet  the  very  first  part  of  this  it  was  which,  more 

*  EtadM  Tactiqnes,  par  le  G^n^ral  Baron  Ambert.  Ire  S^rie.  Zorndorf  et 
Aaiterlitz.    Paris,  1865.  r^  i 
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strikingly  than  any  later  success,  illustrated  the  superiority  of  the 
strategist,  and  the  advantage  he  reaped  from  the  new  organisation 
and  increased  marching  powers  of  the  French.  Mack,  most  un- 
fortunate of  all  his  opponents,  fell  a  dupe  to  a  show  of  move- 
ments in  front;  and  Uke  other  weak  theorists,  arguing  from 
insufficient  premises,  remained  beyond  reach  of  reinforcements 
promised  him,  facing  an  imaginary  foe;  whilst  the  swift  columns 
of  the  invading  army  swept  round  his  unguarded  flank,*  seized 
his  communications  at  a  blow,  and  cut  him  off  from  supply  or  aid. 
French  historians  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  this  first  essay  of 
the  new  machine  and  its  grand  and  bloodless  results,  but  dwell 
little  on  the  dangerous  check  which  their  corps  suffered  from  a 
few  days'  rain  on  the  way  as  they  neared  their  destined  stations 
around  Ulm.  fiead  by  the  light  of  later  events,  there  might 
have  been  discerned  a  presage  of  the  dangers  and  disasters  to 
which  the  Napoleonic  mode  of  war  would  hereafter  expose  its  author. 
But  the  weather  cleared  in  time  to  save  the  columns  from  dis- 
bandment  or  mutiny :  supplies  were  picked  up  by  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  chiefs ;  and  the  movement  went  gaily  on.  Cut  off, 
driven  in,  surrounded.  Mack  lost  his  judgment  first,  and  then 
his  resolution;  and  his  surrender  with  33,000  men  followed, 
Napoleon  having  gained  in  ten  days  what  it  cost  Grant,  with  the 
aid  of  a  devoted  fleet,  just  as  many  weeks  to  accomplish  at 
Vicksburg.* 

The  capitulation  of  Ulm  laid  open  the  valley  of  the  Danube, 
and  Napoleon  lost  no  time  in  pressing  back  the  remnant  of  the 
Austrians  and  entering  Vienna.  His  Marengo  campaign  had  been 
almost  eclipsed  by  the  new  achievement,  gained  without  the  risk  of 
a  hard-fought  battle.  But  the  real  struggle  of  the  year  was  yet 
before  him.  The  Russians,  victorious  over  renowned  French  gene- 
rals in  the  bloody  Italian  fields  of  1799,  had  fallen  back  indeed  on 
the  news  of  Mack's  disaster,  but  only  to  meet  their  reserves  and 
gather  for  a  more  deadly  blow  on  the  presumptuous  invader  who 
approached  their  border*  Their  infantry  had  gained  the  highest 
reputation  in  the  wars  of  Suwaroff.  The  Austrian  cavalry  which 
had  joined  them  was  the  most  numerous  and  best-trained  of 
Europe.  Their  commander,  Kutusoff,  was  noted  for  his  patriotic 
spirit,  and  had  the  prestige  of  experience  and  success.  The  con- 
test between  these  allies  and  the  army  of  Napoleon  was  to  be  one 
where  readiness,  courage,  and  superior  tactics  would  all  be  re- 
quired. For  Napoleon  brought  the  lesser  numbers  into  that 
campaign  of  Moravia  which,  as  we  have  already  shown  in  his  own 
words,  was  from  the  first  designed  to  culminate  in  the  battle  of 

*  Certain  American  writen  provoke  this  contrast  by  ill-jadged  attempts  to  make 
a  parallel  of  tbese  essentially  different  cases.  Pemberton,  it  must  be  said,  was 
scarcely  wiser  tban  Mack,  but  sbowed  infinitely  more  courage  and  tenacity.  On 
the  other  hand,  Grant's  operations  were  much  hampered  by  the  dread  of  even 
seeming  to  incur  that  failure  which  would  have  repei^  the  discredit  bzoogfat  on 
him  by  the  indecisive  battle  at  Shiloh. 
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the  2nd  December— the  morning  of  the  *  Sun  of  AnstcrlitB* — ^the 
true  birthday  of  the  new  honse  of  Caesars. 

Neither  the  movements  ensuing  in  Moravia^  which  the  great 
conqaeror  himself  (as  we  have  seen)  so  closely  connected  with  his 
victory^  nor  those  larger  combinations  by  which  Mack^s  ruin  was 
compassed  lie  within  the  exact  scope  of  our  author's  task.  He 
passes  them  rapidly  by  in  order  to  devote  himself  the  more  com- 
pletely te  the  special  work  he  has  undertaken  of  throwing  a  clearer 
light  on  the  tactical  achievements  of  the  great  day  itself. 

A  book  which  in  its  preface  (p.  16)  claims  to  be  to  tactics  what 
the  works  of  Jomini  are  to  strategy^  and  those  of  Thiers  to  history, 
seems  to  challenge  critical  remark.  We  may  therefore  state  at 
once  that  we  wholly  differ  from  the  gallant  author  in  his  assump« 
lion  that  the  principles  on  which  the  imperial  armies  were  handled 
in  the  shock  of  battle  remained  long  unknown.  His  notion 
(p.  21)  that  Moreau  and  Jomini  in  1813  bore  to  the  enemy  ideas 
and  methods  hitherto  ignored  is  as  perfect  a  misconception  as  the 
assertion  which  follows — that  the  generals  of  Austerlitz  disappeared 
taking  their  secret  with  them — is  incorrect.  The  latter  is  plainly 
contradicted  by  a  comparison  of  names  in  the  list  of  commanders 
of  coips  and  divisions  of  the  two  dates.  Of  the  former  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  Blucher,  the  boldest  and  most  successful  of 
Napoleon's  opponents  in  Germany,  not  only  held  no  communica- 
tion with  the  Frenchmen  who  had  come  over  to  the  allies,  but 
evinced,  as  did  his  staff,  a  great  impatienee  of  their  advice  being 
taken  on  the  general  strategy  of  the  war.  He  had  enough  to  do 
in  forming  his  mass  of  patriot  recruits  into  an  army  in  the  one 
form  which  Schamhorst  had  skilfully  devised  without  thinking 
of  new  drill  or  change  of  tactics.  The  world  has  too  long  lis- 
tened to  this  storv  of  the  French  defeats  in  1818  being  due  to 
French  advice.  That  it  gains  credence  anywhere  proves  the  great 
need  there  is  that  the  history  of  that  time  should  be  cleared  of 
the  fictions  added  to  it  by  skilful  pens  in  the  interest  of  Napoleon. 
A  single  perusal  of  the  work  of  Miii&ing,  Blucher's  Quarter- 
maater-Gteneral,  or  of  that  of  any  other  competent  author  on  the 
German  side,  would  settle  its  falsehood  at  once  in  any  mind  less 
prejudiced  than  of  an  imperialist  advocate  explaining  disaster 
away. 

Whilst  we  cannot  admit  those  theories  of  Baron  Ambert  (in 
which  he  but  follows  an  ignoble  herd  of  partizan  writers),  we  feel 
it  difficult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  pains-taking  care  with  which 
the  details  of  his  work  have  been  wrought  out.  A  better  ac- 
count of  Austerlitz,  viewed  as  a  military  study,  is  hardly  to  be 
desired.  Whether  this  elaborate  description  and  its  accompany- 
ing comments  can  be  practically  used  in  camps  of  instruction  for 
improvement,  must  be  at  least  a  question  of  interest  for  the  few 
fortunate  soldiers  who  have  the  task  of  controlling  these  armies 
of  peace.     To  the  general  student  who  learns  that  one  pmipose  ot 
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the  work  is  to  contrast  with  Napoleon's  tactics  those  of  Frederic, 
it  is  a  disappointment  to  find  that  this  first  series  gives  as  com- 
panion piece  to  Austerlitz,  the  bloody  and  indecisive  victory  of 
the  great  Prussian  over  Fermor  at  Zorndorf.  To  select  this  battle, 
Frederic  admittedly  owned  his  advantage  to  the  genius  of  hi« 
general  of  cavalry,  and  where  the  stubborn  tenacity  of  unwieldy 
Russian  battalions  deprived  him  of  any  claim  to  victory  beyond 
that  furnished  by  their  slow  retreat :  and  to  leave  untold  the 
brilliant  stories  of  Eosbach,  Leuthen,  Torgau,  seems  neither  fair 
to  the  hero  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  nor  sound  treatment  of  the 
work  undertaken.  Zorndorf  can  never  be  a  study  of  interest, 
except  as  illustrating,  in  an  earlier  stage,  the  constant  tendency 
of  Russian  troops  to  cleave  together  in  masses,  and  their  un- 
daunted bearing  under  defeat — qualities  so  fully  displayed  in  later 
years  on  the  not  less  bloody  fields  of  Eylau,  Borodino,  and  Inker- 
man.  We  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  to  return  to  our  illustra- 
tion of  Napoleon's  tactics  as  perfected  in  1805,  and  confess  that 
DO  better  guide  can  here  be  taken  than  that  furnished  by  Baron 
Ambert. 

His  work,  in  the  general  considerations  which  conclude  it, 
brings  prominently  forward  Napoleon's  own  explanations  of  the 
two  great  principles  of  his  mode  of  engaging,  and  their  advantages. 
From  the  M^moires  is  drawn  the  following  paragraph  on  the  in- 
creased use  of  artillery  thrown  into  masses : — 

"  La  m^l^  une  fois  etablie,  celoi  qui  a  I'adresse  de  faire  arriver 
subitement  et  k  I'insu  de  I'ennemi  sur  les  points  lea  plus  impor- 
tants  une  masse  inopinee  d'artillerie  est  sAr  de  I'emporter.  Voili^ 
quel  est  le  grand  secret  et  la  grande  tactique." 

And  St.  Cyr  has  thus  recorded  his  master's  account  of  employ- 
ment of  reserves  :^ 

^*  Ce  n'est  qu'a  la  fin  de  la  joum^,  quand  je  m^aper^ois  que 
I'ennemi  fatigu^  a  mis  en  jeu  la  plus  grande  partie  de  sea  moyens, 
que  je  ramasse  ce  que  j'ai  en  reserve  pour  lancer  sur  le  champ  de 
bataille  une  forte  masse  d'infanterie,  de  cavalerie  et  d'artillerie. 
L'ennemi  n'ayant  pas  prevu,  je  fais  un  ^venement ;  par  ce  moyen 
j'ai  presque  toujours  obtenu  la  victoire." 

As  these  passages  were  well  known,  it  has  been  generally  taken 
for  granted  that,  beyond  these  special  means  of  victory,  Napoleon's 
army  had  no  great  tactical  advantage  over  those  it  overthrew. 
This  notion  Baron  Ambert  successfully  controverts  by  showing  in 
detail,  step  by  step,  how  much  more  supple,  more  easily  handled, 
more  fit  for  mutual  support,  were  the  corps  d'arm^e  and  its  divi* 
sions  acting  in  Echelon  than  the  rigid  unwieldy  line  of  the  schod 
of  Frederic,  or  the  disconnected  columns  into  which  necessity  broke 
it  when  in  motion.  Our  space  forbids  us  to  trace  with  the  gallant 
author  the  elaborate  perfection  of  method  which  he  asserts  to  have 
been  imported  from  the  Camp  of  Boulogne  to  the  hills  of  Auster- 
litz.    But  without  doing  this,  or  agreeing  with   him   that  the 
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training  shown  by  all  arms  in  the  Imperial  service  was  higher  at 
this  time  than  at  any  other,  we  believe  that  even  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  conflict  will  suffice  to  show  how  distinctive  were  the  features 
of  the  new  tactics,  and  what  a  huge  superiority  they  gave  over  the 
effete  system  which  there  found  its  death-blow. 

Napoleon  stood  on  the  defensive.  The  vast  length  of  his  line 
of  communication,  extending  through  the  whole  breadth  of  Bavaria 
and  the  Hereditary  States  to  Vienna,  and  thence  northward  to 
Brnnn — the  necessity  of  guarding  the  hostile  capital,  watching 
the  Tyrol  and  Prussia,  and  providing  against  the  expected  arrival 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  (recalled  too  late)  from  Italy ;  the  losses 
incident  to  his  late  rapid  movements,  had  left  him  barely  able  to 
anmmon  66,000  men  round  his  head-quarters  in  Moravia.  Kutusoff 
was  already  20,000  stronger  when  he  turned  (23rd  November)  to 
confront  his  pursuer,  and  further  reinforcements  from  Poland  were 
at  hand.  But  subsistence  for  the  allies  was  scarce.  The  Austrian 
commissariat  had  dreamed  of  no  such  occupation  of  the  western 
half  of  the  Empire,  as  that  which  had  so  suddenly  befallen. 
Their  magazines  were  in  the  enemy^s  hands  ;  their  all/s  demands 
ill  met  by  hasty  requisitions.  This  difficulty,  with  the  arrival  in 
Kutusoff's  camp  of  his  young  Emperor  and  the  Russian  guard, 
were  tempting  reasons  for  the  advance.  And  when  to  these  were 
added  a  purposed  hesitancy  on  Napoleon's  part  as  of  one  who  felt 
himself  already  too  far  committed  in  the  hostile  territory,  and  his 
force  unequal  to  maintaining  what  was  gained,  no  wonder  that  the 
old  general  yielding  to  the  young  Czar's  impulse,  left  his  choice 
position  at  Olmutz  to  take  a  bold  ofiensive  against  the  weakened 
foe.  The  French  position,  a  few  miles  east  of  the  fair  town 
of  Briinn,  ranged  north  and  south  from  the  skirts  of  the 
Moravian  Mountains  into  ,the  plain  of  eighty  miles  broad, 
which  lies  between  them  and  the  Danube.  The  hostile  army 
pressed  back  the  advanced  posts  on  the  28th  November,  and  find- 
ing Napoleon's  left  flank,  resting  on  the  rapidly  a^icending  ridges, 
too  dangerously  placed  for  attack,  their  chiefs  occupied  the  three  days 
following  in  an  elaborate  movement  for  so  complete  a  turning  of  his 
right  as  should  at  once  overthrow  the  wing  assailed,  and  by  its 
first  success,  intervene  between  him  and  Vienna,  and  drive  him 
back  upon  the  mountains.  Their  general  views  Napoleon  rightly 
divined,  and  on  a  careful  inspection  of  the  field,  fifteen  days  before, 
he  had  pointed  out  its  coming  importance,  and  had  so  reconnoitred 
it  in  person,  as  to  judge  fully  of  the  value  of  each  part,  when 
their  special  movement  should  reveal  itself. 

No  ground  in  Europe  could  be  more  dangerous  for  such  a  pro- 
ject against  an  army  preparing  a  counterblow.  The  long  spurs  of 
the  mountains  cross  the  Olmutz  road  with  higli,  steep  ridges, 
between  which  are  hollows  so  deep  that  a  force  of  the  strength  of 
Napoleon's  might  be  placed  in  battle  order  ready  for  advance, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  intending  assailants,  ^}l^^J^^  perfectly 
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unseen !  And  into  the  most  difficult  portion  of  these  swelling 
hills^  flanked  and  confined  at  this  part  to  the  south  by  a  network 
of  swampy  brooks,  which  open  out  into  great  pools,  half  lake,  half 
marshy  did  the  allies  slowly  push  iheir  array  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, watched  by  the  eagle  glance  of  their  foe.  With  joy  he  saw 
them  more  and  more  commit  themselves  to  the  flank.  No  feint 
this,  but  a  sincere  attempt  to  outmaoeuvre  him  in  the  old  'oblique' 
order  used  by  Frederic — the  very  scheme  he  had  most  hoped  for. 
"  Their  plan,  he  has  said,*  "  was  conceived  against  an  army 
which  they  did  not  see ;  they  supposed  it  in  a  position  which  it 
did  not  occupy;  and  they  imagined  that  it  would  not  stir  V*  No 
wonder  that  in  his  buoyant  order  that  evening  he  claimed  the  vic- 
tory beforehand,  while  his  exulting  soldiery  filled  the  air  with  their 
rude  torchlight,  and  their  shout  of  Vive  FEmpereur  I 

In  truth  the  tactics  to  be  used  against  him  were  the  scheme  of 
an  Austrian  pedant  who  had  studied  Frederic's  masterpiece  with 
so  narrow  a  view  as  to  fail  to  appreciate  where,  and  where  not,  it 
was  possible.  To  carry  over  some  miles  of  difficult  grouud  an  army 
of  25,000  or  80,000  men  drilled  to  march  perfectly  at  open  order  in 
two  or  three  columns,  and  at  the  right  moment  to  wheel  instantly 
into  line ;  to  throw  thus  his  whole  force  unexpectedly  across  the 
flank  of  his  less  mobile  enemies,  and  give  them  no  time  to  change 
their  front  to  meet  the  attack,  was  the  simple  secret  of  the  dash- 
ing victories  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
other  troops  but  Frederic's  could  have  attained  the  needful  exact- 
ness and  discipline.  It  is  certain  that  before  an  equally  active 
opponent  on  his  guard  the  movement  would  have  been  checked 
with  ease  and  turned  into  disaster;  for  he  himself  proved  this  on 
Soubise's  clumsy  copy  of  it  at  Eosbach.  And  at  Austerlitz  the 
bulk  of  the  outflanking  force  was  of  that  solid  Russian  infantry 
who  have  ever  seemed  to  depend  for  their  firmness  in  attack  or 
defence  upon  the  show  of  strength  which  deep  formations  give  ! 
So,  however,  it  was  resolved.  Advancing  from  the  north-east, 
Kutusoff  in  stretching  southward  left  his  line  of  supply  to  his  own 
right  rear.  To  have  massed  his  army  opposite  the  French  right 
would  have  been  to  let  go  his  communications  altogether.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  yielding  to  the  Austrian  plan.  Hence  the  laborious 
movement  which  brought  the  allies  over  twenty-five  miles  of 
ground  in  the  three  days,  and  then  gave  them  to  certain  defeat. 
For  in  their  very  numbers  was  an  element  of  weakness  sufficient  to 
mar  their  plan.  To  move  nearly  90,000,  men  on  a  single  point 
they  were  aware  would  have  been  beyond  the  powers  of  Frederic 
himself :  and  so  to  attain  the  required  line  beyond  the  enemy's 
right,  they  broke  the  bulk  of  their  infantry  into  four  separate 
columns  moving  independently  of,  and  unsupported  by  each  other. 
The  main  body  of  the  cavalry  formed  a  fifth  nearer  to  the  Olmntz 

•  Notc8  d'un  Officier  fraii^aia  (Napoleon)  8ur  le  Rapport  de  Katusoff.  *  Ambert, 
p.  165.  ^  T 
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road,  and  was  destined  to  connect  the  others  with  a  strong  force 
left  there  under  Bagration,  which  was  to  occupy  the  French  in 
front  during  the  flabk  movement.  Orders  bad  been  issued  to  con- 
tinue these  operations  at  daybreak  on  the  2nd,  and  when  at  7  a.m. 
their  advanced  guard  came  into  action  on  tbe  French  right,  the 
army  was  extended  into  the  form  of  a  huge  fish-hook,  covering 
ei^t  miles  of  ground,  and  with  many  dangerous  intervals  be- 
tween its  parts. 

Watching  them  from  hour  to  hour.  Napoleon  had  had  full 
time  to  make  the  most  effective  use  of  the  easily  handled  corps 
of  which  his  army  was  composed.  These  were  held  in  compact 
form  on  a  front  of  four  miles  and  ready  for  mutual  support.  One 
division  of  Davoust's  (the  other  was  not  expected  on  the  ground 
till  10)  was  judged  sufficient  for  the  task  of  keeping  back  for  an 
hour  or  two  the  heads  of  the  columns  turning  the  right ;  for  they 
had  a  deep  brook,  with  but  few  good  passages,  between  them  and 
the  plateau  they  sought  to  gain.  Soalt  filled  the  whole  of  the 
centre,  with  Bemadotte  closely  supporting  him;  and  detached 
brigades  of  cavalry  connected  them  with  Davoust,  and  with 
Lannes,  who  fronted  Bi^ration  and  held  the  Olmutz  road.  In 
rear  of  Bemadotte  were  the  guards  and  Oudinot's  grenadiers, 
held  in  reserve',  and  from  their  central  position  able  to  reach 
easily  any  part  of  the  line.  This  grand  echelon  formation  of  the 
centre  of  the  army  was  completely  hid  from  observation  by  its 
position  in  the  deep  hollows  from  whieh  issued  the  stream  which 
covered  Davoust's  front.  Lannes  only  was  exposed  to  the  view  of 
the  allies;  and  as  the  ground  in  his  front  gave  little  protection,  his 
infantry  were  posted  partly  in  a  light  entrenchment,  and  hi^ 
flanks  well  guarded  by  the  reserve  cavalry.  To  keep  his  wings  on 
the  defensive,  and  throw  his  centre  forward  through  the  openings  left 
by  tbe  allies  was  Napoleon's  intent ;  and  so  concentrated  was  bis 
order  of  battle  that  bis  first  line  contained  but  half  his  infantry  and 
little  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  his  horse.  His  arrangements 
were  completed  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  for  the  days  were  now 
very  short,  and  the  battle  must  begin  at  dawn. 

'  The  sun  of  Austerlitz'  was  yet  three  hours  from  rising,  when 
Soult,  at  the  Emperor's  command,  slowly  and  silently  moved  his 
divisions  over  the  brook  and  ranged  them  along  the  foot  of  the 
bill  of  Pratzen  on  which  the  allied  centre  had  been  observed 
spreading  out  at  dark.  Large  fires  were  kept  up  in  the  camp  left 
on  the  slopes  behind,  so  as  to  conceal  from  the  enemy  this  ma- 
noeuvre, as  well  as  that  of  Bemadotte,  who  followed  it  closely  up. 
The  reserve  cavalry  on  the  left  advanced  slightly,  and  the  Guards 
and  Oudinot  preserved  their  echellon  formation  by  also  closing 
up.  Scarcely  had  they  done  this  when  the  fire  of  skirmishers  to 
the  south  told  that  the  allied  flanking  columns  had  reached  the 
brook  and  were  attacking  Davoust's  posts.  All  now  seemed  ready 
for  the  Emperor's  counter-blow ;  but  as  a  heavy  mist^unffover 
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the  hollow  and  effectually  hid  Soult,  his  chief,  who  had  joined 
the  marshal  below  Pratzeny  held  him  back  till  the  enemy^s  left 
should  be  more  deeply  committed.  By  nine  BuxKowden,  who 
there  commanded  the  Russians,  had  forced  his  way  across  the 
brook,  and  was  attempting  to  deploy  on  the  French  flank.  The 
sun  now  brightened  up  the  ridges  and  began  to  lift  the  fog  below. 
The  word  was  given,  and  Soult's  divisions  in  twenty  minutes 
crowned  the  slope  before  them,  advancing  without  firing  or  throw- 
ing out  skirmishers  in  steady  rapid  columns;  for  the  space  formed 
by  the  extension  of  the  Russians  left  them  almost  unopposed  at 
the  first,  and  the  few  regiments  posted  near  were  turned  and 
driven  off  before  support  could  arrive.  Bemadotte  following  in 
second  line  at  first,  soon  bore  to  the  left,  his  divisions  bringing 
up  the  right  shoulder  so  as  to  form  a  huge  angle  with  the  leading 
corps,  whilst  Napoleon's  reserves  pressed  into  the  space  between. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  battle  was  utterly  decided.  Vain  was 
Bagration's  bold  attack  on  Lannes:  vain  the  demonstrations  of 
Buxhowden,  who  at  one  time  almost  gained  the  French  rear :  vain 
the  hurried  orders  of  Kutusofif  to  recal  the  nearest  columns^  and 
the  bold  front  of  the  Russian  guards  and  Austrian  cavalry^  who 
strove  to  check  Soult  and  Bemadotte  till  help  should  come. 
Courage  and  discipline  could  avail  little  against  the  advance  of 
the  French  centre  nearly  40,000  strong  and  guarded  by  a  large 
body  of  horse  upon  its  flanks.  Onwards  and  onwards  drove  the 
wedge  so  easily  formed,  so  thoroughly  connected,  so  impossible 
to  arrest.  Bagration  was  severed  from  the  centre ;  and  the  latter, 
driven  from  its  connexion  with  the  Olmutz  road,  was  forced  to 
retreat  southward.  Buxhowden's  straggling  columns  were  pierced 
and  divided  in  their  attempts  to  escape  from  their  rash  advance, 
aud  sufiered  terribly  in  their  retreat,  being  only  saved  by  the 
shortness  of  the  afternoon  from  utter  destruction.  Twelve  thou- 
sand prisoners  and  nearly  twice  as  many  killed  and  wounded 
reduced  the  allies  almost  one  half,  and  left  them  unable  to  do 
more  for  the  defence  of  Austria,  whose  Emperor  yielded  at  once 
to  the  victor's  demands. 

So  perished  from  the  Austrian  armies  the  tactics  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  Intrusted  henceforth  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  their  soldiers  soon  received  at  his  hands  a 
readier  discipline.  When  next  the  conquerer  of  Austerlitz  crossed 
the  Danube  in  the  full  flush  of  success,  it  was  to  meet  at  their 
hands  the  first  decisive  check  of  his  life  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Aspern. 
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TUREET-SHIPS. 

After  the  Beport  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  Captain 
Coles'  designs  for  a  turret-ship^  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
Government  would  eventually  build  a  sea-going  ship  on  that 
model;  the  only  difficulty  that  stood  in  the  way  of  its  immediate 
commencement,  was  how  far  that  design  should  be  modified^  the 
Constructor  of  the  Navy  having  announced  in  the  roost  positive 
manner,  that  if  the  turret  system  was  good  in  principle.  Captain 
Coles'  was  not  that  he  woula  adopt,  without  introducing  modifica- 
tions. We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Captain  Coles  is  so 
blindly  wedded  to  every  detail  of  his  design,  that  he  will  not 
admit  of  such  modifications  as  the  Naval  Constructor  may  require, 
provided  the  principle  of  his  invention  is  preserved ;  indeed,  he  has 
himself  expressed  his  willingness  to  co-operate  with  him*  A  great 
deal  has  been  said  inside  the  House  of  Commons,  and  outside  too, 
of  the  impossibility  of  their  working  harmoniously  together,  but, 
after  all,  we  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  of  opinion 
between  them  on  the  main  points  connected  with  modern  ship- 
building; and  though  Mr.  Beed  may  have  a  preference  for  the 
central  battery,  he  cannot  be  charged  with  any  jealousy  of  Captain 
Coles,  on  the  ground  of  the  central  battery  system  being  an  inven- 
tion of  his  own,  inasmuch  as  we  are  told  that  was  proposed  to  the 
Admiralty  bv  Mr.  Murdoch,  about  four  years  ago.  No  doubt  he 
has  improved  on  the  original  design,  a  man  of  his  ingenuity  could 
hardly  fail  of  doing  that,  and  the  difference  may  be  so  great  as  to 
almost  constitute  a  new  invention. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  central  battery  design  of  Mr 
Beed,  both  by  builders  and  naval  men ;  but  this  is  no  more  than 
has  been  done  in  every  instance,  when  novelty  of  construction  has 
been  in  question.  When  it  was  proposed  to  build  steam  frigates, 
all  kinds  of  objections  were  raised  by  some  naval  men ;  the  crew 
could  not  live  in  them  for  want  of  space — they  would  be  utterly 
wretched  for  want  of  light,  in  hot  climates — they  would  be  unendu- 
rable on  account  of  the  heat  and  smell — they  would  be  always  dirtv 
on  account  of  the  coal  dust.  Then  they  would  be  sure  to  roll 
heavily,  and  it  would  be  very  doubtful  if  they  could  keep  the  sea  in 
rough  weather,  and  if  they  were  caught  in  it,  they  would  probably 
go  to  the  bottom*  Some  of  these  objections  were  well-founded, 
but  the  most  weighty  of  them  were  found  to  have  no  foundation  at 
all.  No  doubt  for  cleanliness  the  sailing  ship  had  the  advantage, 
but  as  regards  safety  the  steam  frigate  was  found  to  run  no  greater 
risk  of  foundering  in  a  gale  than  its  predecessor.  When  it  was 
proposed  to  substitute  iron  for  wooden  frigates,  many  of  these 
objections  were  urged  over  again,  with  the  addition  that  they  were 
utterly  unsuitable  for  vessels  of  war,  because,  whenever  the  shot 
struck  the  side,  it  would  drive  such  a  shower  of  iron  fragments 
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among  the  crew,  that  the  effect  would  be  much  the  same  as  if  a 
2«hell  had  exploded  on  the  deck.  When  it  was  proposed  to  clothe 
the  sides  of  a  vessel  with  armour-plates^  the  utter  unsuitability  of 
such  vessels,  for  sea  service,  was  made  out  in  the  clearest  manner 
by  practical  men  of  great  experience.  The  Warrior  having  set  this 
point  at  rest,  and  demonstrated  that  such  vessels  were  as  safe  as 
any  others,  we  now  have  similar  theoretical  objections  standing  in 
the  wav  of  the  construction  of  turret-ships.  No  doubt  the 
Admiralty  has  acted  wisely  in  refraining  from  too  hastily  adopting 
new  ideas,  the  execution  of  which  is  attended  with  the  expenditure 
of  such  large  sums  of  money,  but  it  would  hardly  be  justified  in 
delaying  to  put  them  to  the  test  of  experience  any  longer,  and  we 
now  find  that  it  intends  to  give  turret-ships  a  complete  trisd. 

On  the  question  of  size  for  turret-ships  with  heavy  guns,  the 
Admiralty  does  not  agree  with  Mr.  Laird  or  Mr.  Samuda.  The 
opinion  of  the  Board  is  that  the  least  tonnage  that  can  be  given  to 
an  iron- clad  with  two  turrets  is  6,099  tons.  Considering  the  op- 
portunities that  it  has,  and  the  variety  of  opinions  it,  no  doubt, 
has  taken  from  those  most  competent  to  ju^e,  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  that  this  really  is  the  oest  size  nnder  all  the  circumstances. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  object  is  not  the  mere  construe- 
tion  of  a  turret-ship  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  in  all  weathers,  but 
of  building  the  most  perfect  turret-ship  that  can  be  devised.  We 
want  a  ship  that  can  keep  the  sea  in  all  weathers,  capable  of  carry- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  coals,  swift  under  steam  or  canvass,  with 
two  turrets  in  case  one  should  be  disabled,  adapted  for  the  heaviest 
guns  that  have  been  or  may  be  made.  This  last  condition  is  a  most 
important  one.  In  the  case  of  such  enormously  costly  vessels,  it 
would  manifestly  be  a  gross  blunder  to  limit  the  capabiUties  of  the 
turrets  in  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  guns,  or  we  might  find 
that  when  we  had  built  an  efficient  ship,  its  power  would  be  neu- 
tralized by  its  inability  to  mount  guns  of  the  heaviest  calibre,  it 
might  be  found  possible  to  construct.  Lord  C.  Paget  appears  to 
confine  his  anticipations  to  a  twenty-two  ton  gun  as  the  maximum 
size  which  the  Monarch  will  have  to  carry,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  his  expectations  on  this  head  will  be  exceeded ;  nevertheless 
it  is  wise  to  provide  for  a  different  contingency,  and  in  this  respect 
the  new  ship  may  be  considered  safe,  to  a  certain  extent,  inasmuch 
as  it  wiU  be  possible  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  her  armament 
to  replace  it  oy  guns  of  any  conceivable  calibre.  In  the  description 
of  the  sea-going  turret-ship  given  by  Lord  C.  Paget,  in  moving  the 
Navy  Estimates  (a  speech  of  which  we  may  say  in  passing  that  it 
was  one  of  the  most  frank  and  conciliating  that  has  ever  oeen  de- 
livered by  a  Minister  holding  his  situation),  he  says  that  the  Monarch 
will  be  plated  down  to  the  water-line,  and  her  central  battery,  her 
turrets,  and  her  machinery  protected.  Her  bow  gun  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  shield.  The  thickest  plating  will  not  exceed  seven 
inches,  and  this  thickness  will  be  diminished  toward*  the  ends. 
There  will  be  the  usual  backing  and  an  inner  skin. 
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The  Ibpinion  of  Sir  J.  Pakington  is  in  fevonr  of  vessels  of  a 
smaller  size  than  the  Monarchy  and  in  this  be  was  supported  bj  Mi* 
Samada,  and  the  member  who  succeeded  him.  With  regard  to 
the  possibility  of  constructing  oomparativelj  small  iron-clad 
turret-ships  capable  of  carrying  heavy  guns,  there  is  no  longer 
any  question  on  that  score.  The  '^  Liverpool  Albion/'  some  weeks 
ago,  gave  a  description  of  an  iron  vessel  of  1100  tons  and  SOO-horse- 
power,  which  drew  only  16  feet  of  water,  and  ran  upwards  of  12 
knots  an  hour.  Her  turret  is  covered  with  plates  5^  inches  thick, 
fitted  with  slides  and  carriages  for  two  124  ton  300-pounder  guns 
on  Captain  Coles'  system,  with  two  40-pounder  guns  on  her  quarter- 
deck. The  dimensions  of  the  hull  are,  length  '200  feet,  breadth  36 
feet,  depth  20  feet.  The  plates  are  4^  inches  thick,  and  are  laid  on 
from  the  deck  to  Si  feet  below  the  load  water  line.  These  plates  rest 
on  a  10-inch  teak  backing,  and  diminish  in  thickness  at  the  bow 
and  stem  in  order  to  lessen  the  pitch  of  the  vessel.  Every  improve- 
ment seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  Laird  in  constructing 
the  vessel,  probably  not  without  a  view  of  confirming  Mr.  Laird  s 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year  as  to  the  possibility 
of  building  such  a  vessel  which  should  run  12  knots  an  hour.  The 
mean  of  four  runs  at  the  measured  mile  gave  a  speed  of  12.27  knots 
an  hour ;  but  she  had  neither  guns  nor  sea-stores  on  board.  From 
the  character  of  the  newspaper  from  which  this  description  is  taken, 
we  are  disposed  to  accept  it  as  an  official  statement ;  but  unless  it 
refers  to  a  different  vessel,  which  we  believe  is  not  the  case,  how  are 
we  to  reconcile  it  with  the  statement  of  Mr.  H.  Baillie,  made  in  the 
recent  debates  on  the  Navy  Estimates,  that  it  was  a  perfect  '^  sea- 
going turret-ship,  carrying  two  300-ponnders  in  her  turrets.  Her 
turrets  were  covered  with  12-incb  iron,  her  sides  with  6-inch  P'' 
This  discrepancy,  if  the  error  is  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Baillie,  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  we  can  accept  the  remainder  of  his  statement 
regarding  her  admirable  performances  at  sea  during  the  recent  severe 
giJes.  'Another  vessel  somewhat  smaller  in  dimensions,  carrying 
two  150-pounders  in  her  turret,  which  was  protected  by  plates  4i 
inches  thick,  the  same  thickness  in  fact  as  the  plates  on  her  sides, 
and  fitted  with|twin  screws,  is  said  to  have  worked  admirably,  and 
to  have  reached  a  speed  of  10.5  knots ;  but  in  this  case  also,  neither 
the  guns,  ammunition,  nor  sea-stores  were  on  board. 

With  respect  to  the  speed  obtained  by  the  vessel  first  referred  to, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  when  it  has  its  armament  and 
sea-stores  on  board,  its  rate  will  fall  below  that  obtained  under  the 
favourable  circumstances  under  which  the  run  over  the  measured 
mile  is  always  performed.  It  will  be  useful  to  give  here  for  future 
reference  the  results  of  trials  of  other  iron-clads. 

"  In  a  trial  of  the  Agincourt  made  December  11 : — Mean  draught 
of  water,  24rt.  2in. ;  displacement  at  ditto,  9,000  tons.  Full  power : 
Speed  of  ship,  16*433  knots ;  indicated  horse-power,  6,867 ;  mean 
number  of  revolutions,  614  ;  diameter  of  screw,  24ft.  6iii^  nitcLof 
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screw,  28ft.  4in.  Half -power :  Speed  of  ship,  13*548  knots ;  indi- 
cated horse-power,  4,426;  mean  namber  of  revolutions,  52}. 
The  Minotaur: — Results  of  trial  on  September,  1865:  Mean 
draught  of  water,  28ft.  Tin. ;  speed  of  ship  at  full  power,  14-778 
knots;  mean  number  of  revolutions  at  full  power,  57 i;  speed  of 
ship  at  half-power,  12*4  knots ;  mean  number  of  revolutions  at  half- 
power,  48.  The  Warrior,  6,109  tons,  l,250-hor8e  power,  has  been 
set  up  as  the  standard  vessel  of  her  class  for  comparison  of  speed, 
and  if  we  take  her  in  the  first  instance  we  find  that  she  was  tried  at 
the  measured  mile  on  the  l?th  of  October,  1861,  drawing  25ft.  6in. 
of  water  forward  and  26ft.  5in.  aft,  having  then  her  guns,  crew,  and 
six  months'  stores  on  board,  proceeding,  in  fact,  to  sea  on  a  cruise 
on  the  day  following  the  trial.  Her  mean  speed  of  six  runs, 
with  full  boiler  power,  was  14-856  knots.  The  Black  Prince,  sister 
ship  to  the  Warrior,  was  tried  on  the  22nd  May,  1863,  with  all  her 
weights  also  on  board,  drawing  26ft.  of  water  forward,  and  27ft.  aft, 
and  realized  a  mean,  speed  of  18,052  knots,  with  full-boiler  power. 
The  Achilles,  6,121  tons,  1,250-horse  power,  was  tried  on  the  15th 
of  March,  1865,  drawing  25ft.  llin.  of  water  forward  and  26ft.  llin. 
aft,  and  realized  14*322  knots,  with  full-boiler  power.  It  will  thos 
be  seen  that  the  speed  attained  by  the  Agincourt  is  by  far  the 
greatest  of  any  of  the  large  iron-clads.  Her  very  high  rate  of  speed, 
half-boiler  power,  was  very  remarkable.  Her  lines  are  almost  per- 
fection, and  she  makes  scarcely  an;  disturbance  at  the  bows  in  her 
progress  through  the  water.  The  Minotaur,  a  sister-ship,  built  at 
London,  was  until  recently  the  fastest  steamer  afloat.  The  Agin- 
court's  engines  are  of  1,350  nominal  horse-power." 

What  the  Bellerophon  will  accomplish  on  the  fresh  trials  to  which 
she  is  about  to  be  subjected  remaius  to  be  seen. 

The  two  vessels  first  mentioned  are  said  to  be  constructed  on 
Captain  GoW  system,  but  we  find  Captain  Coles  himself  saying,  in 
a  letter  to  the  ISmes  of  December  13,  that  no  sea-going  turret- 
ship  had  yet  been  built. 

If  we  could  have  waited  longer  we  might  have  had  the  benefit  of 
knowing  what  Captain  Coles'  system  is  really  capable  of  doing  by 
the  experience  of  the  Kussian  Government,  who,  we  were  informed 
some  time  since,  were  building  two  vessels  on  bis  design  of  1,500 
tons,  with  engines  of  250  horse-power.  These  are  to  carry  two 
turrets  each,  and  each  turret  to  be  armed  with  two  300-ponnder 
guns.  The  sides  are  to  be  plated  with  iron  4|  inches  in  thickness, 
and  the  turrets  with  plates  one  inch  thicker.  In  reference  to  this 
promptitude  of  Bussia  in  trying  new  inventions,  we  may  mention  in 
passing  that  a  vessel  similar  to  the  Pallas  is  in  course  of  construc- 
tion. The  length  is  stated  to  be  280  feet,  beam  49  (eet,  and  depth 
31  feet.  The  plates  are  4^  inches  in  thickness,  and  run'right  round 
the  vessel  from  five  feet  below  to  six  feet  above  the  line  of  floatation. 
She  is  to  carry  eight  300-pounder  steel  guns  in  her  central  battery, 
which  will  be  about  eighty  feet  in  length.  ^  , 
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Where  so  moch  is  doubtful,  the  evidence  of  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  turret-ship  in  actual  service  cannot  be  otherwise  than  useful. 
Mr.  Henriques,  an  engineer  of  the  United  States  navy,  says  of  the 
American  turret-ships : — 

"  They  are  capable  of  navigating  rivers  or  seas.  The  Tecumseh, 
one  of  this  class  of  vessels^  on  the  James  River,  mounting  two  15- 
iuch  guns,  when  attacking  HowlettVhouse  battery,  mounting  11  or 
12  100-pounders  and  various  others,  James  and  Blakely  rifled  guns, 
received  not  the  slightest  injury,  and  partly  destroyed  it  in  a  few 
hours ;  also,  out  at  sea,  from  the  mouth  of  James  Kiver  to  Pensa- 
cola,  a  distance  of  above  1,000  miles,  although  the  hull  of  the 
vessel  was  often  entirely  submerged  the  turret  was  completely  at 
the  command  of  the  engineers,  and  could  be  turned  and  worked  in 
any  direction  desired.  On  arrival  at  Mobile,  though  the  fort  was 
defended  by  the  Tennessee,  the  largest  of  the  Confederate  rams, 
their  fire  had  not  the  slightest  effect  in  preventing  these  vessels 
passing  within  800  yards  of  the  fort. 

"  My  only  object  in  troubling  yon  with  this  letter  is  to  state 
most  explicitly,  as  one  who  has  had  this  experience,  that  turret- 
ships  can  be  worked  not  only  in  rivers,  but  at  sea  with  most  certain 
and  deadly  results,  if  properly  built  and  efficiently  manned/' 

It  is  true  that  this  statement  of  Mr.  Henriques  has  been  im- 
pugned in  some  minor  particulars,  and  the  capability  of  such  a 
vessel  as  the  Monadnock  to  make  a  sea  voyage  has  been  denied,  but 
her  presence  at  Bio  has  set  one  of  these  questions  at  rest,  and  the 
favourable  opinions  held  of  turret-ships  by  American  officers  who 
have  had  the  best,  indeed,  almost  the  only  opportunity  of  judging 
of  their  qualities,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  the  different  systems  of 
building  iron-clads  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government. 

It  will  not  be  without  interest  to  introduce  here  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  Monadnock  written  by  one  who  was  allowed  to  make  a 
close  inspection  of  her,  and  who  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  American  iron-dads.     He  says  :— 

''  The  hull  of  the  vessel  is  only  eighteen  inches  out  of  the  water. 
Just  above  the  deck  there  are  some  bars  and  chains  to  keep  it  a 
little  private,  for  were  it  not  for  them  any  one  could  walk  off  a 
common  shore  boat  into  her.  When  cleared  for  action  the  bars 
and  chains,  the  white  tops  of  the  turrets,  the  walk  with  the  awning 
that  exists  between  the  turrets,  the  masts,  &c.,  the  boats,  and  the 
two  ventilators  before  the  funnel  are  all  taken  away,  and  the  three 
hatches  are  put  down.  The  deck  is  covered  with  3-inch  iron  platea 
over  8  inch  of  wood ;  the  sides  are  covered  with  5-inch  plates  over 
86  inch  of  wood.  There  are  two  guns  in  each  turret,  weighing 
48,000  lbs.  each  A  full  charge  of  powder  is  60  lbs.,  the  second 
charge  50  lbs.,  the  third  35  lbs.  The  guns  are  4  feet  in  diameter, 
15  inch  bore,  and  20  inch  thick  at  the  breech.  A  boy  goes  in  to 
clean  them,  but  the  day  I  went  the  boy  happened  to  be  out  of  the 
way,  and  so  they  told  me  a  man  went  in,  and  I  can  only^  say  tJiat 
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inside  the  gans  there  looked  quite  room  enough  for  a  man,  and  to 
spare.  The  turrets  arelO^  inches  thick,  and  the  total  weight  of 
turret,  two  guns,  and  pilot  house  is  250  tons.  To  get  air  they  have 
four  engines  to  pump  air  into  the  vessel,  and  two  to  pump  it  oat, 
and  under  each  of  the  officers'  private  cabins,  as  weU  as  in  other 
places,  there  is  a  ventilator  in  the  floor,  similar  to  what  you  see  in 
a  stove,  and  certainly  there  appeared  to  be  plenty  of  air  when  I  was 
on  board.  The  way  light  is  admitted  below  is  through  holes  about 
as  large  as  to  admit  a  small  cannon-ball ;  but  in  action  these  have 
thick  iron  covers,  and  are  screwed  fast  below,  so  they  must  then 
bum  candles  or  lamps.  The  number  of  men  is  160,  and  15  officers. 
The  cost  of  the  ship  was  1,800,000  dollars,  or  in  English  money, 
46.  4d.  each,  would  be  about  £281,666.  £  forgot  to  mention  the 
shot  weigh  about  400  lbs.,  and  when  fired  they  can  be  seen  clearly 
along  their  whole  course,  which  is  very  steady,  not  fast.  Supposing 
they  were  boarded,  they  have  three  ways  of  clearing  the  decks — 
1st,  by  firing  one  of  the  guns  without  shot,  for  the  force  of  the 
powder  is  so  great  that  anything  on  deck  would  be  blown  off  by  it, 
even  if  not  directed  towards  the  object ;  2nd,  hand  grenades,  and 
they  have  an  instrument  for  pushing  them  through  the  holes  I 
spoke  of  as  those  by  which  they  obtain  light,  and  they  can  plaee 
these  wherever  they  like ;  Srd,  rifles,  which  of  course  can  be  used 
from  the  inside  of  the  turret/' 

Admitting,  as  we  must  do,  that  the  American  shipbuilders  are 
quite  as  capable  of  forming  an  opinion  of  the  qualities  of  a  vessel 
as  our  own,  we  are  driven  by  their  statements  to  the  conclusion 
that  their  iron-clads  are  much  better  vessels  than  it  is  the  custom  to 
admit,  else  why  is  it  that  competent  American  judges,  who  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  those  of  England  and  France,  give  a 
preference  to  those  of  their  own  country.  As  regards  their  in- 
stitutions, we  might  attribute  it  to  national  prejudice;  but  surely  it 
is  not  wise  to  extend  this  supposition  to  matters  of  fact,  such  u 
the  strength  of  ships,  seeing  that  the  consequence  of  doing  so  is  to 
lead  to  an  under-estimate  of  the  offensive  power  of  a  country  from 
which  England  has  more  to  apprehend  than  from  any  other  in  the 
world.  Our  own  opinion  derived  from  reading  the  accounts  that 
have  been  publishea  relative  to  the  Navy  of  the  United  States  lead 
us  to  the  belief  that  our  iron-clads  are  £ar  more  powerful  than  any 
the  Americans  possess,  and  yet  we  find  a  man  like  Donald  Mackay, 
after  inspecting  our  war  vessels  and  those  of  France,  publicly  de- 
claring that  the  two  Navies  combined  would  not  be  strong  enoogb 
to  cope  with  that  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course  the  value  of  iron-clads  for  offensive  purposes  depends 
very  much  on  their  ability  to  carry  guns  of  the  heavi^  calibre,  and 
of  working  them  under  the  most  adverse  circumstances.  Oaptain 
Coles  claims  for  his  invention  that  whatever  weight  of  gun  can  be 
carried  and  fought  on  a  broadside  or  in  a  central  battery  like  that 
of  the  Pallas,  can  be  worked  more  efficiently  in  a  lurret:  ,thb  re- 
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mains  to  be  proved,  and'vo  also  does  the  qaestioii  as  to  the  weight 
of  the  gun  which  can  be  used  on  a  broadside.  As  regards  the  latter 
we  maj  look  forward  to  a  speedy  solution  so  far  as  regards  the 
largest  guns  we  have  yet  thought  of  puMong  into  our  iron-dads. 


THE  UNITED  STATES'  AETILLERT  AND  OUR  OWN. 

''Oh!  Fortune,  thou  wert  not  a  goddess  did  we  not  make  thee 
one  I"  was  Uie  exclamation  of  the  Boman ;  and  we  may  well  say, 
Yankee  guns  and  Yankee  ships  would  scafcely  appear  so  wonderful 
if  we  were  not  so  very  much  inclined  to  make  them  so.  In  fact  it 
is  one  of  those  beautiful  provisions  of  nature  founded  on  the  law  of 
compensation,  which  makes  John  Bull  so  superlatively  credulous  as 
to  the  exploits  of  Brother  Jonathan ;  Yankee  boasting  and  exaggera- 
tion could  not  possibly  have  a  locus  standi  in  this  varsal  world  were 
not  the  **  cute  old  Britishers''  such  tremendous  gobemouches. 

Not  that  we  mean  to  say  that  the  svstem  of  Artillery  now 
existing  in  the  United  States  is  either  devoid  of  interest  or  unworthy 
of  study^  on  the  contrary ;  indeed  we  should  never  have  thought  of 
writing  this  paper  if  such  had  been  our  opinion ;  but  whilst  we  are 
ready  to  admit  that  both  the  energy  and  ingenuity  displayed  in  the 
consiruction  and  organization  of  this  matenal  are  deserving  of  the 
highest  praise,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that  it  bears 
very  plainly  the  impress  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
invented  and  brought  into  operation.  The  Artillery  of  the  United 
States  cannot,  in  fact,  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  be  looked  upon  as 
a  good  illustration  of  the  present  state  of  science  in  this  particular 
branch,  or  as  being  anything  near  the  best  that  can  be  devised ;  but 
it  is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  ingenuity  and  artistic 
suppleness  with  which  general  principles  have  been  made  to  bend 
and  adant  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  never  for  an 
instant  losing  sight  of  that  grand  object,  practical  utility,  and  all 
this  under  the  pressure  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 

The  present  American  system  is  still  very  complicated  as  com- 
pared with  some  European  Continental  ones,  counting  about  twenty- 
five  different  kinds  of  guns,  howitzers,  and  mortars ;  how  this  came 
to  pass  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  noint  out,  but  it  is  sim- 
plicity itself  as  compared  with  our  own  catalogue  containing  eighty- 
six  numbers,  of  which  thirty-three  are  purely  experimental  guns, 
leaving,  however,  no  less  than  tifty-three  to  puzzle  the  storekeepers 
and  bewilder  candidates  for  final  examination. 

But  this  American  material  has  had  the  advantage  of  having  been 
tried  in  actual  warfare,  sometimes,  indeed,  too  precipitately,  and 
before  either  officers  or  men  knew  exactly  what  sort  of  weapon  they 
were  about  to  use,  and  then  again  the  great  majority  of  these  latter 
were  improvised  soldiers.    It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  conclude. 
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that  what  did  stand  the  test  of  the  war  is  comparatiTelj  good, 
although  perhaps  not  absolutely  the  best,  for  one  must  never  forg^ 
the  peculiar  character  of  that  four-years'  war,  of  the  country  it  was 
fougnt  in^  of  the  troops  employed  on  both  sides,  and  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  material  for  such  immense  armies  was 
created. 

Amongst  the  latter,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  all  the 
newer  guns  were  designed  by  civilians  and  manufactured  in  private 
eptablishments,  and  this  circumstance  has  impressed  a  very  peculiar 
character  on  the  whole  system ;  another  most  important  point  is, 
that  the  methods  of  working  wrought  iron  and  steel  are  compimi- 
tively  very  inferior  in  the  United  States,  whilst  those  of  working 
cast  iron  na?e  been  brought  up  to  a  very  high  state  of  perfection. 

It  seemed  absolutely  necessary  to  mention  particularly  all  these 
matters  before  going  into  the  details  of  the  subject  itself,  because 
we  see  that  there  is  a  tendency  abroad  at  the  present  moment  either 
unduly  to  extol  or  abjectly  dread  anything  American,  merely  because  it 
is  so ;  forgetting  altogether  that  the  best  any  individual  man  can  do 
is  by  no  means  the  best  that  is  absolutely  feasible,  nay,  may  turn 
out  very  second  chop  in  another  place  and  under  other  circum- 
stances. Yankee  strategy  and  tactics  were  ultimately  successful  in 
Yankee  land,  their  Artillery  answered  their  purposes  too,  but  it  by 
no  means  follows  from  this  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  are  the 
best  that  can  be  devised,  nor  even  that  they  are  very  generally 
applicable,  nevertheless  they  are,  for  reasons  already  adduced,  deserv- 
ing of  the  greatest  attention  and  mature  consideration  at  the  present 
moment,  when  War  and  Weapons  are  both  one  and  the  other  in  a 
stage  of  transition,  such  as  the  world  never  witnessed  before,  and 
which  presages  a  coming  change  of  such  magnitude  that  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  lorm  even  a  general  estimate  of  its  outlines. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  present  state  of  the 
American  Artillery,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  generid  idea  of  what  it 
grew  out  of,  part  of  the  old  material  having  been  brought  over  into 
the  new  system.*  We  find  then  that  the  Field  Artillery  consisted 
of  12  and  6-pounder  guns,  82,  24,  and  12-pounder  howitzers,  and 
also  a  light  mountain  12-pounder  howitzer ;  the  two  guns  were  after 
a  model  adopted  in  1841,  but  in  1657  a  light  12-poander  was  in* 
troduced,  about  630  pounds  lighter,  and  10  inches  shorter  in  the 
bore,  than  the  older  one ;  we  shall  see  presently  that  the  calibre  of 
the  12-pounder  was  somewhat  less  than,  whilst  that  of  the  6-poonder 
is  nearly  equal  to,  that  of  the  corresponding  gun  in  the  British 
Artillery.  The  Siege  and  Garrison  Artillery  consisted  of  24,  82, 
and  42-pounder  guns,  32  and  24-pounder  howitzers,  and  8  and  10- 
inch  mortars,  to  which  must  be  added  columbiads  of  large  calibre, 
which  were  neither  more  nor  less  than  Paixhan  guns  {canon  obueier^ 
shell  gun,  granat  hmone),  The  ammunition  used  was  round,  com- 
mon shell,  shrapnel,  and  common  case. 

*  The  greater  part  of  the  detail  of  thU  paper  is  taken  from  ime  puUished  a  few 
months  ago  in  the  Giornale  d'Artiglieria.  o^ze^  by  Cc 
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The  Goyernment  of  the  United  States  took  up  early  the  subject 
of  rifled  ordnance,  one  of  the  great  objects  proposed  being  to  get  rid 
of  the  great  diversity  of  calibres  mentioned  abore^  and  render  the 
new  system  as  simple  as  possible;  which  was  no  doubt  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  This  reform  was  in  progress  when  the  war  broke 
outy  and  it  was  hoped  that,  notwithstanding  this,  a  great  many  of 
the  old  guns  might  be  eliminated,  but  as  we  all  know  the  struggle 
assumed  much  greater  dimensions  than  could  have  been  fairly  fore- 
seen, and  the  result  was,  that  the  necessities  of  that  war  required  the 
continued  use  of  a  great  number  of  the  old  calibres,  to  which 
several  new  ones,  both  smooth-bored  and  rifled,  were  subsequently 
added,  besides  a  great  variety  of  ammunition.  Several  of  the  old 
guns  were,  to  save  time  and  expense,  rifled  with  more  or  less  success, 
.  and  thus  after  the  termination  of  hostilities  the  arsenals  and  other 
^establishments  were  choked  up  with  an  immense  mass  of  heteroge- 
neous material,  which  fact  explains  why  the  Government  acted  wisely 
in  endeavouring  to  sell  as  much  as  possible.  Some  wise  people  in 
this  country  were  evidently  not  aware  of  this  when  they  got  up  a 
great  talk  of  the  general  expediency  of  merely  temporary  arma- 
ments. 

Taking  a  general  view  of  what  at  present  exists,  we  find  guns  of 
Ave  different  classes,  two  of  these  being  rifled  and  three  smooth- 
bores. The  first  class  of  rifled  guns  (system  1861)  were  those  first 
constructed  in  America,  and  these  have  been  formally  adopted  as 
r^ulation  ordnance;  the  second  class  are  the  rifled  Parrott  guns, 
not  yet  regularly  adopted,  but  extensively  employed.  Of  the  smooth- 
bores,  the  first  class  is  that  of  the  system  1861  (Major  Bodman) ;  the 
second  comprises  the  Dahlgren  guns ;  the  third,  the  old  models,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred.  Let  us  take,  iu  the  first  instance. 
The  Bified  Gvm,  1861. 

The  system  originally  introduced,  and  finally  adopted  in  1861, 
was  intended  to  consist  of  two  guns — one  a  S-inch  calibre  for  field, 
and  a  4.5-inch  ditto  for  siege,  garrison,  and,  it  would  seem,  naval 
artillery.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  of  the  latter  was  subsequently 
reduced  to  4.2  inches,  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  the  30-pounder 
Parrott  gun,  so  that  the  same  ammunition  might  serve  for  both. 

The  4.2-inch  gun  is  of  cast  iron,  the  hollow  cast  of  Major 
Bodman,  to  be  described  further  on,  being  employed ;  the  3-inch 
gun,  if  of  steel,  is  cast  full  (solid)  and  afterwards  bored  out.  The 
bore  of  both  is  cylindrical,  terminated  by  an  eliptical  bottom;  the 
rifled  grooves  are  cut  into  the  cylindrical  part,  their  inclination  being 
uniform  throughout,  and  turning  from  left  to  right,  their  number 
and  dimensions  are  given  below.  The  width  of  the  grooves  is 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  intervening  fields,  and  is  the  same 
throughout.  Omitting  further  details  of  the  exterior  trace,  we  only 
mention  that  the  greatest  strength  of  metal  is  round  that  portion 
of  the  bore  where  the  charge  lies,  tapering  off  thence  in  both  direc- 
tions, and  that  the  vent  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  bore. 
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The  8-inch  gun  has  bat  one  sight,  on  the  chase ;  the-42  inch  gon, 
one  between  the  trunnions,  and  a  second  on  the  shoolder  of  the 
right  trunnion. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the  principal  dimensions  of  these  two 
guns,  alongside  of  which  we  have  placed  those  of  the  three  Arm- 
strongs, for  the  sake  of  comparison,  namely,  the  12,  20,  and  40- 
pounders.  The  4.2  gun  lies  between  the  two  latter,  imd  would 
probably  replace  both  advantageously. 


Amsucan. 

Abmsteono. 

RiVLBD  Guiri. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

12 

20 

40 

4.2 

3 

pr. 

pr. 

pf. 

Total  length  of  guns 

inches 

132 

73 

84 

96 

120 

Ditto  in  caUbres 

•    tt 

28.37 

21.63 

Ditmeter  of  vent     . 

•    t* 

0.2 

0.2 

Exteroal  semi-diameter  at  base  ring     „ 

7.75 

4.70 

M           „          at  chase 

tt 

4.50 

2.70 

Greatest  strength  of  metal 

It 

5.86 

3.33 

Bore  diameter  (calibre)    . 

•        M 

4.2 

3.0 

3.0 

3.75 

4.75 

«    Length  of 

•        »» 

119.5 

64.75 

73.5 

84.0 

106.0 

„    Semi-grand  axis  of  base   . 

•        »» 

3.33 

2.25 

„   Number  of  grooves  • 

•               • 

9 

7 

38 

44 

56 

„   Width           ,.        .        . 

inches 

0.98 

0.60 

„   Depth           „ 

•     rt 

0.75 

0-75 

„    Pitch             „        Itmnin 

•     »f 

180 

132 

114 

142 

173.37 

Total  weight    .... 

lbs. 

3449 

820 

887 

1677 

3638 

Preponderance        .        ^ 

•     If 

301 

40 

We  shall  see  presentty,  when  we  come  to  the  ammunition,  that 
the  American  3-inch  gun  is  a  12-pounder,  for  which  reason  we 
have  placed  alongside  of  it  in  the  above  column  an  Armstrong  of 
the  same  calibre ;  and  still  further  on  that,  next  to  our  own,  the 
American  Field  Artillery  is  the  heaviest  that  exists,  so  far  as  the 
weight  of  the  ammunition  goes,  on  which,  and  not  on  that  of  the 
gun  itself,  the  rate  of  manceuvre  of  this  arm  depends. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  two  American  guns  of 
the  above  tables  are  muzzle-loaders,  and  the  system  of  forcing  a  pro- 
jectile of  a  somewhat  greater  diameter  than  the  bore  through  the 
grooves  by  means  of  an  envelope  of  soft  metal  (as  in  the  Armstrong) 
not  being  possible,  recourse  was  had  to  what  was  called  expansion 
projectiles,*  of  which  several  varieties  were  invented  and  tried  in 
succession.    The  first  of  these  was  the  projectile  of  General  Dyer,  a 

*  The  Pmssian  and  English  artilleries  have  adopted  the  forcing  system,  the 
American  the  expansive  one,  most  other  powers  have  taken  np  the  l^nch  method 
(wings  attached  to  the  projectile  and  windage),  the  great  practical  disadvantsge  of 
the  two  first  named  methods  is  that  they  exdade  the  use  of  strong  charges,  and 
the  compression  one,  that  of  not  admitting  Tariable  ones.  This  requires,  of  course, 
a  degree  of  equability  of  material  (powder,  &c.)  that  is  not  always  attainable,  and 
is  itself  an  imperfection. 
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cjlindrogival  bodj^  to  the  base  of  which  was  attached  a  hollow 
cup,  made  of  a  soft  alloy  of  lead  and  antimony^  which^  on  being  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  ignited  charge,  expanded  and  was  driven 
into  the  grooves.  This  was  soon  rejected^  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  the  anterior  portion  of  the  projectile  being  free  to  vibrate 
about  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  old  smooth-bores^  nothing  like 
precision  was  attainable. 

The  next  was  Schenkle^s  projectile^  a  modification  of  one  long 
since  proposed  by  the  Belgian  General  Timmerlians ;  it  consists  of 
an  ogival  body^  with  a  truncaled  cone  covered  with  papier-mache 
attached  to  its  base ;  the  combustion  of  the  powder  drives  the  cone 
forwards,  and  this  forces  the  paper  into  the  grooves.  In  dry 
weather  this  works  very  well^  but  moisture,  causing  the  papier  mach6 
to  expand,  rendered  the  muzzle-loading  sometimes  a  slow  and  diffi- 
cult process^  so  that  recourse  was  had  to  a  thin  ribbon  of  zinc  to 
ooTer  the  paper  and  exclude  uKxistnre ;  but  this  is  now  found  to 
impede  the  entrance  of  the  paper  into  the  grooves;  however, 
Schenkle's  system  is  still  in  use  also. 

One  invented  by  Hotchkiss,  which  consists  of  two  distinct  pieces, 
a  body  and  a  bottom,  both  cast  iron.  The  former  has  an  ogival 
head  to  which  a  cylindjcal  body  of  somewhat  inferior  diameter  is 
united  by  a  zone  forming  a  truncated  cone ;  the  bottom  is  hollowed 
out  cup-shape,  and  united  to  the  body  by  a  ring  of  lead^  leaving, 
however,  a  certain  space  between  the  two,  so  that  the  explosion 
driving  home  the  former  on  to  the  latter  causes  the  lead,  which  is 
covered  with  a  greased  cloth,  to  expand.  There  are  three  channels 
scored  on  the  outside  of  the  projectile  to  allow  the  fire  from  the 
charge  to  reach  the  fuze.  It  seems  that  this  system  answers  very 
well  with  small  calibres,  and  very  badly  with  large  ones*  Several 
othef  forms  of  projeetilos  have  been  brought  forward,  amongst  others 
those  of  James'  and  Sawyer's,  which  latter  was  an  attempt  to  com* 
bine  the  metal  wings  of  the  French  system  with  the  lead  envelope  of 
the  Armstrong  one,  it  was  not  successful,  and  in  the  following  table 
we  only  include  those  actually  in  use : — 

(See  Table,  pages  494  and  495.) 

The  complete  weights  given  here  are  those  of  the  solid  shot,  or  if 
hollow,  completely  filled,  including  bursters,  but  excluding  service 
charge. 

The  bullets  of  Hotchkiss's  shrapnell  are  of  lead,  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  in  diameter ;  those  of  Schenkle*s  also  of  lead,  about  half  an 
inch  ditto.  The  common  case  inserted  above  contains  leaden  bullets, 
diameter  six-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  for  the  S-inch  there  is  another 
common  case,  containing  150  bullets  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  lOIbs.  The  Armstrong  projectiles  being 
forced,  have  of  course  a  somewhat  greater  diameter  than  that  of  the 
bore,  whereas  the  difference  between  the  same  diameters  in  the 
American  material  shows  the  amount  of  windage. 


With  reijard 


to  the  fuses  employed,  we  may  mention,  i^he  fir^ t 
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HOTCHKISS. 

SCHBNKLE. 

Shells. 

SheQi. 

AMMUNITION. 

Solid. 

Solid. 

Common 

Shn^nelL 

Common. 

ShilfM 

American  gant  in  inches 

English  in  pounds. 

4.2 

3 

4.2 

3 

4  .2 

3 

4.2 

3 

4.2 

3 

4.2 

Length,  total    .    .     , 

10.9 

8.3 

11.6 

8,58 

11.8 

8.58 

9.6 

8.1 

11.4 

8.50 

ILO 

Diameter      •    .    .£ 

4.16 

2.94 

4.16 

2.94 

4.16 

2.94 

4.16 

29.4 

4.16 

2.94 

4.16  1 

Ijength  nf  bottom  •'g 

4.84 

3.4 

4.84 

3.4 

4.84 

Space  between  bot-^ 

torn  and  projectile     ^ 

0.7 

F 

0.7 

0.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Bunting  charge    .    oz. 

9 

1} 

3 

1 

14J 

4 

3.1 

BnUeU  or  segments.  No. 

88 

22 

192 

Weight  complete,     lbs. 

30 

10 

26.8 

9.5 

30 

10 

28.6 

9.9 

28.0 

9.0 

30 

Proportion  of  weight  to 

charge 

9.22 

10 

8.24 

9.50 

9.22 

10 

8.82 

9.93 

8.61 

9 

9.22 
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495 


Common 
CMe. 

Senrioe 
Charge. 

ARMSTRONG. 

Scud. 

SheUt. 

Common. 

Sogment* 

Serffoe 
Charge. 

4.2 

3 

4.2 

3 

20 
pr. 

40  pr. 

20  pr. 

40  pr. 

12 

pr. 

20  pr. 

40  pr. 

12 
pr. 

20 

pr. 

40 
pr. 

12.0 
4.05 

7.4 
2.8 

7.6 
3.85 

4.6 
2.75 

8.19 

10.16 

11.25 

18.87 

6.75 
3.07 

8.125 

10.587 

322 
20.0 

96 
6^ 

3.» 

1 

21 

41 

20.8 

38 

0.98 
48 
10.5 

70 
19.10 

72 
39 

L5 

2.5 

5.0 

6.28 

6.25 
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place^  that  both  percussion  and  timed  ones  are  used ;  Wrigbf  s  faze 
18  simply  a  modification  of  Borman's^  after  which  Armstrong's  was 
also  made.  The  principle  of  Schenkle's  timed  faze  is  ingenious ; 
there  are  two  conical  tubes,  one  within  the  other,  the  outer  one 
being  screwed  into  the  fuze-hole  of  the  shell,  and  the  inner  one, 
moveable  on  its  own  axis,  contains  the  composition.  A  series  of 
small  holes,  forming  a  spiral  line  on  each  tube,  one  to  the  right,  the 
other  to  the  left,  permits  of  a  great  number  of  combinations  being 
attained  by  simply  turning  one  within  the  other,  bnt  it  reouires  great 
accuracy,  and  if  only  slightly  rusted  internally  becomes  useless,  it  will 
suffice  to  say  of  the  two  percussion  fuzes — Hotchkiss  and  Schenkle — 
tliat  the  principle  is  the  same  as  in  the  Armstrong  or  Prussian  fuzes  of 
this  description ;  in  the  fwmer  the  percussion  destroys  a  small  screw 
and  allows  the  weight  to  infringe  on  the  composition,  in  the  latter  it 
is  a  system  of  metallic  wires  that  are  broken.  The  fuzes  most 
usually  adopted  are  these  two  percussion  ones  just  mentioned  and 
Wright's  (Borman's)  fuze. 

Tiie  3.inch  gun  is  laid  by  means  of  a  scale  and  a  muzzle  sight; 
the  4.2  inch  ditto,  also  by  a  scale  and  a  sight  placed  between  the 
trunnions,  or  on  the  shoulder  of  the  right  one.  There  is  no  pre- 
tention made  to  correct  the  lateral  deviation,  on  the  ground  of  this 
being  too  much  influenced  by  accidental  causes,  in  fact  it  is  left  to 
the  man  laying  the  gun  to  make  the  necessaiy  oorreotions  himself, 
and  the  elevations  used  are  merely  those  belonging  to  the  old  smooth- 
bores. There  are  two  scales  in  use,  the  one  a  common  portable 
scale,  the  other  a  balance  scale,  like  that  used  in  the  Russian  Artil- 
lery, and  so  contrived  that  it  always  stands  in  a  vertical  plane;  each 
gun  has  a  scale  of  both  kinds. 

This  system  of  laying  rifled  guns  is  somewhat  too  simple,  we  should 

say  5  the  chief  value  of  this  kind  of  ordnance  is  great  precision  of 

fire,  and  this  is  not  attainable  without  accuracy  iu  laying,  aided  by 

a  correct  table  of  lateral  deviations.    But  the  truth  seems  to  he, 

that  no  regular  course  of  experiments  was  carried  out  to  ascertain 

either  the  deviation  or  the  initial  velocities  of  these  guns,  there  was 

no  time  for  it ;  and  not  having  regularly  trained  artfllerymen  there 

would  have  been  scarcely  any  use  for  this  kind  of  knowledge.    It  is 

quite  evident  from  the  ranges  given  that  the  great  ambition  of  a 

Yankee  artillerist  is  to  drive  his  projectile  as  far  as  possible,  their 

hitting  the  mark  is  quite  a  secondary  consideration ;  perhaps,  too, 

they  may  speculate  on  making  us  rotten  Old  World  people  atraid  of 

them ;  however  this  may  be,  here  are  the  ranges  given,  and  those  of 

the  Armstrongs  alongside  them : — 

3  inch  solid  shot,  angle  35  deg.  rioge  6200  yards. 
»      shell  „     20  „     5200    „ 

24.  inch    sheU  „     25  ,,     6700    „ 

„       5  „     2100  yards,  angle  10  deg.  range  3S0O 

„       5  „     1800    „  „     10    „      „     3330 

"       ^  »'     2200    MD,,,,,,,l(£0Ogle^«*<> 
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The  Federal  Artillerj  oflScers  express  themselves  as  being  satisfied 
with  their  trial  in  the  field  of  their  guns,  and  they  will  be  probably 
continued.  The  lighter  (field)  gun  is  mounted  on  the  old  smooth- 
bore 6-pounder  carriage;  the  heavier  (siege)  one  on  the  old  18- 
pounder  ditto^  but  there  is  a  talk  of  giving  them  new  iron  carriages. 
We  now  come  to 

P<vrroW$  8y$tem  of  Bifled  Gwu. 

This  comprises  the  seven  following  calibres— 10  and  20-pounder 
field  guns^  80-pounder  siege  ditto,  100,  200,  and  800-pounders  for 
fortresses,  coast  defences,  and  the  navy,  and  also  a  80-poander,  dif- 
fering considerably  from  the  siege  guns  of  the  same  calibre,  and  des- 
tined exclusively  for  the  navy. 

The  Farrott  guns  are  of  cast  iron,  strengthened  at  that  part  of 
the  gun  hitherto  termed  the  first  reinforce  by  a  hoop  of  wrought 
iron.  This  latter  consists  of  a  bar  of  iron  of  a  rectangular  section 
wrapped  spirally  round  a  cylinder  of  somewhat  less  diameter  than 
the  breech  of  the  gun,  then  heated  to  a  white  heat,  placed  in  a 
strong  hollow  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  and  welded  together  by  a  heavy 
steam-hammer.*  The  hoop  thus  obtained  is  bored  out  clean  and 
turned,  and  then  applied  heated  to  the  breech  of  the  gun,  which  has 
been  previously  turned  clean  to  receive  it,  the  difference  between  the 
external  diameter  of  the  latter  and  the  internal  one  of  the  former 
being  four  and-a-half  one-thousandths.  The  gun  is  placed  horizon- 
tally to  receive  the  hoop,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  rotated 
on  its  axis ;  when  the  hoop  is  sufficiently  heated,  it  is  put  in  its 
proper  place,  the  gun  made  to  rotate  and  a  copious  cuneat  of  very 
cold  water,  directed  by  means  of  a  tube  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore  (in- 
ternally), and  as  soon  as  the  hoop  is  properly  fixed  it  is  covered  over 
with  sand  or  some  other  non-conductor,  the  stream  of  water  being 
still  vigorously  applied  to  the  bore,  so  as  to  ensure  that  the  whole  of 
the  excess  of  caloric  is  abstracted  in  that  direction.  Parrott  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  making  the  gun  rotate  during  the  operation,  be- 
cause the  contact  of  the  hoop  at  one  point  alone  and  its  consequent 
partial  cooling  would  destroy  the  uniformity  of  tension  and  pressure, 
and  the  current  of  cold  water  directed  on  the  interior  of  the  bore 
prevents  any  dilation  of  the  gun  taking  place  on  the  application  of 
the  heated  hoop,  so  that  this  latter  on  being  finallv  cooled,  exercises 
a  considerable  amount  of  pressure  on  the  gun  itseif.t 

The  guns  of  the  smaller  calibres  are  cast  solid  and  bored  out,  the 
three  wger  ones  (100,  200,  SOO-pounders)  are  cast  hollow,  after 
Major  Bodman^s  method,  to  be  described  lower  down ;  the  external 
form  of  these  guns  is  cylindrical  from  the  base  ring  to  the  first  rein- 
force ring,:^  and  a  truncated  cone  from  this  latter  to  the  muzzle,  the 
eascable  is  hemispherical,  surmounted  by  a  cylindrical  button.    The 

*  This  part  of  the  process  is  Terj  similar  to  that  employed  by  Armstrong. 

t  The  French  rotate  their  gans  in  the  process  of  hoo^ng,  bat  they  cool  the  hoop 
externally  with  wet  cloths,  the  Italians  place  the  gon  upright,  do  not  rotate  and 
cool  rapidly  with  water  splashed  on  the  outside. 

%  These  rings  do  not  exist  in  Parrott's  gans»  we  simply  use  the  nomenclatore 
applicable  to  old  models  for  convenience  sake.  p^ ^i^^^  ^^ GoOqIc 
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vent  is  perpendicalar  to  the  axis  of  the  bore  in  the  plane  of  which  the 
axis  of  the  trunnions  also  lies,  and  these  are  placed  so  that  there  is 
no  preponderance  whatever.  The  diameter  of  the  trannions  is  made 
comparatively  very  great  in  all  American  guns,  the  great  amount  of 
friction,  thus  produced,  giving  great  steadiness  and  tending  to  save 
the  carriage  whilst  the  absence  of  preponderance  renders  the  work- 
ing of  heavy  guns  much  easier. 

The  grooves  turn  from  left  to  right  in  Parrott's  gans,  they  vary 
in  number  and  width  according  to  the  calibre,  their  depth  being, 
however,  always  the  same ;  the  field  or  interval  between  two  grooves 
is  equal  to  the  width  of  the  latter,  the  section  of  the  groove  being 
constant  throughout  and  the  re-entering  angles  rounded  oif.  The 
pitch  varies  with  the  calibre,  and  is  progressive,  so  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  curve  is  represented  by  a  line  whose  curvature  is  in  the 
inverse  proportion  of  the  pitch,  and  the  direct  ditto  of  the  calibre,* 
the  inclination  of  the  spiral  increasing  towards  the  muzzle,  and  the  pro- 
jectile issuing  from  this  with  an  irregular  velocity  equal  to  the  last 
element  of  the  groove. 

The  bore  is  cylindrical  and  its  bottom  eliptical,  the  semi-elipse 
which  generates  the  bottom  having  its  greater  axis  in  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  cylindrical  part  of  the  bore.  The  American 
constructors,  and  Major  Bodman  m  especial,  lay  great  strength  on 
the  value  of  this  arrangement,  believing  that  the  effect  produced  bj 
the  force  of  compression  and  expansion  of  the  metal  surrounding 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  diminishes  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the 
radius  of  the  curvature  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  bottom,  the 
effect  of  this  compression  being  at  a  minimum  when  the  radius  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  cylindrical  part,  that  is  to  say,  when  the  bottom 
is  hemispherical.  On  the  contrary,  the  tendency  to  burst  from  the 
effects  of  the  explosion  being  least  when  the  bottom  is  eliptical  and 
its  greater  axis  disposed  as  above. 


Poan^ 

len. 

Pabrott  Gunjb. 

10 

20 

30 

100 

200 

300 

Total  length  of  gua    . 

inches 

78 

90 

183 

154.5 

163 

173 

Diameter  of  Yenfc 

tt 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

External    setui-diameter   at 

base  ring 

n 

4.U 

5.63 

7.10 

9.54 

12.00 

15.00 

External  semi-diameter    at 

chase     .... 

»♦ 

2.00 

2.89 

4.26 

6.49 

8.09 

10.00 

Bore  diameter  (calibre) 

tt 

3.0 

3.6 

42 

6.4 

8.0 

10.0 

„    Length  of  . 

tt 

70 

79 

120 

130 

140 

14.4 

„    Semi-grand  axis  of  base 

it 

1.73 

1.73 

2.00 

3.50 

4.00 

5.5 

„    Number  of  grooves     . 

No. 

3 

5 

5 

9 

11 

15 

„    Width 

inches 

1.W 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 

1.14 

1.06 

„    Depth           „ 

tf 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

0.10 

„    Pitch  of  grooves  1  turn 

in   . 

t> 

120 

120 

144 

216 

275 

350 

Total  weight  without  hoop  . 

lb. 

760 

1420 

3636 

8465 

12250 

21460 

Total  weight  with  hoop 

f 

900 

I72i 

4200 

9750 

16650 

27000 

*  We  have  not  space  i 
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Hie  old  18^'  24, 32^  and  48- pounders  have  been  also  rifled  on  the 
same  system.  The  navy  SO-pounder  has  a  length  of  bore  of  96 
inches^  and  weighs  8550  lbs.  nearly. 

The  projectiles  nsed  with  these  guns  are  also  on  the  expansive 
principle,  and  consist  of  a  cylindro-ogival  body  of  cast  iron^  with  a 
ring  of  soft  bronse  adapted  to  its  hinder  surface  so  that  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  gas  penetrating  between  the  body  and  the  ring 
forces  this  latter  to  expand  and  fill  up  the  grooves,  completely 
closing  the  windage.  This  latter  is  made  as  small  in  amount  as 
possible,  and  there  are  small  projections  on  the  surface  of  the  groove 
in  which  the  ring  rests  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  adhesion. 
It  is  advantageous  but  not  indispensable  that  the  bronze  ring  should 
be  greased  before  loading. 

Both  solid  and  hollow  projectiles  are  used,  common  shells  and 
also  shrapnells.  The  solid  shot  is  used  against  walls  and  armour- 
plated  vessels,  this  head  has  its  edges  reOioved  and  is  chilled;  for 
the  larger  calibres  the  solid  shot  nas  a  cavity  for  the  purpose  of 
diminishing  the  weight  and  obtaining  a  more  favourable  distnbution 
of  the  metal  in  the  casting.    In  the  shrapnels  the  bullets  are  kept  in 

Elace  bv  molten  sulphur  or  asphalt.  Spnerical  projectiles  may  also 
e  used  with  Parrott's  guns,  either  by  covering  them  with  a  jacket  of 
papier  mach^,  or  wrapping  them  up  in  cloths,  so  as  to  centre  them 
in  the  bore.  Common  case,  like  that  used  for  smooth  bore  can  also 
be  employed.  The  charges  vary  from  one-ninth  to  one-tenth 
of  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  projectile,  and  the  (juality  of  the  gun- 
powder used  varies  according  to  calibre ;  for  the  hghter  ones  mortar 
powder;  for  the  medium  ones  that  used  for  cannon,  and  for  the 
heavier  ones  the  coarse-grained  mammoth  powder.  The  details  of 
the  projectiles  and  charges  are  given  in  the  Table  at  pages  500  and 
601. 

The  service  charges  used,  are  for  the  lO-pounder  I  lb.  mortar  pow- 
der, or  one-tenth  weight  of  heaviest  projectile ;  for  the  20-pounder 
2  lbs.,  or  one-tenth ;  for  the  30-pounder  8^  lbs,,  or  one-eighth  99th 
ditto;  for  the  100-pounder  10  lbs.,  or  one-tenth;  for  the  200-pounder 
16  lbs.  nearly,  or  one-ninth  and  a  half;  and  for  the  SOO-pounder 
25  lbs.,  or  ten  one-eighths.''^ 

The  fuzes  employed  are  those  already  mentioned,  and  in  addition 
a  percussion  one,  invented  by  Farrott. 

For  the  lighter  calibres,  up  to  SO-pounders,  no  account  is  taken 
of  lateral  deviations,  and  in  the  heavier  ones  only  to  a  small  extent. 

The  writer  in  the  Oiomale  (f  ArUglieria  says,  with  much  truth, 
that  although  those  guns  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  experi- 
mented on,  there  can  be  no  doubt  they  labour  under  the  following 
defects : — 1st,  All  those  inherent  to  the  system  of  expansion ;  2ndly, 

*  The  Telocity  of  projectiles  of  100-poander  with  101b  of  powder  is  stated  at 
1151  feet.  A  target,  8  feet  10  inches  by  4  feet  2  inches  at  2000  yards,  was  struck 
six  tiroes  out  of  U  shots.  With  25  deg^-ees  elevation,  the  solid  projectile  reached 
a  distance  of  6316  metres  and  the  shell  5878  metres. 
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Projectiles. 

Parbott 

SoUd. 

WithCafity. 

Ammunitxok. 

Pounders. 

Pounders. 

10 

20 

30 

100 

200 

300 

100 

200 

300 

Length     '    *    *     jt 
Dianeter  .    •    •     S 
\(^idUiofcbaiiiiel    | 

6.75 

8.50 

10.00 

9.50 

12.00 

13.50 

13.50 

15.00 

1650 

2.87 

3.63 

4.16 

6.35 

7.95 

9.95 

6.85 

7.95 

9.95 

forrisiBg   .    .    ^ 

0.63 

0.75 

1.00 

1.57 

1.61 

1J5 

1.61 

1.61 

Ui 

Intemftl  diuneter .    . 

4.10 

5.00 

6^/ 

Bunting  charge    lb.  oa. 

Number  of  bullets     . 

Total  weight  complete 

Iba. 

10 

20 

30 

99.75 

185 

230 

80 

128 

240 
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Shells. 

Commoii  Cftte. 

Long. 

Short 

ShrapnelL 

Poondert. 

Ponndert. 

Poandert. 

Poandert. 

20 

50 

100 

100 

SOO 

100 

200 

10 

20 

30 

100 

10 

20 

30 

100 

10.25 

12^ 

19.20 

21.00 

24.00 

15.5 

18.5 

8.50 

9.50 

11.1 

16.00 

7.48 

10.00 

12.00 

8.15 

3^3 

4.16 

6.34 

7.»5 

9.95 

6.35  7.95 

2.87  3.63 

4.16 

6.35 

2.85 

3.63 

4.05 

6.15 

0.75 

1.00 

1.50 

1.73 

1.85 

1.50 

1.73 

0.63  0.75 

1.00 

1.50 

2.50 

2.73 

4.14 

4.48 

7.00 

4.14  4.95 

2.00  2  50 

2.90 

4.14 

1.0 

1.8 

6.0 

6.5 

16^ 

4.0 

8.5 

0.U  OM 

0.3 

0.9 

• 

25 

48 

100 

122 

96 

275 

322 

27 

u 

25.7 

101 

151.7 

251.7 

80 

128 

10 

20 

30 

87 

6 

17 

20 

37 
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great  difficalty  and  uncertainty  in  loading,  owing  to  the  small 
windage ;  Srdly,  want  of  knowledge  of  the  deviation. 

With  regard  to  the  powers  of  resistance  of  these  guns,  it  is  hot 
just  suflScient  for  the  lighter  calibres,  and  quite  inadequate  for  the 
larger  ones,  a  great  number  of  these  latter  having  burst  just  in  front 
of  the  band  of  wrought  iron,  which  should  probably  be  made 
broader  than  it  is ;  the  following  table  by  Colonel  Basseooart  gives 
some  interesting  details  on  this  point : — 


Total  Number 
Bunt. 


1 

17 
6 
1 


Calibre. 
Pounder. 


80 
100 
200 
300 


After  Number  of  roundt  fire. 

Medium. 

BCazimum. 

Miniiiun. 

4606 

278 

334 

5 

4606 

875 

669 

5 

4606 

88 

85 

5 

But  the  Americans  seem  to  suppose  that  the  tendencv  to  burst  is 
a  consequence  of  the  progressive  pitch  of  the  grooves,  and  they  have 
lately  been  trying  a  series  of  comparative  experiments  with  8.15.inch 
guns,  bored  only  to  12  inches,  and  rifled  according  to  three  different 
systems,  viz.,  Parrott^s,  which  has  a  progressive  pitch ;  £odnuui% 
which  is  equable ;  and  Atwater's,  which,  although  equable,  differs 
from  Hodman's,  inasmuch  as  the  number  of  grooves  is  reduced  to 
one-^^aZf  from  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  to  the  muzzle;  thb  latter 
systejB  has  been  frequently  tried  in  Europe^  especially  with  small 
arms,  and  rejected. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  great  effect  produced  by  the  Parrott 
guns  against  the  wall  of  Fort  Sumpter  at  distances  of  4300  yards 
and  upwards,  but  there  was  an  enormous  quantity  of  ammunition 
expended ;  these  guns  have  also  done  well  against  iron-plating,  hot 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  are  really  so  powerful  as  has  been 
asserted,  and  General  Gilmore  shows  that  it  required  an  enormous 
proportion  of  projectiles,  1  to  8.97,  to  move  the  sandbags,  &c,  of 
Fort  Wagner,  at  distances  varying  from  1300  to  1800  yaras.  Not- 
withstanding its  economy,  Parrott's  system  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitely adopted  into  the  United  States  Artillery,  nor  is  it  quite  certain 
that  it  will  be. 

The  10-pounder  gun  is  mounted  for  field  service  on  the  carriage 
of  the  smooth  bore  6-pounder ;  the  20-ponnder  on  that  of  the  hesvy 
12-pouuder ;  and  the  80-pounder  on  the  siege  carriage  of  the  1^ 
pounder  smooth  bore.  The  heavier  calibres  have  been  moanted 
either  on  iron -plate  carriages  invented  by  Patrott  himself,  or  tm 
those  of  Major  Itodman.  The  former  are  said  to  be  very  convenient, 
and  render  the  working  of  the  largest  guns  very  simple.  There  are 
three  kinds — a  front  pintle  carriage,  a  centre  pintle  ditto,  and  a 
casemate  one.    A  gun  detachment  of  seven  mea^  works  the  three 
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lighter  calibres  io  the  field  or  for  siege  purposes ;  the  100-pounder 
ti^es  five,  the  200-poauder  seven,  and  the  800-poander  nine  men. 

Smooth-bored  naval  and  field  guns  will  be  given  in  another  article 
with  general  organization. 


MILITAET  EXPENDITURE. 

Those  who  expected  that  large  sums  were  to  be  saved  this  year  on 
the  Army  and  Navy  were  no  doubt  disappointed  at  the  figures  which 
appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the  United  Service  Magazine.  As 
regards  the  Army  we  were  then  enabled  to  give  only  an  abstract  of 
the  Estimates ;  they  have  since  been  discnssed  in  and  passed  by  Par- 
liament :  so  we  can  now  review  the  various  items  of  which  the 
fooiteen  millions  required  for  this  branch  of  the  service  are  com- 
posed. 

The  old  idea  to  which  many  have  clung  so  tenaciously,  that  the 
amount  of  the  Army  Estimates  is  governed  by  the  number  of  men, 
has  been  partially  confirmed  this  year»  inasmuch  as  there  is  a  de- 
crease in  numbers  as  well  as  in  money ;  but  we  still  maintain  that 
the  one  is  not  a  real  guide  to  the  other,  as  the  erection  of  additional 
barracks,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  *'  stores,^'  or  several  other 
causes,  might  effect  the  general  total,  while  the  force  intended  to  be 
maintained  might  be  considerably  diminished.  These  remarks  apply 
equally  to  the  Navy  Estimates,  in  which  large  sums  have  been  for 
some  years  past,  and  for  some  years  to  come  will  be,  inserted  for  the 
construction  of  docks  and  basins,  and  the  extension  of  the  Boyal 
Dock  Yards.  This  is  clearly  shown  on  a  comparison  of  the  Esti- 
mates for  the  present  with  those  for  former  years.  The  total  land 
force  intended  to  be  employed  in  1866-67  is  about  138,000  men, 
with  an  expenditure  amounting  to  about  fourteen  millions,  or  £102 
per  man:  m  1861-62  there  were  145,000  men  against  an  expendi- 
ture of  rather  more  than  fifteen  millions,  or  jBIOS  per  man. 

While,  however,  the  economists  have  been  disappointed  at  the 
trifling  difference  between  the  sum  required  for  military  purposes 
this  year,  and  that  which  has  just  expired,  they  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  progressive  reduction  that  has  taken  place  during 
the  last  five  years,  especially  when  they  remember  that,  in  the  inter- 
val, we  have  been  obliged  to  incur  enormous  outlay  in  changing  the 
description  of  ordnance  used,  both  on  shore  and  on  board  ship,  and 
in  sul^tuting  rifles  for  the  ordinary  muskets  with  which  the  troops 
were  formeriy  armed.    The  figures  stand  thus ; 


In  1861.62     . 

,    jei5,246,160 

„  1862-63    . 

.       16,060,350 

„  1863-64 .  .    . 

.       15,060,237 

„  1864-65    .    , 

14,844,088 

„  1866-66    . 

14,348,447 

„  1866-67    .    . 

14,095,000 
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There  is  eonseqnentlj  a  reduotion  of  more  than  a  million  on  the 
cost  of  the  Army,  which,  added  to  the  ^,300,000  saved  on  tbe 
Navy  during  the  same  period,  makes  up  the  good  round  sum  of 
about  three  millions  and  a-half.  This  reduction  is  on  the  effective 
branches  of  each  service,  for  the  cost  of  the  non-effective  services  is 
now  within  a  few  pounds  what  it  was  in  1861-62.  In  contrastiDg, 
therefore,  the  expenditure  of  1866-67  with  that  of  former  years,  it  is 
necessary  to  throw  the  last  twelve  months,  or  even  the  last  three  or 
four  years,  out  of  the  question,  and  to  take  the  Estimates  for  1 861-62, 
or  1862-68.  There  ^re,  however,  so  many  changes  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  various  votes  of  which  the  Estimates  are  composed,  that 
it  would  require  more  time  than  we  have  at  our  disposal,  and  draw 
too  much  on  the  patience  of  our  readers,  were  we  to  attempt  to  (Jaee 
the  figures  of  the  two  periods  side  by  side ;  we  will  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  a  cursory  examination  of  what  was  spent  last  year,  as 
compared  with  what  is  intended  to  be  spent  in  the  year  just  com* 
menced. 

The  first  item  of  increase,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important, 
as  well  as  that  which  will  be  most  readily  paid,  is  £18,200  for  the 
Volunteers.  When  the  Volunteer  movement  was  b^^n,  and  entho- 
siasm  was  at  its  height,  everybody  expected  that  there  would  not  be 
immediately  any  falling  off  in  numbers ;  but  it  was  generally  supposed 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  as  time  rolled  on,  and  the  novelty  of 
the  occupation  wore  away,  the  ranks  of  the  Volunteer  corps  would  be 
gradually  diminished.  That  such  has  not  been  the  case  is  distinctly 
shown  in  the  Estimates  now  under  consideration;  for  during  the 
twelve  months  ended  last  December,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
eight  thousand  enrolled,  and  of  ten  thousand  efficient  members. 
These  figures  are  most  satisfactory,  especially  when  it  is  remembered 
that  to  be  classed  as  an  '^  efficient,''  a  Volunteer  is  obliged  to  attend 
the  regular  number  of  drills,  and  to  obtain  from  the  adjutant  and 
commanding  officer  of  his  corps  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
well  "  up"  in  his  duties. 

On  another  portion  of  the  auxiliary  forces,  there  is  likewise  an 
increase,  which,  however,  arises  from  entirely  different  causes  from 
the  increase  on  account  of  the  Volunteers.  The  great  rise  in  the  price 
of  provisions  effects  this  vote  for  the  Militia  to  the  extent  of  £3,000, 
and  the  cost  of  clothing  and  necessaries  is  more  now  by  £52,000  than 
it  was  last  year,  in  consequence  of  the  quinqaennial  issue  of  full 
dress  clothing.  The  vote  which  is  affected  most  by  the  advaoeed 
eost  of  provisions  is  that  for  the  Commissariat,  and  although  there 
are  less  men  to  provide  for,  the  amount  required,  after  dedoeting 
stoppages,  is  increased.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to 
supplies  at  the  Home  Stations,  the  sum  required  for  which  is 
£658,900,  against  £589,029  last  year,  being  an  increase  of  about 
£69,900.  And  this  induces  ue  to  ask  a  question  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  be  brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parliament; 
what  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  living  in  Enfi^d  at  present. 
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and  ten  yean  ago  P  Of  coarse  it  would  be  extremeljr  difficott  to 
answer  this  qoiesiion  by  figures^  or  to  show  in  detail  the  Tarioaa 
items  of  expenditure  in  which  there  has  been  a  reduction  or  an 
advance ;  bat  every  one  knows  and  feels  that  a  fixed  income  of 
1850  or  1856  placed  the  holder  of  it  in  a  much  better  position 
than  the  same  income  would  do  now^  and  that  from  various  causes 
the  value  of  gold  has  depreciated  ever  sinoe  the  predoot  metal  was 
discovered  in  California  and  Australia.  There  are  no  persona  who 
are  more  affected  by  this  change  in  the  value  of  money  than  officers 
of  the  Army  or  Navy  on  half  or  retired  pay,  except,  perhaps,  the 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  who  are  necessarily  compelled  to  live 
within  a  certain  distance  of  their  offices,  and  who,  therefore,  have 
not  the  q)portanity,  which  officers  in  the  Navy  or  Army  possess,  of 
removing  to  the  place  that  may  be  most  eoonomicaL  By  these 
means,  an  officer  can  manage  to  make  the  small  income  be 
receives  from  the  Grown,  more  equal  to  meet  his  requirements  than 
he  coold  otherwise  do ;  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  reside  where  educa- 
tion is  cheap,  or  to  be  had  for  almost  nothing,  where  rent  is  low, 
and  where  the  local  taxes  are  moderate*  Those  employed  in  the 
Civil  Service  cannot  do  this ;  they  must  reside  on  the  spot,  and  they 
must  conform  to  the  habits  of  the  place  if  they  wish  to  maintain 
their  social  position.  We  understand  that  a  movement  is  now 
being  organized  in  London,  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  attached  to 
the  principal  public  departments,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some 
compensation  for  the  enormous  increase  which  has  taken  place 
during  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years  in  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
we  commend  this  example  for  the  consideration  of  our  professional 
readers. 

The  principle  of  granting  allowances  on  account  of  the  high  price  of 
provisions  is  recognised  by  the  Military  authorities,  for  we  iind  that 
the  sum  of  ^620,100  is  provided  for  this  purpose  in  this  year's  Esti<^ 
mates  for  officers  and  others  employed  in  several  foreign  stations,  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  Cape,  New  2iealand,  Natal,  St.  Helena,  and  Tasmania* 
This  sum  is,  however,  considerably  less  than  it  was  in  1865-66,  in 
consequence  of  the  continued  withdrawal  of  the  troops  from  New 
Zealand,  and  of  a  reduction  in  the  force  at  the  Cape.  On  looking 
at  this  part  of  the  Army  Estimates,  we  thought  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  contrast  the  sum  required  for  provinons  for  the  Navy  with  that 
demanded  for  the  Army ;  but  we  found  this  to  be  impracticable,  as  the 
plan  pursued  at  the  War  Office  is  totally  different  rrom  that  adopted 
at  the  Admiralty.  In  the  latter  department,  the  provisions  for  the 
seamen  are  all  charged  to  one  vote,  or  the  total  sum  required  for 
victualling  is  noted  under  that  vote,  whereas,  at  the  War  Office  the 
expense  of  rations  is  spread  over  several  votes.  It  would  be  very  de* 
airable  if  the  Estimates  for  the  two  great  Military  Departments  were 
prepared,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  same  plan ;  all  charges  for  pay 
and  wages,  provisions,  new  works,  stores,  e^blishments,  &&,  &c., 
being  brought  together.    We  commend  this  as  an  alteration  well 
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worthy  of  the  coDsideration  of  the  authorities  at  Fall  MaU,  before  the 
time  arrives  for  preparing  the  Estimates  for  next  year. 

As  regards  the  Army^  there  may  perhaps  be  one  difficnlty  that 
could  not  be  easily  overcome  without  etfecting  a  complete  change 
in  the  system  of  pay  and  allowances ;  but  we  do  not  see  why  the 
men  of  the  two  services  should  not  be  put  on  the  same  footing.  A 
sailor  has  his  rations  given  to  him,  and  in  consequence  his  wages 
are  very  much  less  than  they  would  otherwise  be ;  a  soldier,  on  the 
contrary,  is  subject  to  stoppages,  and  his  pay  is,  therefore,  high^ 
than  it  would  be  if  he  received  his  provisions  gratuitously.  Could 
this  system  of  stoppages,  and  several  other  arrangements  of  a 
similar  nature,  be  done  away  with,  much  of  the  intricacy  now  exist- 
ing in  the  accounts  of  the  Army  and  Navy  would  be  got  rid  of— a 
man  would  know  exactly  what  was  due  to  him,  and  he  would  be 
subjected  to  the  disappointment  of  having  to  return  a  considerable 
portion  of  what  he  considers  his  own.  The  Estimates  show  every 
year  that  simplicity  is  not  sufficiently  considered  in  carrying  on  the 
affairs  of  the  two  Military  Departments,  and  we  do  not  doubt  for 
one  moment  that  if  ever  we  are  involved  in  a  war  of  any  magnitude 
in  which  the  Army  is  principally  employed,  much  of  the  cumbrous 
machinery  which  has  beeii  so  carefully  guarded  during  the  last  few 
years  would  have  to  be  dispensed  with.  The  confusion  then  caused 
would  be  great  indeed,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  commence 
any  reform  of  this  nature  while  we  have  plenty  of  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  devote  to  the  subject,  than  to  wait  until  the  pressure 
comes. 

After  providing  for  the  '^  inward  man,''  the  Secretary  of  State 
takes  care  of  the  outward  appearance,  and  he  has  obtained  the  sum 
of  £454,400  for  dothing.  This  includes  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
employed  at  the  various  clothing  establishments,  and  the  wages  of 
the  workmen ;  as  well  as  the  cost  of  machinery,  new  works,  rent  of 
buildings,  and  several  other  items.  The  principal  figures  are— 
£400,860  for  materials  to  be  obtained  by  contract  for  making 
clothing,  great  coats,  chacos,  &;c.,  at  the  clothing  factories,  and  at 
the  regiments ;  and  £480,320  for  the  cost  of  manufactured  supplies 
to  be  obtained  by  contract, — on  both  of  which  items  there  is  a  very 
large  increase  over  last  year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  sum 
of  ^608,910  deducted  from  the  total  estimated  expenditure,  which 
will  have  to  be  recovered  from  the  Indian  Gkivemment  for  r^ments 
and  depots  on  the  Indian  Establishment,  from  the  Admiralty  for 
supplies  to  the  Boyal  Marines,  from  the  Militia,  and  for  necessaries. 
On  looking  carefully  into  the  various  items  of  this  vote,  we  cannot 
but  be  struck  with  the  low  rates  of  the  chief  salaries,  as  compared 
with  the  salaries  allowed  to  the  higher  officers  at  other  establish- 
ments— especially  when  we  consider  that,  in  addition  to  providing 
the  clothing  for  the  regular  Army,  the  following  services  not  de- 
frayed out  of  army  funds  are  also  performed  at  these  factories,  vis. — 
the  clothing  for  the  European  troops  in  India,  for  the  Royal 
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Marine?,  for  Convict  services,  for  the  Irish  constabulary,  for  the 
Volunteers,  for  the  Militia,  and  for  the  Metropolitan  Police  of 
London  and  Dublin,  the  General  Post-oflSce,  and  the  Custom  House, 
Annexed  to  the  Estimates  is  a  table  which  shows  the  chart^e  for 
clothing  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  of  the  several  arms 
of  the  service,  from  which  it  may  be  well  to  make  a  few  extracts. 
The  rate  per  man  varies  considerably  in  the  different  corps.  Thus 
a  staff-serjeant  of  the  Foot  Guards  costs  £13  8s.  7d.  per  annum, 
while  one  of  the  Military  Train  costs  only  £S  18s.  6d.  A  serjeant 
of  the  Foot  Guards  requires  £Q  ISs.  lOd.,  but  one  in  the  Infantry 
of  the  Line  takes  but  «£3  6s.  6d.,  and  a  serjeant  of  the  Military 
Train  costs  even  less — or  £3  Is.  7d.  Of  the  rank  and  file,  those 
in  the  mounted  troop  of  the  Royal  Engineers  are  the  most  expen- 
sive— the  rate  per  man  being  £6  13s.  2d.;  and  the  Military  Train 
again  figures  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  for  £2  138.  lOd.  .A  private 
of  the  Foot  Guards  costs  £4  5s.  lOd.  while  his  brother  in  the  In- 
fantry of  the  line  co«ts  £3  Os.  9d. — being  only  a  few  shillings  less 
than  a  serjeant.  There  rates  are  considerably  lower  than  those 
inserted  in  the  appendix  to  the  Estimates  for  last  year.  Tiie  Horse 
Guards  and  the  Life  Gnards  are  granted  an  allowance  in  lieu  of 
clothing  and  other  articles,  at  the  rate  of  £8  15s.  3d.  per  non-com- 
missioned officer  and  man  of  the  latter,  and  £S  4s.  per  man  of  the 
former. 

Under  the  he^id  of  auxiliary  forces,  is  voted  the  sum  of  £1}5,0()0 
for  enrolled  pensioners  and  army  reserve  force ;  which  is  made  up 
of  the  following  items,  viz  : — 

Allowance  to  the  enrolled  pensioners  and  their  officers 
when  assembled  for  training  and  exercise,  and 
rents  of  storehouses  for  arms  ;  allowances  to  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers  in  charge  of  arms, 
and  travelling  expenses  of  inspecting  officers  .  .  .£28,460 
Annual  allowance  to  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  enrolled  in  the  army  reserve  force,  and 
their  pay  when  assembled  for  training  and  exercise  10,000 
Clothing  for  enrolled  pensioners,  army  reserve  force, 

and  pensioners  employed  upon  recruiting  service  .  6,540 
There  is  an  advantage  which  this  vote  possesses  over  most  of  the 
others,  not  a  very  enviable  one,  perhaps,  and  that  is,  it  is  always 
decreased,  year  by  year.  In  1862-63  it  amounted  to  <£49,517 — in 
1863-64  to  £55,847— in  1864-65  to  .£49,580— in  1865-66  to 
*£46,000,  and  now  it  stands  at  £45,000.  The  numbers  of  these 
veterans  are  not  given ;  but  taking  the  sum  required  as  a  criterion, 
they  can  be  but  small,  and  we  really  think  that  the  Government 
should  consider  seriously  whether  these  items  should  not  be  erased 
from  the  Estimates  in  future,  or  else  that  the  *'  reserve ''  should  be 
worthy  of  the  name. 

The  votes  for  stores  required  for  the  Army  in  these  Estimates,  and 

those  required  for  the  Navy  in  the  other  Estimates,  show  that  we 
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are  gradually  getting  over  some  of  our  difiBculties  caused  by  the 
revolution  in  the  mode  of  building  our  ships,  and  arming  our  forts, 
ships,  and  men.  This  is  so  far  satisfactory,  especially  as  we  know 
that  the  stock  of  all  articles  wanted  for  land  and  sea  service  is 
ample  to  meet  all  demands  that  are  likely  to  be  made.  Compared 
with  five  years  ago,  the  amount  now  required  for  the  Army  is  small 
indeed. 

The  sums  voted  for  the  manufacturing  departments,  and  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  warlike  stores,  as  well  as  for  the  Military 
store  establishments,  and  expenditure  for  warlike  stores  for  land 
and  sea  service,  were  in 

1862-63     .     .     £2,928,668 


1863-64 
1864-65 
1865-66 
1866-67 


1,794,734 
1,545,550 
1,457,900 
1,393,800 


and  if  we  examine  a  little  closely  into  the  details  of  these  sums,  we 

shall  see  where  the  great  difference  has  arisen.     For  the  purchase 

and  repair  of  small  arms,  there  was  expended  in 

1862-63  the  sum  of    06381,020 

1863-64        „  105,769 

1864-65         „  27,749 

1865-66        „  27,300 

1866-67        „  19,150 

And  a  like  result  is  shown  as  regards  iron  ordnance  and  pro- 

jectiles,  for  which  the  sums  required  have  been — ^in 

1862-63      .     .     ^6310,381 

1863-64  .  .   124.233 

1864-65   .  .    36,000 

1865-66   .  .    15,000 

1866-67   .  .    30,000 

Let  us  hope  that,   although  it  is  not  yet    positively  settled 

whether  we  are  to  have  Whitworth  or  Armstrong  guns,  breech  or 

muzzle  loaders,  American  or  Enfield  rifles,  we  shall  not  have  to 

draw  so  largely  on  the  Exchequer  for  warlike  stores  as  we  were 

obliged  to  do  in  1862-63,  or  that  the  capital  then  invested  will  not 

prove  to  be  thrown  away.     Great  changes  like  those  to  which  we 

have  been  subjected,  occur  only  at  long  intervals,  and  as  the  Emperor 

Napoleon  is  now  devoting  his  thoughts  to  peaceful  rather  than  to 

Military  pursuits,  we  sincerely  trust  that  he  may  not  invent  any- 

thing  so  costly  as  iron-clad  ships  or  rifled  cannon. 

Ajnother  large  item  of  Military  expenditure  is  that  which  comes 
under  the  head  of  "works  and  buildings.*'  These  expenses  are 
exclusive  of  the  amounts  required  for  the  manufacturing  depart- 
ments, which  are  voted  separately.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  glance 
down  the  list  of  works  intended  to  be  performed,  and  to  notice  only 
the  principal  either  in  interest  or  amount. 

At  Aldershot,  the  works  which  have  been  going  on  for  some 
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years,  are  drawing  towards  completion:  £8,100  will  be  spent  in 
1866-67,  and  £10,000  in  future  years.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  new  barracks  at  Chelsea,  on  which  £2,600  will  be  spent  in 
addition  to  the  £186,000  already  inve.'^ted.  ^623,000  are  required 
for  Infantry  and  Cavalry  Barracks  at  Windsor.  In  the  Portsmouth 
district  a  Lunatic  Asylum  is  to  be  built  at  Netley,  at  a  cost  of 
wgl  7,000,  of  which  £6,000  will  be  absorbed  during  this  year.  For 
erecting  stabling  for  Military  Train,  at  Woolwich,  and  converting 
the  Garrison  Hospital  into  Barracks,  £19,000  are  still  required, 
and  £46,000  have  yet  to  be  paid  towards  the  purchase  of  Warley 
Barracks.    Abroad  the  principal  expenditure  will  be  as  follows : — 

Total  estimate    Required     Farther 


Bermnda— Defences]  of  dock- 
yard, Ac.       .         . 

Quebec — Improvement  of  de- 
fences .... 

King  Williamstown — Erecting 
ofl&cer's  quarters  . 

Gibraltar — New  works,  Ac. 

Malta— Be-forming,  Ac.,  de- 
fences .... 

Nova  Scotia,  ditto     . 

New  Brunswick,  ditto 

St.  Helena,  ditto 


:} 


for  the  work. 

this  year. 
£ 

unonnt  re- 
quired for 
completing 
the  work. 
£ 

260,000 

85,000 

190,000 

200,000  100,000 

S2,S0O 

10,000 
302,300 

2,000 
9,120 

8,000 
15,300 

196,842 

1,000 

30,000 

190,000 

36,000 

80,000 

30,000 

2,000 

11,000 

These  figures  show  at  once  what  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
works,  and  what  proportion  remains  to  be  done.  The  government 
were  urged  last  session  to  complete  the  immense  works  going  on  at 
Chatham  and  Portsmouth  Dock  Yards  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  sanctioning  the  payment  of  certain 
sums  annually,  as  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that,  if  new  works 
were  necessary  or  large  alterations  were  required,  they  should  be 
done  forthwith.  It  would  be  well  if  a  similar  plan  could  be  adopted 
at  the  War  Office,  and  the  buildings  or  forts  already  in  hand  ren- 
dered useful  without  delay.  Some  of  the  amounts  in  the  second 
column  of  the  preceding  statement  bear  no  compisirison  with  those  in 
the  last  column,  especially  Malta — where  only  £1,000  will  be  spent 
in  1866-67,  out  of  a  sum  of  £31,000  yet  required  to  complete;  at 
King  William's  Town  also,  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  total  cost  is  to 
be  expended  this  year. 

We  commend  this  portion  of  the  Estimates  to  the  special  atten- 
tion of  those  would-be  financial  reformers  who  consider  that  a  large 
redaction  can  be  effected  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Departments  by 
a  mere  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  th^  Exche- 
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quer  were  to  decide  on  bringing  the  public  expenditure  within  cer- 
tain limits,  he  could  at  once  do  so  by  cutting  down  the  Army  and 
Navy  Estimates.  If  they  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject 
in  the  manner  that  those  who  pretend  to  legislate  for  their  fellow- 
countrymen  ought  to  do,  they  will  find  that  this  idea  of  sudden  re- 
duction of  expenditure  is  impossible.  They  cannot,  for  instance, 
reduce  this  vote  below  a  certain  sum  without  allowing  the  works  to 
remain  incomplete;  they  cannot  interfere  with  the  pay  of  reduced 
and  retired  officers,  with  widows'  pensions  and  compassionate  allow- 
ances, with  the  pensions  and  allowances  to  wounded  officers,  'n6r  with 
superannuation  allowances;  neither  would  they,  we  presume,  abolish 
the  auxiliary  forces,  such  as  the  Militia,  the  Yeomanry,  or  the 
Volunteers,  and  they  would  not  touch  the  votes  for  Divine  service, 
military  education,  or  surveys  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Bat  when  we  hear  so  much  said  about  reducing  the  Army  and 
the  Navy,  in  order  to  relieve  the  burden  of  taxation  which  falls  upon 
the  working  classes,  we  may  be  allowed  to  enquire  what  proportion 
does  the  expenditure  in  those  professions  bear  to  the  general  expen- 
diture of  the  country,  and  what  sum  per  head  is  contributed  by  the 
"  working  classes*'  towards  that  expenditure  ?  We  use  the  term 
"  working  classes"  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  generally  applied, 
although  we  believe  that  many,  if  not  most,  of  what  are  termed  the 
middle,  and  several  of  what  are  termed  the  upper  class,  really  work 
much  harder  than  those  who  are  employed  at  manual  labour.  Of 
the  total  sum  of  <£24,333,990  voted  this  year  for  Military  and 
Naval  purposes,  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  will  be  paid  for  labour  or 
as  wages  to  mechanics  and  artizans.  This  will  leave  about  twenty 
millions  on  which  a  reduciion  could  be  effected  without  interfering 
with  the  employment  of  the  "  working  class."  Of  this  portion  of 
the  national  expenditure  about  one-third  is  paid  in  the  shape  of 
taxes  by  that  class,  and  tlie  remainder  by  those  of  a  higher  grade. 
This  leaves  between  six  and  seven  millions  to  be  contributed  by 
those  on  whose  behalf  the  cry  for  relief  is  so  constantly  raised,  and 
who  if  the  Army  and  Navy  were  done  away  to-morrow,  and  no  more 
money  were  spent  on  them,  would  perhaps  fancy  that  they  were 
going  to  live  almost  free  of  expense,  so  far  as  taxation  is  concerned. 
That  we  repeat  is  the  idea  of  those  who  are  always  endeavouring  to 
effect  reductions  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  on  the  ground  that  the 
working-man  is  so  heavily  taxed  in  order  to  maintain  them.  Now, 
by  the  returns  published  under  the  authority  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  it  appears  that  of  the  entire  population,  a^  near  as  possible 
twenty-four  millions  belong  to  the  working  class  ;  therefore  the  sum 
which  each  of  that  class  now  contributes  towards  our  military  ex- 
penditure is  under  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  a  sum  which  many  of 
them  spend  in  the  public-house  in  less  than  a  week. 

Or  let  it  be  assumed  that  the  demand  which  was  made  in  some  quar- 
ters last  winter  for  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  five  millions  had  been  complied  with,  and  iu- 
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stead  of  the  Estimates  being  rather  more  than  twenty-four  millions 
they  had  been  only  nineteen  millions,  what  would  have  been  the 
advantage  to  the  working-man?  We  must  still  deduct  one-fifth 
from  the  total  as  the  lowest  proportion  which  would  have  to  be  paid 
as  wages  for  labour^  &c.,  which  leaves  about  fifteen  millions  of  the 
taxes,  to  meet  wl)ich  the  working  class  would  contribute  about  one- 
third,  or  five  millions,  so  that  in  this  case  each  of  the  twenty-four 
working  millions  would  have  to  pay  four  shillings  and  twopence, 
the  difference  resulting  to  him  from  ihe  reduction  of  five  millions  in 
the  expenditure  being  as  nearly  as  possible  one  shilling  and  four- 
pence. 

We  commend  these  facts  to  the  careful  consideration  of  the  would- 
be  economists,  and  their  representatives  in  Parliament ;  and  we  turn 
to  a  subject  which  will  perhaps  be  more  satisfactory  to  them,  but 
which  must  be  one  of  some  anxiety  to  those  who  have  the  interest  of 
the  Service  and  the  welfare  of  their  country  at  heart.  The  numbers 
of  men  given  in  the  Estimates  are  of  course  only  nominal,  and  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  will  all  be  really  paid  or  maintained  during 
the  year;  on  the  contrary,  it  seldom  happens,  either  in  the  Navy  or 
the  Army,  that  the  force  sanctioned  by  Parliament  is  that  actually 
employed;  and  with  regard  to  the  Army,  the  official  returns  show 
that  ever  since  1861  the  numbers  borne  on  the  31st  of  March  in 
each  year  have  been  under  the  establishment.  The  exact  figures 
are — 

1861-62     .     .        674 

1862-63     .     .     1,068 

1863-64     .     .     3,911 

1864-65     .     .     6,472 

1866-66     .     .     6,946 
While  the  numbers  estimated  to  be,  and  actually  recruited,  and  of 
desertions  were  as  follows :  — 


Estimated  to  be 

Recniits  and 

Dewrtions. 

recniited. 

rc-enlisted  men. 

1861-62 

17,000 

9,917 

3,896 

1862-63 

10,000 

8,487 

2,861 

1863-64 

•    17,670 

11,688 

3,014 

1864-66 

21,300 

17,416 

3,144 

1866-66 

20,000 

10,263 

2,712 

To  3lBt  Dec. 

To  31st  Dec. 

These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  men  who  have  re-engaged,  and  which 
were  2,093  in  1861-62;  2,613  in  1862-63;  and  2,745  in  1863-64, 
the  latest  date  to  which  returns  have  been  published. 

It  is  not  our  intention  now  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  de- 
ficiency in  tlie  numbers  required  to  complete  the  establishment  of 
the  Army,  whether  greater  inducements  by  way  of  pay,  or  bounty, 
&c.  are  necessary  to  induce  recruits  to  join,  or  time-expired  men  to 
remain  in  the  ranks ;  for  it  is  a  subject  which  deserves  much  greater 
consideration  than  we  can  at  present  devote  to  it.     Noj;  is  it  re- 
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qnisite  that  we  should  do  so,  as  a  Royal  Commission  is  aboai  to  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  qaestion,  including  oar  recruit- 
ing system,  and  the  operation  of  the  Ten  years'  Enlistment  Act.  A.t 
the  same  time,  we  should  like  to  see  appended  to  the  annual  Esti- 
mates for  the  Army,  a  statement  showing  the  numbers  voted  and 
borne  daring  ever^  month  of  the  preceding  year,  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  given  for  a  considerable  period  by  the  Admiralty 
on  the  vote  for  wages  for  the  Navy. 

We  will  conclade  these  remarks  on  the  expenditure  of  the  Army 
by  referring  to  one  of  the  proofs  which  may  be  adduced  of  the  pro- 
vident habits  of  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  and  of  the  benefits 
which  have  accrued  from  the  establishment  of  Military  Savings  banks. 
The  figures  speak  for  themselves,  so  we  give  them  as  they  stand,  in 
a  return  furnished  by  the  War  Office,  and  recently  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  command  of  Her  Majesty.  The  deposits  in 
Military  Savings  banks,  during  the  year  ended  on  the  Slst  March^ 

1865,  amounted  to  ^6140,309,  the  interest  allowed  on  these  deposits 
was  Je6,658,  and  on  Army  Charitable  funds,  was  J£l,498 ;  and  the 
number  of  accounts  open  at  these  Saving  banks  on  the  Slst  Mardi^ 

1866,  was  eighteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-three. 


THE  CAT  CURTAILED— THE  HECTOR'S  EXPLOIT 

—THE  OLD  PRESS  TENDER,  AND  THE  NEW 

OUT  PENSIONS. 

(Skbtohbd  bt  Tristram.) 

A  feather,  or  a  straw,  thrown  in  the  air,  will  show  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  quotation,  of  the  second  and  third  verses  of  the 
twenty-fifth  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  publbhed  in  the  United 
Sendee  Magadne,  January  last,  in  which  the  Divine  Law  did  not 
authorise  the  judges  to  punish  the  wicked  man,  with  more  than 
"  forty  strip  s,"  less  "thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee,"— 
was  the  feather  thrown  up  in  the  Whitehall  air,  which  has  blown 
it  in  the  direction  of  leniency  to  the  casual  faults  of  our  brothers, 
the  honest,  faithful,  and  loyal  seamen  of  the  British  Fleets  who  take 
no  oath  to  be  true  to  those  noble  characteristics — ^they  are  rooted  in 
their  hearts,  and  spring  spontaneously  in  the  performance  of  duties 
on  all  occasions,  whether  in  emergency  of  battle  or  danger— dis- 
loyalty or  rebellion. 

The  Army  cmd  Na/oy  Oaaette  has  most  opportunely  observed  that 
— "  it  will  gUdden  the  hearts  of  many  individuals,  both  in  and  out 
of  the  service,  to  find  that  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  in  keeping 
with  the  prevailing  feelings  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  have  resolved 
that  lads  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  shall  not  in  future  be  subjected 
to  the  terrible  punishment  of  flogging  with  the  caf  On  the  first 
of  February  last,  a  circular  to  that  effect  has  been  promulgated,  and 
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that  the  maximum  number  of  stripes,  by  birch  rods^  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-four,  and  all  commanding  officers  have  been  urged  not  to 
inflict  the  greatest  number,  unless  for  extreme  cases  of  gross  mis- 
conduct. The  paper  concluded  by  stating  that — '^  we  have  heard 
that  it  is  intended,  if  on  mature  reflection  it  is  deemed  advisable,  to 
reduce  the  maximum  punishment  of  four  dozen  lashes,  to  two 
dozen  lashes,  to  the  men  in  the  fleet,'' 

Our  mature  consideration  of  the  punishment  with  the  cat,  would 
be  to  give  "  forty  stripes''  to  the  "  wicked  man,"  and  to  the  mis- 
creant, reducing  the  number  by  Admiralty  r^ulation,  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  minor  offence. 

There  is,  however,  a  soreness  existing  against  that  "d— d  black 
list,"*  from  which,  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  escape  daring  a  three 
years'  service,  whether  at  sea  or  in  harbour,  as  an  officer's  eye  is  in 
all  parts  of  the  ship,  alow  and  aloft,  and  catches  every  peccadillo — 
momentary  mess— rumpus,  or  an  extra  tot,  after  the  routine  drudgery 
of  the  week,  when — 

"  Of  those  in  spite,  there  are  some  joys 
Us  jolly  tars  to  bless, 
For  Saturday  night  still  comes,  my  boys. 
To  drink  to  Poll  and  Bess." 

Soldiers  on  shore  get  off,  in  many  instances,  scot  free,  from  their 
objectionable  conduct  remaining  undiscovered,  and  the  naval  officers, 
were  it  not  for  tlie  rigid  instructions  to  enter  every  case  of  misbe- 
haviour, in  the  Becord  of  Conduct  book,  would  be  to  Jack's  faults  a 
little  blind.  British  horses  are  being  no  longer  galled  with  the 
crupper  under  their  sensitive  tails — surely  then  the  soreness  which 
galls  the  British  sailors'  mind  for  years  in  their  ships,  can  be 
relieved  by  the  reduction  of  their  ''random  fits  of  daffin"  in  the 
records  of  bad  conduct. 

The  zealous  and  active  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's  ship  Hector, 
Captain  Preedy,  C.B.,  in  being  under  speed  in  her  course  upon 
urgent  service,  from  an  unprepared  state,  are  worthy  of  record.  On 
the  17th  of  February,  Saturday,  11.30  p.m.  "This  ship's  engines 
were  all  to  pieces,  one  cylinder  cover  being  off,  and  the  piston 
opened  out  for  inspection,  the  main  bearings  taken  to  pieces,  the 
mud  hole  doors  off  the  boilers,  in  fact,  screws  loose  here,  there,  and 
every  where,  ready  for  a  general  overhauling."  There  she  lay  an 
inanimated  log,  but  an  Admiralty  telegram,  for  her  to  proceed  from 
Jiongh  Swilly,  to  garrison  Fort  Greencastle,  circulated  activity 
and  energy  through  every  vein  and  muscle  of  her  fabric.  The  fires 
were  laid,  the  boilers  run  up,  and  the  engines  put  into  working 
order  as  rapidly  as  her  engineers  and  their  crew  could  act  in 
concert.  The  launch  and  other  boats  were  hoisted  in,  and  the 
sails  bent.  She  was  moored  with  full  80  fathoms  of  chain  out  on 
each  cable.      ''AH  hands   unmoor   ship;"    soon   hove   the   160 

*  The  colomna  of  misconduet,  so  caUed  in  the  *^  Becord  of  CoDdadhBook."  t 
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fathoms  of  massive  chain  cables  into  their  lockers,  and  ran  the  two 
bower  anchors  to  their  cat-heads. 

It  appears  that  the  inspecting  commander  of  the  Coast  Oaard  in 
the  Lough  Swiily  District,  had  been  insulted,  and  threatened  by  a 
mob  of  Fenians,  who  seized  his  horse^s  reins,  hissed  and  hooted 
him^  telling  him  that  he  would  soon  be  in  h — 1.  They  did  not 
release  their  hold  till  he  presented  his  pistol,  and  called  to  the  Coast 
Guard  for  assistance.  This  outrage  reported  to  the  Admiralty, 
their  Lordships  immediately  telegraphed  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Hector  to  proceed  forthwith  to  Lough  Foyle,  and  man  the  Fort  of 
Greencastle  until  relieved  by  the  Military. 

The  Hector  carries  twenty-four  guns  of  heavy  calibre,  is  a  screw- 
iron-ship  of' 4089  tons,  and  800  horse-power, 

"  Our  troopers  are  in  marching  taught. 
The  quickest  step  to  tread ; 
But  we  go  faster  when  we  have  brought 

Up  steam — to  steam  ahead. 
And  a  steaming  we  would  go," 
although  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  pilotage  for  twelve  boors 
down  Lough  Swilly  rather  intricate,  as  the  buoys  could  not  be 
seen ;  however,  the  dash  was  made,  and  within  twelve  hours  after 
the  receipt  of  the  telegram,  the  Fort  was  manned,  and  put  in  an 
efficient  state  of  defence  against  any  mob  of  Fenians,  who  united 
Irishly,  might  attempt  to  scale  Fort  Greencastle,  which  commands 
the  passage  to  Londonderry.  But  let  the  Fenian  Paddies  alone, 
they  would  sooner  seize  a  Naval  officer's  horse  by  the  head,  than 
endanger  their  own  heads  through  the  port-holes  of  the  sailor's 
battery.  "Huel  dems  dey  blue  jackets,  and  dey  red  mariners— 
dey  niver  lit  der  pipes  wid  a  Fenian  match.*' 

A  second  Admiralty  telegram. — "  Well  done.  Hector,"  would  be 
gratifying  \o  the  loyal  hearts  of  "  Ould  Ireland,"  on  which  all 
nature  smiles,  but  clouded  with  Fenian  broils. 

We  have  previously  submitted,  that  there  is  a  prescription  which 
would,  to  a  certain  degree,  prove  an  infallible  remedy,  for  the  hope 
deferred,  which  fevers  the  body  and  mind  of  the  Naval  executive 
officers.  That  prescription  is  to  place  them  upon  an  equality  with 
the  officers  of  the  Eoyal  Marine  Artillery  Corps,  when  embarked  to 
serve  as  part  complement  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  or  vessel  of  war  in 
respect  to  full  pay  and  half  pay— pensions  for  wounds,  honourable, 
appropriate  and  dignified  titles. 

The  Admiralty  have  worked  wonders  for  the  Navy  in  general, 
still  the  advantages  of  the  officers  of  the  Marine  Artillery  serving  in 
the  fleet  as  part  complement,  call  to  the  Naval  officer's  mind,  that 
the  country  "  to  make  flesh  of  the  one  corps  and  fowl  of  the  other," 
at  the  same  mess,  is  to  create  discord  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Naval  members,  which  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Navy  in  all 
its  social  intercourse  and  fraternal  feeling.  These  observations 
apply  more  particularly  to  the  lieutenants,  sub-lieu tena^its,  and  mid- 
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ehipmen.  Why  should  these  Naval  officers'  pensions  be  materially 
less  than  those  of  the  officers  of  the  Marine  Artillery,  with  whom 
they  respectively  rank,  viz.,  majors,*  captains,  first  and  second 
lieutenants  ? 

It  is  probable  tliat  Fort  Greencastle  was  temporarily  garrisoned 
by  a  party  of  seamen — Marine  Intantry  and  Marine  Artillery — and 
the  governor  a  Naval  lieutenant,  with  the  Naval  subordinates  and 
the  Marine  subalterns  under  his  command  for  Artillery  duties. 
Yet  the  Naval  Governor  of  one  of  Her  Majest/s  castles  is  only  a 
Mister. 

Field  allowances  of  Naval  and  Marine  officers,  brigaded  ashore, 'are 
equal.  Conesquently,  if  wounded  on  shore,  or  afloat,  why  not  equal 
pensions  for  wounds,  and  equal  titles,  or  comprehensibly  equal 
titles  ?  Flag-coromoders  with  brigadier-generals ;  commodores  with 
colonels ;  commanderst  with  lieutenant-colonels ;  first  captains  of 
seamen  with  majors ;  captains  of  seamen  with  captains  of  marines ; 
lieutenants  of  seamen  with  first  lieutenants  of  marines ;  and  Naval 
ensigns  with  Second  lieutenants. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  be  timely  reminded  that 
the  increase  of  pensions  for  Naval  officers'  wounds,  is  not  likely  at 
present  to  draw  a  fraction  from  the  "Budget/*  nor  would  the 
'*  superior  titles — ^the  Navy's  rights/'  but  'as  valuable  as 
10,000  lbs.  weight  of  sterling  gold  to  bring  the  Navy  from  the 
Army's  rear — to  equal  front  rank,  whether  "  their  march  is  on  the 
inoontain  wave/'  or  on  the  valley-sod,  in  the  loyal  and  zealous  ser- 
vice of  their  Queen  and  country. 

Passages  by  Sea^  and  travelling  hy  Land  of  Naval  subordinate 
officers,  progressive  but  slow,  have  been  the  amelioration  of  the  young 
gentlemen's  noviciate  in  the  British  Royal  Navy  since  the  wars  on 
the  ocean  with  the  Navies  of  all  nations,  which  may  be  practically 
exemplified  up  to  the  present  time,  when  the  Admiralty  luxuriate  these 
novices'  passage  by  sea  in  the  saloons  of  magnificent  steamers^  and 
their  removals  by  land  in  first-class  carriages. 

The  emancipation  of  cockpit  thraldom  has  been  gradual  since  the 
peace,  and  the  reputation  of  the  Navy  enhanced,  as  the  denizens  of 
the  lower  regions  of  a  line-of-battle-ship,  have  been  raised  to  the 
gun-room  light  of  day,  and  the  subordinate  officers  to  an  acknow- 
ledged j)ositiou  and  military  rank,  though  still  untitled  throughout 
the  service,  and  in  general  society.  The  cockpit,  the  guardo,  or  the 
gun-brig-system  was  each  in  itself  a  plague  spot  in  Naval  discipline, 
and  the  three  systems  working  together,  the^contamination  of  youths, 
who  unhappily  passed  a  lengthened  ordeal  through  those  "  schools 
for  scandal"  to  the  ward-room  establishment,  where  the  Naval  officers 
and  gentlemen  were  to  be  perfected  for  their  own  honour  and 
country's  renown. 

♦  Lieutenant*  of  the  Navy  of  eight  yeart*  standing  rank  with  regimental  majors 
in  the  army. 

!  t  .Four  years  ago  Tristram  was  considered  cracked  in  saggesting^hat  Com- 
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The  "young  gentlemen'*  of  the  Navy  of  the  present  day  are  in 
reality  the  young  noblemen  of  the  ship^  compared  with  thode  fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago — and  may  they  continue  to  produce  lords  of  the 
ocean  in  the  "  new  school' — which  will  train  equal  disciplinarians 
and  heroes^  if  listlessness  of  conduct^  luxury  of  mess,  and  imnatience 
of  restraint^  and  command,  do  not  undermine  the  good  old  systein 
of  Naval  discipline,  which  consisted  in  Lord  St.  Vincents  em- 
phatic motto,  "  Obey/'  fiemember,  however,  ye  aristocratic  aspi- 
rants, that  this  rigid  disciplinarian,  and  fine  old  English  gentleman* 
this  practical  seaman,  great  Naval  chief  and  hero,  was  reared  in  the 
cockpit  school  of  the  days  of  yore,  where  he  washed  bis  shirt, 
messed  on  his  chest,  and  tailored  his  Sunday-mustering  trousers  out 
of  his  bed-tick,  lived  on  his  allowance  of  provisions,  then  twelve 
ounces  in  the  lb.,  for  the  sole  honourable  purpose  of  saving  his 
wages  to  pay  a  bill  of  £20,  which  his  father  was  at  the  time  unable 
to  honour.  After  which  drudgery  and  privation,  he  rose  successively 
to  be  Commander-in-chief  of  a  British  fleet  of  fifteen  sail  of  the 
line,  which  gained  a  victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet  of  twenty-seven 
sail  of  the  line,  one  the  Santissima  Trinidad,  a  four  decker,  (for 
which  he  was  raised  to  knighthood  of  the  Bath,  and  to  the  peerage) 
— a  General  of  Marines,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Admiral 
of  the  fleet — Union  Jack  at  the  Main  I 

Dropping  the  author's  we,  Tristram  will  relate  an  incident  in  his 
Naval  career  which  will  prove  that  his  pertinacity  to  elevate  the  Naval 
subordinates'  position  to  that  of  the  Ablitary  subalterns  has  not  been 
hopeless  in  principal  points.  In  April,  1810,  then  in  my  boyhood, 
I  was  prize-master  of  a  Danish  vessel  from  Norway  to  i  armouth. 
I  and  my  prize  crew,  with  several  middies,  after  having  been  trans- 
ferred from  various  causes  of  delay,  to  five  different  vessels  in  Yar- 
mouth Boads,  were  at  last  dispatched  to  the  Lyra  "  press  tender" 
for  passage  to  the  Nore,  to  join  our  respective  ships.  As  my  ship 
was  last  at  Portsmouth,  I  was  with  my  prize  crew  transhipped  on 
board  twelve  different  vessels  of  war  from  Yarmouth  BoiEtds  to 
Spithead. 

The  '^  Lyra  **  received  the  supernumeraries  aboard  about  3  p.m., 
and  the  middy  petty  ofScers  were  left  to  perambulate  the  quarter- 
deck till  9  P.M.,  without  the  slightest  recognition.  She  was  a  hired 
merchant  brig,  and  was  navigated  by  a  master,  mate,  and  crew  from 
the  merchant  service,  but  under  the  command  of  a  naval  lieutenant, 
who  commissioned  her  as  an  "  Impress  Tender  "  and  displayed  the 
regality  of  a  vessel  of  war* a  pennant  at  the  main.  There  was 
nothing  objectionable  in  the  passive  commander,  save  to  the  inat- 
tention he  paid  to  the  gentlemen,  beyond  the  usual  hailing  questions 
from  the  weather,  to  the  lee  side  of  the  deck  —  "  What  ship  ?  where 
from  ?  and  where  bound  P''  Two  bells  struck  9  p.m.,  the  evening 
dark,  the  wind  strong,  and  chilly.  What  disagreeables  to  the  appe- 
tite sharpened  by  six  hours'  perpetual  tramping  and  turning  within 
the  length  of  twelve  feet.     The  other  youngsters  were  my  seniors, 
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but  '^  Tristram  "  was  a  prizemaster.      Nebon  was  not  higher  in 
favour  or  office  at  my  age,  only  he  had  chased  a  bear  on  the  Arctic 
ice — BO  I  led  the  van,  and  they  followed  me  down  the  ladder  to  the 
half-deck,  the  abode  of  the  master  and  mate.    '*  Hollow,  Mr.  Mid- 
shipmen, what  right  here  without  leave  or  license.'^     '^  The  King's 
uniform  is  the  authority  we  have  for  seeking  a  place  of  shelter,^' 
was  my  reply.    They  were  at  sapper,  and  we  still  supperless,  when 
they  cleared  away  their  trenchers.    Whence  now  the  prolific  scarce 
of  relief  to  our  hunger  7    The  mind  fertile  in  expediency  under 
such  pressing  circumstances  prompted  the  tongue  to  call — "  Here, 
boy,  give  the  gentlemen's  compliments  to  the  Commander,  and  ask 
him  to  lend  them  a  few  biscuits  out  of  to-morrow's  allowance  ?" 
''You    will    get   mastheads    in   lieu   o'biscuits,''  grumbled    the 
master,  as  he  turned  into  his  sleeping  bunk ;  but  biscuits  appeared 
instead  of  mastheads^ — ^with  a  gentle  hint  that,  ''a  commander's 
cabin  was  not  a  purser's  steward's  room."    No  sauce  .so  piquante 
as  the  appetite,  says  the  French  cook,  which  we  proved  by  dicnss- 
ing  the  bread  and  water,  with  as  great  a  gusto  as  wine  and  crum- 
pets.   Where  sleep  ?  was  the  expressive  question  in  every  inquir- 
ing eye.    A  nod  and  a  wink  brought  my  companions  on  deck  after 
me,  and  seizing  our  hammocks   hurled   them  down  to  the  half- 
deck,  where  they  were  soon  unlashed  and  opened.     ''  What  next 
you  outdacious  small  officers?"  growled  the  master  between  his 
gnashing  teeth.     "  The  next  is  to  get  to  sleep  if  possible."    But 
sleep  was  banished  by  a  large  cross-bar  to  the  provision  room  batch 
being  under  our  thinly-haired  mattresses,  and  it  was  my  lot  to  have 
the  large  padlock  under  my  back,  which  inconvenience,  added  to 
the  cold  wind  from  the  ladder  scuttle  over  our  beads,  kept  us  twist- 
ing and  turning  till  the  morning  hour  of  lashing  and  carrying  our 
hammocks  on  deck,  where,  all  standing  round  a  bucket  of  fresh 
water,  we  dressed  for  quarter-deck  parade  without  any  other  toilet 
paraphanalia  than  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  pocket-comb.    The 
wind  being  still  contrary,  the  Commander  gave  me  and  another 
permission  to  accompany  him  in  his  gig  up  Yarmouth  Haven  to 
purchase  some  eatables  to  add  to  the  King's  allowance  till  we  reached 
the  Nore.     "  He  would  now  be  happy  to  comply  with  our  wishes," 
finding  that  we  were  not  chickens  of  the  Guardo-brood. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  Lyra  sailed  with  her  cargo  of  live  stock — 
pressed  hands  for  the  Boyal  Navy.  If  they  were  not  jolly  tars, 
they  were  jovial  fellows,  singing  scraps  of  songs  to  unmelodious 
tunes.  The  previous  wearisome  night  set  us  planning  for  another 
sleeping  berth.  I  arranged  with  my  prize  crew  to  hang  my  ham- 
mock with  theirs  in  the  fore-part  of  the  "  press-room."  Joe — a 
marine,  my  hammock  man  and  factotum — declared,  '^  I  should  be 
as  safe  as  in  a  church."  The  other  midshipmen  would  also  sleep 
where  I  did,  and  for  the  novelty  of  sleeping  in  the  hold  of  a  ''  pre^s 
tender."  One,  a  mild  gentlemanly  youth  (brother  of  the  late  ex- 
perienced officer.  Commander  Harmer,  who  died  in  the  E^st  Indies 
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in  command  of  the  Driver)  slept  by  the  side  of  my  berth  and  was 
unmolested  during  the  night,  not  so  another  who  peremptorily 
ordered,  *'  Silence/'  and  was  immediately  cut  down  by  one  of  the 
ongoverned  of  the  dungeon !  a  sepulchral  voice  pronouncing,  "  ashes 
to  ashes— dust  to  dost/'  as  he  rolled  on  the  shingle  ballast  with 
his  bed  clothes,  which  he  huddled  together  and  crept  under  our 
hammocks,  where  he  lay  as  still  as  a  mouse,  expecting  otherwise  to 
be  buried  alive,  as  he  heard  hands  scraping  the  shingle  as  if  dig- 
ging his  grave.  The  hatchway  gratings  were  barred  down,  and  no 
communication  with  the  upper  deck  admitted  till  the  morning, 
when  the  pressed  men,  by  turns,  were  recreated  during  the  day. 

Soon  after  this,  a  musical  fit  took  some  of  our  companions,  and 
"  Hearts  of  Oak/'  was  admirably  sung ;  at  the  conclusion  a  manly 
voice  asked  the  "  cravens  "  whether  they  called  themselves  free  sons 
of  the  waves,  — 

1'  When  barred  and  bolted  down  like  slaves. 
Treated  like  the  canine  race 
Of  mongrel  curs,  who  fear  the  waves. 
And  torn  tail  in  danger's  face  ? 
'  Here's  a  Jack  a  poet'— I  am  a  tar  and  poet. 
Either  is  my  trade — I  can  serve  my  king 
With  marlinspike,  or  pen,  can  steer  a  ship  in 
Gales  and  seas,  or  in  verse  to  beauty  sing." 

"  Who  is  that  fellow  ?"     "  A  fellow  of  mirth- stirring  jest. 
Can  tite-a-iMe  with  miss,  or  with  tars  carouse  on  chest. 
But  ye  are  not  tars,  a  mere  motley  crew 
Of  half-breds,  who  ne'er  manly  actions  knew  : — 
Or  would  ye  call  yourselves  free  sons  of  the  waves. 
When  thus  impressed  and  ship-jailed  like  slaves  ?" 
''Heave  out/'  said  Joe,  "and  form  front  rank  'fore  the  officers' 
hammocks,  there'll  be  rough  work  in  a  minit." 

"The  fellow  is  moon-struck/'— "I'm  in  love,  but  have  pluck 
To  beat  the  dastard  hearts  out  of  ye. 
For  not  resisting  this  bane  of  the  free. 
The  manly  and  the  brave :  this  'press,  God  from  us  save ! 
Rise  to  a  man,  I'll  combat  ye,  one  and  aU, 
For  letting  press-gangs  on  Britons'  land  a  tar  enthral/' 
Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he   in  the  dark,  laid  on  heavy 
blows,  right  and  left,  indiscriminately,  the  hold  ringing  with  uproar, 
blasphemy,  and  laughter.     The  persons  who  received  the  brunt  of 
the  onset  attacked  each  other,  supposing  they  were  confronting  the 
momentary  madman  and   extemporary  poet.     Amidst  the  din  of 
blows  and  defiance,  and  a  loud  shout  of  "  go  it,  ye  dogs  of  war," 
from  the  poet's  voice,  the  whole  Babel  of  tongues  in  mockery  strock 
up;— 

"  'Tis  to  honour  we  call  ye,  not  press  ye  like  slaves, 
For  who  are  so  free  as  we  sons  of  the  wavea  ?" 
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Quiet  restored  by  the  unanimous  chorus,  we  fell  asleep:  '*  Joe/^ 
in  the  morning,  declared  "  that  tiptop  row  would  beat  hollow  a  Wool- 
wich slum  pothouse  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  the  circus  play-house 
could  not  come  a  hactinj^  like  that  ere,  with  merry  Andrews,  dancing 
bears,  sham  fights,  and  ballad-brawlers  into  the  bargain/'  The  cut- 
down  middy  depicted  with  a  rueful  countenance  "  the  awfulness  of 
his  position,'^  when  his  shirt  was  the  ready  winding  sheet,  "  the 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust/'  nngi^'g  i"  his  ears,  and  hearing  that 
old  Nick  of  a  fellow  with  his  hands  digging  the  grave  in  the  shingle. 
And  Tristram  acknowledges  that  no  night  in  his  officer's  career  was 
never  passed  with  more  excitement  and  incident,  than  when  he,  a 
midshipman-prizemasler,  voluntarily  imprisoned  himself,  for  a  night's 
rest,  among  the  unrestrained  inmates  in  the  hold  of  a  "press  tender/' 
but  where  he  was  ''as  safe  as  in  a  church,"  while  faithful  Joe,  the 
marine,  commanded  the  main  guard  'fore  the  officers'  hammocks. 

Slow  indeed  was  the  progress  of  the  naval  subordinates  to  equality 
with  the  military  subalterns,  as  passengers  on  board  "contract"  or 
"  merchant"  vessels,  until  we,  as  the  author  of  all  the  leaders  on  naval 
subjects,  and  the  letters  of  Tristram,  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
authorities  their  inferior  accommodation.* 

"April  20th,  1855. — To  all  commissioned  officers,  and  officers 
accustomed  to  me^^s  with  the  lieutenants,"  a  certain  amount  of  passage 
money  was  allowed  from  all  foreign  stations  to  England ;  but  "  to 
mates,  assistant-surgeons,  second- masters,  and  subordinate  and  war- 
rant officers,  half  tlie  amount/'  "  Hence  any  master  or  mate  of  a 
merchant  vessel  would  infer  that  the  mates,  assistant-surgeons, 
second- masters,  and  as>istant  paymasters  of  the  navy  are  not  com- 
missioned officers,  and  will  consequently  be  treated  with  the  usual 
indifference  to  half-deck  passengers,  who  are  of  every  degree,  colour, 
and  denomination." 

The  leader  concluded  with  this  point  blank  shot  at  this  degrada- 
tion of  the  naval  subordinate  officers'  rank  and  position,  on  passage 
to  duties  in  the  service  of  their  country  : — 

"  Here  is  indeed  a  grievance  to  the  naval  assistant-sugeons  worthy 
of  a  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  we  trust  will  soon  be 
made,  with  a  view  to  its  redress,  and  to  bring  under  legislative  con* 
sideration  the  general  degradation  of  the  junior  commissioned  officers 
of  the  navy  on  board  contract  and  merchant  vessels,  which  their 
'passage  allowance'  have  unequitably  created/' 

Tristram  followed  his  leader  up  by  letter,  April  27th,  headed 
"Naval  Officers  Banished  to  the  'Half-deck'  and  'Before  the 
Funnel/" 

"The  mates  and  assistant- surgeons,  the  second-masters  and  assist- 
ant-paymasters, commissioned  officers  in  Her  Majesty's  forces  by 
sea  and  the  following  gentlemen  naval  officers,  'by  order*  in 
Council,  viz.,  midshipmen  and  medical  students  (avaunt,  ye  sjiectres 

*  British  Armv  Despatch  and  Nautical  Standard,  from  April  13,  1854,  to  April 
25,  1856. 
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of  dressers)^  clerks,  assistant-masters,  and  naval  cadets,  all  of  whom, 
in  a  sbip-of-war,  are  entitled  to  parade  the  Queen's  quarter-deck, 
most,  as  second-class  passengers  m  a  contract  steam-vessel,  '  Takd 
notice,  none  bat  cabin  passengers  admitted  abaft  the  funnel/ '^ 

Here  is  the  true  description  of  these  officers'  privations,  in  their 
miserable  berths  under  "  half-deck  hatches : — 

"  In  the  ^  half-deck'  of  a  merchant  vessel,  these  commissioned 
officers  and  quarter-deck  gentlemen,  who  in  a  ship-of-war  have  their 
stewards  and  cook  paid  by  the  country,  will  have  no  attendance  bat 
the  ship's  boy,  who  will  take  the  soup  and  the  tea,  the  salt  meat  and 
pudding,  from  the  coppers  alternately  in  the  same  wooden  kid ;  iron 
spoons,  wiped  with  anything,  will  serve  to  sip  coffee,  soup,  or  gro$; ; 
and  the  carpenter's  sheath-blade,  which  is  used  for  every  distasteful 
purpose,  will  be  the  general  carving  knife." 

The  whole  leader  and  letter,  published  eleven  years  ago,  obtained 
a  practical  alteration  in  favour  of  those  junior  naval  officers  on  board 
passage  vessels ;  bnt  the  present  Admiralty  squared  this  naval  wrong 
with  the  military  right. 

''Passages  in  Contract  and  Merchant  Vessels.— All  officers  (in- 
cluding warrant  and  subordinate  officers),  when  ordered  pasaages  in 
contract  vessels,  are  to  be  provided  with  fu*st-class  accommodation  ; 
and  petty  officers  of  the  navy  are  to  be  provided  with  second-class 
accommodation,  as  in  the  case  of  non-commissioned  officers  of  the 
army." 

''  Travelling  Expenses,  &c.,  of  Officers  and  others  on  the  Home 
Stations. — All  officers  (including  warrant  and  subordinate  officers), 
who  may  be  entitled  to  travel  by  railway  at  the  public  expense,  are 
to  be  furnished  with  passes  for  the  first-class.  Petty  officers,  seamen, 
and  others,  under  similar  circumstances,  are  to  be  furnished  with 
passes  to  enable  them  to  be  accommodated  in  '  covered  carriages' 
with  seats." 

The  increased  scale  of  Greenwich  Hospital  pensions  for  the  execu- 
tive officers  is  cut  down,  and  the  reduced  number  of  these  pensions 
distributed  to  other  applicants,  viz.,  chaplains,  medical  officers, 
engineers,  and  marine  officers,  by  an  Order  in  Council,  which  new 
scale  we  Uttle  imagined  was  in  Admiralty  frame  when  we,  in  the 
pages  of  the  United  Service  Maganne  for  last  month,  gave  the  in- 
creased number  of  these  pensions  to  the  captains,  commanders,  and 
lieutenants,  by  their  lordships'  final  authority,  and  so  considered 
througliout  the  Navy  List ;  but  the  medical  officers'  lever  on  the 
fulcrum  of  the  colleges  hurled  the  increased  out-pensions  from  the 
original  pedestals  of  the  commanding  executives,  who  on  deck  brave 
all  weathers  by  day  and  night,  and  scattered  them  among  the  civilians 
and  others,  who  sleep  all  night  and  are  sheltered  all  day  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

'*  Greenwich  Hospital  Pensions." — Her  Majesty  sanctions  the 
granting  of  the  following  pensions  to  officers  of  the  Navy  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  to  be  enjoyed  so  long  as  they  are 
not  on  the  establishment  of  inmates  of  the  hospital.     Such  persons 
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to  be  called  "  Greenwich  Hospital  pensioners/'  and  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  funds.  Ten  pensions  of  £150  a  year 
each  to  flag  officers,  to  be  selected  from  the  list,  six  only  of  those 
to  be  granted  at  present,  and  the  remaining  four  as  vacancies  occur 
among  the  four  flag  officers  of  Greenwich  Hospital;  these  ten  flag 
officers  to  have  the  privilege  of  rising  in  half-pay,  as  well  as  in 
rank,  to  that  of  full  admiral,  such  persons  not  to  be  held  in  addi- 
tion to  "  good  service  pensions  "  captains,  one  pension  of  £80 ; 
commanders,  five  pensions  of  £65;  lieutenants,  five  pensions  of 
£50;  staff-commanders  and  masters,  three  pensions  of  £50;  in- 
spectors of  machinery  and  chief  engineers,  seven  pensions  of  £65 ; 
chaplains  and  naval  instructors,  seven  pensions  of  £50 ;  deputy 
inspectors-general  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  one  pension  of  iE80; 
statT-sorgeous  and  surgeons,  14  pensions  of  £50 ;  paymastero-in- 
chief  and  paymasters,  13  pensions  of  £50 ;  chief  and  first  class 
gunners,  five  pensions  of  £2b  ;  chief  and  first  class  boatswains,  six 
pensions  of  £25;  chief  and  first  class  carpenters,  four  pensions  of 
<££5;  field  officers  and  Royal  Marines,  four  pensions  of  «&80; 
captains  of  Royal  Marines,  five  pensions  of  £50. 

Her  Majesty  has  further  approved  the  following  regulations  *-l. 
That  retired  officers  should  only  be  eligible  for  the  pension  appli-* 
cable  to  the  rank  which  they  held  on  the  active  list.  2.  That  all 
officers  who  accept  these  pensions  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  or 
superannuated,  if  warrant  officers,  and  that  they  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain their  pensions  notwithstanding  promotion.  S.  That  the  ser- 
vice afloat  required  to  render  officers  eligible  for  these  pensions 
shall  be  as  follows: — Captains,  15  years;  commanders,  12  years; 
lieutenants^  nine  years :  tftaff-commanders  and  masters,  nine  years ; 
inspectors  of  machinery  and  chief  engineers,  nine  years ;  deputy 
inspectors-general  of  hospitals  and  fleets,  nine  years ;  staff-surgeons 
and  surgeons,  nine  years :  paymasters-in-chief  and  paymasters,  nine 
years;  chief  and  first  class  gunners,  nine  years;  chief  and  first 
class  boatswains,  nine  years ;  chief  and  first  class  carpenters,  nine 
years ;  chaplains  and  naval  instructors,  15  years  ;  marine  officers, 
21  years  service  afloat,  or  on  shore  on  full  pay,  except  in  the  case 
of  such  officers  as  have  received  severe  wounds  in  action,  or  dis- 
abling hurts  on  actual  service,  whose  cases  may  be  specially  consi- 
dered by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  4.  That  the 
existing  rules  respecting  time  in  the  coast-guard,  transport,  and  mail 
service  established  by  Order  in  Council  of  the  1st  August,  I860, 
be  applicable  to  the  above  officers.^' 

Had  this  scale  of  Greenwich  Hospital  pensions  been  the  foremost 
on  the  file,  it  might  have  excited  a  mere  questionable  opinion  of 
its  equity — but  arising,  as  the  French  say,  from  the  ^'  accomplished 
fact,'  that  the  medical  officers  command,  through  the  colleges  and 
the  Commons,  the  whip-hand  of  the  Admiralty— we  must  consider 
that  it  is  not  fair  play  aboveboard  to  give  first  the  increased  pen- 
sions to,  and  then  to  rob  the  poor  executive  Peters  to  pay  the  rich 
civilian  Pauls.  ^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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NOTES  ON  WEST  INDIA  CORPS, 

Jamaica  being  now  before  the  civilised  world,  drawn  from  her 
obscurity  by  recent  startling  events,  and  called  upon  to  ?ive  some 
account  of  herself,  shows  a  list  of  shortcomings  quite  sufficient  to 
afford  materials  for  all  classes  of  political  and  social  disputants,  and 
therefore  a  few  words  on  West  India  Regiments  may  not  be  out  of 
season. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  sugar  monopoly,  these  Colonial  Corp^  used 
to  be  regarded  with  no  very  favourable  eye  by  the  resident  proprie- 
tors, who  felt  the  degradation  of  owing  their  security  to,  or  being 
coerced  by  the  countrymen  of  their  own  slaves. 

As,  however,  the  richer  and  wiser  of  those  Colonists  lost  no  time 
in  exchanging  their  uncertain  "  cane  pieces''  for  smaller,  perhaps, 
but  more  secure  possessions  at  home,  and  a  less  independent  clai»8  of 
immigrant  supplied  their  places,  tiiese  black  corps  were  gradually 
and  quietly  received  as  a  necessary  local  institution,  increased  or 
reduced  according  to  the  necessities  of  war  or  peace. 

By  a  reference  to  recent  Army  Estimates,  we  find  that  an  estab- 
lishment of  4,329  officers  and  men  of  the  West  India  Regiments 
costs  in  pay  alone  the  startling  sum  of  jE  13 1,045  annually,  or  nearly 
as  much^  if  not  practically  more,  than  the  best  of  our  own  English 
soldiers. 

The  establishment  of  a  company  in  these  regiments  consists  of 
a  Captain,  two  Subalterns,  and  101  of  all  other  grades;  and 
eight  such  companies,  compose  a  battalion,  with  one  Colonel,  two 
Majors,  a  Paymaster,  Quarter- Master,  Adjutant,  and  a  proportion 
of  Staff-Sergeants ;  but  unlike  other  corps,  these  have  no  Medical 
Officer  permanently  appointed,  or  attached  to  them  ;  nor  have  they 
any  Depots  for  officers  as  formerly  in  England,  and  which  used  to 
occasion  unpleasant  collisions  with  those  of  "the  line,"  highly 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Service. 

These  Colonial  Corps  are  an  agglomeration  of  the  most  discor- 
dant elements — ^the  enforced  Volunteer  from  a  captured  slaver — the 
vagabond  Creole  black — the  idle  East  India  Coolie — the  dissipated 
Mulatto  with  pretensions  to  a  white  connection— ^superior  Sergeants 
from  Regiments  of  the  Line,  or  such  as  have  formed  marriages  with 
coloured  women— the  Officer  who  is  ambitious  of  holding  a  higher 
position,  under  a  lower  social  system — the  Candidate  for  rapid  pro- 
motion by  purchase — the  decayed  Gentleman — the  sons  of  Local 
Officials — and  lastly,  elevea  from  the  ranks. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  to  bring  such  a  mas?*  into  discipline 
and  harmony,  must  be  rather  an  exercise  for  special  ingenuity,  than 
a  task  likely  to  be  serviceable  to  the  State,  and  there  are  men  who 
take  a  pleasure  in  thus  giving  evidence  of  capacity  in  some  peculiar 
rather  than  useful  or  profitable  task,  and  who  labour  to  demons!  rnte 
a  problem  of  no  practical  utility. 
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But,  notwithstanding  these  desnltoiy  efforts,  the  Colonial  Ck>rpt 
are  very  moch  depreciated,  and  each  seems  in  its  torn,  as  we  have 
been  assured,  to  join  in  the  popolar  outcry  against  its  neighbours. 

In  other  Colonies,  as  a  nue,  the  Local  Force  by  being  confined  to 
one  Island  or  Province,  learns  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  Civil 
Population,  and  avoiding  debt  and  irr^ular  habits,  but  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  Jamaica  Officer  may  say  to  himself,  **  What  matter 
how  I  live — here  to-day— there  to-morrow — cared  for  by  nobody— 
perhaps  booked  for  '  the  coasts'  there  to  die/'  So  ai^aes  each  in 
his  turn,  and  thus  a  recklessness  is  engwdered  which  has  been  the 
subject  of  very  general  comment. 

Again,  a  residence  on  the  Coast  of  Equatorial  Africa,  and  a 
sojourn  amongst  Fantees,  or  a  Campaign  against  their  neighbours, 
are  not  calculated  to  develope  the  beUer  qaalities  of  our  country* 
men — indeed  so  low  is  the  social  scale  in  our  possessions  on  the 
Western  shores  of  that  great  continent,  that,  although  no  doubt 
amongst  onr  officials  may  be  found  occasionallv  a  man  of  superior 
antec^ents  or  ability,  the  majority  of  the  resident  Europeans  seem 
rather  to  adopt  the  barbarisms  of  their  temporary  home,  than  to  carry 
with  them  the  civilisation  of  England. 

Amongst  other  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  these  Eegi- 
ments,  may  be  cUssed  the  following : — Ist.  The  tendency  to  brc»ik 
up  into  disjointed  cliques.  2nd.  Improvidence  of  officers,  and 
inevitable  expenses  of  mess.  3rd.  The  neglect  of  reliffious  obser- 
vances by  the  majority  of  officers.  4th.  The  system  of  espionage, 
substituted  for  the  word  of  honour.  6th.  Frequent  Courts  MartiaL 
6th.  Breaking  up  corps  into  detachments.  7th.  Unsatisfactory 
monetary  transactions.    8th.  Impossibility  of  any  'esprit  de  corps.' 

The  tendency  to  break  up  into  cliques  may  be  attributed  to 
several  causes— Companies  on  Detachment  duty  with  their  own 
officers,  for  any  length  of  time, -become  alienated  in  feelinff,  and  to 
a  certain  extent,  in  interests  from  the  main  body  of  the  battalion, 
80  that  when  in  the  course  of  duty  they  are  relieved  and  retuni  to 
Head-Quarters,  the  officers  at  anjrate  retain  their  exclusive  spirit, 
and  not  unfrequently  hold  to  one  another  in  knots,  should  any 
disorders  amongst  the  Field-Officers  lead  to  the  disruption  of  the 
social  system  of  the  jcorps. 

Here,  too,  where  so  many  men  of  humble  origin,  who,  by  merit 
or  fortune,  have  become  the  associates  of  others,  started  from  their 
respective  spheres,  by  poverty  or  the  hope  of  rapid  promotion  by 
purchase,  a  threefold  element  of  discord  is  at  once  found ;  while 
removed  as  these  three  classes  are  from  the  wholesome  checks  of 
sodal  life  in  England,  there  is  constantly  fermenting  a  struggle  for  the 
mastery,  and  according  as  a  representative  of  one  or  other  of  the  three 
rises  to  the  command  of  the  Corps,  so  does  his  party  flourish  to  the 
detriment  of  the  rest,  who,  however,  in  their  turn  are  not  idle, 
but  have  generally  one  of  their  own,  in  course  of  preparation  to 
succeed  to  the  command  and  readjust  the  balance  of  power ;  thus 
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lemiDding  one  in  mlniatnre  of  the  torbulent  reigns  of  the  Geaars, 
and  the  intrigues  of  their  guards;  and  indeed  nowhere  else 
could  petty  tyrannies,  or  conspiracies  be  easier  of  formation. 
Moreover^  the  marriages  of  officers  with  ladies  of  local  families,  at 
feud  with  each  otfaer>  lead  to  the  engrafting  on  regiments  of  the 
petty  disputes  so  rife  in  Colonial  society. 

Secondly,  an  extravagantly  maintained  mess,  quite  disproportioned 
to  the  antecedents,  means^  or  wants  of  the  officers,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  Subaltern,  may  gratify  the  local  consequence  of  the 
seniors,  some  of  whom,  having  friends  amongst  the  merchants, 
are  often  persuaded  to  give  extensive  orders  on  account  of  the 
mess,  or  to  suggest  them  to  the  Mess  Committee,  who  rarely 
fail  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  juniors  to  the  wishes  of  the 
ruling  power.  In  the  case  of  the  unassisted  Ensign  on  his 
pay  of  5s.  Sd.  per  diem^  after  various  regulated  dieductions 
nave  been  made  from  the  same — there  is  so  little  left  him 
to  live  on^  that  unless  he  escapes  to  a  detachment  where  there 
ia  no  mess^  he  is  almost  forced  into  debt,  and  as  this  accumulate?, 
bad  habits  supervene — ^he  becomes  the  prey  of  some  one  or  other, 
and  ultimately  'perhaps  settles  down  into  a  helpless  driveller — 
wateriogged  with  debt,  and  unable  to  return  home,  unless  he  runs 
the  gauntlet  of  an  African  cliooate,  and  there  accumulates  a  little 
money  from  the  surplus  of  his  increased. pay. 
•  In  England,  under  the  vigilant  and  iudUcious  eye  of  the  Horse 
Guards^  such  irregularities  would  be  almost  impossible,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  deplored  that  the  constitution  of  Colonial  Corps  is,  as  a 
rule,  incompatible  with  the  better  system  pursued  in  regiments  at 
home. 

The  Prince  Begent's  allowance  of  ^25  per  annum,  granted  to 
every  three  officers  composing  a  mess,  for  the  supply  of  dinuor 
wine,  is  generally  a  dead  letter,  for.  the  Boyal  boon  is  often  practi- 
cally diverted  for  the  benefit  of  the  wine  merchant,  and  from  the 
poorer  officers  for  whom  it  was  intended. 

.    The  system  adopted  in  the  Navy  might,  however,  with  consider- 
able advantage,  be  introduced  into  Colonial  Corps. 

If  Government  were  to  form  a  corps  of  regimental  Mess-men 
with  plate,  &c.,  under  theii  charge,  and  bind  them  to  supply 
officers  with  their  breakfast,  dinner, '  &c.,  at  fixed  rates,  then 
indeed  the  Begent's  allowance,  or  at  anyrate  a  portion  of  it, 
might  be  very  wisely  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  but  in  all  such 
innovations  the  great  difficulty  is  to  overcome  the  prejudices  and 
foolish  pride  of  the  poorer  officers,  who  prefer  in  many  cases  a  life- 
time of  helpless  embarrassment,  to  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  their 
inability  to  keep  pace  with  their  wealthier  neighbours  or  comrades. 

Some  regiments,  no  matter  how  cheap  food  may  be,  not  only 
manage  to  pay  higher  for  it  than  others,  but  to  pay  double  and 
treble  the  price.  This  very  often  arises  from  the  injudicious  selec- 
tion of  a  Mess  President,  who,  with  carte  hla/nche,  incurs  expenses 
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eK-affioiO|  wbich  bardens  hi8  soccessor  for  years*  Not  bnly  are  the 
standing  orders  of  the  army  set  at  nought,  bat  the  General  at  his 
inspeetioiiB  is  deceived  by  ingenious  devices.  He  probably  asks  if 
tbere  are  any  omtribntioiis  levied  on  the  officers  whioh  are  not  in 
conformity  with  regolation^  and  is  confidently  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, wherenpon  ha  goes  away  in  proband  ignorance  of  the  fact^ 
that  the  ili^^al  iropositioa  was  only  taken  off  the  day  before^  to  be 
renewed  the  day  after ! 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  legislate  under  such  circumstances  ; 
and  thos  by  the  improvidence  of  one  man,  a  whole  regiment  is 
hardened  with  depressing  debts,  which  are  borne  equally  by  those 
who  subsequently  join  it. 

Instead  of  r^ments  supplying  themselves  with  provisions  on 
the  spot,  wherever  they  may  be,  some  ine&perienced  members,  by 
mere  volubility,  induce  the  Mess  President  to  summon  expensive 
stores,  as  it  were,  Arom  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  which  are 
sometimes  following  them  from  place  to  place  and  accumulating 
charges  for  years. 

This  system,  it  is  to  be  feared,  originates  in  a  suicidal  spirit  of 
pretension,  or  at  any  rate  of  rivalry.  Nothing  a  young  president 
seems  to  enioy  so  much  as  his  fancied  patronage  of  Eortnum  and 
Mason,  at  the  expense  of  his  brethren  in  arms* 

Thirdly — ^The  prevailing  neglect  of  attendance  at  Divine  Service, 
8o  remarkable  amongst  the  OfBcers  of  the  West  India  Colonial 
Corps,  is  another  serious  bar  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
religion  amongst  their  semi-barbarous  negroes,  who,  without  some 
sudi  example,  may  nominally  be  Christian,  but  in  reality  preserve 
their  native  superstitions,  and  fail  to  compreJiend  a  religion  whose 
professors  do  not  carry  out  its  precepts.  We  have  heard  of  an  in- 
stance in  Jamaica  where  only  one  European  Officer  attended  Divine 
Service  with  the  whole  of  the  Negro  soldiers. 

Fourthly — ^In  most  steady-going  old-fashioned  regiments,  at  any- 
rate,  tbere  is  often  one  stolid  type  of  mediocrity,  who  acts  in  the 
regiment  as  a  kind  of  ballast  or  dead  weight  In  reality,  he  has 
nothing  to  recommend  him,  but  the  absence  of  those  qualities 
which  make  better  men  sometimes  err.  When  he  produces  his 
neatly  tied-up  little  red  books  at  a  general  inspection,  while  every 
one  is  looking  red,  and  everything  seems  hazy  in  the  light  of  one 
of  Swedenborg's  celestial  atmospheres,  this  hard-featured  man, 
quite  imperturbable,  comes  forward.  The  General  looks  at 
him  suspiciously — when  perhaps  the  nervous  Commanding  Officer 
ventares  to  interpose :  *'  This,  sir,  is  one  of  my  best  officers.*' 
'^  Ha  I  indeed,*'  replies  the  General,  glancing  at  the  seeming 
offender  over  bis  spectacles. 

This  dead  weight  gives  a  lazy  commanding-officer  a  general  idea 
of  the  gossip  of  the  regiment.  "  Puts  him  up  to  coops  d'etat,*' 
and  in  r^urn  gets  the  temporary  advantage  of  any  spare  allowances 
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goings  besides  being  excased  from  field  duties.  He  is,  in  ftet,  a 
minister  of  police  without  a  portfolio. 

Fifthly— The  prevalence  of  Courts  Martial^  one  of  the  wont 
features  of  military  role  in  the  Colonies^  where  commanders  are  too 
far  removed  from  the  wholesome  supervision  of  the  Horse  Guards' 
authorities,  often  arises  from  the  freedom  with  which  the  power  of 
arrest  is  used,  and  the  indiscretion  that  prompts  the  over-officious 
local  authorities  in  framing  what  are  technically  called  constructive 
charges,  something  akin  to  misprision  of  treason,  and  rarely,  if  ever, 
tolerated  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Accumulating  a  number  of 
charges,  petty  in  themselves,  and  placing  them  as  it  were  in  a  quiver 
inscribed  ''  disgraceful  conduct,''  is  another  common  practice  at  re- 
mote stations,  and  bv  this  means  sometimes  a  prisoner  is  forced 
within  the  penalties  oi  the  preamble,  although  he  mav  be  convicted 
on  only  one  of  twenty  counts,  and  that  one  in  itself,  perhaps,  the 
most  venial. 

In  certain  Colonial  Corps  this  vulgarising  (so  to  speak),  of  the 

Sower  of  arrest  amongst  officers,  has  the  most  demoralising  ten- 
ency,  and  helps  to  confound  in  the  eyes  of  black  troops  the  dis- 
tinction between  Commissioned  and  Non-Commissioned  Officers, 
amongst  the  latter  of  whom  this  is  a  favourite  resort  on  the  most 
ordinary  occasions. 

Despotic  power  may  almost  invariably  be  acquired  in  a  Colonial 
corps,  whether  by  an  Adjutant  directing  a  weak  Colonel,  or  a 
vulgar  minded  man  rising  to  the  supreme  authority.  In  either 
case,  the  body  of  officers  being,  as  a  rule,  poor  or  dissipated,  and  con- 
sequently timid,  and  to  a  certain  extent  Conservative  men,  are 
willing  to  surrender  their  authority  into  the  hands  of  a  superior, 
whom  they  well  know  has  their  very  existence  in  his  powo*, 
the  credit  of  their  families,  their  very  means  of  subsislance; 
and  in  regiments  so  eonstiluted,  there  are  always  those  who 
are  willing  to  purchase  temporary  favour,  (perhaps  some  local 
appointment)  by  acting  even  an  unworthy  part.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  there  is  a  constant  fermentation  in  such  corps. 
The  oligarchical  or  monarchical  principle  which  governs  other 
regiments  less  localised  is,  c^uite  unknown,  and  either  mischievous 
cabals,  and  conspiracies  are  nfe,  or  the  Captains  probably  succumb 
and  leaving  their  companies  to  be  dealt  with  directly  by  the 
Adjutant  or  Colonel  to  prevent  being  accused  of  opposing  the 
latter's  orders,  sink  into  a  state  of  fatuity. 

This  is  quite  inseparable  from  the  system,  and  yet  the  autocratic 
rule  has  this  advantage,  that  in  the  case  of  Black  troops,  when  the 
men  perceive  the  state  in  which  the  intermediate  grades  are  held, 
they  yield  more  readily  to  the  instinct  of  their  savage  natures  and 
subject  themselves  to  the  discipline  of  so  powerful  a  chief. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  to  acquire  this  despotic  power,  a  Com* 
manding  Officer  has,  in  the  first  instance,  to  destroy  the  confidence 
of  the  men  in  thier  immediate  superiors,  by  not  upholding  suffi- 
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eienily  the  authority  of  the  latter.  Thas  an  oflScer  commanding  a 
company  punishes  a  man  by  confining  him  to  barracks  three  days; 
the  man  appeals^  and  the  Oommanding  Officer  commutes  the  award 
to  a  severe  reprimand.  A  soldier  again  frivolously  complains  of  some 
irregularity  in  his  messing,  whereupon  the  Commanding  officer 
commiserates  him  and  sharply  animadverts  on  officers  in  general 
not  taking  an  interest  in  their  men.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
soldier  is  weaned  from  his  dependence  on  the  Company's  officer,  who 
seems  to  him  but  a  shadow. 

So  in  matters  of  parade  and  Courts  Martial,  the  Commanding 
Officer  puts  black  sergeants  in  command  of  companies  at  drill, 
and  praises  specially  those  companies.  He  will  also  bring  a 
popular  Serjeant  or  other,  to  a  regimental  Court  Martial,  but 
remits  the  sentence  and  leaves  the  odium  of  it  with  the  officers, 
whom  the  imorant  African  begins  to  look  upon  as  less  his  friends, 
while  the  cJemenqy  of  the  Colonel  seems  to  his  ignorant  appre- 
hension, like  the  beneficence  of  a  superior  being. 

Sixthly — ^The  detachment  system,  by  which  corps  are  reduced 
practicallv  to  their  component  parts,  and  exist  as  a  dismembered 
body,  with  a  nominal  head ;  ana  where  young  officers,  high  in  hope, 
languish  in  obscure  outposts  without  any  of  the  wholesome  stimu- 
lants of  enlightened  society  or  the  honourable  incentives  of  war. 

Seventhly — The  monetary  system,  or  that  inseparable  from  the 
preceding,  of  numerous  acting  paymasters,  through  whose  inexperi- 
ence and  consequent  mistakes  arise  many  of  the  graver  offences 
which  are  a  pest  to  all  societies,  but  which  are  difficult  often  to  bring 
home  to  anyone  in  particular. 

The  system  of  keeping  accounts  and  going  throu|;h  all  the  forms 
used  in  regiments  of  the  line,  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  with  un- 
civilised Africans,  and  is  only  a  means  of  wrongly  employing  the 
valuable  time  of  their  officers  in  useless  and  unavailing  explanations, 
and  the  empty  formality  of  signatures  which  have  no  real  value. 

Eightly — ^I'he  impossibility  of  any  esprit  de  corps.  Here  we 
have  commands  obeyed  without  intelligence,  and  given  in  a  language 
not  understood  by  the  majority  of  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
while  the  latter  are  appealed  to  as  British  soldiers,  under  their  arbi- 
trarily imposed  grotesque  names. 

Many  of  these  men  are  compelled,  under  a  clause  of  the  Mu- 
tiny Act,  when  taken  from  a  captured  slaver,  to  become  soldiers. 
Each  receives  a  bounty  and  free  kit  (which  latter  he  regards 
much  in  the  same  light  as  a  countryman  would  a  Japanese  cabinet 
in  Wardonr-street).  He  is  furnished  with  a  Zouave  uniform,  and 
in  the  adornment  of  bis  person,  in  cleaning  belts,  gaiters,  &c.,  has, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  employ  sometimes  no  fewer  than  four 
colouring  materials,  viz.,  pipeclay,  chrome,  ochre,  and  blacking. 
Unaccustomed  to  any  clothes  whatever,  he  necessarily  feels  awkward 
at  first,  and  until  he  has  acauired  the  art  of  dressing,  in  default 
thereof  he  is  subjected  to  sundry  inflictions  of  punishment,  the  exact 
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eaose  of  which  he  cannot  nnderstand.  ''  He  grins  and  bean  iV 
with  the  half  idiotical  endurance  of  his  race. 

On  entering  some  barracks^  one  is  arrested  by  a  din  of  discordant 
voices^  evidently  sqaabbling,  and  on  all  sides  are  fragments  of  banana 
skins,  oranges,  Avocado  pears,  well  picked  meat  bones,  tin  dishes 
broken  as  soon  as  used,  rice  scattered  about  in  grains  like  a  hail 
deposit,  bandies  of  greasy  Zouave  trousers,  and  broken  brooms* 
Here  and  there,  lying  on  their  backs,  or  perched  like  monkeys  on  the 
railings  and  window  sills,  are  the  Zoaaves  themselves;  their 
black  skins  exuding  a  rank  odour,  and  boldly  contrasted  with 
their  white  (?)  jackets  and  coloured  cuffs,  their  braided  waistcoats 
and  bine  trousers,  which  latter,  by  the  way,  hang  like  squad  bags. 

From  all  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  these  African  levies  are 
worthless  for  fair,  open,  and  honourable  warfare,  but  are  clever  at 
stealing  the  heads  off  their  enemies  shoulders  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  laying  them  in  the  morning  as  SpoUa  at  the  feet  of  their 
Generalissimo,  whether  he  be  in  his  war  paint,  or  sipping  ram  and 
water  at  the  door  of  his  tent. 

There  is  something  very  considerate  in  such  a  mode  of  cam- 
paigning, as  the  superior  officers  are  not  unnecessarily  harassed,  and 
operating  against  an  enemy  who  never  approaches  within  a  radius 
of  even  twenty  miles  a  considerable  amount  of  strategic  talent, 
may  have  ample  scope  for  its  display,  with  no  worse  result  than  a 
quarrel  with  the  Governor,  while  our  imagination  pauses  at  the 
picture  of  the  flushed  victor  returning  to  his  African  wife  vith 
his  trophies — a  sack  full  of  black  heads ! 

No  doubt  the  African  is  not  deficient  in  a  certain  brute  oourag^ 
and  there  were  those  who  proposed  during  the  Indian  Mutiny  his 
employment  in  its  suppression,  but  he  seems  to  be  incapable  of  in-* 
dependent  action,  or  to  do  on  principle  that  which  his  passions  do 
not  prompt.  Much  has  been  said  for  and  against  his  powers  in  the 
petty  disturbances  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  but  a  candid 
observer  and  eyewitness  generally  smiles  when  appealed  to  on  such 
points. 

The  spectator  must  often  have  thought  how  gratifying  it  should 
be  to  the  feelings  of  yonder  easy  circumstanced  officer  as  he  sits  on 
his  quiet  old  charger,  contempktes  his  captains  and  their  subordi- 
nates, inspecting  their  respective  companies,  while  the  gay  Zouave 
band  is  executing  pleasing  and  appropriate  airs,  so  dear  t»  the  black 
soldiers,  from  the  Christy  Minstr^. 

In  consequence  of  climatic  necessities  these  inspections  and 
parades  are  assembled  and  take  place  bdore  the  dawn  has  well 
streaked  the  eastern  skies,  and  while  the  evanescent  blossoms  show 
a  moon-like  beautj  amongst  the  now  dusky  branches  of  the  great 
cotton  trees  of  Up  Park  (^mp. 

Here  is  a  Commander,  with  originally  an  iron  constitution, 
and  a  mind  unshattered  by  the  cares  of  a  higher  education, 
plodding  on  stoutly  through  life,  and  taking  what  fortune  happens  to 
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throw  in  his  path;  insensible  to  her  rebuffs^  yet  always  glad  to 
see  her  again — who^  bred  up  in  scenes  of  dull  sensoalitj^  has 
perhaps  yielded  to  passing  temptations,  as  might  be  supposed,  from 
the  figures  that  flit  about  his  patriarchial  establishment,  or 
crowd  the  windows  as  be  goes  oat  to  take  his  evening  ride. 
He  has  perhaps  boried  most  of  his  earlier  companions  on  the  coast 
of  Africa  or  elsewhere — looks  upon  death  with  the  stoical  indifierenec 
of  Albert  Durei's  Knight,  and  has  always  ready,  in  a  sickly  season^ 
some  contemptous  remark  for  Tellow  Jack.  He  believes  that  all 
men  are  grass  and  no  more ;  and  that  procuring  food  and  money 
is  the  grand  object  of  every  man's  life --a  simple  broad  and  practical 
idea,  perhaps,  better  realised  in  the  West  Indies  than  anywhere  else. 
But  this  stout  old  man  is  from  the  mere  fact  of  his  hardy  consti- 
tution and  unimpressionable  nature  quite  fitted  to  his  local  habi- 
tation.  He  may  have  held  office  in  some  shape  or  other.  He 
perhaps  has  been  a  magistrate--even  an  ad  interim  governor  on 
"the  coast/'  In  all  capacities,  however,  if  he  has  not  been 
brilliant,  he  has  shown  the  solid  ability  necessary  to  defy  caviling, 
and  throw  the  *'  (m?«  prohcmdi ''  on  his  enemies.  An  eminently 
Conservative  and  passive  subordinate,  but  to  his  enemies  when  in 
power,  perhaps  rather  a  Suwarrow.  • 

These  West  Indian  regiments  exercise  the  peculiar  talents  of  some 
ofiicers^  and  are  useful  to  a  certain  but  very  limited  extent,  in  filter- 
ing the  army  at  large.  They  supply  commissions  for  colonists'  sons, 
and  may  be  said  to  make  loyalty  popular,  but  these  are  jui  best 
flimsy  arguments  in  their  favour.  They  are  after  all  practically  but 
a  more  pretentious,  expensive,  and  less  useful  description  of  police 
force,  and  the  security  of  these  colonies  would  not  be  impaired  by 
their  transformation  on  a  reduced  scale  into  the  latter.  A  single 
r^'ment  of  acclimated  Europeans,  under  modified  conditions  of 
service  would  be  ample  to  supply  the  blank  created,  while  the  saving 
to  Government  would  be  very  considerable,  and  a  large  number  of 
field  labourers,  which  are  so  much  required,  would  thus  be  set  free. 

One  of  the  complaints  lately*  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  islaiid  ei 
St.  Kitts  was,  that  after  they  had  incurred  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  importing  labour,  and  thus  supplying  to  a  certain  extent  the 
deficienies  in  the  industrial  population,  this  enterprise  had  been 
neutralized  by  the  counter  efforts  of  recriminating  parties,  which 
had,  in  some  instances,  caused  ^great  inconvenience  to  the  colonists, 
by  abstracting  from  field  labour,  which  is  so  much  required,  those 
who,  naturally  disinclined  to  work,  are  allured  by  the  comparative 
idleness  of  a  soldier's  life.  In  the  island  referred  to,  the  case  was 
the  harder,  that  no  troops  are  ever  stationed  there.  Under  any  cir- 
cumstances, it  seems  a  pity  to  train  an  inferior  race  to  arms,  wMle 
he  is  required  in  the  legitimate  sphere  of  his  usefulness,  and  to  turn 
his  hoe,  which  he  may  employ  for  the  advantage  of  the  community, 
into  a  musket  or  rifle,  which  in  his  hands  is  little  better  than  an 
expensive  bauble.  „^^^^^^,  ,^  GooqIc 

*     Janiinrv      ISfil  ^ 
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Amongst  the  West  India  commands^  Barbados  seems  to  have 
given  very  general  satisfaction,  thus  presenting  a  singolar  contrast 
to  its  rival  The  former  island,  on  the  whole,  has  been  fortunate 
in  its  rulers,  and  the  causes  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  transactions 
beyond  the  scope  of  these  remarks.  In  Jamaica,  on  the  contrary, 
where  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  is  lower,  the  system  of 
''Dignities  without  dignity''  has  been  accepted  as  the  order  of 
thin^,  so  that  good  ckthes  and  horses,  a  sounding  title,  and  the 
suspicion  of  high  connections  at  home,  will  suffice.  Here,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  great  Florentine,  it  is ''  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
thing  to  serve,  for  one  listens  to  6very  report,  the  other  pursues 
improper  measures ;  they  neglect  to  reward  good  conduct,  and  heap 
censure  upon  whatever  appears  doubtful;  so  that  victory  wins  no 
applause,  and  error  is  accused  by  all/' 

In  Jamaica  is  remarkable  the  high  tone  of  the  "  general  orders,*' 
and  their  scrupulous  grammatical  nicety — (yet  not,  after  all^  be- 
yond susnicion) ;  and  the  constant  circulation  on  every  occasion, 
of  official  envelopes,  superscribed,  ''On  Her  Majest/s  Service,'' 
*'  Pressing,"  "  Immediate,"  "  Urgent," — and  about  what — ^perhaps 
a  mule  to  carry  some  one's  portmanteau  to  Newcastle — or  to  order 
the  assembling  of  any  ordinary  court-martial— to  store  salt  pork  for 
the  troops,  or  some  such  emergency  1 

Many  suggestions,  with  the  view  of  abolishing  these  corps,  have 
been  advanced  from  time  to  time,  but  none  as  yet  seem  to  have 
given  satisfaction.  Amongst  these  schemes  was  that  of  gradually 
reducing  sach  corps,  by  allowing  them  to  sink  into  the  labouring 
population,  by  the  process  of  Government  farming  their  services  to 
the  planters ;  but  this  plan  is  likely  to  be  misunderstood,  and  indeed 
has  been  so,  bv  writers  who  mistook  the  proposal  of  a  temporary 
expedient  for  the  substitution  of  a  Governmental  interference  be* 
tween  capital  and  labour. 

That  these  corps  may  occasionally,  by  untiring  energy,  be  brought 
into  a  highly  satisfactory  superficial  state,  there  can  be  no  denying  ( 
but  the  materials,  in  themselves  faulty,  are  incapable  of  cohesion  on 
the  slightest  disturbing  causes. 

During  the  recent  outbreak  in  Jamaica,  it  appears  from  the 
evidence  of  witnesses  taken  before  the  Commissioners,  that  it  was 
the  black  troops  who  were  conspicuous  for  acts  of  unnecessary 
severity ;  and  this  bears  out  the  general  impression  that,  though 
perhaps  efficient  in  barbarous  warfare,  they  are  not  suitable  as  con- 
servators of  the  peace  and  vindicators  of  authority  in  a  civilized 
community. 

The  observations  to  which  we  refer  have  appeared  in  all  the  pub* 
lie  papers,  and  are  as  follows :— - 

"  He  (Captain  Ford)  also  strongly  disapproved  of  the  acts  of  the 
black  soldiers  in  their  march  from  Port  Antonio  to  Golden  Grove, 
supposing  that  ail  was  true  that  had  been  reported  of  them.  He 
also  strongly  condemned  the  soldiers  shooting  men  as  they  ran 
away  and  for  shooting  them  in  their  homes." 
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On  the  same  subject,  a  writer  in  one  of  the  papers  thus  recently 
gave  a  flattering  account  of  the  me^  with  whom  be  had  been  serving, 
and  as  we  have  no  wish  to  state  only  one  side  of  the  question,  the 
other  may  be  taken  for  what  tlie  reader  thinks  it  to  be  worth.  The 
writer  evidently  forgets  the  case,  abont  two  years  since,  of  the  "  Gold 
Coast  Artillery,''  the  mutiny  of  which  led  to  the  formation  of  an- 
other West  Indian  Regiment  (incorporated  with  the  St.  Helena 
oorpt),  and  the  earlier  incident  of  a  mutiny  in  another  of  these  regi- 
ments, a  detailed  accoant  of  which  may  be  found  in  Brydges' 
*'  Annals  of  Jamaica :" — 

''  I  remark  in  several  of  the  newspapers  that  report  on  the  recent 
insurrection  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing, relative  to  the  black  troops  employed  for  its  suppression : — The 
black  troops  were  loyal  and  trustworthy.  The  black  troops  did 
good  service,  &c.  Now,  Sir,  as  such  expressions  may  convey  a 
doubt  to  the  minds  of  the  general  public  to  whom  the  name  of  a 
West  India  |tegiment  is  probably  about  as  tangible  an  idea  as  the 
former  existence  of  the  Battle  Axe  Guards,  or  German  Legion,  that 
these  troops  behaviour  was  an  exceptional  instance,  not  the  rule,  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  asking  you,  through  the  medium  of  your 
valuable  paper,  to  do  that  justice  to  those  useful  and  long  suffering 
foments  to  which  they  are  entitled,  by  allowing  me,  who  has  had 
a  long  experience,  to  state  that  they  have  ever  proved  themselves 
brave  soldiers  when  the  occasion  has  served,  and  good  citizens 
wherever  they  have  been  quartered.  I  especially  allude  to  the  Ist 
West  India  Begiment,  the  only  one  employed  in  the  late  rebellion, 
men  who  have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  worthy  successors  of 
those  who  gained  for  its  colours  the  names  inscribed  thereon — 
'  Dominica,' '  Martinique,'  and  '  Guadaloupe,'  not  forgetting  the  un- 
recorded services  rendered  by  it  in  the  suppression  of  mutiny  and 
revolt  in  the  Colonies  of  Trinidad  and  Demerara.  It  would,  too, 
perhaps  be  deemed  only  a  further  act  of  justice  to  inform  a  dis- 
criminating public  that  our  possessions  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
the  most  deadly  climate  in  the  world,  are  held  solely  by  these  corps, 
and  that  on  no  one  occasion  out  of  the  many  on  which  they  have 
been  called  upon  to  act  have  they  ever  been  found  to  be  anything 
but  loyal  and  trustworthy  in  common  with  every  other  of  the  Queen's 
soldiers." 

The  question  is  surely  not — Are  these  black  corps,  as  good  as 
could  be  expected  f"  but  rather,  "  Are  they  worth  their  cost?" 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  an  increased  force  of  ^'Boyal 
Marines"  on  the  West  Indian  and  African  Stations,  and  the  reor- 
ganization of  local  Militia,  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  these 
Colonial  corps,  and  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  Home  Government's 
exchequer  very  considerably,  while  at  the  same  time  releasing  a 
large  number  of  men  for  labour  in  the  fields,  where  they  are  so 
much  wanted. 

While  the  immigrant  coolies  in  these  colonies  live  in  comfort  and 
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accumulate  considerable  sums  of  money,  their  fellow  laboure^-4Jie 
negro — laments  his  own  sad  case,  his  nakedness,  and  destitution. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  is  quite  overlooked  by  his  patrons.  If  he  is 
in  other  respects  eligible,  he  finds  it  more  agreeable  to  become  a 
soldier  than  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  while  these  regiments  are 
maintained  there  will  always  probably  be  an  inducement  to  neglect 
the  arts  of  peace.  . 

Not  indeed  that  such  large  numbers  enlist,  but  that  this  is  always 
the  last  resource  left  to  the  able-bodied  vagrant. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  quote  from  one  of  the  many  critics  of 
colonial  expenditure : — 

''A  large  sum  is  annually  added  to  the  army  expenditure  on 
account  of  our  distant  dependancies.  The  89  battalions  of  infantry 
of  the  line  for  the  colonies  cost  £988,908;  the  other  regiments, 
such  as  the  West  India,  Ceylon  Rifle,  Cape  Mounted  Rifle,  Royal 
Malta  Feucible  Artillery,  and  Royal  Canadian,  requiring  some 
jE-^0,000  and  £100,000  each.  Why  should  we  pay  for  such  forces? 
Why  should  they  not  be  supported  by  the  colonial  revenue  ?  In 
the  appendix  to  the  estimates  there  is  a  statement  of  sumspasscd  to 
the  credit  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer  in  the  books  of  the  War-office, 
purporting,  amongst  other  things,  to  acknowledge  certain  contribu- 
tions from  colonial  revenues  in  aid  of  military  expenditure,  the  total 
being  £85,000.  The  sum  is  quite  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  regiments,  yet  it  is  gratifying  as  a  recognition  of 
liability.  The  duty  of  providing  for  their  own  defence  should  be 
firmly  inculcated  to  the  coloiyes,  and  many  of  them  have  ample 
means  at  their  command.^' 


ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  KNOWLEDGE  OP  THE 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES  TO  MILITARY  MEN. 

No.  IIL  Mechanics, 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  all  our  modern  improvements  in  guns, 
projectiles,  gunnery,  and  musketry — leaving  behind  all  former  ages 
so  immeasureably— must  be  referred  to  the  application  of  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  Mechanics,  and  attention  to  the  laws  of 
Pneumatics,  or  the  science  which  treats  of  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties of  elastic  or  aeriform  fluids — their  weight,  density,  cpmpressi- 
bility,  and  elasticity.  For,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  prodigiously 
ineflBcient  fire  of  old  was  due  to  the  neglect  of  the  laws  of  motion, 
of  communication,  inertia,  falling  bodies,  or  gravitation,  and  pneu- 
matics, as  well  as  to  the  defective  guns  of  the  past,  whose  defects, 
however,  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  neglect  of  these  physical 
laws  and  principles.  These  laws  and  principles  are  the  foundation 
of  the  "  theoretical  principles*'  of  Musketry  Instruction,  and  their 
thorough  application  influences  every  item  of  the  detaik  6(  "Posi- 
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tion  DrilV  or  tli6  position  and  mode  essential  for  accurate  firing. 
Por^  after  all^  this  position-drill — to  the  n^lect  of  which  all  defec- 
tive firing  at  present  is  mainly  ascribed  by  anthority — is  the  best 
application  of  the  laws  of  Mechanics^  in  a  position  which  secures 
the  requisite  immobility^  obviating  the  effects  of  recoil^  and  giving 
to  the  aim  the  requisite  accuracy  at  the  instant  when  the  bullet 
leaves  the  muzzle  of  the  piece.  Maj.-Geu.  Hay  in  his  Musketry 
Eeport  for  1864-65  savs : 

"  Having  closely  watched  the  men  at  praclice,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  shooting  is  not  better,  but  that  it  is  so  good.  The  man 
who  is  not  trained  to  the  proper  position  in  the  first  instance  as  a 
recroit,  and  confirmed  in  and  habituated  to  it  during  the  ordinary 
weekly  drills  and  parades,  cannot  possibly  fire  in  the  same  position 
twice  running,  particularly  when  shooting  on  the  knee — an  essential 
position  for  effective  volley-firing,  and  for  long-range  shooting." 

Oddly  enough,  all  these  laws  and  principles  were  sufficiently 
known  long,  long  ago ;  nay,  some  of  them  have  been  practically 
complied  with  from  time  immemorial;  and,  for  a  certainty, 
there  never  was  a  hit  by  any  weapon  from  a  distance,  without  the 
fulfilment  of  the  conditions  for  accurate  firing,  as  laid  down  in 
modern  musketry.  Even  the  schoolboy  playing  at  marbles,  exem- 
plified the  most  essential  of  them,  by  pitching  higher  than  the  dis- 
tant "  object" — ^that  is,  he  gave  his  marble  "  elevation,"  to  allow 
for  ''  the  law  of  falling  bodies"  or  gravitation.  Every  man  in  the 
French  army  fighting  the  Kabyles  in  the  famous  war  of  Africa, 
would  fiiug  a  stone  higher  and  higher  at  an  "  object"  according  to 
ita  distance.  And  yet,  it  was  onlv  when  they  found  that  such  was 
the  method  of  the  Kabyles  with  their  muskets  (who  knocked  down 
the  French  soldiers  at  some  800  yards  whilst  quietly  sipping  their 
coffee  at  breakfast),  that  this  essential  rule  of  firing  became  as  it 
were  known  to  them  for  the  first  time,  thus  originating  the  modem 
system  of  musketry.  The  rifle  with  which  the  French  managed  at 
last  to  hit  the  Kabyles  and  conquered  Algeria,  was,  so  to  speak,  the 
gift  of  mechanics  and  pneumatics — a  weapon  based  on  the  laws  of 
forc^  motion,  and  the  properties  of  air.  Finally,  when  the  late 
Lord  Hardinge  proposed  a  Government  grant  for  the  invention  of  a 
perfect  rifle,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Whitworth,  who  was,  in  both  senses 
of  the  word,  one  of  the  best  mechanicians  of  the  day.  The  result  is 
well  known. 

On  this  branch  of  our  topic,  however,  we  need  not  dwell ;  the 
subject  is  now  too  familiar  to  require  more  than  a  passing  hint  and 
reminder.  But  the  same  department  of  science  (mechanics)  has  a 
wider  influence.  From  the  gun  and  its  holder,  it  ascends  or  expands, 
including  entire  armies  in  its  range. 

Time  was  when  isolated  manoBuvres,  the  knowledge  of  details,  the 
special  study  and  application  of  each  arm,  or  only  brilliant  success 
on  one  point,  sufficea  to  create  an  accomplished  general-in-chief.  At 
the  present  epoch,  however,  military  data  are  so  multiplied,  strategical^ 
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problems  are  so  various  and  even  so  proFoand,  that  we  may  affirm  it 
to  be  impossible  for  any  existinfi^  nation  to  product  a  general-iu- 
chief  excepting  from  the  class  of  superior  officers  who  shall  combine 
at  the  same  time^  adequate  energy  and  a  knowledge  of  mib'taiy 
details  with  the  mathematical  science  of  war  in  general,  and  espedsU; 
the  laws  of  mechanics  snd  geodesy,  which  are  constantly  applied  to 
military  art  in  great  operations.  The  mathematical  basis  is  always 
indispensable :  war  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  mechanism.  In 
all  its  operations^  whatever  their  nature,  from  the  simplest  manoeuvres 
to  general  engagements — courage,  strength,  and  luck  being  equal— 
the  final  success  remains  with  the  chief  who  applies  the  best  calcula- 
tion in  the  disposal  of  his  forces,  and  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
disposal  of  the  lever,  the  centres  of  gravity,  the  resolution  of  forces, 
the  wedge,  momentum,  &c.  For,  in  war,  ail  the  constituents  of 
armies  may  be  really  considered  as  ''  homogeneous  bodies  '*  actin? 
in  a  horizontal  plain,  subject  to  parallel  horizontal  forces,  and 
susceptible  of  being  assimilated  to  the  parallel  vertical  forces  of 
gravitation.  Practically,  all  the  elements  of  a  military  body  posh 
the  enemy  before  them — either  by  the  shock  of  their  artillery  and 
musketry  fire,  or  by  that  of  the  bayonet.  Besides,  the  lines,  in 
tactics,  have  always  been  considered  as  solid  rectangles.  Moreover, 
all  parallel  forces  have  a  parallel  ^'  resultant "  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

Now,  we  have  here  as  many  pushing  or  striking  bodies  as  there 
are  bodies  endowed  with  weight  or  gravity,  therefore,  the  centre  of 
gravity  is,  in  military  bodies,  the  same  as  *'  the  centre  of  mass/'  or 
"the  centre  of  the  greatest  force,*'  &c.,  in  mechanics,  according  to 
the  various  cases  in  which  we  consider  it.  Perhaps  it  will  be  said, 
that  the  similitude  fails  because  military  bodies  get  broken.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  it  is  the  same  with  levers  in  mechanics ;  and  yet  the 
calculations  of  the  latter  are  not  the  less  based  on  the  absolnte 
durability  of  bodies,  which  is  always  assumed.  Thus,  then,  it  is 
the  position  and  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  the 
centre  of  effect,  and  a  true  indicator  or  general  effect  of  the  progress 
of  military  action,  step  by  step,  from  the  formation  of  military  bodies 
in  line  to  the  operations,  positions,  marches,  battles,  and  retreats  of 
a  campaign — ^in  all  which  the  established  principles  of  mechanics 
will  be  found  constantly  applied  in  success,  or  infringed  is 
failure. 

Although  the  greatest  military  leaders  have  shown,  by  their 
preparations,  that  they  thought  everything  depended  in  war  upon 
calculation  and  analysis,  and  experience  proves  it  on  all  sides,  jet, 
struck  with  the  brilliancy  and  rapidity  of  the  operations  of  many  of 
them,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  inspiration  is  the  only  guide 
in  battle.  On  examination,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  caioola- 
tion  preceded  their  resolutions  and  was  the  source  of  their  success; 
all  or  neariy  all  of  them  appreciated,  or  at  least  applied,  the  laws  of 
mechanics  in  question — the  calculation  of  the  centres  of  gravity  or 
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the  centres  of  effect,  and  sometimes  that  of  the  lever.    This  appears 
bj  analysing  the  methods  of  the  great  masters  in  the  art  of  war* 

Csesar,  Epaminondas,  and  Alexander  constantly  occupied  the 
enemy  in  front,  by  rapidly  flinging  upon  his  wings  or  weak  parts, 
the  bulk  of  the  legions  or  the  phalanx.  Now,  the  bulk  of  the 
legions,  the  centre  of  the  phalanx,  were  nothing  hot  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  elementary  bodies  composing  them,  the  entire  effort 
of  whose  resultant  was,  effectually,  at  that  central  point  in 
mechanics.  And,  the  term  or  principle  being  once  admitted,  we 
may  remark  that  we  are  able  to  calculate,  and  always  to  ascertain 
the  precise  position  through  which  the  total  force  passes,  whereas, 
no  doubt,  those  great  leaders  merely  judged  or  guessed  by  approxi- 
mation, in  each  position  of  their  centre  and  their  wings. 

Prince  Eugene  did  not  write  any  memoirs ;  but  if  we  follow  him 
step  by  step  in  his  campaigns,  we  find  him  always  employing,  in 
his  position:!!,  his  movements,  and  his  battles,  tlie  effect  of  levers, 
and  especially  that  of  centres  of  gravity,  flinging  his  own  upon  the 
weak  parts  of  the  enemy,  and  skilfully  attracting  the  enero/s  centre 
of  gravity  upon  his  strongest  points.  These  were  indeed  his  leading 
principles  in  action,  although  he  never  said  »o;  and  they  were 
strikingly  exemplified  at  the  battles  of  Chiari,  Hochstet,  &c. 

Frederick  the  Great  and  Lloyd  constantly  recommend  "  mobi- 
lity,** "agility/'  and  "the  point  of  attack,"  and  discuss  the 
elements  of  an  armv  pretty  much  like  the  molecules  of  solid  bodies. 
All  that  they  say  about  "general  movements,*'  "the  translation  of 
bodies,"  "  the  point  of  greatest  force,**  and  which  are  merely  sug- 
gested or  advantageously  practised  in  their  writings,  may  be 
mechanically  demonstrated. 

Menil-Durand,  Guibert,  Templehoff,  in  their  inculcations  respect- 
ing  "the  oblique  order**  of  battle,  establish  by  reasoning  what 
mechanical  calculation  can  demonstrate  in  this  manoeuvre,  as  well 
as  regarding  the  effect  of  "  the  deep  order  of  battle,**  combined 
with  "the  thin  order**  in  certain  cases — a  calculation  which  is,  at 
the  most,  only  the  art  of  moving  the  general  centre  of  gravity,  and 
of  making  our  dispositions  in  line  so  as  to  enable  the  centre  of 
gravity  to  fall  suddenly  on  the  point  determined. 

General  Jomini,  one  of  the  greatest  modem  authorities,  com- 
pletely establishes  and  confirms  the  theory  of  centres  of  gravity, 
where  he  says  that  "  the  employment  of  central  masses  flung  upon 
decisive  points  alone  constitutes  good  combinations,  and  that  it 
should  be  independent  of  all  localities.'^ 

Finally,  it  is  well  known  that  a  grand  military  evolution  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  consisted  in  forming  their  troops  into 
the  shape  of  a  wedge,  one  of  "  the  mechanical  powers,**  in  order  to 
cot  through  the  enemy.  The  best  men  were  posted  as  the  point 
of  the  wedge,  and  they  pressed  forward.  A  part  of  the  army  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest,  might  thus  force  their  way  to  a  place  of  safety. 
*  Traill  des  Grandes  Op^ntioni  Militairet. 
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B?  this  evolation  the  enemy's  line  might  be  broken,  and  the  safety 
of  the  battalion  secured.  Again^  the  method  of  defeatinjg  this  evo- 
lution was  a  mechanical  imitation,  namely^  the  evolution  termed 
en  ienaiUe,  or  pincers,  pressing  upon  both  flanks  of  the  wedge. 
Hannibal  managed  to  avail  himself  of  both  manoeuvres  at  the 
celebrated  Battle  of  Gannee,  where  he  gave  a  curve  to  the  projec- 
tion of  his  wedge,  by  way  of  stratagem,  which,  on  being  pierced  by 
the  Bomans,  enabled  him  to  take  the  latter  en  tenaiUe,  as  he  had 
designed,  and  for  which  purpose  he  had  prepared  his  measnres. 
Indeed,  all  that  we  know  of  the  ancients  and  the  exercise  and  evo- 
lutions of  their  troops,  was  founded  on  the  most  exact  calculation, 
and  their  practice  was  infallible.  Unfortunately,  we  are  still  unable 
to  master  all  the  principles  of  their  action,  owing  to  the  deficiency 
of  our  knowledge  as  to  the  true  import  of  the  terms  in  their 
descriptions,  in  which  military  students  can  get  little  aid  from  the 
SQ-called  classical  translators,  with  all  their  wordy  erudition.  But 
one  of  the  leading  principles  of  ancient  military  art  was  certainly 
to  secure  the  advantage  of  great  weight— preponderant  gravita- 
tion. Their  immense  masses  of  infantry  pushed  and  carried  all 
before  them.  Of  course,  modem  military  art  cannot  adopt  this 
principle  in  its  totality,  because  of  the  change  of  weapons  and  the 
different  circumstances  of  battle.  Thus,  m;issing  was  every thini^ 
with  the  ancients :  the  double  phalanx  of  Antigonus,  with  its 
thirty-two  ranks,  at  the  battle  of  Selasia,  overcame  that  of  Cleo- 
menes,  which  had  only  sixteen,  simply  because  the  former  had  more 
weight.  But  a  body  of  infantry  formed  in  like  manner  against  our 
thin  battalions  would  become,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  charge, 
utterly  embarrassed  in  all  its  movements.  The  Greeks  made  this 
discovery  when  they  had  to  do  with  the  Bomans.  The  mechanical 
principle  of  the  latter  was  totally  different.  Instead  of  mere  weight 
they  preferred  mamenifwn — giving  greater  mobility  and  speed  to 
their  legionary  tactics,  which  constituted  a  sounder  method  of 
action  for  infantry.  The  result  was  similar  to  that  of  the  cannon- 
ball  with  its  greater  momentum,  instead  of  the  ponderous  battering- 
ram  of  the  ancients  with  its  slow  rate  of  movement. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  and  we  will  now  proceed 
to  explain  the  bearings  of  the  sqience  of  mechanics  on  the  art  and 
method  of  war,  as  fur  as  we  can  do  so  in  our  limited  space,  and 
without  the  aid  of  elaborate  figures,  which  would  be  required  for 
the  full  exposition  of  the  curious  topic. 

The  simple  element  of  military  bodies  is  a  single  man.  There- 
fore, every  military  body  in  the  field  and  in  line  is  an  aggregation 
of  simple  bodies  or  men,  whose  intelligence,  strength,  and  even 
movements  we  suppose  to  be  homogeneous  and  uniform. 

Every  army  corps  is  au  aggregation  of  several  mihtary  corps  in  a 
certain  order. 

This  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  all  the  elements  or  soldiers 
of  a  body  in  line,  a,  h,  c,  d, — 
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in  the  figure,  push  before  them  the  enemy's  line,  M  N,  by  their  fire 
or  their  shock,  and  endeavour  to  make  it  give  way. 

Now,  this  line  iu  two  ranks,  may  be  considered  a  solid.  In 
efTcct,  it  b  actually  on  this  supposition  that  are  calculated  all  the 
tactical  mancsuvres  of  modern  military  writers,  who  assume  that 
the  courage,  disciphne,  and  the  rigorous  closing  of  the  ranks  re- 
quired by  the  regulations,  produce  a  perfect  aggregation,  and  a 
communication  of  motion  to  all  the  parts — as  in  solid  bodies.  As 
before  observed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  objection  that  there  often 
occurs  a  rupture  or  dispersion  of  troops^  because  there  happens  to 
be  a  similar  breakage  of  levers,  ropes,  &c.,  in  mechanics ;  and 
nevertheless,  in  mechanics,  all  our  calculations  assume  the  perfect 
durability  and  inflexibility  of  the  powers  employed — which  is  not 
rigorously  true.  This,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  the  rigorous 
solution  of  mechanical  problems  in  practice;  and,  therefore,  the 
same  concession  should  be  made  to  tactics.  The  exceptions  or 
accidents  in  the  two  arts  do  not  destroy  the  mathematical  solution  in 
general.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  observe  that  the  cohesion  of 
good  infantry  is,  even  strictly  speaking,  greater  than  in  the  mecha- 
nical cases  referred  to  ;  for  good  infantry  closes  in  and  fills  up  the 
gaps  made  by  cannon-balls,  whereas  mechanical  bodies  retain  their 
accidental  interstices,  and  thus  lose  their  solidity. 

This  similitude  and  solidity  of  the  line  M  N  being  admitted,  what 
is  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  elementary  bodies  or  of  their 
mass  ?    This  we  learn  by  the  simplest  problem  in  mechanics — 

9 

r 

^  •  • 

a  p  h 

We  know  that  two  equal  forces,  a,  h,  pushing  forward  a  line 
M  N,  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  single  force,  p,  equal  to  the  sum 
of  these  forces,  and  acting  midway  between  them  ;  this  single  and 
double  force  being  t'ermed  the  resultant.  We  also  know  that  if 
these  two  forces  are  unequal,  one  of  them  double,  for  instance,  at  N, 
the  resultant  approximates  it  accordingly,  and  in  general  the  resul- 
tant of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  is  on  the  line  which  separates 
them,  and  at  a  point  such,  that  the  distances  Mr  and  rN  are  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  forces  themselves.  Thus,  then,  if  one  of  the 
forces  is  double,  triple,  or  quadruple,  the  point  through  which  the 
resultant  passes — that  is,  a  force  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  the  forces 
— is  twice,  three  times,  or  four  times  nearer  to  it. 

Now,  all  the  soldiers  on  the  line  a,  h,  having  the  same  force,  the 
resultant  is,  therefore,  in  the  centre  of  a,  h,  at  the  point  r.     Thus, 
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there  passes  through  the  point  r,  the  centre  of  all  the  ranks,  a  gene- 
ral force,  a  resultant  equal  to  aU  the  particular  forces.  This  point 
r  is  termed  the  centre  of  gravity  in  mechanics,  and  here  we  term  it 
the  centre  of  effect  or  mass. 

If  instead  of  a  single  corps  a,  h,  e,  d,  striking  the  infantiy  line 
M  N,  we  hare  besides  two  corps  perpendicular  to  the  flanks,  it  is 
evident  that  these  two  bodies  must  each  have  its  special  resultant 
in  like  manner,  the  centre  of  their  parallelograms.  And,  moreover, 
these  corps  combined  have  a  general  resultant  on  the  line  which 
unites  them— that  is,  on  our  continuous  front,  and  at  the  point  r, 
since  they  are  equal. 

It  is  on  the  point  g  that  the  enemy  should  oppose  an  equal  and 
additional  force,  either  because  it  is  directly  opposed  to  the  resul- 
tant of  our  attack  or  because  his  particular  centre  r  has  the  shortest 
distance  to  make  in  carrying  aia  to  the  points  directly  and  vigo- 
rously attacked.  This  is  the  usual  method  of  the  Russians.  They 
post  strong  columns  perpendicular  to  the  lines,  in  order  to  support 
them,  to  pass  through  the  intervals  and  to  deal  a  decisive  blow 
when  needed,  or  rapidly  to  reinforce  points  that  may  be  weakened 
in  order  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium. 

Such  is  the  principle  as  applied  to  the  shock  in  tactics ;  it  is, 
however,  equally  applicable  to  strategy. 

Strategy  is  the  art  which  teaches  the  best  disposition  of  military 
bodies  in  the  field,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  direct  action  of  battle— 
the  shock.  It  also  points  how  we  may  enhance  this  shock  by  the 
advantages  of  a  horizontal  position,  so  that  we  cannot  be  success- 
fully attacke<),  or  even  thereby  secure  results  equivalent  to 
victory  by  position  alone — such  position,  for  instance,  as  necessi- 
tates the  forced  retreat  of  the  enemy,  or  deprives  him  of  supplies, 
&c.  General  Jomini  defines  strategy  as  the  art  of  leading  our 
masses  as  rapidly  as  possible  on  the  decisive  point  of  the  line  of 
operation,  whether  primitive  or  accidental.  This  definition  seems 
directly  to  confirm  the  mechanical  principles  of  war  which  we  are 
endeavouring  so  explain.  Thus,  according  to  Joroini's  definition, 
it  is  no  longer  tbs  forces  themselves  that  we  must  consider  in  stra- 
tegy, but  the  masses  susceptible  of  becoming  force  at  the  proper 
time  and  place. 

Now,  the  human  body  is  always  the  element  in  the  two  cases. 
The  result  is  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  always  the  centre  of  mass 
in  strategy,  or  the  indicator  of  the  progress  made  and  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  bodies  of  which  it  is  the  resultant — which  is  the  only 
object  we  have  in  view  until  we  come  to  the  shock  of  battle. 

In  analysing,  therefore,  the  principle,  it  appears  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  or  mass,  that  is,  the  indicator  in  strategy,  is  a  mathema- 
tical point  resulting  from  the  relative  position  of  the  army-corps 
between  them.  Military  bodies  must  always  move  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  the  requisite  pn^ession  to  that  ideal  point, 
since  it  is  the  result  of  the  position  of  the  system.    Thus,  if  we 
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have  to  occupy  the  enemy's  caantry^  it  is  in  vain  that  partial  corps 
come  up,  if  the  centre  of  the  mass  or  the  indicator  has  not  arrivcSj, 
If  we  have  to  calculate  the  bad  position  of  a  detached  corps,  it 
becomes  evident  in  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  mass  or  the  indi- 
cator. 

To  resume,  the  centre  of  gravity  in  strategy  is,  for  the  moment, 
only  a  centre  of  inertia — ^that  is,  the  centre  of  the  molecules  or  men 
in  repose ;  it  is  a  simple  indicator  of  the  position  of  the  system  of 
its  past  progress,  ana  of  the  future  march  which  the  corps  must 
make  around  it,  since  it  is  the  result  of  their  relative  position  at 
each  station. 

In  tactics,  the  centre  of  gravity  becomes  much  more ;  it  is  the 
centre  of  shock,  the  centre  of  succour,  and  consequently,  the  divi- 
vions  should  be  as  far  as  possible  equal  in  number  and  strength,  in 
order  that  the  centre  of  mass  may  be  that  of  the  mean  distances, 
and  so  that  the  reserve,  placed  at  that  centre,  may  be  led  to  all 
points  in  equal  time. 

All  the  passive  corps  of  an  army — the  parks  of  artillery,  immense 
as  they  are  at  present— have  a  centre  of  gravity  or  mass,  deter- 
minable in  like  manner.  It  is  this  point  which  the  enemy  generally 
threatens,  wliich  we  must  defend,  and  which  we  must  ascertain  at 
every  moment  by  simple  calculation,  and  keep  it  always  further 
from  the  enemy^s  centre  of  mass  than  from  our  own  centre,  which 
it  its  denfender. 

In  a  war,  to  push  forward  with  security  our  centre  of  mass  or 
indicator,  so  as  to  attack  with  advantage  and  master  the  enemy's 
territory  by  our  presence  alone,  and  at  the  same  time  defend  our 
passive  centre  or  centre  of  mass  (parks  and  magazines)  by  securing 
them  from  the  enemy's  attacks  in  all  the  circumstances  of  war,  from 
the  general  operations  down  to  retreats — such  is  the  object  of 
strategy. 

An  example  or  two  will  enable  the  student  to  perceive  the  accu- 
racy of  the  system,  and  its  conformity  with  the  best  principles  of 
execotion  leading  to  the  greatest  success  in  war. 


e 

During  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
from  the  French  territory,  in  1793,  the  allies  had  three  armies : — 
that  of  the  Rhine,  h;  that  of  Dunkirk,  a;  and  that  of  Maubeuge, 
c — all  of  them  endeavouring  to  penetrate  into  France,  M  N  being 
the  frontier  of  French  Flanders.  But  these  three  armies,  too  far 
apart  and  lending  no  efiBcacious  aid  to  each  other,  could  not  really 
be  considered  as  combined  corps  and  forming  a  mechanical  sy 
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hence  the  evcoess  of  the  vigorous  attack  of  the  French  army  of 
Maubeoge  on  the  point  h,  the  ideal  centre  or  indicator  of  the  enemVi 
but,  for  the  reasons  just  given,  an  inefficient  centre.  Still,  the 
success  resulting  from  the  capture  of  that  ideal  point,  and  wluch 
determined  the  retreat  of  the  two  allied  armies,  proves  that  it  would 
have  produced  a  contrary  effect,  if  the  forces  of  the  enemy  had  been 
sufficient,  or  reinforcements  more  within  reach  from  the  lateral 
armies  a  and  5,  bad  permitted  the  centre  A  to  be  effectually  consi- 
dered  his  general  centre  of  gravity.  This  consideration  sugge^s 
the  axiom,  that  the  indicator  or  general  centre  of  gravity  only  exist* 
in  reality  as  the  point  of  the  greatest  future  force,  when  it  is  nearer 
the  corps  which  is  attacked,  or  which  may  be  attacked,  than  the 
enemy's  indicator  or  centre  of  gravity  is  to  that  corps.  Without 
tbis^  it  is  out  of  range,  the  corps  muat  be  considered  as  without 
gravitation,  and  from  that  moment  the  mechanical  law  no  longer 
exists ;  the  effect  is  null,  aid  is  tardy,  and  the  result  a  defeat,  as  ia 
the  example  given. 

This  was  precisely  the  calculation  of  Frederick  the  Great  for  his 
central  position  in  the  war  of  1766.  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Sweden  were  leagued  against  him.  France  threatened  the  Ducliy 
of  Glevf's;  the  Swedes,  Pomerania;  the  Russians,  Silesia  on  the 
north ;  and  the  Austrians  attacked  him  on  the  south  by  Bohemia. 
As  in  the  last  figure,  he  saw  the  French  at  a,  the  Russians  at  I,  and 
the  Austrians  at  c,  three  armies  a  hundred  leagnes  from  each 
other.  Such  being  the  case,  tl)(>re  evidently  existed  no  possibihty 
of  useful  cqmbination  for  the  allies,  in  their  system  of  forces,  con- 
sidering the  enormous  distances  which  separated  their  armies.  The 
centre  of  gravity,  h,  became  null  to  them,  but  efficacious  for  Fred- 
erick alone,  who  directed  his  march  into  Saxony  as  centre  of  gravity 
and  indicator  of  the  weak  forces  which  he  opposed  to  the  three 
assailants — Saxony  being  a  centre  between  the  three  hostile  armies, 
and  which  thus  reduced  the  distances  for  Frederick  alone,  to  the 
third  of  that  which  they  had  to  march,— to  which  we  must  add  the 
faculty  which  that  skilful  calculator  secured  of  selecting  his  directioo, 
his  line  of  shortest  distance,  and  above  all  the  advantage  of  enjoy- 
ing the  immense  material  resources  whose  centre  of  gravity  was  in 
the  heart  of  opulent  Saxony. 

And  how  amazing  were  the  results  I  Leaving  insignificant  corps 
to  occupy,  each  of  them,  entire  armies  of  the  enemy,  to  cut  off  their 
communications  and  supplies,  Frederick  thus  constantly  remained 
the  centre  of  gravity  and  of  force  of  these  Prussian  detachments. 
He  rapidly  marched  to  their  aid  against  each  of  the  allied  armies, 
vanquished  them  in  their  isolation,  and  alwars  returning  to  his 
central  and  radiating  position,  he  secured,  after  several  victories 
such  as  Prague,  Torgau,  Leutzen,  frc,  the  precious  centre  which  he 
possessed,  paralysed  the  isolated  forces  of  his  enemies,  forced  them 
to  make  peace,  and  thus  confirmed,  by  a  memorable  example  a 
theory  which  his  genius  conceived,  without  the  aid  of  rigoroa« 
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ealcnlation  indeed^  but  still  in  aoeordanoe  with  it  in  every  partieolar* 
The  suggestions  of  the  science  of  mechanics  in  the  general  opsr- 
atioDs  of  strategy,  refer  to  the  best  provisional  posting  of  the  centres 
of  gravity  of  armies ;  and  when  the  Utter  get  at  the  appropriate 
distance  from  the  enemy,  their  development  into  the  order  of  battle 
shonld  be  regulated  by  the  same  principles,  although  modified  in  a 
oortain  point.  Here  Jomini's  great  principle  of  throwing  a  mass 
upon  the  decisive  pointy  is  constantly  applied.  We  must  direct 
the  general  centre  of  gravity^  now  become  the  centre  of  action  or 
activity,  apon  the  weak  points  of  the  enemy,  that  is,  upon  his  par- 
ticular centres,  avoiding  his  general  centre.  Our  object  shoula  be 
to  devise  the  means  of  ruining  the  enemy's  general  centre  in  its 
elements,  that  is,  in  its  partial  centres  of  gravity,  so  that  being 
thas  reduced  and  skilfully  removed  to  a  distance  from  our  own 
centre,  we  may  succeed  in  annulling  it,  if  possible,  or  at  least  in 
makipg  it  unable  to  keep  the  field.  Such  should  be  the  objeet  of 
every  order  of  battle. 

Without  a  series  of  figures,  it  is  impossible  to  demonstrate  the 
application  of  these  meehaniciEd' principles  to  battles;  and  so  we 
most  content  ourselves  with  stating  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead. 

1.  As  every  initiative  ordinarily  falls  on  the  wings,  it  is  indispens- 
ably necessary  that  these  should  be  equilibrated  with  the  general 
centre,  where  the  general  numerical  resultant  exists  and  operates, 
and  they  must  be  made  so  by  positions  which  are  equivalent  to  re- 
inforcements of  men,  or  by  a  numerous  artillery. 

2.  A  central  attack  and  its  consequent  success  are  not  necessarily 
or  completely  decisive,  although  an  army  be  thereby  cut  in  two  at  a 
certain  point.  The  reason  is  that,  although  the  general  centre  of 
activity  be  beaten,  it  need  not  change  position^  and  lose  all  hope  of 
success  whilst  the  corps  of  which  it  is  the  resultant,  although 
divided,  have  not  their  particular  centre  nearer  to  the  enem/s 
centre  than  ours,  and  consequently  do  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
absorbed  in  detail  or  one  by  one.  The  battles  of  Fontenoy  and 
Eylau  are  apt  illustrations  of  this  axiom^ 

8.  The  first  attack  in  every  order  of  battle,  is  advantageously 
effected  by  directing  the  general  centre  of  activity,  or  at  least  that 
of  a  strong  column,  upon  a  partial  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  then 
deploying  the  column  in  such  a  manner  that  all  its  elements  may 
be  within  the  circle  of  activity. 

4.  The  only  way  of  posting  troops  in  a  second  line  is  by  appuyins 
diem  immediately  in  columns  upon  the  wings  of  the  first,  and 
pivoting  upon  a  single  centre,  in  order  to  advance  by  the  intervals 
as  soon  as  the  engagement  takes  place,  and  enter  the  circle  of 
activity ;  without  this  disposition  such  a  line  is  utterly  useless  from 
the  beginning  of  the  action. 

5.  Sudden  lateral  attacks  are  eminently  efficacious,  and  secure 
rapid  progress  to  the  general  centre  of  activity,  which  thos^hakea 
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the  enemy's  wing  by  the  mere  effect  of  its  mathematical  position,  as 
exemplified  at  the  battles  of  Marengo,  Eylau,  and  Waterloo. 

6.  In  all  possible  dispositions,  it  is  desirable  that  the  divisions 
should  be  equal,  in  order  that  the  centre  of  gravity  or  activity  may 
be  the  centre  of  aid,  and  that  the  reserve  be  there,  so  as  to  have 
the  shortest  distance  to  march  to  the  points  where  it  may  be 
required. 

9.  The  attack  in  echellon,  sometimes  practised,  seems  faulty  in 
every  way.  To  demonstrate  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the 
position  of  the  resultant  or  of  the  general  centre,  relatively  to  the 
particular  centres. 

10.  Such  manoeuvres  are  only  good  in  retreat,  and  precisely 
because  the  motives  are  reversed;  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice  auc« 
cessively  one  echellon  to  save  the  others. 

11.  The  attack  en  potenee  or  angular  attack,  sometimes  termed 
en  crochet,  although  not  employed  in  war,  and  only  practised  in 
camp  evolutions,  nevertheless  presents,  mechanicajly,  certain 
advantasc^.    • 

12.  The  difference  existing  between  the  centre  of  gravity,  and 
the  centre  of  activity,  seems  to  be  the  necessary  guide  of  every 
attack.  If  we  consider  the  centre  of  gravity  in  all  the  operations 
and  manoeuvres,  which  we  may  think  necessary  and  design,  in  order 
to  intimidate  the  enemy  or  to  forestall  his  attacks,  and  then  calcobte 
the  centre  of  activity  or  aid  for  the  immediate  shocks,  we  shall 
obtain  certain  data  which  will  be  infallible,  apart,  of  course,  from 
the  caprices  of  chance  and  the  unforeseen  circumstances  of 
battle. 

Such  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  application  of  mechanics  to 
the  art  and  method  of  war.  The  reader  will  find  the  entire  subject 
elaborately  exhausted,  in  his  Statique  de  la  Gherre,  by  Baron 
Reveroni  de  St.  Cyr,  who  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  suggest  the 
analogy  which  is  so  obvious  on  being  pointed  out.  Certain  it  is, 
moreover,  that  the  rule  and  compasses  must  be  familiar  to  the 
generals-in-chief  of  the  future,  who  will  have  so  many  new  problems 
to  solve  in  the  complications  of  war  and  battle.  Frederick  the 
Great  was  the  first  to  apply  a  mathematical  genius  to  strategy,  and 
to  use  the  compasses  amidst  arms  and  battle,  geometrically  analysing 
all  the  movements  of  war,  from  those  of  the  simplest  corps  to  tho^e 
of  entire  armies,  inventing  an  infinity  of  improved  manoeuvres  with 
the  aid  of  calculation,  and  determining  general  operations  according 
to  probable  principles. 

It  remained,  however,  for  one  of  the  finest  mathematical  and 
mechanical  geniuses  the  world  has  ever  produced,  to  develop  this 
aid  of  the  physical  sciences  to  military  men.  All  Napoleon's  com- 
binations were  based  on  the  most  skilful  strategical  calculation,  and 
the  rule  and  compasses  were  ever  in  his  hand. 

It  was  long  supposed  that  Berthier  was  the  composer  of  those 
instructions  emanating  from  the  Imperial  Cabinet,  instructions  cou- 
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cdved  with  so  much  precision,  and  generally  transmitted  with  so 
much  lucidity.  "  I  have  had  a  hundred  opportunities  of  attesting 
the  falsity  of  the  assertion/'  says  Jomini.  ''The  Emperor  was 
himself  the  true  chief  of  his  staff.  With  a  pair  of  compasses  open 
to  the  scale  of  seven  or  eight  leagues  in  a  direct  line — as  the  crow 
flies — which  always  supposes  nine  or  ten  leagues  at  least  on  ac- 
count of  the  sinuosities  of  the  routes,  leaning  and  sometimes  lying 
on  his  chart,  on  which  the  positions  of  his  army  corps,  and  those  of 
the  supposed  enemy  were  marked  with  needles  of  different  colours, 
he  directed  and  ordered  his  movements  with  a  degree  of  certainty 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  idea.  He  never  hestitated  for 
a  moment.  Walking  his  compasses  rapidly  over  the  chart,  he 
judged,  in  the  twinkling  of  au  eye,  the  number  of  marches  that 
would  be  required  by  each  of  his  corps  to  arrive  at  the  point  where 
he  wished  it  to  be  on  a  stated  day ;  then  fixing  his  pins  in  these 
new  stations,  and  combining  the  rapidity  of  the  march  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  assign  to  eacli  of  his  columns,  with  the  pos- 
sible date  of  their  departure,  he  boldly  dictated  those  wonderful  in» 
siructious,  which  alone  would  suffice  to  immortalize  his  name.*' 

We  are  positively  at  a  loss,  however,  which  to  admire  most,  the 
accuracy  of  Napoleon's  plan  and  instructions,  or  their  masterly  ex- 
ecution by  his  lieutenants.  Thus  on  one  occasion,  in  obedience  to 
their  instructions,  Ney,  advancing  from  the  banks  of  Lake  Con- 
stance; Lannes  from  Upper  Swabia;  Soult  and  Davoust  from 
Bavaria  and  the  Palatinate ;  Beinadotte  and  Augereau  from  Fran- 
couia ;  and  the  Imperial  Guard  arriving  from  Paris,  all  were  posi- 
tively on  a  line,  upon  three  parallel  routes,  debouching  at  the  same 
level  between  Saalfeld,  Gera,  and  Plauen,  at  a  time  when  no  one  in 
the  army,  or  in  Germany,  had  the  least  idea  of  these  movements,  so 
complicated  in  appearance  1  For,  Napoleon  always  "  kept  his  own 
secret/'  although  a  few  of  his  officers  might  be  capable  of  penetrat- 
ing his  designs  by  their  analogy  to  his  preceding  combinations. 

In  like  manner,  in  1815,  at  the  memorable  epoch  when  Blucher 
was  in  peaceful  cantonment  between  the  Sambre  and  the  Bhine,  and 
Wellington  was  giving  or  gracing  banquets  at  Brussels ~both  of 
them  waiting  for  the  signal  to  invade  Prance — Napoleon,  whom 
everybody  believed  to  be  at  Paris  entirely  occupied  with  politics  and 
State  ceremonials,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  Charleroi  and  the 
quarters  of  Blucher,  with  columns  converging  from  all  points  of  the 
horizon,  to  arrive — ^as  they  infallibly  did — on  the  day  appointed,  the 
14th  of  iune,  on  the  plains  of  Beaumont,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sambre.     Napoleon  himself  had  only  left  Paris  on  the  12th  I 
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People  who  live  under  paternal  OoTemments^  and  who  are  ae- 
customed  to  look  to  the  State  for  protection  and  guidance  in  all 
the  emergencies  of  life,  would  be  strangely  perplexed  to  witness 
the  magnificent  manner  with  which  some  of  our  great  benevolent 
institutions  are  supported  and  managed  in  this  couutry*  When 
the  stormy  winds  rage  round  our  coasts,  as  they  have  done  of  late, 
thousands  of  Englishmen  are  in  peril  of  their  lives,  and  can  c^>cn 
only  be  rescued  from  death  by  an  organized  life-boat  ayatem  of 
succour  and  relief. 

We  accordingly  have  pleasure  at  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the 
most  stormy  seasons  on  reeord,  in  again  calling  public  attention  to 
the  National  Life-boat  Institution,  and  to  the  great  resuka  of  its 
labours  during  the  year  that  is  past — and  again  its  active  committee 
and  officers  gratefully  acknowledge  the  blessing  which  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  bestowed  on  their  endeavours  to  rescue  human  beings 
from  death  by  shipwreck. 

The  Committee  naturally  feel  great  need  of  the  continued  exi- 
eouragement  and  aid  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  as  they  are  deeply 
senuble  of  the  responsibility  involved  by  the  important  work  which 
they  have  undertaken  to  pursue  on  the  Coasts  of  the  Umted 
Kingdom. 

At  present  the  Institution  is  infinitely  more  thud  an  office  or  an 
agency.  It  is  an  organization  of  intelligence,  a  focns  to  which 
information  converges,  and  a  centre  from  which  it  radiates*  By 
the  circulation  of  facts,  which  it  maintains,  it  interests  the  whok 
public,  awakens  sympathy,  excites  to  effort,  and  is  continually  sub- 
mitting itself  and  its  work  to  general  supervision.  It  lives  on  its 
proper  meritst,  and  every  shilling  it  receives,  may  be  said  to  be 
given  under  Mr.  Lowe's  valuable  law  of  "  payment  for  resulta.^' 
Thus,  though  it  may  be  possible  at  the  present  moment  to  say  that 
the  Institution  has  not  reached  this  or  that  place  to  supply  its 
wants,  we  are  to  remember  that  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  what  the 
Institution  has  done  to  interest  the  public  in  the  subject  that 
isolated  cases  of  deficiency  attract  notice ;  while  the  principle  of 
progress  at  work  in  it  is  a  guarantee  that  at  no  distant  date  every 
want  will  be  supplied. 

As  in  late  previous  years,  the  most  noticeable  feature  in  the 
history  of  the  Institution  during  the  past  twelve  months  tt  the 
large  uuuiber  of  splendid  gifts  of  the  entire  cost  of  new  life-boats 
presented  by  individuals  or  by  inland  towns,  that  have  desired  to 
show  their  sympathy  with  the  cast-away  mariner  on  our  shores, 
and  to  take  some  share  in  the  work  of  affording  him  help  in  the 
hour  of  his  need. 

The  Committee  notice  the  circumstances  of  the  formation  of  a 
society  similar  to  our  own  on  the  shore^i  of  Fri^nce — ^'La  Socide 
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Centrale  de  Sauvetage  des  Nanfrages/' with  the  gallant  Admiral 
Rigault  de  Genootlly  acting  as  its  President,  and  which  body 
already  possesses  no  less  than  eleven  life- boats  on  the  self-righting 
principle,  all  of  which  have  been  built  by  Messrs.  Forrestt  and  Son, 
under  the  direct  superintendence  of  this  Institution. 

In  common  with  the  generality  of  the  British  public,  the  Insti- 
tution regrets  the  loss  sustained  by  the  community  at  large  by  the 
death  of  Vice-Admiral  Pitzroy,  P.R.S.,  whose  laborious  and  zealous 
exertions,  in  the  Meteorological  Office  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  so 
greatly  contributed  to  the  benefit  of  the  shipping  community  by 
the  establishment  and  practical  working  of  the  system  of  "  Inter- 
national Meteorologic  Telegraphy/'  by  which  the  approach  and 
direction  of  storms  were  foreseen  and  made  known,  with  consi- 
derable accuracy,  to  all  the  principal  seaports  of  these  islands. 

The  details  of  the  year's  proceedings  of  the  Institution  may  be 
stated  as  follows : — 

The  large  number  of  thirty-seven  new  life-boats  have  been  built, 
and  most  of  them  already  placed  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Of  these,  nineteen  have  been  provided  to  new  stations, 
seventeen  have  replaced  worn  out,  decayed,  or  unsuitable  boats, 
and  one  was  sent  to  the  Lizard  Station,  where  the  previous  boat 
bod  been  knocked  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  The  stations  to  which 
these  boats  have  been  sent,  or  are  about  to  be  sent,  are  as  follows : 

England. 
NorthumberlMid    .    •    •    Holy  Island. 

North  Sunderland. 
Hauxley. 
Newbiggin. 
CuUerooats* 
Tynemouth,  No.  2. 

Purham Whitburn. 

Yorkshire Bunswiok. 

10  Upgang. 
Bridlington. 
Norfolk    .......    Bacton. 

Hasborough. 

Kent Bamsgate. 

Walmer. 
Kingsdown. 

Sussex Bye. 

Shoreham. 
Worthing. 
Selsey. 
Hampshire    ....     20  Hayung  Island. 

Cornwall Lizard. 

St.  Ives. 
Hayle. 
Devonshire Ilfraoombe.         ^        . 
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Wales. 
Merionethshire  ....     Aberdovey, 
Anglesey  ......     Gemlyn. 

Cumberland .     .     .     .     ,     Whitehaven. 

Isle  of  Man Castletown. 

Scotland. 

Wigtonshire Port  L<^an. 

Aberdeenshire    ...    80  Peterhead. 

Forfarshire Arbroath. 

Fifeshire Anstnither. 

Ireland. 

Co.  Down Ballywalter. 

Wicklow  • Wicklow. 

Coartown. 

Wexford Cahore. 

87  Rosslare. 
The  Institution  has^  in  addition^  extensively  advertised  its  readi' 
ness  to  establish  and  maintain  a  life-boat  station  on  any  part  of  our 
coasts  where  need  could  be  shown^  and  local  agency  provided.  It 
must  be  remembered^  however,  that  a  boat  is  nothing  without  a 
crew.  A  life- boat  station  requires  not  only  a  life-boat,  but  seamen 
to  man  her,  and  residents  to  superintend  operations.  The  Institu- 
tion, it  is  obvious,  can  only  supply  the  first  want,  the  others  must 
be  satisfied  on  the  spot,  and  here  lies  the  real  difficulty,  for  money 
cannot  always  purchase  what  is  requisite. 

Boat-houses  and  transporting-carriages  have  been  likewise  pro- 
vided for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  above  boats. 

The  life-boats  of  the  Institution  now  number  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two.  Through  their  direct  instrumentality,  five 
hundred  and  thirty-two  lives  have  been  saved  during  the  past  year, 
nearly  all  them  under  circumstances  when  no  other  description  of 
boat  could  with  safety  have  been  used.  They  have  likewise  been 
the  means  of  saving  twenty  vessels,  and  on  eighty-five  other  occa- 
sions have  proceeded  to  the  assistance  of  vessels  showing  signals 
of  distress,  or  being  in  apparent  danger,  but  which  did  not  ulti- 
mately need  their  aid.  For  these  services,  and  for  the  saving  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty-two  lives  by  shore-boats  and  other  means, 
the  Institution  has  granted  rewards  amounting  to  £1,790. 

Whilst  expressing  their  thankfulness  for  this  glorious  harvest  of 
human  lives  which  have  been  the  reward  of  their  exertions,  and 
whilst  feeling  doubly  grateful  and  thankful  that  it  has  been 
gathered  in  ivithout  the  loss  of  a  single  life  to  those  brave  men 
who  have  voluntarily  risked  their  owa  lives  at  the  Int<titution's 
call,  the  committee  yet  deeply  regret  having  to  report  that  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year  three  men  were  lost  from  the  crew  of 
the  small  life-boat  station  at  the  Lizard  Point,  in  Cornwall,  by  the 
upsetting  of  their  boat,  when  performing  the  quarterly  practice— a 
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service  which  has  been  found  indispensable  to  give  the  crews  of  the 
life-boats  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  properties  and  requisite 
management^  and  to  maintain  them  in  a  general  state  of  efficiency. 
This  unfortunate  accident  was^  it  is  feared^  caused  by  the  impru- 
dence of  the  coxswain,  who  unhappily  perished  on  the  occasion ; 
but  the  committee  feel  that  accidents  must  be  expected  sometimes 
to  occur :  and  they  have  been  forcibly  reminded  by  this  calamity 
that,  although  they  provide  those  who  man  the  boats  with  every 
known  means  of  safety,  yet  that  the  work  in  which  they  are  called 
on  to  engage  must  ever  be  one  of  more  or  less  peril,  and  that 
therefore  entitles  the  brave  and  hardy  men  who  engage  in  it  to  the 
credit  and  praise  which  have  ever  been  awarded  to  those  who  have 
exposed  themselves  to  danger  for  the  benefit  of  others,  or  for  the 
public  weal.  As  illustrative  of  that  danger,  and^  of  that  courage 
and  determination  which  can  overcome  it  the  committee  cannot 
refrain  from  referring  to  the  case  of  the  St.  Ives  life-boat,  the  crew 
of  which,  when  endeavouring  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on  board 
a  French  schooner  on  Hayle  Bar,  in  October  last,  although  their 
boat  was  twice  upset  and  they  themselves  thrown  into  the  sea,  yet 
twice  regained  her,  and  nobly  persevered  in  their  eflPorts  until  all 
but  one  of  the  French  crew  were  in  their  boat,  that  one  having 
perished  in  attempting  to  reach  her. 

As  usual,  shipwrecks  have  been  during  the  past  year  very  nu- 
merous on  the  coasts  and  in  the  seas  of  the  British  Isles.  It 
appears  from  the  Wreck  Register  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  they 
amounted  to  1,738,  attended  with  the  loss  unhappily  of  472 
persons. 

It  is,  however,  an  encouraging  fact  that  the  preservation  of  life 
from  shipwreck  continues  steadily  to  make  progress,  and  that  the 
average  loss,  instead  of  being  as  in  former  years  1,000  per  annum, 
is  now  not  more  than  600. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Institution  in  this  very  im- 
portant duty,  the  fact  that  the  large  number  of  582  lives  have  been 
saved  in  1 865,  exclusively  by  its  life-boats,  bears  ample  testimony 
to  the  activity  and  success  with  which  these  services  have  been 
performed. 

Again,  182  lives  have  been  saved  in  the  same  period  by  fishing- 
boats  and  other  means,  a  result  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the 
encouragement  the  Institution  gives  to  their  crews  to  put  forth 
their  utmost  eflPorts  to  save  human  life. 

This  large  number  of  714  lives  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
180  lives  saved  by  the  rocket  apparatus,  which  is  worked  by  the 
Coastguard,  and  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  wbo  continue 
to  co-operate  heartily  and  zealously  with  the  National  Life-boat 
Institution. 

Altogether  nearly  4^000  lives  were  saved  last  year  from  various 
shipwrecks  in  the  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  British  Isles  by  life- 
boats, the  rocket  apparatus,  and  various  other  appliances,^  such  as 
steamers,  ships*  boats,  fishing  and  shore  boats,  &c.  izedbyGoogle 
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The  Instittftiod  dxpresscB  deep  sorrow  at  the  calamitoos  loss  of 
life  from  the  foundering  of  the  iron  steam  ship  London,  in  the 
Bsy  of  Biseay,  daring  a  fearful  storm  on  the  11th  of  Janoarj  last. 
Like  the  Wreck  of  the  Royal  Charter,  in  November  1859,  when  no 
less  than  455  of  her  crew  and  passengers  perished — the  destmction 
of  the  ship  London,  with  the  loss  of  the  brave  Capt.  Martin  and 
the  220  people  under  his  charge-^has  caused  woe  and  lamentation 
in  many  a  home  in  these  lands. 

''  On  the  other  hand/'  as  the  Times  s6  doqiiently  remarked  tt 
the  time,  ''  there  is  one  consolatory  reflection,  and  one  only,  sag* 
gested  by  the  sad  records  of  the  fnghtful  disaster  of  the  steamship 
London.  If  we  are  tempted  to  feel  that  man,  with  all  his  boasted 
triumphs  over  the  forces  of  natare,  is  still  but  the  sport  of  the  ele- 
ments wb^s  they,  put  forth  their  full  strength  against  him,  we  may 
find  comfort  in  dwelling  on  the  coarage  which,  inspired  bv  a  sense 
of  duty,  raises  even  men  of  ordinary  mould  to  the  moral  level  of 
heroes  and  martyrs.  Could  a  bbtory  be  written  of  all  the  services 
rendered  by  the  life-boats  of  the  National  Life-boat  Institution,  it 
would  contain  more  golden  deeds  than  Plutarch  and  his  successors 
ever  culled  from  the  annals  of  war/' 

The  total  number  of  lives  saved  during  the  forty-two  years  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Institution  in  1824,  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1865,  either  by  its  life-boats,  or  by  special  exertions  for  which 
it  has  granted  ri^ards,  is  as  follows  :*^ 


In  the  Tew. 

Mo.ofLWe( 

In  the  Teir. 

No.  of  live* 

Swed. 

Bared. 

1824 

124 

1847 

157 

1825 

218 

1848 

123 

1826 

175 

1849 

209 

1827 

163 

1860 

470 

1828 

801 

1851 

230 

1829 

463 

1852 

773 

1830 

372 

1853 

678 

1831 

287 

1854 

855 

1832 

310 

1855 

406 

1833 

449 

1856 

473 

1834 

214 

1857 

374 

1835 

364 

1858 

427 

1836 

225 

1859 

499 

1837 

272 

1860 

455 

1838 

456 

1861 

424 

1839 

279 

1862 

574 

1840 

353 

1863 

714 

1841 

128 

1864 

698 

1842 

276 

1865 

714 

1843 

1844 

236 
193 

Total  .  . 

14,980 

1845 

235 

1846 

134 

/^  _^^i^ 
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Let  any  one  think  of  the  large  nnmber  of  human  beings  thus 
reacaed^  in  nomercus  instances^  from  the  jaws  of  deaths  as  in  the 
service  so  nobly  and  perseveringly  performed  by  the  St.  Ives  life- 
boat before  referred  to ;  and  let  him  thinks  on  the  other  hand,  of 
the  fearfd  ealamities  that  have  overtaken  the  unhappy  erews  and 
passengers  of  the  ships  Liondon,  Royal  Charted,  ana  others,  and 
he  will  then  have  some  conception  of  the  gratitude  which  British 
and  foreign  sailors,  who  are  constantly  exposed  to  such  cahnnities, 
express  to  the  National  Life-boat  Listitution  and  its  supporters, 
for  the  magnificent  fleet  of  life-boats  provided  on  our  shores  for 
their  succour  in  the  hour  of  their  deep  distress.  And  here  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  life^boata  of  the  Institution  have,  during  the 
past  four  years,  been  manned  on  occasions  of  service  and  quarterly 
practice  by  about  26,550  persons,  and  that  out  of  that  large  number 
only  six  have  lost  their  lives. 

An  interesting  summary  is  given  by  the  Institution  of  the  cases 
in  which  honorary  and  other  rewards  have  been  voted.  It  appears 
that  during  the  past  year  nine  Silver  Medals,  twenty-seven  Votes 
of  Thanks  inscribed  on  vellum  and  parchment,  and  £1,790  have 
been  granted  for  saving  the  lives  of  714  persons  by  life-boats, 
shore  and  ishing-boats,  and  other  means,  on  the  coasts  and  out- 
lying banks  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  iour  boatmen  and  fishermen,  dl 
over  the  coast,  know  now  that  their  exertions  in  saving  life  from 
shipwreck  are  promptly  and  liberally  rewarded  by  the  National 
Life-boat  Institution^  in  proportion  to  the  risk  and  exposure  in- 
curred in  the  perilous  service ;  and  in  this  way  a  spirit  of  emulation 
and  activity  is  fostered  and  encouraged  on  the  coasts  of  the  British 
ls)es,  productive  of  the  best  results  to  the  shipwrecked  sailor. 

In  this  important  work  the  Committee  have  continued  to  receive 
the  prompt  and  cordial  co-operation  of  their  active  colleague.  Com- 
modore A.  P.  Ryder,  KN.,  Controller'General ;  also  of  Gapt.  J. 
W.  Tarleton,  B.N.,  C.B.,  Deput^-Controller-General,  and  of  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Coastguard  Service,  to  whom  tl^  best  thanks  * 
of  the  Institution  are  hereby  tendered* 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  it  has  expended  on  life-boat 
establishments  £186,881,  and  has  voted  eighty-two  gold  and 
759  siher  medals  for  saving  life,  and  pectmiary  rewards  to  the 
amount  of  £22,140. 

The  cordial  co-operation  of  Local  Branch  Committees,  whidi 
constitute  so  important  a  portion  of  the  machinery  for  the  super- 
vision of  the  several  life-boat  estaUishmeBts  of  the  Institution  is 
readily  rendered. 

The  total  amount  of  receipts  during  the  past  year,  was  £28,9S2 
3s^  dd.  Of  this  noble  sum  no  less  than  £9,2b4s  6s.  7d.  were 
special  gifts  to  defbiy  the  cost  of  twenty-three  life-boats.  We  ap- 
pend the  list,  as  it  is  probable  one  of  tne  most  magnificent  Hsts 
ever  published,  and  apparently  the  liberality  of  the  public  ittjthis 
life-boat  work  knows  no  bounds.  ogtizedbyLjOOgle 
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£    8.      €L 

Holy  Island— Lady  W. 600    0     O 

North  Sunderland— Mrs.  Anstice  .  .  .  .  400  0  O 
Hauxley— Eleanor  Duchess  of  Northumberland  .  450  0  0 
Newbiggin — Miss  Hopkinson  ....  400     0     0 

CuUercoat*— P.  Eeid,  Esq 400    0     0 

Tynemouth— Collected  in  Pontefract  and  Goole,  by 

A.  Hale,  Esq.,  and  W.  Porter,  Esq.         .         .  200    0     O 
Sunderland— Collected  in  Derby  by  W.  Peat,  Esq., 

and  others  480    0     O 

Bacton— A  Lady,  per  T.  Jones  Gibb,  Esq.  .  ,  300  0  O 
Eamsgate — Collected    in   Bradford,     by     Charles 

Semon,  Esq.,  ex-Mayor  ....  400    0     0 

Kingsdown — William  Ferguson,  Esq.  .  .  .  300  0  0 
Shoreham— Miss  Robertson  .         .         .         .  300     0     O 

Hayling— Messrs.  Leaf,  Sons,  and  Co.   .         .         .  650    0     0 

Worthing— Miss  M.  Wasey 582     0     0 

Ilfracombe — George  Jeremy,  Esq.,  and  Mrs.  Jeremy  400  0  0 
Aberdovey — Collected   in    Berkshire,   by  Captain 

Stephens  and  others 489  16     8 

Cemlyn— Mrs.  Vernon 200     0     0 

Whitehaven— Miss  Leicester  .         .         .         .  300    0     0 

•  Maryport — Henry  Nixson,  Esq 550     0     0 

Castletown — Commercial    Travellers'    No.    2,  per 

Messrs.  Bishop,  Affleck,  and  others  .         .  252     9  11 

Peterhead — Dundee    People's    Journal     No.    11 
Arbroath— Ditto,  No.  2— Collected  by  J.  Leng,  V    800    0     0 

Esq.,  and  W.  D.  Latto,  Esq.  ...     J 
Anstruther— A  Lady  (H.  H.)  .         .  .  600    0     0 

Courtown — Collected  in    Manchester,  by   Robert 

Whitworth,  Esq.,  and  others  .         .         .         .  300     0     0 
Amongst  the  many  gratifying  donations  to  the  Institution  since 
the  last  Report,  occur  the  following,  the   receipt  of   which  the 
Committee  gratefully  acknowledge : — 

Miss  Mary  Ann  Sanford,  per  Henry  Wittey,  Esq.,  Colchester, 
5002.;  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  Darlington,  1002.;  Lady  Maxwell's 
Contribution  Box  in  the  hail  of  her  house,  3rd  donation,  22.  15«. ; 
the  Quiver  Magazine  Life-boat  Fund,  per  Messrs.  Petter  and 
Galpin,  and  the  Rev.  Teignmouth  Shore  (on  account),  8002. ; 
X.  Y.  Z.,  1002. ;  Offertory  at  St.  James's  Church,  Ratcliffe,  includ- 
ing 240  farthings,  the  savings  of  a  Sailor's  Widow,  per  Rer.  J. 
Malcolmson,  12.  la. ;  Lady  Martin,  in  memory  of  her  Brother,  the 
late  Admiral  Sir  H.  Byam  Martin,  KC.B.,  1002. ;  collected  by 
Master  Henry  Hall,  of  Clevedon,  and  one  or  two  of  his  School- 
feUows,  8s. ;  a  Sailor's  Daughter,  per  Messrs.  Drummonds,  3rd 
donation,  1002. ;  F.  Blockey,  Esq.,  for  finding  the  body  of  a  gen- 
tleman dro¥med  off  Baghdad,  52. ;  proceeds  of  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  Life-boat  Bazaar,  per  Mr.  G.   P.  Rowell,  4642.  5#. ;  W. 
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Gore  Langton,  Esq.,  1002. ;  Indemnitj  Mutual  Marine  Insurance 
Companj,  5th  donation,  105Z. ;  collected  by  Miss  Harton,  High- 
bury, 11 Z.  Us. ;  collected  by  an  Invalid  Boy,  per  Eev.  E.  S. 
Currie,  Maplestcuul,  22.  16f . ;  proceeds  of  a  Penny  Beading  at  the 
Pattfcrdale  Working  Men's  Eeading-room,  per  Eev.  W.  T.  Booke, 
11178.  ed.;  the  Dowager  Lady  Carew,  lOOZ. ;  collected  at  Bristol 
by  Mr.  John  Parsons,  bookbinder,  amongst  his  fellow-workmen, 
11 ;  collected  by  a  little  Girl  at  St  Ives,  per  Mr.  James  Young, 
10«. ;  Penny  Beadings*  Committee  at  Blockley,  per  B.  B. 
Belcher,  Esq.,  Bl.  1^,  9d. ;  Annie,  for  those  in  peril  on  the  sea, 
11.  Is. ;  Officers  and  Ships'  Company  of  H.M.S.  Pelerd,  per  J. 
Bichards,  Esq.,  RN.,  61.  10». ;  Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  20Z., 
with  her  prayer  "  that  God  would  continue  to  bless  as  he  had  so 
manifestly  blessed  the  humane  work  of  the  Life-boat  Institution ;" 
a  Widow's  mite,  2$.  6d. ;  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters,  addi- 
tional donation,  902.  Is. ;  a  "  Middleclass  Man,"  1001. ;  contribu- 
tions  in  coppers  by  Pupils  at  Surrey  House,  Littlehampton,  per 
G.  Neame,  Esq.,  2Z. ;  Osgood  Hanbury,  Esq.,  a  small  token  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  his  son,  who  was  drowned  in  H.M<S. 
Nerhudda,  wrecked  off  Cape  Aguillas,  lOZ.  10s. ;  ChUdren  at  the 
Worsley  National  School  near  Manchester,  per  Mr.  J.  Baldwin, 
12s. ;  from  the  Officers  of  the  7th  Bifle  Dep6t  Battalion,  Win- 
chester, per  R  Norton  Cartwright,  Esq.,  Ibl.  Ss.  6d.:  City  of> 
Exeter  Life-boat  Fund,  per  Mr.  T.  B.  Gibbs  (first  instalment), 
400Z. ;  the  Sheffield  Life-boat  Fund,  per  T.  Jessop,  Esq.,  SOOi. : 
Scholars  of  Wesleyan  Day  School,  Bristol,  per  Mr.  Mawbey, 
101.  ISs.;  from  Hamburgh,  by  "One  Saved,  with  God's  help,  by 
a  British  life-boat  from  a  wrecked  steamer,"  61. ;  Proceeds  of  a 
Concert  given  by  some  of  the  crew  of  H.M.S.  Lizard,  Oban,  N.B., 
per  Lieut.  J.  B.  Telfer,  B.N.,  SI.  9s.  ed. ;  A  Sailor's  Widow,  lOi. ; 
the  Oxford  University  Life-boat  Fund,  collected  per  Bev.  G.  S. 
Ward  (first  instalment),  400^.;  and  the  Cheltenham  Life-boat 
Fund  (first  instalment),  collected  per  Bev.  W.  Hodgson,  and 
Captain  Young,  B.N.,  400Z. 

Legacies  have  been  bequeathed  to  the  Institution  during  the 
I>ast  twelve  months  by — 

£  s.  d. 
Captain  Hugh  Brown,  Kilmarnock,  N.B.  .  .  100  0  0 
John  Thomas  Boper,  Esq.,  Woolwich  .  .  .  500  0  0 
Mrs.  Anne  Warner,  Widcome      .  .     250    0    0 

Miss  Anne  Frances  Smithy  Greenwich  .  .      50  15     0 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Woodbunii  Kensington  Park 

Gardens 300    0    0 

William  HoUins,  Esq.,  Over  Wallop,  Southampton 

(Stock) 500    0    0 

Bichard  Thornton,  Esq.,  Old  Swan  Wharf,  London 

Bridge 2000    0    0 

Mrs.  Frances  Gates,  Leamington  Priors       .         .         5     0    0 
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Samuel  Horton,  Esq.,  Priors  Lee 

Mrs.  Mary  Buston,  Kingston-upon-Hall 

Miss  Jemima  Bennett,  Sloane^street,  Ohelsea 

John  Jacobson,  Esq.,  Glasson  Dock,  Lancaster 

Captain  John  Sjkes,  B.N.,  Bolsover-street,  Portland. 

place 

Mrs.  Betty  Coles,  Tunbridge  Wells 
Thomas  Travers  Taylor,  Esq.,  Sonthport 
James  Dayidson  Shaw,  Esq.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 
William  Chafyn  Grove,  Esq.,  Mere       . 

Daring  the  past  year  £16^259  £&.  lid.  were  expended  on  addi- 
tional life-boats,  transporting-earriages^  boat-houses^  and  necessary 
gear;  £5^478  98.  lid.  dn  the  expenses  of  repairs^  painting,  re- 
fittings  &e. ;  and  £4^986  Is.  7d.  in  rewards  for  services  to  ship- 
wrecked crews,  coxswains'  salaries,  and  quarterly  practice  of  the 
boats'  crews ;  making  altogether,  including  liabilities  amounting  to 
£8,249  28  lOd.  for  life-bo«t  stations  now  in  coarse  of  formation, 
and  other  expenses,  a  total  of  £36,726  17s.  4d. 

For  a  considerable  saving  in  the  item  of  transport  to  their 
stations,  of  new  life-boats  and  carriages,  the  Committee  again  ex- 
press their  thanks  to  the  Bcveral  Railway  and  Steam  Packet  Com- 
panies, who  have  most  liberally  conveyed  them  to  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  free  of  charge. 

The  items  of  receipt  and  expenditure  are  detailed  in  the  financial 
statement  fully  audited  as  usual  by  a  public  accountant 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  find  that,  year  by  year,  the  sphere  of 
the  operations  of  the  Institution  has  continued  to  extend,  and 
that  the  public  support  haa  fully  corresponded  with  the  extension 
of  those  labours. 

We  would,  however,  strongly  urge  on  all  who  recognise  the 
sacrednesB  of  human  life,  the  outy  and  even  the  privilege  to  help 
forward  the  life-boat  work-^a  work  which  has  hitherto  been  mani- 
festly blessed  by  Providence,  and  which  has  brought  relief  to 
many  thousands  of  men  who,  instead  of  being  on  Uiis  very  day 
valuable  members  of  the  community,  would  have  been  long  ago 
engulfed  in  the  raging  waves  of  the  tempest,  leaving  in  many  cases 
widows  and  orphans  to  suflPer  not  only  the  misery  of  bereavement, 
but  the  pangs  of  destitution. 


EBCOLLECTIONS  OF  SANDHURST 

BT     AN     OLD     CADET. 

CHAPTEEVm. 

We  had  now  reached  what  was  undeniably  the  joUiest  part  of  the 
**  whole  half" — the  fortnight  previous  to  the  vacation.  Everyone 
became  more  sociable  as  the  "  vao'^  drew  near,  and  even  a  John's 
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hard  lot  was  improved  as  every  hour  added  to  the  amount  of  eon- 
9ideration  and  leniency  with  which  he  was  treated.  Perhaps  in  no 
college  or  scholastic  institution  of  any  description  is  the  vacation 
looked  forward  to  with  so  much  feverish  anxiety  as  in  a  military 
establishment  like  Sandhurst  or  Woolwich,  more  especially  in  former 
daysy  when  there  was  not  so  much,  if  any,  of  the  running  away 
from  Saturday  to  Monday  that  is  now  permitted.  It  is  not  only 
the  release  from  work  and  change  from  every-day  monotony  that 
has  to  be  anticipated,  but  the  inexpressible  relief  experienced  oil 
being  freed  from  the  irksome  restraints  of  military  discipline.  There 
is  a  buoyant  feeling  thai  swells  the  heart  and  lightens  the  step  as  a 
fellow  walks  down  to  Blackwater  in  plain  clothes,  after  being  but- 
toned up  in  uniform  for  nfarly  Aix  months,  a  sort  of  quiet  peaceful 
feeling  too,  auoh  as  a  great  public  character  might  experience  on 
retiring  into  private  life.  But  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  so  far 
ahead,  for  the  board-day,  as  the  last  day  of  the  half  is  called, 
was  still  a  fortnight  in  advance,  and  one  or  two  little  events  came 
ofT  in  college  in  the  meanwhile,  which  may  prove  of  interest  to  the 
reader. 

Harmony,  as  I  have  hinted,  b^an  to  prevail  at  this  period  and 
displayed  itself  BK)6t  generally  by  rooms  giving  ''  tea-fights  '*  to  one 
another,  that  is,  the  cadets  in  one  room  invited  those  in  another  to 
take  tea  with  them  on  a  certain  evening.  But  the  great  peculiarity 
of  these  invitations  consisted  in  their  being  invariably  accompanied 
by  an  injunction  to  the  guests  to  be  sure  and  bring  their  tea  and 
bread  and  butter  with  them.  This  may  seem  rather  an  odd  way  of 
proceeding  when  having  friends  to  t^  and  in  civil  life  it  would 
oartainly  not  be  quite  the  thing  to  ask  your  friends  to  come  and 
join  yon  in  a  cup  of  that  which  **  cheereth, -'  and  then  request  them 
not  te  forget  to  bring  their  own  supplies  with  them  on  the  festive 
occasion,  yet  this  was  the  course  pursued  under  such  circumstances 
in  the  £.  M.  C,  for  each  room  had  a  stock  of  necessaries  barely 
sufficient  for  its  inmates,  who  were  obliged  to  take  their  allowances 
with  them  when  ''going  out.''  Of  course  the  founders  of  the 
feast  provided  the  luxuries  with  which  the  whole  were  regaled.  The 
receipt  of  a  hamper  was  frequently  made  the  occasion  for  a  rfe- 
anion  of  this  description  and  these  friendly  little  gatherings, 
although  laughed  at  by  some,  were  really  productive  of  an  im« 
mense  amount  of  good  feeling  and  good  fellowship  in  the  com- 
pany. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  our  room  was  honoured  with 
such  an  invitation  from  No.  12.  One  of  their  number,  Brittlestick 
by  name,  had  become  the  fortunate  and  unexpected  proprietor  of 
a  huge  hamper,  and  as  the  two  rooms  had  always  got  on  well  toge- 
ther, it  had  been  resolved  that  we  should  make  common  cause 
against  it.  During  the  afternoon  immediately  preceding  this  event- 
ful evening,  the  preparations  began  by  the  two  Johns  in  Number 
12  and  myself  carrying  in  from  our  room  to  tbeir's  our  supplies 
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of  breads  batter^  milk^  tea,  and  sugar,  as  well  as  chairs,  tables,  tea- 
pot;  and  crockery — in  fact,  the  whole  of  oor  stores  and  the  best 
part  of  our  furniture,  not  forgetting  the  candlesticks,  the  feeble 
dips  in  which  were  to  have  the  chance  of  adding  more  brillimcy 
to  the  scene  by  lending  their  beams  to  aid  those  of  Number  12, 
By  working  away  all  the  afternoon,  we  managed  to  mike  that  apart- 
ment look  tolerably  decent  by  tea  time,  and  after  going  to  our  own 
rooms  at  that  hour  until  the  rolls  had  been  called,  we  formally 
adjourned  to  the  scene  of  the  banquet.  There  was  no  corporal  in 
Number  12,  the  head  of  the  room  being  a  private  called  Landen, 
a  very  nice  gentlemanly  fellow,  who,  as  senior  of  the  party  and 
chief  of  the  room,  of  course  took  the  place  of  honour  at  the 
table,  wfiilst  Brittlestick,  the  next  senior,  filled  the  place  of  vice- 
chairman,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Broomdale  to  act  as  master  of 
the  ceremonies,  or,  in  other  words,  to  order  about  the  two  Johns 
Heddersley  and  Slowboy,  a  post  he  was  fully  equal  to,  being  of  a 
rather  officious  disposition.  The  Johns  were  pressed  into  service 
for  the  time  being  as  waiters,  but  I  was  so  far  privileged,  as  belong- 
ing to  the  guests,  that  I  was  accommodated  with  a  seat  where  I 
merely  assisted  by  passing  dishes  and  handing  down  anything  called 
for.  Now  my  fellow  Johns  had  to  bustle  about  very  sharply  under  * 
Broomdale's  orders,  and  although  Heddersley  treated  the  waiting 
as  excellent  fun,  yet  Slowboy  looked  upon  it  as  a  gross  imposition, 
and  being  a  lazy,  lounging  fellow,  rebelled  at  the  activity  he  was 
made  to  display,  considering  himself  as  fully  entitled  to  a  seat  as 
the  rest  of  the  company,  more  especially  when  he  observed  that  I 
had  a  place  at  the  festive  board,  and  he  consequently  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  remark  that  he  "  would  not  attend  on  me,  at  all 
events/' 

By  the  way,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  comtempt  with  which 
Johns  regarded  each  other  was  something  incredible  In  the  West 
Indies  people  of  colour  call  each  other  **  nigger  '^  as  a  term  of 
reproach  and  so  recruits  at  Sandhurst  would  cast  in  each  other's 
teeth  the  fact  that  they  were  at  college  for  the  first  time.  But 
it  waa  not  so  surprising  after  all,  for  no  greater  insult  could  be 
offered  to  any  cadet  than  to  call  him  a  ''  John/' 

Let  us  return  to  Slowboy,  however,  who  had  expressed  his  un* 
willingness  to  look  after  mv  interests  on  the  present  occasion. 
Brittlestick  at  once  demanded  what  he  meant  by  such  rudeness  to 
a  guest. 

''Guest,  indeed,"  said  Slowboy  '•  he's  only  a  John,  why  should 
I  wait  on  him." 

,     '*  You  just  hold  your  jaw,"  answered  Brittlestick,  *'  and  wash 
some  plates." 

I  was  almost   afraid  to  guess  in  what  way  these  plates   were- 
washed,  but  I  rather  suspected  at  the  time  that  the  operation  was 
performed  in  a  tosh  can.     I  know  there  was  no  attempt  at  disguise 
shortly  afterwards,  when  a  fine  jelly  was  turned  out  of  a  wasH- 
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band  basin^  onder  the  diiectioDa  of  Brittlestiok,  who  bad  obtained 
f^om  Mingleby  a  knowing  recipe  for  its  maaufactore.  Someone 
ventured  to  SDggest  mildly  that  the  basin  was  not  quite  the  thing  to 
make  it  in,  but  he  was  immediately  ooaghed  down,  and  reminded 
that  it  was  '*  nothing  in  a  campaign/' 

The  fun  merrily  and  speedily  increased  just  as  all  the  good  things 
decreased  and  disappeared,  and  even  Slowboy  began  to  imbibe  the 

Ererailing  jollity  when  he  managed  to  get.  time  to  help  himself  after 
elping  others.  Landen  now  proposed  that  we  shoiud  have  some 
songs  and  some  grog,  there  being  more  than  one  celebrated  vocalist 
present  and  the  materials  for  the  latter  being  at  hand.  Cadets,  h'ke 
sailors,  when  they  drink  prefer  rum,  and  a  supply  of  that  spirit  was 
in  readiuess  for  the  entertainment  that  evening.  It  had  been  very 
ingeniously  smuggled  into  college,  in  fact,  came  in  the  hamper 
which  had  been  sent  by  a  certain  bachelor  uncle  of  Brittlestick's,  who 
had  taken  such  trouble  that  when  the  hamper  was  searched  in  the 
lieutenant-Governor's  office  it  was  passed  as  containing  no  more  in- 
toxicating beverages  than  raspberry  vinegar  and  Worcestershire  sauce« 
The  punch  was  soon  brewed  from  the  bottles  so  labelled,  and  poured 
out  into  tea-cups  to  deceive  the  sergeant  on  duty  in  the  company, 
should  he  chance  to  pop  in,  and  some  brown  paper  was  set  smoul- 
dering to  render  the  fumes  of  the  spirit  less  apparent.  Brittlestick, 
seeing  that  all  the  cups  were  charged,  agreed  to  lesd  off  with  the 
singing,  and  gave  us  that  old  tune  which  has  for  time  immemorial 
resounded  within  the  walls  of  every  room  in  college,  "  Come  land- 
lord fill  the  flowing  bowl  until  it  doth  run  ov^,''  ko.,  and  which 
was  followed  by  *'  The  Smashed  Corporal/'  a  plaintive  ditty,  nar- 
rating the  reduction  of  a  certain  corporal  of  gentlemen  cadets  to  the 
rank  of  private,  and  the  consolation  he  afterwards  derived  from  the 
reflection  that  '*  a  corporal's  life  had  few  charms  for  him/'  Next  we 
had  those  rather  lively  verses  telling  how 

"  Ben  Backstay  was  a  sailor,  a  very  jolly  dog, 
He  always  gave  his  boat's  crew  a  double  share  of  grog," 
then  came  that  one  with  the  famous  chorus,  ^  Chip  cho,  cherry  cbo, 
fol  de  rol  de  ri  do ;"  but  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  the  fellows 
in  number  11,  who  bad  been  gradually  becoming  restive  under  the 
souDds  of  revelry  from  which  they  were  cut  off,  thought  they  might 
as  well  have  a  chorus  of  their  own,  and  accordingly  set  up  a  horrible 
din  by  hammering  on  the  bottoms  of  their  tosh  cans,  wishing  most 
probably  to  bring  about  a  termination  to  our  festivity  by  raising  a 
hullabaloo.  They  were  so  far  successful  that  an  undei-officer  came 
down  the  passage  and  ordered  us  as  well  as  them  to  make  less  noise, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  restrain  our  mirth  a  little,  but  after  keeping 
quiet  a  short  time,  we  thought  we  might  as  well  attempt  another 
song.  Mingleby  was  accordingly  asked  for  one  which  he  sang,  but 
no  sooner  did  we  utter  the  first  words  of  the  chorus,  than  in  joined 
the  rattle  of  the  tosh-cans  again  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  we  had 
another  visit  from  the  U.  O.,  who  this  time  informed  Landen  that  if 
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any  more  noise  was  made  he  would  be  piai  under  arrest,  and  <rar  party 
sent  back  Uy  oar  own  room.    As  may  be  supposed  we  owed  our 
neighboars  a  grudge  for  tli^  oondiict,  and  Miogleby  e^eciaUy 
waiDdd  wroth  at  having  bad  the  chorus  to  his  song  stopped  so  an- 
ceremonioasly.    We  all  agreed  that  oar  dear  friends  next  door 
deserved  to  be  paid  off  for  their  triok,  so  in  acoordance  with  Min- 
gleb/s  proposal  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  invite  them  in, 
ostensibly  to  drink  punch,  but  in  reality  to  be  well  bolstered.     Brit- 
tlestick   undertook  to  convey  the  invitation,  which  he  deluded  oar 
foes  into  believing  was  bona  fide,  by  walking  into  No.  11  very  quietly, 
and  beckoning  mysteriously  to  one  at  a  time,  getting  him  out  into 
the  passage,   and  telling  him  that  Landen  was  very  much  afraid 
that  the  fellows  in  his  room  were  getting  too  noisy,  and  that  as  a 
considerable  quantity  of  "  swig*^  remained,  he  would  be  glad  if  they 
came  in  and  drank  the  best  part  of  it.     This  was  very  plausibly 
represented  by  Brittlettick,  who  had  only  just  time  to  return  and 
tell  us  of  his  success  when  those  of  No.  11  made  their  appearance 
in  high  spirits.    They  were  all  so  elevated  at  their  good  fortune  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  sing  to  fill  up  the  interval 
which  tliey  were  told  must  elapse  before  the  grog-brewing  implements 
could  be  again  produced.     Slowboy  was  sent  out  with  instructions 
given  him  in  public,  to  tell  us  of  the  coming  of  an  under-officer  or 
sergeant,  and  with  instructions  given  him  in  private  to  hang  on  to 
Uie  door  handle  and  keep  the  door  shut  at  his  peril.    The  song  No. 
11  treated  us  with  was  also  a  very  popular  one,  that  with  the  chorus 
''  Vive  la  compagi^ie,^^  and  as  soon  a  s  we    thought  we    had    a 
sufi&cient  number  of  their  vivas,  Landen  said  very  iqipressively,  **  I 
think,  genljemen,  it  is  time  we  regale  our  friends,'^  and  after  a  short 
pause,  when  their  anticipations  might  be  supposed  to  have  attained 
the  highest  pitch,  he  added,  ^'  Let  the  implements  be  produced.'^ 
In  an  instant,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  out  went  all  the 
candles,  and  those  of  us  provided  with  bolsters  drew  them  forth  from 
their  places  of  concealment  and  began  belabouring  most  heartily 
the  lot  from  No.  11,  who  perceived  for  the  first  time  that  they  had 
been  horribly  duped.     But  those  for  whom  the  blows  were  intended 
received  no  greater  share  of  them  than  we  did,  for  the  bolsters  never 
remained  long  in  the  ^me  hands,  and  those  who  held  them  for  the 
time  being,  swung  them  about  regardless  of  friend  or  foe,  who  could 
not  be  distinguished  in  the  dark.     Slowboy  performed  his  duty  so 
well  that  for  some  time  it  was  impossible  for  those  who  would  fain 
have  sought  refuge  in  flight  to  escape.     But  at  l^gth  Slowboy's 
strength  failed  him,  the  door  was  pulled  open,  and  the  nmse  of  the 
tumult  reached  some  of  the  other  rooms,  the  consequence  was  some 
fellows  came  along  to  see  what  the  fun  couiiisted  of,  and  one  of  them 
whilst  looking  in  nearly  got  knocked  down  by  a  stray  blow.    He 
who  was  struck,  thinkiiig  he  could  not  do  better  than  retaliate,  im- 
mediately went  off  to  his  room,  and  returned  very  quickly  with  one 
of  the  weapons  in  use  and  aocompanied  by  his  oomrades  all  similarly 
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•nned.  Tlie  fighting  was  now  going  on  in  the  passi^  for  we  had 
all  made  oar  way  to  the  lights  and  in  a  minote  afterwards  every 
room  in  the  passage  had  turned  ont  and  joined  in  the  divenion. 
We  were  enjoying  this  exciting  exercise  thorooghlyi  when  the  senicw 
nnd^-officer  and  a  sergeant  came  down  and  caught  us  at  it.  We 
were  of  course  sent  back  to  our  rooms  at  once^  and  the  whole  of  the 
8rd  division,  whieh  is  fbrtned  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Short  Passage^ 
ordered  **  extra  drill  till  farther  orders/'  Lander  and  two  corporals, 
who  were  blamed  for  not  coming  and  stopping  the  distu? bance,  were 
also  pot  under  close  arrest. 

Bendy,  our  orderly,  was  rather  put  out  that  evening  poor  old 
fellow.  It  was  no  fun  to  him  to  clear  away  the  litter  that 
bestrewed  No.  Id  and  search  for  missing  bolsters. 

*'  Here's  a  candlestick  with  your  number  on  it,  gentlemen,*'  said 
Bendy,  as  he  brought  in  that  article  shortly  after  we  had  retomed 
to  oar  own  dormitory.  '^  I'm  sorry  Mr.  Landeo  has  got  himself 
into  trouble,"  continued  our  servitor,  **  I  thought  to  see  him  a  cor« 
poral  before  this,  but  of  course  wherever  you  go,  Mr.  Mingleby^ 
there's  sure  to  be  a  bit  of  a  flare-up." 

''Come  now.  Bendy,"  replied  A  42,  "don't  be  grumpy,  old 
man,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  before  this  that  accidents  will  hap- 
pen in  the  best  regulated  families." 

''Ah,  that's  not  the  kind  you  bebtig  to,  sir,"  and  Bendy, 
ehuckled  away  to  himself  as  if  terribly  tickled  at  the  idea  of 
Mingleby  at  home  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 

Vfe  turned  into  bed  very  quietly  not  long  after.  There  was  no 
humbugging  the  orderly  that  night  with  the  candles  or  poker,  as  we 
each  Celt  that  there  had  been  quite  enough  fun  for  one  evening.  By 
the^by,  the  heating  of  the  candlesticks  appears  to  have  been  a 
species  of  practical  joking  equally  as  common  at  Woolwich  as  at 
Sandhurst.  For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  have  been  at 
neither  the  one  establishment  or  the  other,  I  may  as  well  describe 
the  way  in  which  this  interesting  proceeding  was  conducted.  Ima- 
gine us  all,  say  in  No.  2,  oomfbrtobly  ensconced  in  our  beds,  with  the 
head  of  the  room  in  waiting  to  receive  the  senior  und^-officer. 
Our  table-cover — it  was,  by  the  way,  about  the  only  dispensable 
article  of  furniture  in  the  room — ^neatly  spread  and  the  candlestioks 
placed  thereon.  There  is  nothing  suspicious  in  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  although  they  are  nearly  red  hot,  and  the  tallow  dips 
have  been  melted  and  firmly  imbedded  in  them.  The  Besponsible 
karries  into  the  room,  looks  round  to  see  that  we  are  all  in  bed, 
shakes  hands  with  the  head  of  the  room,  wishes  him  good  night, 
and  hurries  out  again.  The  head  of  the  room  goes  off  to  the  cor- 
porals' room  to  enjoy  his  privilege  of  sitting  up  an  honr  bter. 
following  the  Responsible  as  quickly  as  he  can,  comes  the  orderly 
to  take  away  the  lights,  and  with  him  a  seijeant,  to  see  that  he 
does  it.  The  serjeant  stands  with  his  hand  on  the  door-haiulle, 
while  the  orderly  shufiSes  up  to  the  table  and  tries  to  lift  a  cradle 
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oat  of  its  socket,  but  it  obstinately  prefers  fo  remain  where  it  is,  he 
grips  it  more  firmly  and  pulls,  bat  it  slips  through  his  fingers,  being 
pressed  for  time,  he  hnrriedly  puts  down  his  own  light,  and  to  get 
purchase  grasps  the  caudle  with  one  hand  and  its  holder  with  the 
other.  No  sooner  has  he  done  so  than,  with  a  howl,  he  lets  it  fall 
again,  while  shouts  of  laughter  and  cheers  intended  to  encourage 
his  exertions  proceed  from  the  spectators  in  the  beds.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  serjeant,  faming  at  the  time  thus  lost,  has  advanced 
from  the  door,  and  with  the  intention  of  taming  out  the  fire,  seizes 
the  poker  with  that  object  and  lets  it  fall  again  at  once,  inwardly 
cursing  his  rashness  and  mentally  resolving  to  conGne  himself  to 
his  own  duties  for  the  future,  Iltimately  the  unhappy  couple  ad- 
journ to  another  room,  where  they  procure  a  cold  poker  and  having 
also  obtained  a  tray,  they  return,  turn  oat  our  fire,  and  remove  the 
candlesticks  and  candles  together. 

The  board-day  fell  on  a  clear,  frosty  morning,  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  early  in  the  day  we  were  in  fiill  dress  to  receive  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  Everything  went  off  as  usual,  beginning 
with  the  guard  of  honour,  with  the  band  and  colours  stationed  at 
the  lamp-posts,  and  ending  with  the  firing  of  the  salute  in  the  after- 
noon. Our  appearance  on  parade  and  general  efficiency  under  arms 
was,  we  were  told,  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  our  conduct  during 
the  half-year  most  creditable,  with  the  exception  of  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  unfortunate  Fair.  Some  twenty  cadets 
were  then  declared  qualified  for  commissions,  and  called  out  to  the 
front  as  examples  of  what  might  be  attained  by  diligence  and  good 
conduct.  Throgwell,  who  carried  the  Queen's  colour,  was  one  of 
those  so  honoured  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  college  in  general,  and 
our  room  in  particular.  There  was  a  goodly  little  gathering  that 
day  in  front  of  us,  both  the  bearers  of  the  colours,  two  or  three 
other  under-officers,  with  corporals  and  old  cadets  with  their  three 
good  conduct  stripes  glistening  brightly  on  their  arms,  all  standing 
there  for  the  last  time  as  gentlemen  cadets  before  being  dispersed 
and  scattered  throughout  Her  Majesty^s  dominions. 

After  parade  our  rooms  were  inspected,  and  then  the  board  riding 
class  was  made  to  show  off  in  the  riding  school,  or,  as  the  cadets 
in  that  class  used  to  say,  take  the  mettle  out  of  the  horses  for 
the  senior  department  who  rode  after  them.  In  the  afternoon  the 
prizes  were  distributed  in  the  A  Company  Dining  hall,  amidst  much 
applause,  which  was  effected  by  hammering  on  the  floor  with  the 
butt  ends  of  the  muskets,  and  which  produced  a  very  effective 
sound. 

In  the  evening,  the  company  presented  a  most  unusually  bustling 
appearance.  The  captain  sat  in  the  news  room  with  the  pay  Ser- 
jeant and  paid  our  allowances  for  travelling  expenses,  and  fellows 
were  cutting  about  the  passages  in  all  directions,  looking  after  the 
arrival  of  the  tailor,  with  their  plain  clothes,  and  making  those 
otiier  little  preparations  which  any  journey,  however  short,  necessi- 
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'^  Qtti  into  your  beds,''  soon  bawled  ihe  TesponflibK  bat  the 
order  was  now  little  heeded ;  he  •  came  round,  oid  us  good  bye 
instead  of  good  night,  the  lights  were  extinguished^  and  we  tried 
to  get  asleep  not  to  wake  again  until  the  precious  "  vac ''  was  a 
pleasant  and  undoubted  reality. 

(To  he  eontiMtted) 


A  FEW  NOTES  ON  THE  HISTOET  OF  BEITISH  AEMY 

COSTUME.* 

Fart  1. 

Although  red  was  doubtless  chosen  as  the  color  *  par  excellence' 
of  the  English  uniform,  from  its  being  the  Royal  coW^  in  heraldic 
parlance  '  the  tincture  of  the  field/  of  the  Boyal  arms  from  times 
previous  to  the  Norman  conquestjt  vet  its  use  for  military  purposes 
in  the  days  of  the  Norman  kings  and  their  immediate  successors  was 
very  limited. 

Some  writers  indeed  trace  the  eastern  of  wearing  the '  pink'  in 
the  hantii)g-6eld^  to  the  circumstance  of  fox-hunting  having  been 
declared  a  *  Royal  sport'  by  King  Henry  Snd^  and  to  scarld;  being 
then,  as  now^  the  Boyal  livery. 

Ill  the  warrants  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  counties,  empowering 
them  to  raise  men  for  the  king's  service,  in  this  and  later  reigns, 
especially  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  although  it  is  generally 
specified  that  the  men  are  to  be  clothed,  no  mention  is  made  of  any 

Erticular  color — a  cross  of  St  (George  on  the  arm  appears  to  have 
sn  the  only  distinctive  badge  worn ;  the  wearing  of  this  badge, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  been  enforced  by  various  pains  and 
penalties. 

In  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Teomen  of  the  Guard  wore  blue, 
warded  {i.e,  faced)  with  red,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we 
find  the  troops  for  Ireland  clad,  the  Infantry  in  a  *  sadde-green  or 
russett,'  and  the  Horsemen  in  red. 

In  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  green  appears  to  have  been  a 
favorite  color.  It  was  worn  by  John  Hampden's  Regiment,  and,  if 
we  mistake  not,  by  several  others. 

When  the  present  regiments  of  Foot  Guards  were  organised  by 
King  Charles  il.  they  appear  to  have  been  clad  iu  grev  throughoat 
(the  Serjeants  and  privates  at  least),  the  drummers  being  distin- 
guished by  purple  coats.     (See  Grose's  "  Military  Antiquities.") 

The  uniform  of  the  Guaids  was  we  believe,  as  stated  by  Colonel 

*  See  an  interesting  article  on  *'  The  Bed  Coat,"  in  January  number  of  this 
Magazine  for  mnch  cnnous  information  on  the  subject. 

t  We  haTC  not  included  armour  in  the  following  Notes,  but  we  would  refer  the 
reader  to  several  papers  which  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  "  ArchAologia,'' 
espedally  one  in  VoL  XX  on  **  ntttng  on  Armour." 
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Mackirmon,  cbdnged  by  Wflliam  III.  to  scartei,  bat  wo  iJ«o  aie  led 
to  believe  that  certaih  other  regiments,  the  Boyals  aiid  the  Queen^ft 
for  instance,  had  worn  this  color  for  soinc  time  preiriooBly. 

Tie  dress  of  the  three  regiments  df  Poot  Gnards  in  1688  appean 
to  have  been  as  follows : — 

The  1st,  scarlet,  faced  bine. 

2nd,  or  Cole-stream,  scarlet,  faced  green. 
8rd,  scarlet,  faced  white. 

The  oflBcers  all  wore  the  sash,  as  at  present,  over  the  left  shonlder : 
ihd  ipietn  of  wearing  it  round  the  Waist,  in  what  was  at  first  termed 
the  Qerman  fashion,  not  having  been  introduced  nntil  the  reign  of 
George  II.  The  sashes  of  the  Guards  at  the  period  to  which  we  now 
refer  were  white,  fringed  with  the  color  of  the  regimental  facings  and 
gold. 

"White  sashes,  we  may  remark,  had  previously  been  the  distin-. 
guishing  badges  both  of  the  English  Crusaders,  and  of  the  Cavaliers^ 
successively. 

One  regiment,  the  Lord  Admiral's  Maritime  Begiment,  had  at  the 
dose  of  the  17th  century  worn  yellow  coats,  lined  and  faced  with  red. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  became  of  this  corps,  which  appeared 
on  the  old  lists  next  to  the  Queens,  and  which  has  consequently  been 
often  confounded  with  the  present  8rd,  or  old  Bufffe,  the  latter,  how- 
ever, were  a  distinct  corps,  first  known  as  the  Holland  Regiment. 

Pacings  were  originally  the  warding  or  turning  back  of  the  neck 
*nd  cuffs  of  the  coat  or  jerkin,  which  was  generally  lined  with  a 
different  material.  When  ihey  were  first  used  as  distinguishing 
marks  of  different  corps  we  cannot  state.  We  have  ahready  shewn 
that  the  Guards  regiments  had  each  a  different  cdot  in  1688,  as  bad 
also  the  few  line  regiments  then  existing. 

The  Boyals  we  believe  wore  white  facings. 

The  Queen's,  sea-green,  the  color  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  thqr 
having  originally  been  raised  for  service  at  Tangiers,  whence  also 
their  regimental  badge  of  the  Paschd  Lamb. 

The  8rd,  or  Holland  Eegiment,  wore  buff  facings,  waistcoat  and 
breeches,  and  to  this  circumstance,  and  not  to  their  accoutrements 
having  been  made  of  buffalo  hide,  the  commonly  accepted  story, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  they  owe  their  name. 

The  5th  wore  green  when  first  raised,  as  at  present;  the  6th,  deep 
yellow,  which  was  changed  to  dark  blue  by  King  William  IV. 

The  10th  wore,  at  first,  blue  coats,  faced  with  red,  red  waistcoats, 
and  stockings.*  This  costume  was,  however,  soon  changed  to  the 
present  red,  with  yellow  facincs. 

Bed  and    blue,  the  Boyal    colors;    red  and   yellow,  a   relic 

of  the  Stuarts ;  and  red  and  green,  appear  to  have  been  always  the 

most  common  uniforms.    The  red  coat  and  green  facings  was  worn 

.  by  the  Invalids  until  1793,  when  the  facings  were  altered  to  blue. 

Possibly  the  dress  might  be  a  relic  of  the  Murrey  and  green  livery 

*  The  mUitia  appear  about  this  time  to  have  worn  bUu|  coata. 
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onoe  worn  by  the  Boyal  adherents,  and  still  used  by  the  sermnts 
of  the  younger  branches  of  the  Boyal  femUy. 

In  later  days,  as  the  number  of  Begiments  of  Infastry  was  in- 
creased, a  greater  variety  of  colors  were  adopted  for  the  facings,  the 
latter  being  confined  to  the  collars^  lapds,  and  oaffs,  and  the  coats 
lined  and  turned  back  in  most  cases  with  whUe. 

Tellow  facings  were  the  most  nnmeroos.  More  than  one-half  the 
r^ments  of  the  British  Army  have  worn  them  at  one  time  or  other ; 
thirty  oorps^  or  more  than  one-quarter  of  the  Line  regiments  now 
existing,  wear  them  still. 

Orange  was  woni^  we  believe^  by  one  Infantry  regiment  only,  the 
85th.  It  was  discontinued  in  1838,  having  given  rise,  it  was  said, 
to  some  dispky  of  feeling  in  Ireland. 

Bed  facings  were  adopted  by  the  83rd,  41st  Invalids^  53rd^  76th, 
and  Sussex  Militia. 

The  varieties  of  green  facings  were  very  numerous,  the  5th  at  one 
time  adopted  a  very  bright  green,  to  the  fading  of  the  sealed  pattern 
of  which,  they  owe  the  singular  color  now  worn,  we  are  informed. 

The  present  54th  wore  *'  popinjay'*  green,  whatever  color  that 
may  have  been. 

The  66th  (late  2nd  battalion  19th)  in  1758  adopted  light  goalinff 
green,  then  a  very  fashionable  color,  which  had  to  be  discontinued 
on  account  of  its  want  of  permanency. 

The  36th  and  89th  wore  grass  green,  and  the  69th,  Lincoln 
green,  as  at  present. 

French  or  Kentish  grey  was  worn,  we  believe,  by  one  line  regiment 
only,  the  70th,  formerly  the  2nd  batt.  31st,  a  circumstance  which, 
together  with  their  recruiting  much  at  Glasgow,  at  one  time  earned 
them  the  sobriquet  of  the  *'  Glasgow  Qreys,"  Light  grey  facings  are 
«till  worn  by  the  Kent  Militia  Infantry,  as  they  were  by  the  late  Kentish 
Begiments  of  Fencible  Light  Dragoons.  They  are  certainly  one  of 
the  prettiest  facings,  if  not  the  prettiest,  to  either  a  red  or  blue  coat. 

When  the  present  56th  were  raised,  in  1757,  by  General  Manners, 
a  kind  of  crimson,  or  perhaps  more  nearly  a  magenta  color,  was 
chosen  as  their  facing.  It  was  then  a  new  and  fashionable  color, 
known  as  Ponvpadovo'  red,  a  name  it  retained  we  believe  very 
lately  among  dyers.  This  was  found  not  suificientJy  permanent, 
and  for  a  year  or  two  pink  facings  were  worn.  General  Manners 
then  applied  for  the  Boyal  facings,  and  on  this  being  refused, 
selected  purple,  as  at  present  worn  by  the  regiment,  which  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  Boyal  blue. 

Sky-blue  was  a  very  common  facing  among  the  foreign  corps  at 
one  time  in  English  pay.  It  was  worn  by  De  Bolls',  Meurou's,  the 
Chasseurs  Britanniques,  and  many  other  corps.  We  are  not,  however, 
aware  that  it  was  worn  by  any  line  regiment  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  present  97th  Begiment  in  1824. 

Up  to  the  termination  of  the  first  American  war,  red  was  also  worn 
by  all  regiments  of  Cavalry,  except  the  Blues. 
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In  1688  the  troops  of  the  Life  Ooards  are  described  as  wearing 
red  coats,  lined  and  faced  with  white  and  ornamented  with  goldlaoe. 

The  different  regiments  of  Horse,  now  Dragoon  Guards,  wore  red, 
faced  with  the  same  colors  as  at  present,  save  in  the  case  of  the  2nd 
or  Bays,  whose  facings  were  at  one  time  changed  from  boff  to  bhud^, 
apparently  as  a  token  of  mourning  for  their  deceased  cdonel,  and 
the  8rd,  who  wore  originally  white  in  place  of  yellow. 

The  velv^  fadngs,  gold  embroidery  in  place  of  laee^  and  distb- 
gnishing  plumes  of  a  different  color  in  each  regiment,  are  all  of 
much  later  adoption  in  these  corps. 

Elliott^s  Light  Horse,  now  the  15th  Hussars,  when  first  raised, 
during  the  Seven  Years'  War,  were  dressed  in  red  coats,  lined  and 
turned  back  with  white ;  facings,  waistcoats,  and  breeches  green, 
laced  with  silver;  sQver-laced  hats,  and  long  boots. 

Tellow  and  green  were  the  most  common  facings  in  the  Oavalnr. 

In  1784,  several  Dragoon  regiments,  including  the  10th,  11th, 
and  12th,  were  made  Li^t,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  subject,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  render 
them  more  suitable  for  the  revenue  service,  in  which  they  were 
mostly  employed. 

Blue  was  adopted  for  the  Light  Cavab7  at  this  time,  possibly  as 
being  a  color  more  suited  for  this  work. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1793,  many  additional  Cavalry 
Begiments,  all  Light,  were  raised.  Of  these,  one— the  26th,  after- 
wards 23rd,  raised  by  General  Manners — ^wore  facings  the  color  of 
the  jacket,  as  is  now  the  custom  in  the  Hussars. 

Some  rc^ments  wore  light  grey  jackets,  which  were  directed 
by  an  order  of  1802  to  be  worn  by  all  Cavalry  Regiments  while 
serving  in  India.    This  order  continued  in  force  some  years* 

Hussars  were  first  formed  in  1794,  in  imitation  of  some  German 
Begiments,  and  in  a  few  years  became  the  most  fantastically 
equipped  regiments  in  Europe. 

The  10th,  the  Prince  of  WaW  Begiment,  wore  blue,  faced  vith 
scarlet  and  gold;  and  in  full  dress,  scarlet  pantaloons,  ydlov 
morocco  Turkish  boots,  with  red  heels,  &c.,  &c 

The  16th,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Begiment  were  somewhat 
similarly  equipped,  with  the  addition  of  a  light  scarlet  doth 
chako,  in  place  of  a  busby,  copied,  we  believe,  from  that  worn 
by  the  York  Hussars,  a  corps  of  foreigners  in  English  pay.  This 
chako,  a  very  tasteful  one,  and  the  scarlet  overalls  are  stUl  retained, 
the  latter  being  worn  by  officers  and  in  full-dress  only.  It  may 
here  be  remarked  that  the  Hussar  dress  in  the  Magyar  original  vas 
a  useful  one  enough,  since  complicated  and  rendered  useless  and 
cumbersome,  from  a  misconception  of  its  intended  use  by  ourselves. 

The  original  dress  was  a  cloth  cap  (now  surviving  in  the  cal- 
pack  or  "jelly  bag'*)  having  a  rim  of  fur  to.  protect  the  roost 
exposed  part  of  the  head,  and  a  close  fitting  jacket,  or  rather 
sleeved  waistcoat,  and  pantaloons  for  full  dress.    The  pelisae  or 
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dolman  was  to  be  worn,  if  required,  over  the  former  in  place  of  a 
<;loak,  while  the  undrees  trousers  were^  on  the  march  invariably 
drawH  over  the  pantaloons  (hence  their  name  overalls)  and  confined 
round  the  waist  by  the  sash  or  girdle.  Thus  with  a  light  curved 
sabre,  a  pair  of  pistols,  and  a  light  saddle,  the  Hussar  was  as 
completelv  and  lightly  equipped  as  it  were  possible  to  be.  But  the 
genius  of  niilitanr  tailoring  promptly  ana  effectually  changed  the 
whole.  The  busby  was  increased  in  size,  so  as  to  necessitate  an 
undress  cap  for  real  work.  The  dolman  hung  a  useless  ornament  (f) 
from  the  shoulder,  a  doak  being  added  to  supply  its  place,  while 
the  overalls,  and  goodness  knows  how  many  articles  besides,  were 
packed  away  in  the  valise.  Thus  carrying,  within  a  few  pounds,  as 
much  weight  as  the  heaviest  Cavalry  in  the  service,  the  Hussars 
continued  until  a  few  years  back.  To  return,  however,  to  our  Notes : 
The  varieties  of  Cavalry  costume  from  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war  until  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  were  endless.    In  one 

Eoint,  however,  they  appear  to  us  to  have  possessed  fifty  years 
ack  an  advantsge  over  those  worn  before  or  since,  t.6.  each  regi- 
ment  was  easily  distinguishable  frt)m  all  others.  Some  of  the  b^t 
and  most  practical  writ^B  on  Cavalry  agree  that  this  is  an  important 
point  in  a  mSlee,  and  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  it  in  some 
continental  armies.  The  subjoined  note  of  tne  Light  Dragoon 
uniforms  of  1815  will  show  this  to  have  been  effectually  provided 
for,  more  especially  as  the  jackets  were  breasted  as  well  as  faced 
with  the  color  of  the  fi^mental  facings.* 

Lancers  were  formed  after  the  batfle  of  Waterloo,  but  the  onlv 
alteration  in  the  dress  was  the  adoption  of  the  Lancer  cap,  which 
for  many  years  was  worn  of  absurd  height  and  weight. 

Cuirasses,  which  had  been  laid  aside  by  the  English  Cavalry  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  were  at  this  time  revived  in  the  House- 
hold Cavalry. 

A  few  other  costumes  worn  at  this  time  need  a  brief  notice.  The 
rifle-dress  was  first  worn  by  the  60th,  in  1794.  It  was  subse- 
quently adopted  by  the  present  Rifle  Brigade  and  nufnerous 
colonial  and  foreign  corps  then  in  our  pay.  The  Glengarv 
Light  Infantry,  a  corps  formed  for  service  in  Canada,  wore  a  dark 
ffrey  uniform,  similar  in  color  to  that  used  for  men's  great  coats, 
&ced  and  laced  with  black,  black  belts,  and  Glengarv  bonnets,  a 
very  serviceable  dress  for  the  climate  in  which  it  was  to  be  worn. 

The  Brunswick  Begiments,  though  thev  can  scarcely  be  counted 
as  English  corps,  yet  were  some  years  in  English  pay,  and  so  should 
not  be  omitted.  They  wore  black  uniforms^  mourning  for  their 
Duke,  who  had  fallen  at  Jena,  faced  with  Saxon  blue. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war,  two  small  corps  were  raised  in  the 
Ionian  Islands  and  Thessaly,  in  spite  of  great  opposition  from  the 
Turkish  Government.     These  corps,  in  which  many  who  afterwards 

*  The  umilarity  of  tjie  Engliih  tnd  French  Ca? airy  unifomu  howofer  give  p' 
to  oonitaot  miitaket.  C"n,n,n]o 
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became  noted  in  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  served,  were  dad 
in  Albanian  dress,  closely  resembling  that  now  adopted  for  the  West 
India  Begiments,  and  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  the  Zoaave 
dress. 

The  costume  of  some  other  branches  of  the  Army  also  requires  a 
few  words,* 

The  Boyal  Artillery  have,  we  believe^  always  worn  the  bine,  faced 
with  red ;  the  changes  in  their  costume,  and  they  have  been  many, 
have  been  confined  to  pattern,  and  the  details  of}lace  and  omameots. 

The  Boyal  Engineers,  when  first  established,  wore  scarlet,  faoed 
with  black  velvet  and  silver,  which  was,  however,  soon  succeeded  by 
the  present  garter-blue  and  gold. 

The  Boy^  Military  Artificer  Companies,  the  precursors  of  the 
present  companies  of  Boyal  Engineers,  had  various  uniforms  at  dif- 
ferent periods — red,  faced  with  yellow,  and  light  blue,  faced  with 
black  velvet,  (then  the  undress  Windsor  uniform)  being  the  most 
noticeablct 

When  the  uniforms  of  the  Commissariat,  and  other  Army  Depart- 
ments were  first  definitely  laid  down,  we  have  no  means  at  hand  to 
ascertain*  Medical  ofib^ers  appear  for  a  long  time  to  have  had  no 
uniform. 

We  have,  however,  nearly  forgotten  the  Highland  Begiments^ 
whose  garb,  if  not  at  present  precisely  that  of  "  Old  Gaul,"  is  too 
marked  a  peculiarity  of  our  Army  to  be  lightly  passed  over. 

The  origin  of  the  Highland  garb  we  must  leave  to  better  qualified 

*  7th  Hossart,  blue,  ivhite  and  gold, 

8th  Light  Dragoons,  blue,  red  and  gold. 

9th  Ditto,  blae,  deep  crimson  and  gold. 

10th  Hussars,  blue,  scarlet  and  gold. 

11th  Light  Dragoons,  blue,  deep  buff  and  gold. 

12th  Ditto,  blue,  yellow  aod  silver. 

13th  Ditto,  blue,  pale  buff  and  silver. 

14th  Ditto,  blue,  orange  and  gold. 

15th  Hussars,  blue,  scarlet  and  silver. 

16th  Light  Dragoons,  blue,  red  and  silver. 

17th  Ditto,  grey,  white  and  silver. 

18th  Hussars,  blue,  white  and  silver. 

19th  Light  Dragoons,  bine,  yellow  and  gold. 

20th  Ditto,  blue,  orange  and  silver 

2l8t  Ditto,  blue,  black  velvet  and  gold. 

22nd  Ditto,  blue,  white  and  gold. 

23rd  Ditto,  blue,  crimson  and  silver. 

24th  Ditto,  blue,  grey  and  gold. 

25th  Ditto,  blue,  light  grey  and  silver. 
See  Army  List,  1815. 

t  The  Militia  since  their  re-organization  in  1756,  have  worn  scailet  with  various 
facings  and  lace. 

There  certainly  is  a  considerable  difference  of  taste,  bordering  on  &e  absurd  in 
the  Volunteer  costumes  of  the  present  day,  this  however  was  fiur  exceeded  in  the 
corps  existing  during  the  French  war. 

As  an  example  of  extremes  in  this  case,  we  may  quote  the  Irish  Volunteers  of 
1782,  the  uniforms  of  which  are  detailed  in  a  small  work  we  picked  up  in  Dublin 
many  years  since.  Here  we  not  only  have  scarlet,  but  white,  buff,  yellow,  sky 
blue,  and  grass  green  ooaU,  faced  with  all  the  colors  of  the  r^bifw.  t 
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writers  than  onrseWes.  We  belieTe,  howeter^  that  Uke  whisky^ 
pipe  music,  and  sundry  other  things  which  are  the  subject  of  much 
enthusiasm  north  of  the  Tweed,  its  antiqaity  (the  kUt  excepted) 
does  not  much  exceed  a  couple  of  centuries.  In  fact  when  *'  Clan 
Alpine's  warriors  tme''  display^  themselyes  to  the  startled  Fit8«' 
James,  th<4r  costume,  we  opine,  must  here  been  nearly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Irish  contingent  at  Boulogne  a  few  years  before^ 
described  thus,  **  Item,  1,000  Irishmen  oU  naked  save  their  closely 
gathered  skirts." 

The  Highland  dress  first  appears  in  the  history  of  English  Army 
eostuoie  in  1739,  when  some  independent  companies  were  rais^ 
for  service  in  Scotland.  The  dress  of  these  companies  consisted  of 
jackets,  kilts  and  plaids  of  dark  Tartan,  whence  thdr  name  ''  The 
Blacks  watch  .^  When  the  regiment  was  regimented  subsequently  as 
the  43rd,  and  afterwards  as  the  42nd,  red  jackets  and  waistcoats, 
faced  with  buff,  were  substituted  for  those  of  Tartan.  The  regiment 
also  then  wore  the  Tartan  of  the  clan  to  which  their  colonel  for  the 
time  being  belonged.  As  some  difficulty,  however,  arose  on  a  Iiowland 
oflScer  being  appointed  colonel,  a  Tartan  was  invented  which  has 
been  worn  bj  the  regiment  ever  since,  and  which  is  known  as  the 
42nd  Tartan. 

The  dress,  closely  resembling  that  now  worn,  save  that  the  jacket 
was  open,  and  a  white  waistcoat  worn  beneath,  was  used  by  several 
regiments  in  the  old  American  war.  One  of  these,  the  Tlst  (ist 
batt.),  went  through  more  hard  service  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most, 
and  preserved  the  best  health  throughout.* 

The  76th,  Macdonald's  Highlanders  (disbanded  1784),  in  the 
same  war  performed  a  noticeable  feat.  The  Highland  dress  is  not 
the  best  adapted  for  equestrian  performances,  but  it  being  necessary 
to  throw  forward  a  small  body  of  troops,  left  no  alternative,  and 
sufficient  horses  having  been  procured,  two  companies  of  the  regiment 
were  mounted  and  sent  forward,  withapartyof  Tarleton's  Dragoons, 
they  arrived  at  their  reridezvous  safely,  having  kept  up  with  the 
cavalry  in  a  forced  march  of  sixty  miles. 

In  the  retreats  from  Holland  in  1794-5,  the  regiments  wearing 
Highland  clothing  appear  to  have  suffered  less  than  many  others. 

The  authorities,  however,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  appear 
to  have  conceived  a  different  idea,  and  consequently  the  Highland 
Begiments  proceeding  to  the  West  Indies  in  1795,  were  furnished 
with  white  trousers  and  broad-brimmed  felt  hats.  The  unpopularity 
of  this  innovation  may  be  imagined,  but,  nevertheless,  although  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  habit  of  givnig  overmuch  attention  to  sanitory 
measures,  the  Government  again,  on  the  troops  proceeding  to  Egypt, 
directed  the  Highland  dress  to  be  once  more  laid  aside ;  grey  cloth 
similar  to  that  used  for  great  coats,  was  supplied,  and  ordered  to  be 
made  up  into  trousers  by  the  regiments  themselves,  which,  as  "  gal- 

<^  lo  1781,  they  performed  a  march  of  2000  miles  at  the  rate  of  15  miles  per 
day,  halting  only  on  Sundays. 
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lowses/'  angliee  braces,  did  not  form  a  part  of  a  HigUaiidiBan's  kit» 
were  buttoned  round  the  waist,  over  the  jacket,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
armpits,  in  the  tastefnl  style  still  patronised  by  certain  charitable 
institutions  for  juvenile  clothing.  The  absurdity  of  the  measure 
appears,  however,  to  have  struck  the  ofiBcers  in  command,  and  by 
the  time  the  force  reached  Egypt  the  Highland  costume  had  been 
resumed« 

About  this  time  the  hideous  swallow-tailed  coatee  was  substituted 
for  the  jacket,  the  use  of  the  waistcoat  in  full  dress  discontinued, 
the  bonnet  increased  in  size,  and  the  white  splatter-dashes  first  worn. 
The  two  last  measures  have,  however,  in  hot  climates  proved  beneficial 
ID  a  way  their  designers  probably  never  thought  ofl 

Trews  were  not  recognised  as  part  of  HighUnd  clothing  until 
some  years  after.  They  were  in  their  originfu  shape,  ti'ousers  and 
hose  in  one,  fitting  close  to  the  leg,  and  ornamented  at  the  hip» 
and  ancles  with  fringe.  In  this  shape  they  were  worn  by  the  late 
Bothsay  and  Caithness*  Fencibles,  commanded  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.,  better  known  as  a  writer  on  Practical  Agriculture, 
and  what  would  now  be  termed  Social  Science.  This  corps  was 
reduced  in  18U2. 

(To  be  eoniinued.) 


A  VISIT  TO  CHAMOUNY. 

*'  Per  nives  sempitemas  Bupesque  tremendas.'' 

The  traveller  bound  for  continental  scenes  need  hardly  be  re- 
minded of  that  part  of  the  line  between  Charing-cross  and  Dover 
where  the  train  turns  off  to  Folkestone.  His  fellow  travellers  look 
out  on  the  broad  expanse  of  the  channel,  and  then  at  the  tassals  of 
the  window  blinds  as  they  dance  in  the  increasing  breeze,  and  dis* 
cuss  the  probabilities  of  a  cabin  or  rough  passage.  ''  Mussoo,^' 
who  is  doubtless  one  of  your  party — as  he  drags  out  from  under 
his  seat  a  marvellous  looking  box,  which  we  presume  contains  his 
limited  wardrobe— brightens  up  wonderfully  at  this  juncture,  for 
he  begins  even  at  this  distance  to  sniff  the  atmosphere  of  his  be- 
loved Paris,  with  its  chesnut-tree  avenues  and  its  glittering  caf^ 
On  one  of  those  broiling  summer  mornings  which  distinguished  last 
July,  I  found  myself  gliding  down  to  the  Boulogne  steamer  in  the 
manner  alluded  to.  And  now  I  suppose  I  must  say  a  word  or  two 
as  preface.  Every  account  of  a  tour  in  these  days,  when  every  one 
travels  and  Mont  Blanc  is  as  well  known  as  Primrose  hill,  requires 
an  apology.  To  a  certain  extent  it  must  be  a  chronicle  of  errors^ 
If  it  be  worth  anything,  it  is  as  a  transcript  of  real  feelings  and 

*  CaiihneM  wm  not  generally  considered  ptrt  of  the  Highlands.  A  GaeUe  ex- 
pression of  contempt  frequently  applied  to  this  region  by  the  hillmen  nay  be 
politeiy  rendered  as  **  the  land  of  small  clothes." 
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unborrowed  observations.  Bot  as  every  eye  sees  its  object  through 
a  separate  tnediam^  so  each  new  account  will  probably  differ  in 
many  respects  from  previous  and  received  details,  acooraing  to  the 
influence  of  circumstances.  A  bright  day  brings  out  beauty^  and  a 
cloudy  day  effaces  it,  as  a  sunny  mind  or  a  gloomy  one  gives  its 
own  hue  to  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  Bot  to 
resume.  The  passage  across  was  accomplished  with  the  usual 
accompaniments^  namely,  tedium  and  nausea,  and  that  ghastly  dal- 
liance with  the  great  stomach  pump  for  which  our  language  has  no 
adequate  name.  Unquestionably,  as  an  exhibition  of  vulgar  unsen- 
timental wretchedness,  nothing  that  we  know  of  at  all  approaches 
to  sea-sickness  for  its  accumulation  of  horrors!  However,  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  cannot  last  for  ever,  so  after  two  hours 
straining,  pitching,  and  rolling  against  a  head  wind,  we  landed  at 
Boulogne,  pushed  our  way  through  two  rows  of  little  red  trousered 
soldiers,  and  after  a  hasty  luncheon,  took  train  to  Paris,  flashing 
along  the  rails  of  one  of  the  most  uninteresting  lines  in  Europe, 
but  with  an  ease,  speed,  and  general  attention  to  comfort  that  we 
do  not  aspire  to  in  England.  Then  after  a  day's  ramble  through  the 
most  beautiful  city  in  the  world — during  which  we  actually  stumbled 
against  ''Mussoo^'  sipping  his  verre  cP absinthe  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  we  resigned  ourselves  one  stifling  evening  at  93  des.  to  a 
long  sit  of  fifteen  hours  in  the  night  express  to  Geveva.  Oh !  the 
horrors  of  that  sleepless  night !  with  the  intense  heat,  dust,  and  oil 
from  the  engine.  And  oh !  shall  we  ever  forget  another  "Mussoo" 
taking  his  supper  of  bread  and  onions  washed  down  with  copious 
draughts  of  something  that  looked  like  hair  oil  ?  No  wonder  in 
truth,  that  he  (and,  indeed,  '*  Mussoos'^  generally)  looked  so  bilious. 
On  we  sped,  rushing  and  tearing  along  through  the  dark  night, 
until  arriving  at  Macon,  we  heard  the  welcome  announcement  from 
the  guard  '^  vingt  minutes  d'arrdt.^'  Instantly  we  English  sprang 
from  our  carriage,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  buffet,  where  by  dint  of 
great  entreaty,  we  each  got  a  washing  basin  and  some  water,  a 
towel  and  piece  of  soap.  We  then  had  emphatically  *'  a  pood 
wash  \"  And  now,  while  on  this  head,  may  I  suggest  what  an  ines- 
timable comfort  it  would  be  if  washing  apparatus  was  ready  at  cer- 
tain stations  for  the  convenience  of  night  travellers;  at  say  a 
charge  of  half  a  franc  a  head  f  No  one  but  those  who  liave  ex])e- 
rienced  the  heat  and  dust  of  continental  travelling  can  understand 
what  1  mean,  but  I  am  certain  that  if  the  practice  were  adopted  it 
would  be  a  great  boon. 

The  next  stop  we  made  was  for  a  few  minutes  at  Culoz,  where 
we  devoured  quantities  of  apricots,  notwithstanding  we  knew  that 
cholera  was  raging  at  Ancona ;  and  from  here  to  Geneva  we  passed 
through  a  pretty  and  rather  romantic  line  of  country,  giving  us  a 
foreU»t6  of  what  was  to  follow.  From  Geneva  the  journey  to 
Ghamouny,  which  was  our  destination,  was  performed  in  a  diligence, 
a  huge,  ugly  looking  vehicle.    After  eight  hours  jolting,  accompa* 
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nied  bj  clouds  of  dost,  and  90^  of  Fahrenheit,  we  feand  oimeiTet 
entering  the  far-famed  valley  of  Chamounj,  under  shadow  of 
Mont  Blanc,  and  all  her  other  peaks  with  their  diadems  of  snow. 

And  now  being  safeijr  **  housed''  at  the  Hotel  Royal,  we  propose 
to  take  breath  after  our  long  journey  and  in  doing  so^  may  as  well 
give  yoQ  some  account  of  this  place  and  people.  A  contemporary 
has  said,  and  well  said,  that ''  The  name  of  (Jhamouny  has  a  funiliar 
sound  to  English  ears,  with  which  even  the  words  Llandudno  and 
Loch  Katrine  hardly  ring ;  but,  as  is  often  the  case,  our  very  inti- 
macy begets  inattention  to  excellence  that  is  so  universally  recog- 
nised.  The  expression  of  bore  that  is  prevalent  on  travellers'  faces, 
as  they  come  and  go  in  dusty  carriages  or  on  hard-mouthed  roulesy 
betrays  the  frequent  disappointment  of  those  who  pass  through  the 
celebrated  valley.  In  truth,  the  mistakes  of  sight-seeing  are  no* 
where  more  glaring  than  Ghamouny.  The  averai^e  two  days'  visit 
ingeniously  combines  every  contrivance  that  can  lessen  to  a  stranger's 
eye  the  characteristic  beauties  of  the  place.  The  irritating  sense  of 
being  involved  in  arrangements  contrived  for  the  extinguisiiment  of 
his  free  will  by  coachmen  and  hotel-keepers  oppresses  him.  Unless 
he  be  a  very  energetic  disposition,  a  traveller  who,  at  Geneva  or 
Martigny,  announces  his  intention  of  going  to  Ghamouny  becomes 
a  parcel.  His  well-being  is  anxiously  secured,  it  is  true,  but  for 
the  term  of  his  visit  to  the  classic  valley  even  his  admiration  is 
trammelled.  He  finds  raptures  expected  of  him  at  every  spot  where, 
a  hundred  ye^rs  ago,  raptures  were  still  possible.  While  the  beau- 
ties of  the  place  are  really  little  known,  the  sights  of  Ghamouny 
are,  we  confess,  old-fashioned.  We  do  not  address  oar  pleas  on 
behalf  of  the  footworn  Glaciers  des  Bois  and  des  Bossons  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Alpine  Club,  though  e?en  by  them  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  discovered  of  the  Mont  Blanc  district.  The  monotonous  spurs 
of  the  great  mountain  and  the  curve  of  its  summit  are  not  at  once 
attractive  to  eyes  that  look  for  the  ordinary  composition  of  a  land- 
•cape.  With  a  facility  that  is  hard  to  understand  in  our  present 
temper,  men  of  the  last  generation  who  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
descent  of  a  glacier  on  the  plain  were  Vi^eA  to  shed  tears.  At  the 
Montanvert  fainting  was  not  unknown.  Even  to  within  a  recent 
period,  the  strangers'  book  kept  at  the  little  inn  there  bears  witness 
to  ecstasies  that  occur  no  longer.  It  is  true  that  the  glaciers  of 
Ghamouny  are  rapidly  retreating,  that  the  difficulties  of  ascending 
Mont  Blanc  have  lessened  quit^  as  much  as  the  energy  to  meet 
them  has  increased  ;  but  we  predict  for  Ghamouny,  rightly  under- 
stood, a  brilliant  future.  Once  free  from  the  stupidities  of  its  pre- 
sent management,  we  anticipate  for  the  grand  stem  valley  more 
success  than  is  possible  for  Zermatt  in  the  impoverished  Yalais^  or 
than  is  likely  for  the  well-worked  tourist  haunts  in  Bern. 

'^  When  the  Mauvais  Pas  has  been  descended,  the  tourists  believe 
that  they  have  tasted  the  extreme  pleasure  of  Alpine  travelling,  and 
they  return  nei^t  day  to  Geneva  by  the  same  madnue  that  has 
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gripped  them  from  the  first  This  way  of  seeing  their  valley  does 
pot  profit  even  the  guides  of  Chamonny.  So  many  are  admitted 
into  their  fraternity  that  their  average  earnings  are  but  two  hnndred 
francs  a  year.  The  hotels  are  struggling  under  difficulties,  the 
visitors  are  bored.  But  a  better  and  less  arbitrary  life  is  possible 
if  travellers  choose  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  Ghamouuy  aright.  A 
daring  experiment  lias  been  tried  this  year.  Two  chalets  have  been 
built  where  furnished  apartments  may  be  had,  and  three  families 
have  been  resident  in  them  for  several  weeks.  A  well-known  painter 
of  n6v6  and  glacier  scenery  was  the  first  to  attempt  settled  residence 
at  Chamouny.  An  English  friend  of  his  ventured  to  bring  his 
carriage,  and  try  if,  by  good  temper,  he  could  persuade  the  mules 
and  cows  on  the  narrow  roads  to  yield  his  horses  passage.  By 
often  renewed  instances  he  persuaded  the  hotel  proprietors  to  allow 
their  butcher  to  sell  hira  meat.  Civilized  life  was  laborious,  yet, 
instead  of  becoming  tired  of  the  long  stern  valley,  its  grandeur  grew 
upon  him,  and  he  better  understood  the  feelings  that  moved  men 
lake  De  Saussure  and  Coleridge. 

''If  we  have  induced  any  reader  to  stay  some  days  longer  at 
Chamouny  than  he  had  intended,  we  think  he  will  not  regret  break- 
ing through  the  routine  of  Alpine  travel.  As  he  listens  to  the 
groups  onvthe  bridge  discussing  the  various  feats  of  members  of  the 
Alpine  club  and  others,  the  desire  to  emulate  them  may  grow  open 
him.  Nowhere  can  he  pass  more  glorious  cols,  or  make  freer  ven- 
ture of  life  and  limb,  if  such  be  his  taste,  than  among  the  recesses 
of  the  Mont  Blanc  range.  Laurels  not  yet  plucked  await  his  grasp. 
Even  though  the  Aiguille  Yerte  has  been  ascended,  and  the  Brenva 
glacier  passed  this  season,  the  Aiguille  du  Geant  rears  its  gloomy 
point  more  defyingly  than  did  the  Matterhom.  In  any  case,  we 
nope  that  the  charms  of  Chamouny  may  some  day  be  less  systems* 
tically  overlooked  than  they  have  of  late  been.  The  proprietors  of 
the  valley  must  sooner  or  later  be  convinced  that  it  is  against  their 
interest  to  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  strangers  who  claim 
their  right  to  enjoy  as  they  choose  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  accessible  Alpine  valleys.'^ 

The  village  of  Chamouny  is  situated  S,425  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  at  a  height  exactly  corresponding  with  Snowdbn  in  Wales, 
and  was  so  eorly  as  the  year  a.d.  1090,  the  seat  of  a  Benedictine 
monastery.  The  first  visit  recorded  of  the  Bishop  of  Geneva,  was 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  But  the  first  time  we  find  Cliainoonjr 
visited  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  Mont  Blanc,  and  taking 
scientific  observations,  was  in  1760;  by  the  celebrated  naturalist, 
Saussure. 

"  Mont  Blanc  is  the  monarch  of  mountains  : 
They  crowned  him  long  ago. 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds. 
With  a  diadem  of  snow.'* 
Now  a  great  deal  has  been  said,  and  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
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written^  about  moantain  climbing — ^its  dangers  and  ao  forth.  That 
there  are  dangers  we  do  not  deny^  bat  then  all  adventures^  indeed, 
many  of  oar  every -day  amnsemento,  are  attended  with  risks. 
Huntings  yachtings  shootings  and  even  cricket  have  their  dangers, 
and  yet,  because  an  acddent  occurs  in  the  hunting  field,  or  on  the 
moor,  there  is  no  reason  to  denounce  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  doubt,  Alpine  climbing  satisfies  a 
wholesome  appetite  for  adventure,  involving  risks,  and  carrying  the 
adventurer  for  once  in  his  life  out  of  the  monotony  of  everyday 
routine,  and  giving  him,  if  he  be  successful,  some  little  distinction 
among  his  fellow-men.  Mountain  excursions  are  divided  into  two 
classes — ordinary  and  extraordinary.  In  reference  to  the  latter, 
Mr.  Ball,  late  President  of  the  Alpine  Qub,  writes  in  his  admirable 
guide  to  the  "  Western  Alps." 

''To  guard  against  immediate  dangers,  the  guides  are  usually 
quite  worthy  of  reliance,  and  if  the  object  be  simply  to  reach  the 
summit,  and  come  down  again  without  bodily  hurt,  most  Engli!*h- 
men  of  active  habits,  who  agree  to  pay  the  proper  number  of  francs 
to  the  guides  and  innkeepers  of  Ghamouny,  may  count  on  achiev- 
ing their  object,  provided  the  weather  be  favourable,  or  they  have 
the  patience  to  wait  until  it  becomes  so.  But  men  who  desire  not 
only  to  accomplish  a  feat,  but  to  enjoy,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  an  expedition  which  brings  tliem  face  to  face  with  so  many 
phases  of  the  beautiful  and  sublime  in  nature,  must  recollect  that 
for  that  object  some  general  and  some  special  preparation  is 
necessary.  That  amount  of  trainitig  of  the  muscles,  which  will 
support  vdthout  undue  fatigue  almost  continued  exertion,  with  but 
short  intervals  of  rest,  and  little  or  no  sleep,  during  twenty-four 
hour^  or  more,  is  not  generally  attained  without  several  days  or 
weeks  of  previous  practice.  This  might  be  acquired  on  the  Scotch 
Moors  as  well  as  on  the  Alps,  but  it  is  only  here  that  a  man  can 
gain  that  familiarity  with  the  ice-world,  which  is  essential  to  the 
intelligent  enjoyment  of  its  wonders  and  its  beauties.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  some  persons  are  liable  to  suffer  severely  from 
the  combined  effects  of  rarefied  air  and  unusual  exertion  at  a  great 
height.  Apart  from  the  difference  of  constitution  in  individuals, 
which  can  be  ascertained  only  by  trial,  there  is  no  doubt  that  habit 
has  a  great  influence  in  making  men  insensible  to  this  distressing 
affection.  Those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  breathe  the 
air  at  heights  of  11,000,  or  12,000  feet  rarely,  if  ever,  feel  any  in- 
convenience when  they  mount  some  3,000  or  4,000  feet  above 
that  limit." 

The  writer  of  these  pages  cannot  boast  of  having  ascended  Mont 
Blanc,  nor  does  he  altogether  despair  of,  ere  long,  being  a  candidate 
for  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  Alps.  But  he  wishes  in  the  meantime 
to  inform  the  reader  that  nature  can  be  viewed  equally  well— in 
many  cases  better— at  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  as  from  the  sum- 
mits of  Monte  Rosa  or  the  Matterhorn.     For  this  purpose,  he 
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ascended  as  far  as  Pierre  l^EcheUe,  which  is  the  first  halt  on  Mont 
Blanc  It  is  an  excursion  of  about  five  hours'  wulk  from  Chamouny, 
and  seems  to  be  somewhat  overlooked  by  the  numerous  class  of 
travellers  who  freouent  this  beautifal  valley. 

The  view  from  this  point  is^  we  all  thought,  finer  than  that  of  the 
Mer  de  Olace  from  the  Montanvert.  So,  accordingly^  one  fine  muru« 
in^  after  having  swallowed  a  hasty  breakfast,  we  crossed  the  little 
bndge  which  spans  the  impetuous  river  Arve,  and  turning  sharp  to 
the  right,  skirted  the  hamlet  of  Pelerins,  once  famed  for  its  peculiar 
waterfall,  and  at  once  commenced  the  very  steep  ascent  through  a 
magnificent  pine  forest.  We  took  a  rather  venerable  looking  guide 
with  us,  although,  perhaps,  in  point  of  fact,  we  miffht  have  dispensed 
with  his  services.  The  intense  heat  now  subsided,  and  the  air  be- 
came damp  and  chilly.  Rolling  clouds  of  saturating  mist  swept 
past  us,  and  in  many  places  the  pathway  could  tcarcdy  be  distin- 
guished. The  last  view  of  the  green  valley  of  the  Prieur^,  with 
its  pleasant  pastures  and  thriving  homesteads,  its  well-to-do  villages, 
and  its  unbounded  mountain  ranges,  stretching  on  all  sides  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  rest,  suggested  to  my  mind  the  memorable  words — 
"  All  these  things  will  I  give  thee.'*  The  verdant  clothing  of  this 
valley  is  beautifully  contrasted  with  snow-capped  mountains,  silvered 
with  eternal  snow,  gloomy  forests  chiefly  composed  of  pine,  cottages 
and  hamlets  scattered  here  and  there,  brawling  torrents  issuing  from 
gbciers  of  a  dazzling  whiteness,  whence  rise  sea-green  pyramids  of 
ice,  which,  when  illumined,  either  by  the  sun  or  moon,  exhibit  a 
prospect  unique  and  wonderful.  After  pausing  awhile  to  look  on 
this  fair  prospect,  we  turned  our  backs  on  it,  and  stepped  at  once 
into  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow.  The  wind  whistled  down  upon 
us  across  the  glacier  des  Bossons  from  the  Aiguille  du  Midi.  On 
nearing  the  base  of  this  mountain,  the  way  became  rougher  and 
steeper — how  some  of  us  who  were  not  accustomed  to  mountaineer- 
ing floundered  and  stumbled  over  the  huge  stones  which  lay  in  our 
way  !  and  after  passing  beneath  overhanging  rocks  which  sometimes 
discharge  volleys  of  stones  across  the  track,  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion Pierre  a  1  Echelle,  so  called  from  this  being  the  place  where  a 
ladder  is  kept  for  ascending  Mont  Blanc.  We  reacned  this  place 
after  five  hours  rapid  walking  from  Chamouny,  not  in  the  least 
fatigued,  but  in  capital  condition  for  enjoying  the  scenery*  Having 
refreshed  ourselves  with  some  cold  veal,  cheese,  and  the  inevitable 
Swiss  beer,  which  tatter  must  be  made  from  turpentine,  we  at  once 
prepared  for  some  real  tough  work,  and  proceeded  down  to  the 
glacier  des  Bossons.  Our  guide  walked  on  in  advance,  cautiously 
feeling  his  way  with  his  alpenstock.  Above  us  rose  the  Aiguille  du 
Midi,  12,822  feet,  and  the  Mont  Blanc  du  Tacnl,  and  the  chalet  or 
but  on  the  Grand  Mulcts  seemed  close  at  hand.  The  place  where 
we  were  now  standing  was  about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea..    The  cold  was,  I  need  hardly  say,  intense.    Those  of  our 
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party  who  wore  moustaches  had  icicles  drooping  from  them,  like 
what  we  see  from  the  eave^  of  a  house  in  an  English  winter. 

On  reaching  so  far  we  wished  to  mount  the  Grand  Mulcts,  which 
is  about   10,013  feet,  but   one  of   our   party  giving  unmistakeable 
signs  of  fatigue,  and  having  only  one  guide,  we  gave  up  the  project. 
That  black  cluster  of  rocks  called  the  Grand  Mulcts  is  the  sleeping 
place  for  those  who  ascend  Mont  Blanc.     It  is  usual  to  start  from 
this  place  about  midnight,  and  so  reach  the  summit  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.     The  first  feeling  on  finding  oneself  at  so  high  an 
elevation,  and  among  the  solitudes  of  eternal  snow,  never  fails  to 
make  a  deep  and  abiding  impression.     It  is  so  completely  different 
to  what  we  have  been  accustomed.     In  such  a  position  one  can  in  a 
great  measure  admire  and  appreciate  the  labours  and  privations  of 
those  who  for  the  cause  of  science,  as  astronomy  and  terrestial  mag- 
netism, have  willingly  sacrificed  all  their  comforts,  and  in  some  cases 
even  life  itself.*     T?he  scenery  of  the  higher  Alps  has  been  often 
described,  or  rather  attempts  have  been  made  to  do  so,  but  ho«r 
difficult  is  it  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  any  adequate  idea 
of  such  a  scene  ?     And  so  it  is  with  the  brush  as  with  the  pen. 
How  far  short  of  the  glorious  reality  are  the  paintings  of  Alpine 
scenery  which  we  see  exhibited  every  year  by  the  Society  of  Water 
Colours  1     Beautiful,  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  they  convey  no  real 
idea  of  the  beauties  which  they  are  designed  to  show.     In  the 
present  instance  our  pen,  however,  cannot  help  recalling  the  roaring 
of  the  avalanches,  the  crashing  of  immense  blocks  of  green  ice  as 
they  bounded  down  the  yawning  crevasses,  and  the  sudden  and 
almost   blinding  snow-storms   as    they    rushed   down,   without  a 
moment^s  notice,  from  the  mountain's  side,   disclosing  gleams  of 
sunshine,  illumining  the  crown  of  the  great  monarch  himself.     Add 
to  this  the  excitement  which  all  travellers  feel  in  such  a  position, 
and  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  bracing  and  exhilarating  air  of 
the  snow-fields.    The  little  sense  of  that  fatigue  which  might  natu- 
rally be  expected  is  a  very  remarkable  thing.    The  animal  spirits 
also  are  so  high,  that  every  breath  you  draw  is  like  taking  a  gulp  of 
champagne.     How  beautiful  is  the  carpet  of  snow  on  which  you 
tread  1     Here  and  there  miniature  Alpine  flowers,  red  and  blue, 
peep  out  from  beneath  the  snow.     We  proceeded  some  way  across 
the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  and  soon  were  not  far  from  the  spot  whero 
in  1820,  Dr.  Hamel,  a'Bussian,  and  his  party,  were  cut  in  two  by 
an  avalanche,  and  three  guides  lost  their  lives.     The  remains  of 
these  unfortunate  persons  were  discovered  on  August  7, 1863,  about 
2£5  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  accident  occurred.     If  this  dis- 
tance is  correct,  the  average  rate  of  motion  of  this  glacier  may  be 
pronounced  equal  to  the  summer  rate  of  the  Mer  de  Glace  as  de- 
termined by  Professor  Tyndall,  namely  about   22   inches  a  day. 

*  The  King  of  Italy  hai  lately  conferred  the  Order  of  SS.  Maurice  and  huMm 
onMeun.  BaU,  Mathews,  andTackett,  in  consideration  of  their  adentific  and  geo- 
graphical investigations  in  the  Alps. 
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And  here  one  of  oar  party  met  with  rather  a  severe  aeoident.  We 
were  all  walking  cautiously  over  the  snow,  when  crash  went  in  one 
of  the  bridges^  and  down  into  an  apparently  fathomless  abyss  Mr. 
— -^  disappeared.  Our  first  exclamation  of  alarm  was  that  we  had 
come  unprovided  with  a  rope^  and  with  the  Matterhorn  catastrophe 
fresh  in  our  memories,  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  "  fix/'  Instantly  we 
were  all  suffering  from  that  unplesant  form  of  anatomical  derange- 
ment usually  known  as  ^^  having  one's  heart  in  one's  mouth/'  Our 
anxiety  was^  however,  of  short  duration,  for  our  friend  fell  but  a 
short  way,  and  quickly  clambering  up  again,  he  declared  he  had  had 
*'  quite  enough  of  it/'  so  he  at  once  retraced  his  steps  to  Pierre 
pointue,  leaving  us  to  continue  our  explorations.  We  walked  a 
considerable  way  up  the  glacier,  and  the  higher  we  ascended  the 
more  beautiful  did  it  appear.    Vast  chasms  of  blue  ice  and  crevasses, 

Eenetrating  far  under  the  glacier,  occasionally  impeded  our  progress^ 
at  we  in  due  course  effected  a  passage  across  with  only  one  mishap, 
and  it  was  very  nearly  proving  one  too  many. 

We  were  all  walking  up  a  slope,  when  our  guide  called  out — 
**  Arrdtez  messieurs,  il  faut  retourner/'  while  one  of  our  party  sang 
out  lustily, '^  Look  out  for  squalls."  At  that  moment  the  huge 
mass  on  which  we  stood,  was  gliding  slowly  but  surely  from  under 
Ds,  and  we  frantically  dug  our  trusty  alpenstocks  into  the  snow  to 
arrest  our  downward  flight.  We  all  looked  at  each  other,  but  said 
nothing.  We  then  shot  down  a  glissade  like  a  rocket,  cleared  one 
or  two  crevasses,  and  with  a  crash,  the  sound  of  which  I  shall  never 
forget,  alighted  finally  on  a  smooth  piece  of  ice  or  shelf  of  frozen 
snow,  the  impetus  at  which  we  were  going,  huddling  us  all  togetlier 
in  a  confused  mass.  On  disentangling  ourselves  from  one  another, 
during  which  process  one  of  our  company  inflicted  a  severe  blow 
with  the  iron  heel  of  his  boot  on  my  forehead,  we  presented  one  of 
the  most  ludicrous  spectacles.  One  thought  his  head  was  broken, 
another  thought  his  leg  fractured,  most  of  our  noses  had  their 
''claret  tapped."  But  happily  we  were  all  more  frightened  than 
hurt.  Had  we  gone  any  further,  and  overshot  the  mark,  we 
should  without  doubt  have  been  swept  into  a  crevasbe  some  hundred 
feet  deep. 

We  all  picked  ourselves  up  in  double  quick  time,  and  made  for 
terra  firma  on  the  other  side  of  the  glacier.  But  I  may  be  excused 
for  mentioning  how  in  these  few  seconds  of  time,  for  it  all  happened 
in  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  whole  paiiorama  of  one's  life  passed 
before  ns.  I  thought  of  how  the  melancholy  occurrence  would 
look  in  the  "  Times  i"  with,  in  all  probability,  another  instructive 
leader  on  the  foolhardiness  and  extreme  impropriety  of  mountain 
climbing  I  I  even  thought  if  my  acquaintance  would  be  at  all 
sorry  to  hear  of  my  untimely  end !  But  so  it  was,  and  it  served  to 
illustrate  the  truth  that  in  the  moment  of  extreme  danger,  the 
whole  events  of  a  life  (especially  early  life)  are  crowded  into  a  brief 
space. 
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Nothing  €oukl  exeeed  the  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  of  our 
guide,  and  for  his  credit's  sake,  it  is  due  that  I  should  mention 
that  this  contreUmpi  would  not  have  happened,  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  have  hb  own  way.  He  repeatedly  urged  our  not 
ascending  the  glacier  too  far,  for  we  had  not  come  provided  with 
the  usual  precautkin,  such  as  a  rope.  Uowevn,  as  all  is  well  that 
ends  well,  we  will  say  nothing  more  abotft  it,  except  to  nrft  thai 
accidents  seldom  occur  if  the  guide  has  his  own  way.  Of  oovrse, 
to  some  travell^s  with  any  spirit  of  enterprise,  it  is  a  very  tiresocae 
thing  to  be  in  charge,  as  it  were,  of  a  guide  whose  great  object  is 
to  get  the  day's  work  over  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible. 
Nothing  is  more  annoying  than  to  be  hurried  over  a  thing*  still  I 
must  repeat  that  Alpine  ascents  require  a  cool  head  and  great 
experience-* qualities  not  learned  in  a  day.  On  reaching  the  other 
siae,  we  bivouacked  under  a  large  rock  which  we  had  seen  in  the 
distance.  Refreshing,  indeed,  were  our  libations  of  sherry  and 
water  after  so  much  toiling  over  rough  ground.  The  view  looking 
up  from  this  point  towards  the  Dome  dn  OoAte  (13,204  feet)  was 
wonderfully  fine.  The  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  (15,784  feet)  was 
beginning  to  assume  a  rosy  tint.  T!he  sun  had  begun  to  set,  and 
the  new  moon,  only  two  days  old,  was  becoming  visible.  The 
brilliancy  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow,  caused  those  who  had  come  unprovided  with  gi^n  veils,  to 
suffer  greatly  from  the  combined  effects  of  glare  and  heat.  The 
sensation  is  as  if  the  eyeballs  were  going  to  burst,  and  is  most 
distressing  as  long  as  it  lasts.  The  setting  sun  warned  us  to 
be  preparing  for  return  homewards,  and  so  off  we  all  set  headed 
by  our  guide,  amd  finally  leaving  the  snow,  penetrated  into  the  pine 
forest  which  skirts  the  glacier's  side.  But  before  doing  so,  we 
turned  to  take  a  parting  view  of  Mont  Blanc.  It  was  a  very  beau* 
tiful  sight,  the  colouring  becoming  more  exquisite  and  delicate  every 
moment.  Of  all  idolatries,  the  worship  of  the  sun  is  the  most 
beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  natural ;  it  seems  impossible  that  an 
untaught  mind  should  behold  the  splendours  and  feel  the  warmth 
of  this  glorious  orb,  and  feel  the  chill  and  darkness  that  succeed  to 
its  du»appearance,  without  believing  it  to  be  a  god.  After  a  very 
long  walk  along  the  road  that  leads  to  Chamonny,  we  reached  that 
place  in  time  for  the  8  o'clock  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Royal. 

Before  concluding  this  little  sketch,  a  few  words  in  regard  to 
making  Chamouny  one's  head -quarters,  may  not  be  altogether  amiss. 
1  should  say  that  it  was  the  best  place  possible  for  sucJi  a  purpose. 
There  are  endless  magnificent  excursions.  For  instance,  what  can 
exceed  the*  Jardin?  Some  persons,  I  know,  associate  with 
Chamouny  too  much  of  the  civilized  element  of  a  grand  hotel,  with 
its  crowds  of  waiters  and  fine  company,  crinoline  and  kid  giovos^ 
The  fashionable  compatiy,  those  I  mean  who  never  venture  fer  from 
their  hotel,  but  content  themselves  wilh  little  feeble- walks  about  the 
village,  generally  dine  at  five  p.m.     But  the  eight^.m.  dinner  » 
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especially  nerved  up  for  the  accommodation  of  '' Messieurs  les 
Vojagearsl"  At  that  hour  "dressing  for  dinner^  is  of  coarse 
never  dreamt  of^  and  the  more  travelled-stained  is  your  coat  and 
the  oiore  mnddy  are  your  boots,  the  more  admiration  are  you  likely 
to  excite  in  the  eyes  of  your  company.  Last  summer  I  chanced  to 
meet  a  gentleman  tripping  lightly  over  the  glacier  of  Bosenlaui, 
with  lavender-coloured  kid  gloves  on !  Tliere  are  two  classes  of 
tourists  who  visit  Switzerland^  those  who  come  to  enjoy  the  scenery 
thcmyoghly,  and  those  who  feel  themselves  obliged  to  follow  a  pre- 
vailing fashion.  To  the  one  the  enervating  luxury  of  Vevay,  for 
instance,  with  its  gilded  coffee-rooms,  and  troops  of  listless  chattering 
English  people,  is  of  course  everything ;  to  the  other,  it  is  simply 
inioleraUe.  And  while  on  this  subject,  may  I  be  excused  for 
making  a  little  digression,  and  giving  an  extract,  referring  to  this 
very  point,  from  a  most  interesting  book  on  Switzerland,  which 
made  its  appearance  last  autumn,  a  volume  that  cannot  fail  to  boih 
please  and  instruct  ?* 

"  But  of  all  retrospects — now  that  I  am  ia  my  own  study,  with 
my  papers  about  me  within,  and  my  work  to  do  without — nothing 
touches  me  with  so  deep  a  feeling  of  compassion  as  the  case  of  per- 
maaent  residents  abroad.  I  dou^t  mean  tlie  invalids,  whose  search 
for  health  occupies  and  interests  them,  but  the  lis^tless,  chattering 
people  who  live  at  hotels  and  have  nothing  to  do.  There  is  some- 
thing more  than  dreary,  something  appalling,  in  their  state.  They 
are  the  centre  of  no  family,  no  village,  no  circle,  no  set  even  of 
tradesmen -—nothing  abides  with  them.  They  move  from  inn  to  inn, 
with  less  hold  on  the  human  race  than  the  post-boys  who  help  to 
drive  them.  Even  the  very  courier,  who  seems  as  detached  a  dot  of 
humanity  as  any  man,  is  earning  his  bread  by  flitting  from  place  to 
place,  and  wearing  out  the  signs  of  his  distinctive  nationality ;  but 
he  has  probably  a  wife  somewhere,  and  children  to  send  him  letters 
in  large  printed  characters,  with  their  love  and  a  kiss.  Your  wan- 
dering inn-hunter,  however,  is  earning  nothing,  loving  nothing. 
In  most  ca^es  he  is  pleasing,  voluble  and  heartless.  He 
makes  the  acquaintance  of  everybody,  talks  about  everything 
and  will  be  found  some  day  sick  and  frightened  by  the  waiter,  and 
die  alone  in  a  crowded  hotel,  to  the  disgust  of  the  landlord,  who 
will  smuggle  out  his  corpse  by  night,  and  take  care  that  all  the 
household  look  as  if  nothing  were  the  matter.'' 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  thing  itself,  drawn  with  all  the  fidelity  of 
a  photograph,  fiut  to  resume.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  in  a 
short  time  a  better  inn  may  be  built  on  the  Montanvert,  overlooking 
the  Mer  de  Olace,  as  it  is  on  the  way  to  so  many  beautiful  excursions. 
Here  travellers  might  put  up  instead  of  at  Chamouny,  coming  down 
occasionally  to  the  latter  place  for  their  letters  and  such  like.  The 
glaciers  of  Argentiere  and  de  la  Tour  are  worthy  of  further  investi^ 

*  "  The  Regular  Swiss  Round,"  in  Three  Trips.  By  the  Re?.  Harry  Jones,  M.A. 
Alexander  Strahan,  publisher,  148,  Strand,  London.  /^^^^T^ 
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gatioD,  and  the  Aiguille  da  G^aut^  as  I  previously  quoted,  ''rears its 
gloomy  point  more  defyingly  than  did  the  Matterhorn/'  The  passes 
of  theT^te  Noire  and  the  Col  de  Balme  afford  an  endless  feast  for 
the  artist.  And  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Glacier  Theory, 
will  remember  that  he  here  stands  on  classic  ground,  as  the  spot 
where  Mr*  Forbes  and  Mr.  Tyndall  have  carri^  on  their  investiga- 
tions during  the  last  quarler  of  a  century.  And  now  I  must  draw 
this  paper  to  a  close. 

It  is  in  truth  difficult  to  come  up  to  the  requirements  expressed 
in  the  saying — **  Dans  I'art  d'int^resser  consiste  Tart  i'6cTm,"  or 
as  Horace  has  better  defined  the  true  test  of  an  author  as  one  who 
"  miscuit  utile  dulcL*'  No  one  can  be  more  sensible  of  the  defects 
of  this  sketch  than  I  am  myself.  The  only  plea  for  voluntarily 
rushing  into  print  in  regard  to  this  welUworn  subject  is  truth,  for  I 
have  noted  down  nothing  but  what  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  though 
many  may  say  that  I  have  seen  sunbeams  where  others  saw 
shadows. 

If  I  have,  therefore,  afforded  a  few  minutes'  pleasure  to  anyone 
by  reminding  them  perchance  of  what  they  themselves  have  seen,  or 
shall  induce  any  to  seek  health  and  relaxatiou  among  the  nK)st  ac- 
cessible, and  at  the  same  time  most  magnificent  scenery  in  Europe, 
T  shall  feel  that  the  trouble  of  transcribing  these  pages  from  my 
journal  has  not  altogether  been  in  vain.  Jailks  W.  B&tans. 


POBEIGN  SUMMAEY. 

Paris,  23  March. 

As  regards  political  events  the  last  month  has  been  the  most 
barren  that  could  be  imagined ;  there  has  been  absolutely  nothing 
stirring  of  any  importance,  unless  it  be  the  Conferences  on  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  respecting  which  nobody  cares  the  least  to 
know  anything.  There  is  plenty  of  social  gossip.  Anecdotes  of 
the  private  doings  of  public  men,  scandalous  transactions  on  the 
Bourse,  the  latest  song  of  Theresa,  the  extent  to  which  the  Duke 
de  Mouchy  mortgaged  his  estate  to  pay  the  .£70,000  worth  of 
diamonds  he  presented  to  hia  bride  the  Princess  Anna  Murat ;  all 
these  and  many  more  matters  of  a  similar  kind  occupy  public 
attention  infinitely  more  than  such  dull  questions  as  are  discussed 
in  the  Legislature.  The  discussion  on  the  Address  has  been  more 
dull  than  usual  this  session,  and  has  only  just  now  ended,  a  waste 
of  time  which  would  seem  scandalous  to  English  Members  of  Par- 
liament, who  settle  that  portion  of  the  business  of  the  Session  in 
fewer  hours  than  the  French  have  taken  days.  I  doubt  if  any- 
thing more  dreary  could  be  well  imagined  than  the  speeches  that 
are  delivered  on  these  occasions,  if  they  can  be  justly  called 
speeches  which  are  interrupted  every  few  minutes  by  some  one  or 
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other  of  the  deputies^  either  for  the  purpose  of  deny  log,  affirming, 
or  asking  for  information.  The  most  interesting  subject  referred 
to  in  the  Emperor's  speech  was  not  that  respecting  which  most 
was  said  in  the  Legislature,  and  yet  that  is  the  topic  which  is  up- 
permost in  most  men's  minds  ;  I  allude  to  Mexico.  Eemembering 
the  trouble  in  which  this  intervention  has  involved  him,  it  will  be 
long  before  the  Emperor  places  himself  again  in  a  similar  position. 
The  United  States  Government,  while  professing  to  be  content 
with  his  assurance  that  the  French  troops  will  be  withdrawn  as 
speedily  as  an  arrangement  can  be  effected  with  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian seems  to  have  the  recollection  of  the  French  occupation  of 
BoDie  before  their  eyes,  and  act  accordingly  ;  one  day  holding  out 
no  hope  whatever  that  it  will  assist  Juarez,  and  the  next  appoint- 
ing an  agent  to  a  Republic  which  does  not  exist,  or  giving  audience 
to  an  envoy  from  the  same  imaginary  State.  Considering  how 
great  reason  the  Emperor  has  for  putting  an  end  to  these  annoy- 
ances, in  which  the  dignity  of  France  is  always  endangered,  it 
seems  inexplicable  that  he  does  not  do  so :  there  will  be  just  the 
same  risk  from  the  final  effort  of  the  so-called  Republican  troops  if 
the  French  troops  are  withdrawn  a  year  hence,  as  there  would  be 
if  they  were  withdrawn  now. 

Algeria  is  still  a  source  of  more  trouble  and  expense  than 
it  is  ever  likely  to  be  worth.  The  diverse  opinions  relative  to  the 
way  in  which  it  ought  to  be  governed  will  never  be  reconciled.  A 
military  government  would  keep  up  the  antagonism  between  the 
Arabs  and  Frenchmen,  a  civil  form  of  government  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  by  the  natives  only  so  far  as  suited  their  interests.  If, 
as  is  said,  it  is  valuable  to  France  as  a  school  for  her'  soldiers,  that 
implies  that  the  wars  between  the  latter  and  the  native  tribes  are 
to  be  continued,  for  otherwise  they  might  get  as  good  schooling 
near  home,  and  at  much  less  expense.  The  idea  of  the  Emperor 
was  that  a  profitable  trade  might  be  got  up  between  France  and 
Algeria,  and  with  the  keen  eye  he  has  for  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce it  is  very  probable  that  he  would  have  devised  a  scheme 
which  would  have  been  equally  advantageous  to  both  countries  if 
he  had  been  dealing  with  a  colony  containing  a  large  number  of 
Frenchmen,  but  not  with  such  more  than  half-savage  Arabs,  who, 
if  the  French  colonists  tell  the  truth,  cannot  be  trusted.  In  the 
debate  on  the  colony  in  the  French  Legislature  it  was  stated  that 
a  French  merchant  or  manufacturer,  I  forget  which  at  this  moment, 
advanced  to  some  of  the  members  of  a  tribe  sums  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  J68,000,  and  had  never  received  the  raw  material 
ho  had  bargained  for,  nor  could  he  get  back  a  farthing  bf  his 
money.  Of  course  the  debtors  must  be  intensely  amused  at  the 
idea  of  being  made  to  refund  by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  law 
court,  seeing  that  they  have  only  to  go  a  little  way  into  the  desert 
to  be  beyond  reach.  To  get  at  offenders  of  this  class  the  only 
way  would  be  to  make  the  tribe  responsible,  and  send  a^bodv  pf 
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Boldieis  to  enact  the  part  of  sberifTB  officers  and  seisse  as  niiich  pro- 
perty as  would  satisfy  the  claim,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 
such  a  proceeding  would  be  effected  the  natives  would  be  certain  to 
suffer  injustice,  and  bloodshed  would  in  all  probabiliiy  be  the  re- 
sult. There  appears  to  be  only  one  way  of  governing  them  likely 
to  be  effectual,  and  that  is  by  a  complete  system  of  irrigation  which 
would  induce  them  to  give  up  their  nomadic  habits^  and  courts  for 
the  settlement  of  disputes  between  Frenchmen  and  natives,  pre- 
sided over  by  French  officials  who  would  decide  according  to  equiiy, 
and  with  a  military  force  at  their  command  to  enforce  their  decisions. 
The  government  of  the  tribe  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  sheikhs, 
who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  payment  of  all  debts  and 
liabilities  contracted  with  Frenchmen  by  individual  Arabs. 

I  have  seen  in  some  of  the  English  papers  that  the  opposition 
to  the  Government  is  increasing.  The  statements  made  on  this 
subject,  though  they  contain  nothing  of  importance,  lead  to  the 
inference  that  people  are  getting  tired  of  the  Imperial  rule.  Such 
an  inference,  however,  would  be  altogether  erroneous,  there  is  no 
such  feeling  prevalent,  and  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  man  in 
France  who  supposes  any  other  (Government  possible,  and  very 
few  indeed  who  desire  it.  Such  opposition  as  is  oojasionally 
offered  to  the  return  of  the  Government  candidates  at  elections,  is 
not  the  slightest  proof  to  the  contrary ;  there  is  a  fund  of  opposi- 
tion in  every  man,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  candidate  has  the 
support  of  the  authorities  is  quite  sufficient  in  the  case  of 
districts  where  the  town  population  is  largely  in  the  majority  to 
swell  the  votes  for  the  other  candidate,  especially  when,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  he  is  a  man  of  reputation.  Where  the  electors 
are  almost  entirely  composed  of  villagers,  or  inhabitants  of  small 
towns,  the  Government  really  has  power  in  influencing  the  return 
of  a  particular  man.  The  Prefet,  of  course,  can  influence  those 
connected  with  him,  either  officially  or  by  friendship,  and  personal 
acquaintance,  and  these  again  influence  their  friends,  so  that 
unless  the  opposing  candidate  happens  to  be  a  man  who  employs 
a  great  number  of  workmen  his  chances  of  election  are  very 
small,  and  certainly  none  the  greater  by  reason  of  the  votes  being 
taken  by  ballot,  there  being  nothing  whatever  in  the  secret  voting 
to  induce  electors  to  vote  in  favour  of  or  against  the  Government 
candidate,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  make  no  pretence  of  con- 
cealing that  they  have  voted  for  him ;  but  when  the  candidate  is 
their  master,  or  a  friend  of  their  master's,  on  behalf  of  whom  he 
has  used  his  influence,  it  gives  them  the  shelter  they  require  for 
voting  according  to  their  conscience,  so  that  in  point  of  fact  it  is 
the  Government,  and  not  the  employers  who  benefit  by  the 
system  of  voting  by  ballot.  As  to  the  inferences  based  on  the 
telegrams,  and  the  occurrences  described  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Imperial  visit  to  the  Odeon  Theatre,  which  are  so  highly  coloured, 
that  if  not  absolute  inventions,  they  approach  very  closely  to  il, 
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thej  are  deserving  of  no  attention  whaterer.  The  applause  which 
ensued  on  the  allusion  to  the  English,  is  simply  an  expression  of 
the  general  feeling  respecting  us  at  the  present  time.  The 
students,  and  every  man  nearly  who  is  able  to  read,  pride  them- 
selves on  knowing  more  about  foreigners  than  their  feithers  did, 
and  consider,  and  rightly  consider  it  a  proof  of  greater  enlighten- 
ment to  be  without  prejudice  against  them.  Betides  this,  there 
is  always  an  Anglo-mania  or  the  reverse,  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment Englishmen  are  at  a  premium ;  their  mode  of  dressing,  their 
equanimity  under  all  circumstances,  have  been  copied  so  loug  by 
the  higher  classes,  that  the  middle  classes  are  now  influenced  by 
them,  and  instead  of  Frenchmen  of  that  class  being  the  bowing 
and  gesture^making  individuals  they  used  to  be,  they  cultivate  the 
appearance  of  indifference  common  among  us,  and  even  push  it  to 
a  degree  beyond  very  frequently.  As  regards  the  particular 
occasion  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  audience  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  students ;  an  excitable  class  everywhere  when  they 
are  assembled  in  a  body,  and  more,  perhaps,  in  Paris  than  else- 
where. These  can  never  remain  quiet  anywhere,  and  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg,  which 
they  respect  for  other  reasons  I  am  afraid  than  on  account  of 
their  quietude  for  their  studious  reflections,  gave  them  a  topic  of 
which  they  availed  themselves  occasionally.  Once  indeed  there 
was  a  threatened  outburst,  but  this  was  when  there  was  a  call  for 
a  certain  Lambert,  which  revived  the  recollection  of  the  popular 
Lambert,  and  gave  rise  to  a  few  exclamations  of  the  one  Lambert. 

The  troops  are  expected  from  Eome  about  the  middle  of  April, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  may  be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  the 
Papal  Army.  Contrary  to  what  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  case, 
the  people  of  that  city  have  no  inclination  to  rejoice  on  account  of 
the  termination  of  the  occupation.  They  have  lived  on  good  tenns 
with  the  soldiers,  quarrels  between  them  and  civilians  having  been 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  not  more  frequently  than  among  them- 
selves. By  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  moreover,  they  lose 
customers  which  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  the  aggre- 
gate every  year,  which  will  be  made  up  in  no  other  way. 

A  papal  journal  announces  that  the  application  for  admission  to 
the  Pope's  army  are  pouring  in  to  an  overwhelming  extent ;  from 
Belgium  especially,  so  that  volunteers  from  that  country  have  been 
requested  to  moderate  their  zeaL  Neither  will  officers  be  want- 
ing to  command  them,  either  of  their  own  countrymen  or  French- 
men, more  than  1,000  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
having  volunteered  in  France  alone.  What  I  have  all  along 
stated  with  respect  to  the  indifference  of  the  people  of  Bome  to 
the  scheme  of  joining  it  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  is  now  con- 
firmed by  the  admissions  of  those  who  have  hitherto  maintained 
that  this  desire  was  so  powerful  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  troops  would  be  followed  by  an  immediate  overthrow  of 
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the  Papal  Government.  They  now  say  that  the  Liberals  have 
decided  on  leaving  matters  to  time;  a  wise  resolution  most 
assuredly,  for  they  would  gain  nothing  whatever  by  the  change 
except  an  increase  in  the  number  of  competitors  for  every  petty 
appointment  in  the  pubH6  service  and  additional  taxation,  from 
which  the  lower  classes  are  now  almost  entirely  free,  and  compul- 
sory military  service,  the  very  idea  of  which  they  utterly  abhor. 

Italy  remains  in  the  same  tmsettled  condition,  and  if  it  does 
not  go  backward,  it  certainly  has  not  made  any  advance  of  late. 
There  are  the  same  disputes  among  public  men,  the  same  desire 
of  those  who  hold  office  to  keep  it,  and  of  those  who  have  it  not 
to  get  it.  This  it  is  which  prevents  either  party  in  the  Chamber 
from  getting  a  good  majority,  which  would  enable  it  to  carry  mea- 
sures which  would  not  at  first  be  popular,  but  which  will  have  to 
be  adopted  ultimately  if  the  country  is  to  be  saved  from  utter 
bankruptcy.  This  craving  for  place  under  Government  is  the 
besetting  evil  of  most  continental  countries.  Every  department 
of  the  Italian  Gbvemment  is  over-manned,  and  every  change  of 
Government  increases  the  evil  by  bringing  in  an  addition  of  ser- 
vants. Admitting  that  this  evil  cannot  be  remedied,  it  would  be 
better  for  the  finances  of  the  country  to  follow  the  example  of 
America,  and  make  a  clean  sweep  altogether ;  the  work  might  not 
be  done  quite  so  efficiently  at  first,  but  use  would  remedy  that, 
and  at  any  rate  only  one  set  of  officials  would  have  to  be  paid. 
There  seemed  a  prospect  not  long  ago  that  the  army  would  be 
reduced  so  much  as  to  reduce  the  expenditure  considerably,  but  no 
sooner  does  it  become  probable  to  their  heated  imagination  that  a 
war  between  Austria  and  Prussia  is  imminent,  than  we  find  one 
of  the  most  respectable  and  influential  members  of  the  Legislative 
opposing  the  reduction.  There  is  scarcely  anything  more  difficult 
of  comprehension  than  this  absurd  greed  for  an  extension  of  terri- 
tory on  the  part  of  the  Italians.  They  do  not  want  Venice  for 
the  purpose  of  releasing  the  inhabitants  from  Austrian  domination. 
Those  who  know  Italians  know  perfectly  well  that  Tuscans  have 
not  so  much  love  for  Neapolitans,  nor  the  latter  for  Piedmontese, 
that  they  have  a  superabundance  of  that  commodity  to  spare  for 
Venetians ;  and  though  the  people  of  Venice  would  like  well 
enough  to  get  rid  of  the  Austrian  domination,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  a  change,  the  acquisition  by  Italy  would  cost  more 
than  the  territory  would  be  worth  to  them  in  any  number  of 
years. 

The  most  creditable  thing  that  the  Italians  have  done  is  the 
attempt  to  relieve  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  by  a 
national  subscription.  Prince  Humbert  headed  the  list  with  a 
subscription  of  d64,000,  and  the  total  amount  already  subscribed 
is  a  goodly  sum  if  it  were  intended  for  the  construction  of 
Government  offices,  or  some  definite  object  of  that  kind,  but  as 
regards  the  object  proposed,  it  is  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  More- 
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oyer,  between  the  subscription  and  its  actual  payment  there  is  a 
wide  golf,  and  we  are  not  told  that  the  amounts  have  been  paid 
into  the  Treasury. 

The  dispute  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  though  little  likely  to 
lead  to  a  war,  may,  notwithstanding,  have  bad  results  at  some  luture 
time.  The  rumours  that  are  current  of  the  immineoce  of  a  war 
at  the  present  moment  are  frequently  put  in  circulation  for  stock 
jobbing  purposes,  nerertheless  there  is  always  the  danger  of  drift- 
ing into  a  war  when  neither  Power  will  give  way,  and  each 
continues  to  prepare  for  an  eventuality  which  neither  imagined 
possible  at  the  outset  of  their  disagreement.  This  question  of 
the  Duchies  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  solution ;  everything  connected 
with  it  seems  at  a  dead  lock.  Prussia  has  avowed  her  de- 
termination to  annex  them,  and  Austria  is  quite  as  determined 
to  preserve  her  hold  on  Holstein ;  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
are  wholly  disregarded,  and  the  chances  of  the  Duke  of  Augusten- 
burg  obtaining  the  sovereignty,  once  so  fair,  are  now  altogether 
extinguished,  and  his  name  is  not  even  mentioned  by  either  party. 
So  far  as  mere  justice  is  concerned,  if  it  were  only  a  question  be- 
tween individuals  there  would  be  few  who  would  not  rejoice  at 
seeing  this  residt  of  the  perpetration  of  an  act  of  great  injustice 
on  a  weak  and  almost  helpless  opponent,  but,  unfortunately, 
those  who  cause  so  much  suffering  and  misery  are  those  who  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  their  conduct.  The  other  States  of  (Germany 
are  as  anxious  that  Austria  and  Prussia  should  not  go  to  war  as 
they  are  themselves,  but  what  sort  of  an  arrangement  they  can 
come  to  nobody  appears  to  be  able  to  point  out. 

There  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  greater  danger  of  the  two 
powers  drifting  into  a  war  that  neither  believes  the  other  in  ear- 
nest in  its  preparations  for  that  last  resort  for  the  settlement  of 
their  disputes,  if  that  could  be  called  a  settlement  which  would 
settle  nothing  but  the  necessity  for  an  agreement  of  some  kind, 
which  might  as  well  be  arranged  without  a  war  as  after  it.  In 
this  crisis  of  affairs  people  are  again  talking  of  a  reference  of  the 
whole  question  to  France,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  either 
will  accept  the  suggestion  if  any  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty  can 
be  discovered. 

Both  powers  have  given  amusing  evidence  of  their  desire  to 
conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  by  the  presen- 
tation of  orders  to  his  son,  Austria  having  offered  for  his  accept- 
tance  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown,  and  Prussia  that  of  the 
Black  Eagle.  It  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  if  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Conferences  on  the  Danubian  Principalities  the  proposal 
for  a  Congress  were  to  be  revived,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  all 
European  difficulties. 

The  facility  with  which  governments  enter  into  disputes,  without 
seeing,  or  else  not  caring  for  the  consequences,  is  strikingly  exem- 
plified in  the  case  of  Spain  and  the  South  American  Bepublics. 
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The  fntile  |»retextB  pat  forw&rd  in  the  first  instaaee  hj  Spain,  for 
taking  possession  of  the  Chinoha  Islands  as  a  guarantee  for  clairas 
on  Peru,  of  which  nobody  seems  to  have  any  knowledge,  and 
which,  ev^n  if  they  were  just,  ought  aft^  snch  a  lapse  of  time  to  haye 
been  referred  to  a  thi^d  power  to  settle,  has  gradually  led  to 
consequences  which  all  c<Mioemed  must  by  this  tin^  wish  had  not 
arisen.  A  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Peru ;  men's  lives  have 
been  sacrificed  in  Chili ;  grievous  losses  have  been  sustained  by 
onoffending  individuals,  chiefly  foreigners ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  money  by  Ihe  nation  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  go- 
verned by  a  ministry  like  that  of  Spain,  and  for  what  reason? 
True,  it  was  excessivdy  unpopular  among  the  clergy,  and  conse- 
quently among  the  peof^e,  on  account  of  its  acknowledgment  of 
Italy,  and  other  matters  of  domestic  policy ;  but  with  the  con- 
tinued support  of  the  army  it  might  have  remained  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  provided  for  them  for  a  longer 
period  than  Spanish  Ministers  generally  enjoy  them.  Beport 
speaks  of  interested  motives  for  the  original  attack  on  Peru, 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interests  of  their  country,  and 
the  subsequent  assaidt  on  Chili  as  a  means  of  obtaining  popularity 
at  home  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  une:q)ected  obstinacy  of  Chili,  mainly 
caused,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  by  personal  irritation, 
occasioned  by  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  residents, 
oanried  both  parties  farther  than  they  would  willingly  have  gone 
in  their  sober  moments. 

That  reckless  defiance  on  the  part  of  the  weaker  power  which 
has  led  it  to  assume  the«o£6ensive,  and  which  has  led  to  at  least 
two  bloody  wa^s  within  the  last  five  years,  has  plunged  both  the 
original  disputants  into  a  slough,  and  dragged  two  other  States 
after  them,  without  tiie  possibility  of  either  seeing  how  iktey  arc 
to  get  out  of  it.  It  is  very  clear  that  things  cannot  remain  long 
as  they  are.  The  issue  of  letters  of  marque  by  the  ChOian 
Govemmeot,  if  such  letters  have  really  been  issued,  has  placed 
the  control  of  events  out  of  the  hands  of  the  government ;  having 
passed  into  the  possession  of  privateers  we  must  expect  tu  bear  of 
such  depredations  on  Spanish  commerce  as  will  add  considerably 
to  the  difficulties  of  a  settlement,  so  that  even  when  the  |»x>spect6 
of  peace  appear  most  promising,  the  whole  of  the  work  may  be 
undone  by  the  announcement  of  some  fresh  capture.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Admiral  Pareja  appears  to  possess  that  moderation  and 
political  wisdom  which  the  unfortunate  Admiral  lacked.  With 
sufficient  force  at  his  disposal  to  extend  the  blockade  of  the  Chilian 
ports,  he  has  confined  himself  to  Valparaiso,  and  has  thiis  reduced 
the  hostile  demonstration  to  as  low  a  point  as  be  dare  venture  to 
do  without  special  instructions  from  his  government.  Perhaps  he 
has  already  received  such  instructions,  for  a  telegram  has  just 
arrived  which  announces  that  the  Spanish  Commodore  had  offered 
if  tJxe  Chilian   Government  would  give  up  the  Covadongas,  to 
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i^gree  to  an  ttrmktiee  and  the  appoiiitiiient  of  peace  eomnissioneri, 
and  that  the  goyernment  had  deolined  the  ofifor.  The  refusal  of 
such  a  proposition  if  coupled  with  the  condition  of  preriously 
returaing  the  GoYadongas  is  not  surprising,  considering  that  the 
Spanish  commander  has  destroyed  several  yeesels  belonging  to  the 
Chilian  Government ;  and  this  fact  indnces  a  dotibt  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  intelligence. 

The  long  talked  of  outbreak  in  the  Dannbian  Principalities  vros 
announced  to  the  Sultan  in  the  laconic  telegram  despatched  bf 
the  Pasha  of  Bustchuk : 

^  The  Hospodar  has  abdicated  in  flavour  of  the  Count  of  Flan- 
ders." Who  is  to  succeed  him  is  still  under  consideration.  The 
Prince  of  Leuchtenberg  was  proposed  after  the  Count  of  Flanders 
made  known  his  refusal ;  indeed,  it  was  said  that  the  proposal  to 
the  latter  was  only  a  blind  to  mask  a  predetermined  intention  to 
offer  the  government  to  the  former.  Since  then,  Prince  Lucien 
Murat  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  likely  candidate.  The  supporters 
of  'each  of  these  candidates  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  the  con- 
stitution enacts  that  none  but  a  native  of  the  Principalities  shall 
govem  them,  or  if  they  remember  it  they  disregard  it. 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  proposition  to  open  conferences 
was  accepted,  may  have  the  effect  of  checking  any  further  rising 
in  the  Dctnnbian  Provinces*  Some  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the 
Servians  had  determined  on  rejecting  the  domination  of  the  Turks. 
Certain  conoeesions  have  averted  this  hitherto,  but  it  has  been 
asserted  down  to  this  very  time  that  the  determination  still  exists, 
and  is  only  in  abeyance ;  but  the  scheme  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  is  a  muefa  more  comprehensive  one  now  than  formerly,  is 
in  fact  80  comprehensive  that  it  will  probably  never  be  carried 
out. 

The  opinion  of  other  nations  and  the  advice  it  has  received 
from  thence  appears  to  have  had  its  influence  on  the  Greek 
Government  and  people.  There  is  more  firmness  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Ministry,  and  apparently  a  greater  sense  of  responsibility. 
They  seem  to  be  in  earnest  now  in  the  determination  to  put  down 
brigandage,  and  the  troops  will  probably  have  to  try  to  catch 
them,  instead  of  merely  showing  them  that  they  are  there.  The 
strength  of  the  army  for  the  present  year  is  fixed  at  12,000 ;  and 
fbr  the  navy  1000.  There  are  difficulties  unsolved  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Ionian  Islands,  but  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  the 
same  regulations  as  the  kingdom  in  the  matter  of  military  service. 

The  intensity  of  the  horror  expressed  at  the  statements  that 
have  been  published  relative  to  the  dreadful  Jamaica  business  is 
deeper  than  words  can  express.  A  more  unfortunate  thing  for 
the  character  of  the  English  nation  could  not  by  any  possibility 
have  occurred,  nor  one  which  will  fix  a  deeper  stain.  Neither 
Frenchmen  nor  any  other  foreigners  know  much  of  what  takes 
place  in  India,  and  very  little  was  said  by  the  press  relative  to  our 
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proceedings  there  in  the  panishment  of  the  mutineers,  but  enough 
was  said  to  cost  a  stigma  upon  us.  But  in  this  matter  of  Jamaica 
they  know  a  great  deal  more  about  what  has  really  taken  place. 
Knowing  the  manner  in  which  their  own  press  is  conducted,  and 
how  carefully  they  endeavour  to  conceal  matters  likely  to  damage 
the  national  character,  they  assume  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  us,  and  instead  of  looking  upon  the  statements  published  in 
the  organs  of  certain  sections  of  the  public  as  exaggerations 
and  discounting  them  accordingly,  they  consider  them  as  under- 
stating  the  atrocities  which  the  authorities  are  charged  with 
perpetrating,  and  heap  them  up,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  this 
impression. 


THE  EEAL  POSITION  AND  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE 
SOLDIEK 

No  one  will  deny  that  our  Army  is  a  grand  national  institution, 
essential  to  the  defence  of  the  country,  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
acknowledged  that  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  tens  of 
thousands  who  belong  to  it,  and  has  a  permanent  salutary  influence 
on  the  general  community.  Such  certainly  is  the  case,  and  it  is 
important  that  this  view  should  be  understood,  and  become  uni- 
versally known.  For,  apart  from  all  questions  about  the  cost  of 
maintaining  an  efficient  military  force  suitable  to  the  dignity  and 
exigencies  of  the  British  Empire,  and  without  reference  to  the 
interests  of  officers  or  the  objects  of  statesmen ;  the  people  at  large, 
not  as  taxpayers,  but  as  the  parents  and  kinsfolk  of  the  rank  and 
file,  have  the  chief  concern  in  the  character  and  welfare  of  the 
Army.  Nothing  is  therefore  more  to  be  deplored  than  that  the 
statements  of  those  profoundly  ignorant  on  the  sabject  obtain 
popular  currency,  that  the  experience  of  intelligent  officers  is  so 
seldom  put  on  record  with  respect  to  the  beneficuJ  effects  resulting 
during  soldier  life  to  the  vast  majority ;  and  that  the  favourable  yet 
just  averments  incidentally  made  in  such  journals  as  this,  so  rarely 
find  their  way  into  other  channels  of  intelligence.  And  yet  it  seems 
proper  to  make  choice  of  the  United  Service  Magatdne,  as  the 
medium  for  such  a  topic  as  is  to  be  handled  in  this  article ;  because 
it  is  fit  that  the  writer  should  challenge  for  bis  representation  the 
ordeal  of  such  readers  as  here,  and  nowhere  else,  can  be  certainly 
found,  capable  of  forming  a  sound  judgment  from  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  facts,  which  must  constitute  the  proof.  But  if 
this  ordeal  can  be  risked  and  safely  passed,  the  best  corroborative 
sanction  will  thereby  be  secured. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  confess,  that  the  view  which  it  is  now 
proposed  to  take  of  the  salutary  character  of  regimental  life,  is  not 
only  usually  overlooked,  but  to  add  that  reasons  can  be  given  why 
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it  »  not  broDght  forward.  Officers  enter  the  service  too  early  to 
have  much  acquaintance  with  life  in  those  conditions  of  society,  oat 
of  which  recruits  are  drawn ;  often  thej  have  no  disposition  to 
study  haman  nature,  as  it  is  presented  among  the  single  and 
married  in  barracks ;  and  they  are  little  in  the  habits  of  com  pari  n<r 
oar  rural  or  town  population  with  soldiers,  when  the  opportunity 
might  be  seized  for  doing  so,  while  they  are  on  leave  of  absence. 
Those  of  them  who  remain  in  service  long  enough  to  become  field 
offices,  on  whom  larger  command  devolves,  are  often  so  much 
engaged  with  professional  regulations  and  details,  that  their  minds 
are  sufficiently  tasked,  without  occupying  themselves  with  what  is 
not  urged  on  them  by  the  immediate  duties  of  their  station.  Yet 
these  last,  with  perhaps  a  portion  of  captains,  strongly  attached  to 
the  service,  whose  health  or  relations  oblige  them  to  retire,  are  the 
persons  best  qualified  to  judge  on  this  question.  But  such  best 
qualified  persons,  by  their  regimental  duties  in  command,  have  not 
leisure  or  opportunity  to  examine,  for  comparison,  into  the  state  of 
ordinary  social  life,  while  captains  retired  from  intercourse  with 
men  and  women,  as  they  are  found  in  a  company,  cease  to  have  the 
means,  and  have  no  motive  for  pursuing  a  comparison.  Then, 
capable  as  many  officers  of  merit  are,  when  they  use  the  press,  it  is 
osually  to  record  the  results  of  their  study  and  experience,  on 
topics  of  military  art  and  organization,  the  tactics  of  war,  or 
campaign  criticism.  Besides,  Military  writers  are  far  too  fastidious 
as  to  suspicion  of  professional  partiality  being  charged  .against 
them,  to  publish  their  opinions,  however  well  considered  and 
undeniable,  in  favour  of  the  service. 

On    the  other  lumd,   clergymen  and  philanthropists,   whatever 
amount  of  knowledge  they  may  possess  about  popular  education, 
danitory  arrangements,  and  social  morality,  can  have  only  scanty  or 
conjectural  information,  if  they  have  any  at  all,  relative  to  the  con- 
dition and  habits  of  our  soldiers.     No  doubt,  miin'sters  of  religion 
of  all  persuasions,  as  the  result  of  the  house  to  house  visitations, 
conducted  by  themselves  and  their  coadjutors,  are  familiar  with  the 
actual  state  of  things  among  the  working  population.     They  know 
only  too  well  the  ignorance,  intemperance,  lewdness,  family  feuds 
and  misery,  found  in  the  crowded,  dirty  houses  of  the  outcast  and 
the  dubious  portions  of  the  community.    They  also  know  that  too 
much  akin  to  these,  in  godlessness  and  vice,  are  too  many  of  those 
who  have  regular  employment,  and  may  be  skilled  workmen.     But 
acquaintance  with  the  condition  and  habits  of  such  classes  of  the 
population,  out  of  which  the  bulk  of  the  Army  is  recruited,  only 
leads  good  people  to  conclude  that  soldiers  will  be  no  better,  if 
they  do  not  become  worse,  than  the  kindred  and  companions  left  at 
home.     Indeed,  unless,  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  heard  something 
of  certain  "  wild  restless  fellows,''  of  whom  recruiting  sergeants 
relieve  a  neighbourhood,  they  are  not  likely  to  know  much  of  the 
jouths  who  join  the  army ;  and  what  they  have  learned  about  such 
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characters  will  anly  prejudice  their  minds  against  the  service.  The 
prejudice  also  is  liable  to  be  strengthened  by  the  untoward  circum- 
stances in  which  soldiers  are  sometimes  seen,  and  the  publicity 
given  to  whatever  affair  of  a  discreditable  kind  soldiers  chance  to  he 
implicated.  No  wonder,  then,  that  when  philanthropists,  leanied  in 
statistics  and  social  science,  indulge  in  discussions  at  their  great 
Annual  Meetings,  on  the  sanitory  and  moral  state  of  the  Army,  so 
much  ignorance  is  betrayed,  which  must  be  allowed  to  pass  with 
impunity.  The  truth  therefore  is,  that  what  is  said  with  truth  of 
the  condition  of  the  populace,  that  supply  the  ranks  with  good 
recruits,  can  be  of  use  only  to  show  the  contrast  between  the  same 
sort  of  men  in  Civil  and  Military  life,  before  and  after  they  have 
become  soldiers. 

It  would,  then,  in  fact,  be  fair  (even  before  and  apart  from  the 
details  to  be  now  given)  to  argue  that  the  training  and  discipline 
under  which  soldiers  pass  must  lead  to  salutary  self-restraint  and 
regularity.  Nay,  it  would  be  unaccountable  were  it  not  so ;  did 
we  not  find  the  men  in  the  various  grades  of  their  military  calling, 
steady,  reliable,  and  expert  to  an  extent  not  common  in  ordinary 
life.  Taking  recruits  as  they  come,  claiming  for  them  no  supe- 
riority as  they  enter  the  service,  and  seeking  no  allowance  on  ac- 
count  of  their  previous  habits,  everything  is  done  for  and  to  them 
calculated  to  secure  their  improvement  and  stimulate  them  to  good 
behaviour,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  action  necessary 
to  make,  them  responsible  for  their  conduct,  and  required  by  the 
spirit  of  our  free  country.  The  result  of  tlie  measures  adopted  can 
therefore  be  reckoned  on  with  all  the  certainty  that  can  be  reason- 
ably expected.  Nor  is  there  any  disappointment.  For  our 
brave  defenders,  when  they  take  rank  as  duty  men,  will  sustani 
superiority  in  a  fair  comparison  with  men  congregated  together  of 
the  same  age,  in  any  employment  and  from  any  district.  Yet  more, 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  to  day  living  in  the  service  of 
our  beloved  Qoeen,  who  owe  all  that  is  good  and  hof)eful  in  them 
to  the  circumstance  of  having  in  eorly  years  of  idleness  and  unrest 
entered  into  her  service.  And  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
who  within  the  last  twelve  years  have  shared  in  the  war-ioil  and 
actions,  destined  to  live  in  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  of 
other  nations,  now  mingle  in  respectable  circumstances  as  members 
of  the  general  community,  and  if  enrolled  in  the  reserve  force,  are 
both  able  and  ready,  with  medals  on  their  breasts,  to  go  forward, 
should  the  necessity  arise,  to  do  garrison  duty — nay,  defend  the 
sliores  and  protect  the  homes  of  our  seagirt  precious  land. 

Well,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  inquiry  to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  times  when  a  Cabinet 
Minister  could  proclaim  in  Parliament  that  "the  worst  men  make 
the  best  soldiers;"  when  common  soldiers,  as  they  were  called,  were 
deemed  brutish  fellows,  requiring  habitual  restraint  and  coercion; 
when  corporal  puhishments  were  ordinary  sights,  acts  of  suictde  of 
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frequent  occarrence,  and  ignorance^  dissipation  and  profanity  all 
bat  universal  among  soldiers.  At  thene  times  the  circumstances 
and  habits  of  the  lower  orders  were  Dot  favourable  to  intelligeoce 
or  morality,  nor  was  much  care  taken  to  raise  soldiers  above  those 
from  among  whom  they  were  recruited.  Since  then,  however,  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  British  soldier  have  been  vastly  ira- 

S roved;  and  it  may  be  said  with  greater  confidence  than  when  Mr. 
idney  Herbert,  before  the  Crimean  War,  declared  it  in  the  House 
of  Commons — "  That  the  soldier  had  not  at  any  period  been  more 
comfortable  than  at  the  present  moment.'^  It  is  true  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  most  of  the  older  officers,  who  had  served  under 
him  in  the  field,  had  little  sympathy  with  the  proposals  for  improv- 
ing the  position  of  the  men,  abolishing  corporal  punishment  and 
reducing  the  term  of  service ;  though  in  some  things  a  compromise 
was  effected,  from  the  force  of  public  opinion  on  the  reluctant  con- 
sent of  the  Peninsular  veterans.  But  no  such  injurious  results 
have  followed  from  the  innovations  as  were  dreaded ;  and  now  every 
thing  practicable  is  being  earnestly  done  to  advance  the  personal 
improvement  and  social  circumstances  of  soldiers. 

Now,  according  to  the  supposition  which  is  to  be  made  good  by 
this  inquiry,  the  first  thing  is  that  of  provision  for  health.  But 
health  implies  more  than  freedom  from  suffering,  weakness,  or 
disease.  It  includes  the  active  and  happy  exercise  of  all  the  bodily 
functions.  Nor  is  health  a  state  to  which  the  body  is  brought  by 
a  restorative  process  out  of  debility  or  pain,  but  rather  that  normal 
state  in  which  the  human  frame  is  to  be  preserved  by  separation 
from  adverse  influences,  and  by  careful  nourishment  and  action. 
And  in  order  to  do  this,  the  powers  and  emotions  of  the  mind  must 
be  in  corresponding  elasticity  and  vigour,  because  mind  and  body  act 
and  react  u|)on  each  other.  Hence  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  pre- 
serve health  of  body  and  mind  by  a  remedial  system,  to  be  used 
when  the  one  or  the  other  is  unfavourably  affected,  but  to  guard 
both  from  every  distemper  by  preventive  measures.  The  "  whole 
man ''  is  thus  the  subject  of  concern,  for  both  remedial  and  pre- 
ventive treatment ;  and  less  will  not  conserve  what  is  essential  in 
the  Army  where  intelligence  and  ezpertness,  with  strength,  activity 
and  cheerfulness  are  in  constant  request  for  daily  duties,  alike  in 
the  routine  of  peace,  and  amidst  the  demands  of  war.  In  fact,  it 
is  desirable  that  soldiers  should  be  free  from  defect  and  incapacity 
of  every  kind,  aud  in  what  is  denoted  by  the  word  condition  in  the 
case  of  the  race-horse  and  the  wrestler— sound,  strong  and  pliant  in 
body,  knowing,  apt,  and  alert  in  mind,  and  withal  of  a  cheery  aud 
courageous  disposition. 

It  is,  however,  proper  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  lay  a  foundation 
for  contrast,  to  make  a  distinct  reference  to  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  that  largest  portion  of  the  general  population  out  of  which 
the  ranks  of  the  regular  army  are  recruited,  as  the  means  for  show- 
ing the  manifold  advantages  which  accrue  to  those  who  join  the 
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service.  This  portion,  apart  from  tlie  emplovments  followed,  ia, 
exclusive  of  all  who  have  been  trained  to  skilfnl  occupations  of  any 
kind,  because,  with  rare  exceptions,  neither  superior  craftsmen  or 
trained  operatives,  or  superior  ploughmen,  or  experienced  gardeuers 
are  found  in  the  Army.  It  oonsists  of  farm  servants,  day  labourers, 
common  craftsmen,  and  apprentices  to  superior  trades,  who 
have  been  subject  to  hard  toil  and  hard  fare; and  these  form  the  bulk 
of  the  so-called  industrious  population.  What  then  is  the  personal  and 
social  condition  of  this  mass  of  society  ?  What  is  the  state  of  these 
the  oommon  kinsfolk  of  our  soldiers  in  respect  to  comfort,  habits 
and  prospects  P 

All  due  allowance  must  be  made,  of  course,  for  the  material  im- 
provement in  the  state  of  the  sons  of  toil  of  late  years  arising  horn 
higher  wages,  cheaper  provisions,  ^(^^ter  temperance,  better  house 
accommodation,  together  with  educational  and  social  progress, 
Bnt  it  must  be  recollected  that  of  such  advantages  only  the  higher 
grades  of  industrious  people  have  been  able  yet  to  take  the  full 
benefit,  and  they  furnish  a  very  small  proportion  of  our  recruit*. 
In  fact  the  young  men  disposed  to  turn  tliese  advantages  to  account, 
or  brought  up  under  the  enjoyment  of  them,  seldom  betake  them- 
selves to  the  r^nlar  ranks  though  they  are  not  rare  among  volun- 
teers. 

Taking  then  the  case  of  an  average  family,  it  must  tax  the  indus- 
try of  the  working  father,  and  exact  from  the  careful  mother  the 
utmost  attention.  Provision  must  generally  be  made  for  the  child- 
ren up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  and  partially  for  a  longer 
period.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  family  will  be  crowded 
into  ome  room,  and  only  in  districts  where  rents  are  low,  enjoy  the 
luxury  of  two  rooms.  Whether  the  one  or  two  rooms  be  healthy 
or  unhealthy,  dry  or  damp,  surrounded  by  dense  or  free  air,  wiU 
depend  on  the  locality  in  which  the  abode  is  situated.  As  to  the 
locality,  there  is  for  the  most  part  little  choice.  And  the  more 
bodies  to  be  clothed,  the  more  mouths  to  be  fed,  and  the  more 
chances  of  disease  and  sickness  to  be  met,  the  smaller  the  share  of 
comfort  which  each  can  enjoy.  How  then  must  it  be  when  the 
head  of  the  family  gives  way  to  the  temptation  of  drink  P  and  what 
are  likely  to  be  the  consequences  of  death  caosing  the  loss  of  father 
or  mother  P  At  the  best,  boys  are  generally  too  early  obliged  to 
go  out  and  earn  something  towards  their  own  support,  and  take 
such  employments  as  are  most  convenient  and  ready  procured.  One 
frequent  result  is  that  they  have  no  liking  for  the  business  to  which 
they  have  been  sent,  while  they  have  no  way  of  changing  their  oc- 
cupation. Many  things  meanwhile  occur  at  home  or  at  work  which 
press  strongly  on  their  restive  spirits,  and  relax  their  family  at- 
tachments. Under  tiiese  various  influences  the  Army  alone  offers 
an  immediate  change,  and  is  often  deliberately  chosen  while  it  is 
perhaps  also  frequently  adopted  thoughtlessly  or  in  desperation.  The 
fact  to  be  kept  in  mind  then  is,  that  these  young  men,  who  enlist 
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•boot  dghtccn  years  of  age,  and  forto  the  balk  of  each  years 
wcruite,  are  the  sons  of  country  labourers,  ploughmen,  miners  and 
qaarfjrmen  and  outdoor  servants  accustomed  to  severe  trying  toil,  or 
of  factory  operatives,  lower  class  artizans,  and  tradesmen  of  inferior 
skill,  who  have  to>ork  continuously ;  and  either  have  themselves  no 
regular  trade  or  have  not  finished  their  apprenticeship. 

At  the  best,  therefore,  they  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  priva- 
tions to  which  the  children  of  working  men  are  unavoidably  liable, 
and  not  a  few  of  them  have  passed  through  the  hardships  which  a 
father's  intemperance  or  a  mother^s  widowhood  entails.^  Conse- 
quently they  may  have  been  under-fed  and  ill  lodged  during  their 
years  of  OTowing  and  working,  and  may  have  been  misled  and  in- 
jored  by  bad  associates,  while  without  the  restraints  and  example  of 
a  comfortable  or  a  Well  regulated  home.  Yet  such  youths  as  enlist 
have  not  often  been  idle  or  addicted  to  drink,  inasmuch  as  their 
years  and  circumstances  have  not  admitted  of  these  vices  to  any  ex- 
tent; and  only  in  the  case  of  older  recruits,  some  of  them  good  artizans, 
are  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation  found.  Nor  are  such  younger 
men  ufifually  averse  to  exertion  or  fond  of  loose  society,  because  it  is 
the  more  energetic  and  ardent  who  seek  to  change  their  condition 
by  joining  the  Army,  and  not  the  men  who  lounge  about  and  shirk 
regulat  occupation. 

No  doubt  all  those  who  deliberately  enlist  might  have  reserved  for 
themselves  the  same  fate  as  their  fathers  have  had.  That  would 
have  been  hard  fare,  long  work  hours,  precarioas  employment, 
harried  meals,  ill  dressed  victuals,  with  tittle  variety  of  fare,  a  small 
dose  room  between  two,  without  the  means  of  domestic  comfort, 
and  withal  no  hope  of  being  able  to  change  their  circumstances  for 
the  better.  An  early  marriage  would  not  mend  matters  or  brighten 
the  prospect.  In  the  absence  of  that  adventure,  whether  lodging  at 
home  or  with  strangers,  having  no  taste  for  reading  too  much  toiled 
to  relish  active  exercise,  and  without  resources  for  lively  amusements, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  detail  how  the  long  nights  woula  too  often  be 
spent  in  country  or  town,  in  the  company  of  thoughtless  companions. 
Nor  would  the  chances  of  more  favourable  experience  in  health  and 
enjoyment  be  increased  away  from  home,  with  change  of  masters, 
without  choice  of  comrades,  now  forced  to  tramp  in  search  of  work, 
and  anon  laid  up  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  against  which  no  provision 
had  been  made.  May  there  not,  therefore,  be  wise  forethought  in 
leaving  out-door  slavery,  quitting  crowded  workshops,  abandoning 
stifling  factories,  to  take  the  service  of  one's  Queen  and  country, 

*  The  foUowiDg  (able  showing  the  Bumbers  of  those  inspected  and  rejected  in 
1863,  elissffying  their  occapstiotts  wiU  conflnn  what  is  stated  above. 


Labonrers,  husbandmen,  servants,  &c. 

.    7555 

]l4«cted. 
1746 

&c 

.    1945 

481 

Mechanies  vidoiis,  smiths,  masons,  &c. 

.    2783 

651 

Shopmen  and  clerks    .... 

.    1010 

256 

Professors  and  stadents 

.      132 

33 

Bovs               ..... 

•      60(^,edbyG($togle 
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with  plenty  of  well  cooked  food,  changes  of  well  kept  doihing, 
breathing  space  for  bed  and  board,  means  of  self-improvement, 
leisure  for  recreation,  and  withal  nnbrokea  pay,  with  every  care  and 
kindness.  At  all  events,  it  is  hoped  that  the  issae  of  the  detailed 
inquiry  concerning  the  provisions  made  for  the  welfare  of  British 
soldiers  in  every  respect,  which  we  proceed  to  make,  will  fully  estab- 
lish the  wisdom  of  this  choice  in  the  case  of  all  bom  to  a  life  of 
labour,  without  any  prospect  of  rising,  and  liable  to  the  chances 
and  temptations  which  beset  such  a  life. 

First,  our  expert  and  effective  soldiers,  our  own  pride  as  a  nation, 
and  the  admiration  of  the  world  should  be  brought  before  us  as 
what  are  termed  raw  recruits,  awkward,  unpliable,  and  undeveloped, 
to  whatever  class  or  country  they  belong.  The  earliest  training  to 
which  they  are  subject  is  that  muscular  exercise  which  precedes 
drill  in  marching  and  with  muskets.  To  this  special  attention  is 
now  given,  and  it  is  directed  according  to  a  graduation  of  movements 
which  have  respect  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body. 

The  objects  of  the  exercises  are  to  give  elasticity  to  the  limbs, 
strength  to  the  muscles,  mobility  to  the  joints,  and  expansion  to  the 
chest,  so  as  to  stimulate  all  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  thereby 
strengthen  the  whole  frame.  For  this  process,  the  age  at  which 
recruits  generally  enlist  is  naturally  favourable,  for  there  has  not 
been  time  for  the  injurious  fornuition  of  bodily  habits,  such  as  are 
produced  by  monotonous  labour  of  an^  kind  when  long  practised. 
To  those  who  are  subject  to  the  training  process  it  may  indeed  be 
tedious  and  irksome,  and  is  such  as  probably  few  among  the  masses 
would  submit  to  except  under  strong  compulsion.  But  everyone 
who  passes  through  a  course  of  this  sort,  though  ignorant  of  the 
science  on  which  the  system  proceeds,  comes  to  feel  in  the  experienced 
result  that  a  substantial  increase  of  vigour  and  suppleness  has  been 
secured,  which  cannot  fail  to  conduce  to  health  as  well  as  activity. 
And  the  foundation  thus  laid,  all  parts  of  the  drill  which^  follow 
during  the  recruit  sta^e,  are  admirably  adapted  to  further  develope 
and  strengthen  the  body. 

While  recruits  are  undergoing  the  course  of  bodily  exercise  and 
military  drill,  and  until  they  can  be  promoted  into  the  ranks  as 
duty  men,  they  are  required  to  attend  the  regimental  school.  It 
would  perhaps  be  better  that  the  educational  part  were  entirely 
separated  from  the  recruit  stage,  inasmuch  as  the  exertion  und^gone 
twice  a  day  before  the  school  hour  is  unfavourable  to  the  application 
then  needed.  But  they  have  an  hour  to  spare  and  can  give  r^i^ular 
attendance  better  while  being  treated  as  recruits,  than  they  could  as 
duty  men,  and  the  drawback  arising  from  the  previous  exertion 
could  be  compensated  by  arranging  that  a  sufficient  interval  be 
allowed  between  the  last  drill  and  the  hour  for  school  Certainly 
only  those  who  have  watched  the  painstaking  necessary  to  the 
acquiring  of  the  first  elements  of  education  can  understand  how 
hard  the  task  often  really  is.     Yet  a  large  portion  cannot  read  with 
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any  readiness  and  intelligence,  or  form  letters  with  the  pen  even  to 
the  extent  of  distinctly  signing  their  own  names.  This,  however, 
should  excite  no  surprise,  looking  to  the  age  and  antecedents  of  the 
majority,  and  the  diflBculties  which  have  attended  the  efforts  made 
to  secure  even  rudimental  instruction  to  the  children  of  the  working 
population.  Then  there  is  the  fact  which  comes  out  only  under 
careful  observation,  that  in  consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  speech 
there  is  an  inability  in  learning  the  phonetic  powers  of  letters,  while 
from  the  disuse  of  reading,  the  art  of  which  had  been  only  imper- 
fectly acquired,  the  power  becomes  lost,  so  that  it  is  a  hard  and 
perplexing  effort  to  associate  right  sounds  with  letters  or  syllables.* 
A  difficulty  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  also  occurs  in  the  stiffness  of 
the  fingers  which  have  been  unused  to  handle  a  pen  or  been  con- 
tracted by  working.  The  consequence  is  that  to  youth  clever  and 
eager  enough,  the  tasks  they  are  set  prove  both  irksome  and  tedious 
at  first,  though  they  become  fair  scholars  after  a  while,  but  not  a 
few  become  disappointed  and  fail  to  make  much  progress.  In  this 
latter  case,  however,  the  want  of  perseverance  is  mainly  at  fault,  for 
every  help  and  encouragement  is  given  by  regimental  schoolmasters, 
and  ability  to  read,  write,  and  count  is  so  necessary,  not  only  as 
essential  to  promotion  as  well  as  a  creditable  standing  with  their 
comrades,  that  soldiers  for  the  most  part  make  up  for  want  or  neglect 
of  early  education,  and  are  in  general  much  in  advance  of  the  work- 
ing population.  One  decisive  proof  of  this  is  the  large  portion  of 
readers  on  the  Library  list,  as  only  those  who  can  read  easily  are 
likely  to  pay  for  the  opportunity  of  reading,  and  such  payments 
made  by  men  not  very  aole  to  take  advantage  of  a  library,  would 
show  the  desire  to  have  at  least  credit  for  education.  Superior 
attainments  must  be  sought  by  those  who  go  in  for  promotion,  as 
commanding  officers  for  the  most  part  now  require  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  every  CTade  to  attend  school  till  they  are  sufficiently 
quali6ed.  And  while  these  requirements,  in  conjunction  with  every 
opportunity,  encouragement  and  reward,  must  stimulate  the  desire 
for  learning,  it  must  be  an  admirable  state  of  things  when  the  attend- 
ance at  the  school  of  a  regiment  at  home  will  usually  average  more 
than  two  hundred,  a  fourth  of  the  whole  corps,  for  under  the  system 
we  may  correctly  conclude  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  rest  of  the 
men  had  made  creditable  attainments  before,  and  in  point  of  fact 
nothing  hke  the  same  average  proportion  of  fairly-educated  men  can 
anywhere  be  met  with  in  the  class  that  generally  exists.f 

*  The  following  table  from  the  Report  of  the  Council  of  Military  Edacation  for 
1865,  shewing  the  present  state  of  education  in  the  Army  will  serve  to  confirm  the 
statement  made  above,  as  to  the  deficiencies  of  a  large  proportion  of  recruits,  and 
aa  a  large  number  of  those  making  up  the  majority  of  116,4S3  must  have  received 
the  regimental  school  instruction,  warrants  what  has  been  said  of  the  educational 
advantages  enjoyed  by  the  army  rank  and  file. 

Class  1.  Who  can  neither  read  nor  write    .  .  .    23,726 

„     2.  Who  can  read  but  not  write  .  .  •     30,271 

„     3.  Who  can  read  and  write    ....  116,483 

„     Who  have  a  superior  degree  of  edacation  12,452 

t  In  1863  the  inspection  of  14,446  offering  themselves  for  the  service,    305 
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Passing  from  the  School  to  the  Library  and  recreation  rooms, 
another  beneficial  arrangement  deserves  special  attention.  These 
provisions  are  no  doubt  beginning  to  be  brought  within  reach  of 
the  higher  industrious  sections  of  the  community.  This  is  a  happy 
result  of  more  diffused  education  and  shorter  hours  of  labour.  But 
the  arrangements  are  as  jet  far  from  being  general,  and  are  not  so 
complete  and  available  for  working  men  as  for  soldiers.  Nor  is 
this  perhaps  avoidable,  inasmuch  as  a  much  larger  space  most  be 
occupied  b;^  the  scattered  abodes  of  the  subscricNers ;  consequently 
a  greater  distance  will  separate  the  working  men  from  the  reading 
and  recreation  rooms,  and  the  money  payments  must  be  higher  for 
the  workman  than  the  soldier,  while  tne  former  toilworn  or  jaded 
will  have  less  elasticity  of  mind  and  body  than  the  latter.  Thus  the 
facilities  are  greater  within  the  barracks,  and  the  sociality  of  barrack 
life  is  an  additional  advantage.  At  any  rate,  and  without  compari- 
son, a  much  larger  proportmn  of  soldiiers  subscribe  for  books  and 
recreation,  than  are  found  doing  so  at  the  same  age  among  working 
men,  making  some  allowance  for  the  home  habits  of  older  and  well 
paid  craftsmen  and  operatives.  And  the  main  point  is,  that  in  the 
Army  the  provision  in  question  does  furnish  soldiers  with  such  advan- 
tages as  would  not  probably  have  been  within  their  reach  had  they 
not  enlisted,  and  thus  serves  to  help  forward  their  self*improvemen^ 
at  the  same  time  that  it  keeps  them  from  evil  intercourse,  with  the 
consequences  of  idleness  and  misconduct.  At  first,  indeed,  so  far 
as  the  Librarv  was  concerned,  the  authorities  committed  the  mis- 
take of  providing  books  of  a  character  better  suited  for  the  reading 
taste  of  voung  men,  and  by  placing  the  management  in  a  com- 
mittee of  officers  whose  years  and  occupations  did  not  give  any 
particular  qualifications  for  selecting  the  works  yearly  added  to  the 
catalogue.  But  that  is  now  past,  and  has  given  way  for  a  better 
plan.  The  acting  committee  is  composed  of  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates,  of  whom  the  schoolmaster  may  be  one.  This 
committee  selects  the  works  to  be  from  quarter  to  quarter  added  to 
the  stock ;  so  manv  books  are  purchased  as  the  proportion  of  the 
funds  allowed  for  the  purpose  will  cover ;  and  the  purchase  though 
for  the  most  part  is  of  new  publications,  they  are  bought  at  such 
largely  reduced  prices  as  the  circulating  book  houses  can  at  present 
afford.  True,  the  preference  of  the  committee,  in  deference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  subscribers,  is  for  light  literature,  with  such  publica- 
tions as  have  relation  to  military  subjects.  The  preference  is  not, 
however,  unreasonable,  forasmuch  as  such  reading,  pure  and  yet 
popular,  must  be  acceptable  to  the  majority,  and  the  previous  stock 
supplied  under  authority,  contains  sufficiency  of  solid  and  serious 
reading.  How  well  the  improved  system  works  is  evident  from 
this,  that  in  some  regiments  as  many  as  between  three  and  foar 
hundred  are  subscribers. 

were  unable  to  retd  or  write,  1320  able  to  read  only,  and  9670  able  to  read  aad 
write.  Those  not  able  to  write  would  not  be  able  to  read  easily.  Nearly  a  tWrd 
would  thus  be  without  elementary  education  at  the  time  of  enlistment^gj^ 
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It  is  mainly  with  the  view  of  diverting  the  mind  from  the 
habits  and  temptatioiis  wfaieh  spring  ^m  too  much  leisure^ 
where  the  taste  or  ability  for  reading  is  for  the  time  wanting, 
that  the  amaseoient  oActred  by  games  of  skill  is  provided  in  the 
recreation  room,  and  it  is  a  great  success.  Advantage  is  in 
this  way  takea  of  the  natural  inclination  of  young  men  to  seek 
diversioQ.  By  the  interest  and  variety  of  occupation  thus  furnished, 
the  time  whieh  hangs  heav^y  on  the  hands  of  young  duty  men  as 
well  as  recruits  in  particulm',  may  be  whilsd  away  without  harm, 
and  they  are  thereby  prevented  from  resorting  to  the  canteen  in  day 
time,  and  from  passing  the  forepart  of  the  night  in  the  town.  This 
is  the  more  importaat,  that  it  is  a  chief  object  to  induce  untried 
young  mea  to  abide  within  the  walls  during  their  leisure  hours,  as 
a  means  of  accustoming  them  to  self-control,  and  of  cutting  off  the 
temptatioas  which  beset  them.  In  fact,  if  this  can  be  gained,  the 
Doaiu  end  of  a  recreative  provision  is  secured,  for  the  pleasant  occu- 
pation of  a  passing  hour  by  times  to  older  ai>d  more  experienced 
men,  is  to  be  viewed  as  only  incidental,  though  not  altogether 
nmmportant.  Nor  are  such  games  as  are  provided,  at  all  of  an 
objectionable  kind,  except  to  the  mistaken  judgment  of  persons 
anfriendly  to  all  amusements.  They  consbt  of  solitaire,  ba^telle, 
domRioes,  drafts,  and  chess,  with  some  outdoor  games  of  skill  for 
the  summer  months.  To  all  this  provision  is  to  be  added  the  Winter 
Evening  Lectures,  under  direction  of  the  Military  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, expected  to  be  given  by  the  Officers  and  Schoolmaster,  and 
often  sapplemettted  by  the  Cbaplams,  with  the  help  of  musical, 
scientific,  and  literary  friends. 

Passing  now  from  the  School,  the  Library,  and  the  relaxation 
rooms,  we  find  that  the  greatest  care  is  bestowed  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  quarters  and  victualling  of  the  troops ;  and  here 
again  any  comparison  that  can  be  reasonably  made,  must  turn  out 
in  their  bvour.  In  all  fairness,  it  ought  doubtless  to  be  admitted 
that  with  respect  to  lodging  and  dieting,  the  progress  of  sanitory 
views  ct  kte  vears  has  led  to  beneficial  changes  in  the  homes  and 
cooking  for  the  superior  class  of  operatives  and  mechanics  who 
choose  to  secure  them.  But  as  yet  these  much  needed  changes  are 
being  brought  about  by  public  benevolence,  and  are  only  partially 
introduced.  Besides,  better  houses  cannot  be  built  and  kept  in 
repair,  so  as  to  pay  at  such  rents  as  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring 
populatiott  cau  afford.  Therefore,  in  the  airiness  and  conveniences 
of  their  abodes,  as  well  as  in  the  means  and  art  of  pooking  their 
daily  food,  the  working  classes  at  large  are  not  likely  for  some  time 
to  enjoy  much  better  accommodation  than  they  now  possess.  But 
in  the  Army,  however,  improved  arrangements  of  various  sorts 
already  exist,  while  whatever  19  found  to  be  salutary  is  being  carried 
into  effect  for  securing  the  health  and  comfort  of  your  soldiers. 

On  good  statistic  authority,  recently  referred  to  before  the  Social 
Science  Association,  it  appears  that  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  working 
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population  occupy  only  single  rooms,  and  these  of  small  size  in 
which  parents  and  children  eat  and  sleep,  sicken  and  die.  These 
homes  of  the  people  in  towns  are  usually  in  crowded  parts, 
with  few  conveniences  or  means  of  ventilation ;  and  in  the  country 
are  most  frequently  low,  damp,  and  without  proper  drainage.  In 
contrast  with  all  this,  the  barrack  accommodation  at  home,  which  is 
now  in  general  better  at  stations  abroad,  is  of  a  decidedly  supe- 
rior description,  and  in  situations  favourable  to  health.  Though 
the  present  regulation  quantity  of  air  space,  viz.,  600  cubic  feet  per 
man  is  not  always  attainable,  the  average  is  over  500  feet ;  the  roonn 
floors  are  daily  cleaned,  frequently  hard  rubbed,  and  have  the  sides 
and  ceilings  regularly  white-washed,  while  adjacent  Uvatories  and 
night-closets  make  complete  sanitory  appendages,  the  cooking  being 
performed  in  detached  kitchens.  It  may,  indeed,  be  surmised  that 
when  80  many  adults  as  for  the  most  part  eat  and  sleep  t(^ther  in 
occupation  of  the  same  barrack-room,  it  cannot  be'  regarded  as 
salubrious.  But  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  number  of  persons 
occupying  in  common  that  makes  the  place  unwholesome,  so  long  as 
a  sufficient  air-space  is  alloted  to  each,  and  where  means  are  taken 
for  ventilation  and  cleanliness — and  all  these  conditions  are  insured 
among  soldiers.  A  non-commissioned  officer  who  lives  in  the  room 
is  responsible  for  strict  conformity  to  the  appointed  regulations,  and 
the  officer  of  the  day,  accompanied  by  a  sergeant,  has  to  pay  re- 
peated inspection  visits  to  every  quarter.  Nor  is  it  to  be  foi^tten 
that  hurts,  ailments,  and  diseases  are  treated  only  in  the  hospital, 
thus  withdrawing  a  pernicious  set  of  influences  from  barrack-roomsy 
to  which  the  homes  of  the  industrious  are  exposed. 

These  arrangements  for  sufficiency  of  pure  air,  and  means  of 
cleanliness  would  not^  however,  suffice  to  preserve  health,  were  not 
attention  given  to  ensure  suitable  and  regular  dietary.  The  food 
requirements  of  men  at  the  ages  usual  among  soldiers  are  in  fact 
increased  by  the  salutary  arrangements  as  well  as  by  outdoor  exer- 
cises and  rotine  of  guards.  At  the  same  time  their  temptations  to 
spend  in  other  ways,  and  thesmallness  of  their  daily  pay,  would  often 
lead  men  to  forego  their  stated  meals,  were  they  left  any  option  in 
the  matter.  Here  then  again  happily  the  regulations  are  strict 
and  satisfactory,  though  complaints  are  sometimes  heard  irhich 
would  not  be  thought  of,  but  that  they  have  in  general  enough  and 
to  spare.  This  may  indeed  be  said  truly ;  while  the  quality  of  tiie 
bread  and  meat  provided  by  Government  contract,  being  always 
subject  to  inspection  by  the  officers  in  turn  need  never  be  objection- 
able ;  and  if,  as  has  been  thought,  greater  variety  in  the  material 
and  cooking  of  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  would  be  desirable, 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  such  an  improvement. 

Well,  every  single  soldier  has  each  day  a  good  dinner,  with  two 
substantial  meals  morning  and  evening.  The  dinner  consists  of 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  fresh  meat  for  each  member  of  the 
mess ;  and  the  breakfast  and  supper  are  composed  of  bread  with  tea 
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or  coffee,  with  the  addition  of  any  relish  individaals  may  choose 
or  can  afford.    Then  there  is  not  only  the  advantage  in  economy 
and  nutriment  arising   from  the  meat  and    bread  of  wholesome 
quality  being  served  oot  at  a  reduced  pricey  bat  from  the  quantity 
required  for  a  mess  being  cooked  in  balk  and  at  once.    There  is 
also  the  punctaal  regularity  of  each  meal,  at  seasonable  intervals, 
partaken  of  with  leisure  and  in  cheerful  company.     Besides,  means 
are  taken  to  see  that  every  one  is  present  at  each  meal,  unless  when 
absent  with  leave,  and  if  on  duty,  which  prevents  him  being  present, 
his  portion  is  carefully  sent  as  warm  as  possible  wherever   he  may 
be,  so  that  no  man  can  go  without  his  stated  meals,  or  withhold 
iDouev  from  the  mess  expenses  to  misspend  otherwise.    And  to 
complete  the  whole  of  the  arrangements,  the  officer  of  the  day  is 
required  to  see  the  dinners  in  every  mess,  and  at  uncertain  times 
the  messes  are  inspected  by  a  superior  officer.    Thus,  nothing  is 
wanting  which  arrangement  and  oversight  can  do  to  secure  to  every 
soldier  the  full  benefit  of  regular  and  sufficient  diets  of  wholesome 
well-cooked  food  in  variety  enough  for  health  and  enjoyment,  while 
by  the  time  allowed  for  each  meal  and  the  stated  intervals  at  which 
they  recur,  the  body  is  more  effectuallv  nourished  without  oppres- 
sion of  the  digestive  organs  than  could  be  done  by  a  greater  amount 
or  richness  of  food  taken  at  irregular  hours  or  without  comfortable 
leisure.     Indeed,    even  the  well  to  do    operatives  can  have  no 
such  provision  available  for  dieting ;  and  the  labourers  in  town  oi; 
counixy,  however  hard  their  toil,  have  to  put  up  with  very  different 
treatment.    Nay,    long  before   cooking  depots  and  dining-halls, 
furnishing  cheap  meals  for  the  upper  working  classes  were  thought 
of,  all  the  advantages  they  afford  were  enjoyed  by  soldiers.    Yet 
such  establishments  can  only  be  self-sustaining  where  the  numbers 
who  frequent  them  are  large,  and  when  aided  at  the  outset  by  the 
benevolent.    Nor  can  working  men  ever  have  all  the  benefits,  in 
connection  with  social  meals,  which  soldiers  can  have  around  their 
mess  tables  in  the  daily  intercourse  and  sociality. 

Now  with  all  these  &vourable  measures  calculated  to  promote  in- 
telligence, cheerfulness,  health,  and  comfort,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  condition  and  conduct  of  our  troops  should  every- 
where bear  a  favourable  comparison  with  the  condition  and  conduct 
of  men  of  the  same  age  in  the  bulk  of  the  population.  And  it  is  so, 
making  allowances  for  the  issues  of  warfare,  the  maladies  engendered 
in  unnative  climes,  and  the  effects  arising  from  sndden  changes  of 
station.  There  is  of  course  difficulty  in  estimating  accurately  the 
extent  of  sickness  and  death  attributable  to  the  several  causes  so  as 
to  fix  the  deductions  which  should  be  made  as  the  result  of  warfare 
and  climate.  But  there  are  laws  of  hygiene  and  mortality  which  are 
in  constant  action,  and  ages  of  male  Bfe  of  which  there  are  statis- 
tics affording  data  for  an  approximate  computation.  Having  regard 
to  such  points,  the  direct  appeal  falls  to  made  medical  returns, 
and  then  it  appears  that  every  possible  attention  which^skill  and 
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care  can  farnish  is  employed  to  secure  the  health  of  the  troope  at 
home  and  abroad ;  that  the  nambers  treated  in  hospital  for  oasoal 
diseases  and  hurts  are  not  bejond  the  proportion  proper  to  thei? 
favourable  circumstances,  and  that  the  sanitory  state  of  the  Army, 
under  the  beneficial  influences  which  have  of  late  years  been  brought 
into  operation,  has  been  of  the  most  satisbctorj  character.  The 
more  gratifying  fact  is  that  in  the  troops  serving  at  home,  the  death- 
rate  is  lower  than  that  of  the  male  popalation  in  EuglaRd  and 
Wales,  and  even  that  of  the  healthy  districts. 

In  vital  statistics  and  hygiene  the  reports  and  annotations  con- 
nected with  diseases  in  the  Army  are  the  earliest  and  the  best.  They 
are  now  furnished  firom  every  quarter  with  the  most  carefnl  accuracy, 
and  condensed  with  great  skill,  it  is  therefore  unavoidable  that 
the  volumes  of  the  Statistical  Sanitory  and  Medical  Beports  issued 
under  authority  appear  a  year  or  more  after  the  periods  to  which 
they  belong.  We  can  thus  refer  only  to  the  Blue  book  SepcMrts  for 
1863«  And  from  that  it  is  shown  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Household  Cavalry,  Foot  Guards,  and  Dep6t  Battalions,  the  rate  of 
deaths  per  thousand  of  all  branches  in  the  Army  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  lower  than  that  of  the  civil  male  population  of 
the  healthy  districts  in  England  and  Wales.* 

Nor  is  this  all.  During  the  whole  of  his  soldier  life,  in  whatever 
circumstances  he  may  be  placed,  every  one  is  favoured  with  the 
ministrations  of  religion,  accorduig  to  the  persuasion  to  which  be 
chooses  to  attach  himself.  This  at  first  and  for  a  time  is  not,  pe^ 
haps,  deemed  a  privilege,  and  no  doubt  there  are  hindrances  as  well 
as  di£Bcultie6  in  camp  and  quarters  in  following  out  a  course  of 
Christian  decision  and  consistency,  though  many  educations  in  civil 
life  are  less  favourable  to  the  growth  and  enjoyii>ent  of  rtligion 
than  the  Army.  At  all  events,  the  instructions,  consolations,  hopes, 
and  morality  of  our  most  holy  faith  are,  with  the  national  consent, 
regarded  as  all-important,  while  experience  has  shown  that  officers 
and  men,  truly  religious,  are  sealous  in  the  discharge  of  every  mili- 
tary duty,  and  prepared  to  tsii  in  battle  the  foremost  among  the 
brave ;  so  that  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  Duke  of  WeUii^ton, 
it  is  now—"  The  better  Christian  the  better  soldier."    There  is,  in 
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fad,  »  great  and  aalatar^  change  in  the  concern  taken,  with  the 
fullest  sanction  of  authority,  in  whatever  can  promote  the  soldier's 
highest  and  eternal  welfare.  In  many  ways  the  kindly  services 
and  sympathy  of  cousiderate  chaplains,  who  have  made  themselves 
familiar  with  the  trials  and  feelings  of  those  under  their  charge,  have 
a  most  beneficial  influence.  Nor  should  it  ever  be  forgotten  that 
onr  soldiers,  whether  after  full  or  limited  terms,  fall  at  once  into 
the  general  community  to  speak  by  their  principles  and  conduct 
either  for  or  against  the  service. 

Here,  however,  we  must  pause  for  awhile,  as  the  space  at  our 
command  is  exhausted.  But  in  the  front  of  what  has  been  said, 
challenging  refutation  of  the  facts  and  reasoning,  we  think  we  are 
warranted  to  hold  that  the  British  Army  is  a  grand  national  insti- 
tution, salutary,  educational,  disciplinary  and  moral,  at  once  credit* 
able  and  beneficient.  The  bulk  of  our  rank  and  file  come  from  the 
lower  stratum  of  society,  and  receive  advantages  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial and  permanent  character.  Though,  from  the  age  and  circum- 
stances in  which  they  for  the  most  part  are,  when  they  enlist,  they 
have  little  education,  and  their  habits  are  not  to  be  boasted ;  they 
are  not  the  debased,  the  worthless,  and  the  vile,  the  refuse  of  our 
large  towns,  and  the  pests  of  our  rural  neighbourhoods,  as  some 
would  have  it,  but  at  the  worst,  restive,  friendless,  neglected  or  un- 
fortunate youths  who  might  have  sunk  and  become  hopeless,  and 
sacb  as  they  were,  are  raised  and  benefited  by  being  soldiers,  as 
they  might  never  have  been  otherwise. 

This  is  our  argument.  Kot  an  assertion,  but  a  matter  substan- 
tially proved.  If,  therefore,  it  were  true  that  recruits  were  all  the 
dregs  and  off^acourings  of  the  population,  our  proved  case  would 
only  be  the  more  valuable,  and  we  only  repudiate  the  description 
under  the  conviction  that  it  ii  not  true.  As  a  point  of  sheer  jus- 
tice, and  a  rejection  of  an  ignorant  prejudice,  we  would  remove  the 
stigma  which  from  first  to  last  many  inconsiderately  attach  to 
soldiers.  For  this  purpose,  we  have  set  forth  the  advantages  of  a 
military  life  against  those  of  other  callings,  and  the  condition  of 
soldiers  in  comparison  with  that  in  which  the  men  are  of  the  same 
original  drcnmstances  who  have  chosen  to  remain  in  civil  life.  The 
resolt  should  be  a  fair  and  not  exaggerated  plea  for  enlistment  in  a 
service  which  is  recruited,  not  by  conscription,  but  by  voluntary 
choice.  It  should  also  have  value  as  affording  a  measure  of  satis- 
faction to  the  kindred  of  those  who  from  year  to  year  enlist  or  are 
in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  as  showing  that  no  disgrace  should  attaeh 
to  men  in  the  honourable  discharge  of  sacred  duties  to  the  Queen 
and  country. 

Men  who  enjoy  advantages  over  moat  of  their  early  compeers,  have 
every  reasonable  provision  for  their  comfort  and  improvement,  and 
who,  despite  of  stigma  and  prejudice,  everywhere  merit  and  receive 
a  gratifying  amount  of  consideration.  How  far  the  consideration  is 
deserved  may  be  seen  in  the  appearance  in  and  out  of  uniform  of 
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the  local  force  throaghoat  the  country,  composed  chiefly  of  limited 
service  men,  who  retain  attachment  to  their  former  profession.  Of 
these  often,  and  many  others,  a  desire  to  benefit  their  near  relatives 
is  the  avowed  reason  for  claiming  their  discharge,  and  not  dissatis- 
faction. In  fact,  the  men  in  the  ranks,  both  young  and  old,  them- 
selves the  best  judges,  do  not  scrapie  to  admit  that  little  can  be 
done  for  the  welfare  of  well-disposed  soldiers  by  general  regulations 
or  regimental  economy  that  is  left  undone. 

We  admit,  too,  that  any  considerable  increase  of  daily  pay  would 
augment  their  temptations,  and  necessitate  severe  discipline  and 
penalties.  What  is  required,  is  not  so  much  more  dady  pay  as 
increase  of  pensions,  as  an  inducement  to  enlist  and  re-engage. 
Nor  would  the  attracting  of  recruits  from  a  higher  grade,  with 
better  education,  be  of  any  advantage  to  the  character  or  efiBciency 
of  the  service.  Something  of  a  pecuniary  kind  must,  however,  be 
done,  and  that  speedily,  to  promote  recraiting.  Not  that  i\\&e 
need  be  any  fear  of  deficiency  in  the  event  of  war,  but  the  troops 
requisite  must  be  kept  in  readiness  for  ordinary  duty  as  well  as  for 
the  first  exigencies  of  war.  The  purpose  of  a  Commission  or  Com- 
mittee is  not  a  day  too  soon,  and  ought  not  to  be  delayed.  Mean- 
while we  blush  for  shame,  when  the  necessity  for  higher  rewards  to 
soldiers  arises  from  the  abundant  prosperity  of  the  country  that  a 
nation  so  generous  should  palter  about  the  requisite  expenditure  for 
the  Army,  ordeal  unjustly  with  those  who  are  willing  to  do  what 
they  can,  and  go  any  and  every  where  to  forward  and  conserve 
the  honour  and  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 


EDITOR'S  POETFOLIO; 

OB, 

NAVAL   AND   MILITARY    EBQI8TEE. 


After  the  long  retirement  imposed  by  her  deep  affliction.  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  has  again  entered  on  public  life.  Almost  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Her  Majesty's  first  appearance  seemed  due  to  the 
representatives  of  the  nation,  and  accordingly  this  was  made  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Parliament ;  but  that  duty  discharged,  it  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  the  United  Services  that  the  Queen's  next 
appearance  in  public  has  been  given  to  the  troops  at  Aldershot 
On  the  IStb  of  last  month,  though  the  weather  was  anything  rather 
than  conducive  to  personal  comfort,  the  Royal  party  proceeded  from 
Windsor  to  Aldershot,  where  the  troops  in  both  camps  were 
paraded,  and,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say,  received  their  illustrious 
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visitor,  Dot  merely  with  the  osaal  honours,  bat  with  the  entha* 
siastic  greeting  to  which  Her  Majesty  is  so  well  entitled,  by  her 
lively  interest  in  all  that  concerns  the  well-being  of  the  soldier. 
We  look  on  this  visit,  the  first  that  has  been  paid  for  years,  as  the 
commencement  of  a  return  to  the  practice  of  former  days,  when  the 
fioyal  Pavilion  at  Aldershot  was  seldom  long  without  a  tenant ; 
and  if  so,  we  may  be  sure  that,  at  a  fitting  season,  the  Navy  also 
will  have  the  gratification  of  passing  in  review  before  its  Boyal 
Mistress. 


If  we  may  trust  the  news  lately  received  from  Canada,  Fenianism 
seems  coming  to  a  head,  for  there  must  be  something  serious,  in 
appearance  at  least,  when  the  Qovernor-General  thinks  it  necessary 
to  call  oat  the  Volunteers.  Better  that  it  should  be  so.  '^  Come 
if  you  dare,''  is  evidently  the  thought  of  the  Canadians,  without 
distinction  of  creed,  and  such  being  the  case,  we  are  well  assured 
that  if  the  Fenians  should  Be  mad  enough  to  accept  the  invitation, 
they  will  meet  with  such  a  reception  as  will  be  ''  a  heavy  blow  and 
a  great  discouragement "  to  them,  and  which  will  render  it  an  easy 
task  for  the  American  Government,  if  so  inclined,  to  keep  all  such 
marauders  in  better  order  for  the  future. 


We  have  received  from  fiear-Admiral  Halsted  a  thin  pamphlet, 
entitled  *' A  Turret  Navy  for  the  Future :  an  Appeal  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1866,''  which  is  a  reprint  of  two  letters  addressed  by  him 
to  **  Engineers,"  and  the  '^  Daily  News,"  in  January  and  February 
'  last,  to  which  he  has  added  some  notes,  and  a  large  deck  plan  of  a 
proposed  ''exemplar  turret  first-rate"  man-of-war,  to  be  full 
armoured  fore  and  aft  from  7  feet  under  water,  and  to  have  seven 
turrets  or  cupolas,  with  two  gnns  each  (Whitworth's  16  ton  9-in. 
rifle).  This  one  ship,  the  gallant  writer  maintains,  would  be  more 
than  a  match  for  the  Warrior,  the  Black  Prince,  the  Bellerophon, 
and  the  Boyal  Alfred,  attacking  her  at  once,  and  he  therefore  appeals 
to  Parliament  to  stop  all  further  "  waste  of  money"  on  iron-clads 
(*'  box-ships"  he  terms  them)  of  the  present  fashion,  and  to  adopt 
the  turret  system  for  the  Navy  of  the  Future.  The  Admiral  states  his 
case  well,  and  he  is  evidently  in  earnest ;  hence  his  project  no  doubt 
will  secure  the  attention  of  the  country,  but  we  cannot  say  that  as 
yet  we  see  our  way  to  the  end  of  the  great  shipbuilding  contro- 
versy. 
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Some  of  our  leaders  may  not  ht  AWare  that  a  Society  has  been 
recently  foonded  with  the  view  of  fostering  and  developing  the 
science  of  aSronantics,  primarily,  no  doabt,  with  scientific  objects, 
but  having  so  direct  a  bearing  on  miUtary  affairs — ^vis.  the  employ- 
ment of  balloons  for  reconnoitering  purposes — ^that  we  feel  justified 
in  calling  attention  to  it.  The  Society  is  headed  by  the  Dukes  of 
Argyll  and  Sutherland,  and  has  among  its  oflSce-bearers  Mr. 
Qlaisher  and  Mr.  Brearey>  who  are  known  to  many  scientific  mili- 
tary men  as  little  likely  to  counteDance  any  scheme  that  had  no  real 
practical  usefulness  to  recommend  it.  In  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Brearey  at  a  council  meeting  of  the  Society  in  February  last,  it  is 
stated  that  a  very  fair  average  of  success  has  attended  the  use  of 
reconnoitering  balloons  by  different  armies  during  the  last  seventy 
years,  and  we  further  gather  that  the  subject  of  a  balloon  corpe  is 
now  under  the  consideration  of  Gh>vernment.  The  Society  proposes, 
if  duly  supported,  to  rent  ground  and  construct  balloons  and  appa- 
ratus for  experiments,  to  establish  a  museum  for  modds  and  inven- 
tions in  connexion  with  a^al  navigation,  to  issue  a  periodical  of 
Transactions,  and  to  make  frequent  (perhaps  daily)  ascents,  whereby 
much  knowledge  of  the  atrial  carrents  may  be  expected  to  be 
gained — a  consideration  that  recommends  itself  to  the  naval  service, 
as  much  as  the  reconnoitering  baHoon  calls  forth  the  interest  of 
military  men.  The  Society  asks  for  subscriptions  of  £1  It.  p» 
annum,  which  for  the  present  may  be  sent  to  James  Crhisher,  Esq., 
Dartmouth  Place,  Btackheath. 


Parliament,  divided  as  it  has  shown  itself  on  the  two  grand  qoes- 
tions  of  the  present  day— Reform  and  the  Cattk  Ptago^--^4Ms 
evinced  a  laudable  unanimity  in  voting  the  provision  that  has  been 
asked  for  the  Princess  Helena  and  the  Prince  Alfred.  Of  the  lady, 
we  have  nothing  to  say  beyond  expressing  sincere  good  wishes  for 
the  happiness  of  her  married  life,  which,  unbke  that  of  her  elder 
sisters,  will  most  probably  be  spent  in  England ;  but  of  the  Priace 
we  may  reisark,  that  we  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the  rasioQr  of 
lus  ^edy  appointment  to  a  sea^going  ship  is  correct,  so  as  to 
enlarge  his  experience  in  his  profession.  The  Trinity  House  has 
already  chosen  him  ita  Master,  a  very  distinguisbed  post,  no  doubt, 
boi  one  that  of  late  years  has  been  filled  by  men  without  any 
special  fitness  for  the  same ;  when  held  by  a  genuine  seaman,  it  may 
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be  made  the  instrament  of  much  good  to  the  noble  profession 
which  reckons  the  Prince  among  its  members. 


The  Yolanteer  Easter  Monday  Review  is  again  to  be  held  at 
Brighton,  apparently  with  no  great  deviation  from  the  routine  of 
former  years,  so  far  as  its  military  aspect  is  concerned,  bat  it  is 
understood  that  il  will  be  marked  by  the  attendance  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  oomplimeiit 
never  before  paid  to  the  Volunteer  Force  on  such  an  occasion,  and 
which,  no  doubt,  will  be  very  highly  appreciated. 


ERRATA. 

lo  oar  March  Number  some  misprints  oocor  which  affect  the  sense,  and  there- 
fore need  to  be  corrected,  as  follows : 
Page  438,  hnc  8  from  end,  for  **  some  look,"  read  «'  so  we  look" 
Page  440,  Rne  16,  for  **  what  we  style,"   read  "  what  he  styles ;"    lines  20 
and  21,  read  **\aA  a»  certainly;"  and  the  note  should  have  had  the  marks  of 
quotation. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[With  tlie  view  of  promoting  tihe  interests  of  the  United  Services, 
this  departiiDent  of  the  Maoazins  is  open  to  all  authenticated  com- 
monioations,  and  therefore  the  Editor  cannot  h<^d  hims^  responsible 
for  the  opinions  expressed.] 

Snt  JOSEPH  THAOKWELL   AND  THE  ACTION  OF 

SADOOLAPOEE  IN  1848. 
Sir, 

If  your  correspondent,  "  Justitia^"  whose  letter,  upon  the  sul^eot  of 
"  Sir  Joseph  Thaickwell,  and  the  Action  of  Sadoolapore  in  1848,*'  in  last 
month's  number  of  the  United  Service  Magazine,  I  have  just  read,  had 
taken  titie  trouble  to  attentively  peruse  all  the  despatches  of  the  Punjab 
Campaign  in  184849,  he  would  not  have  expressed  surprise  that  the 
Indian  Historians  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  number  of  the  troops 
mider  the  command  of  M^or  Greneral  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell,  wno 
crossed  the  Eiver  Chenab,  at  Wuzurabad,  and  were  actually  present  at 
the  Action  of  Sadoolapore,  fought  on  Sunday  the  3rd  December,  18^. 

Lord  Grough  has  stated  that  Brigadier  Gknlby's  Brigade  got  into 
commtunication  with  Sir  Joseph  on  the  3rd  December. 

Now,  this  is  contrary  to  ract,  as  Godby  had  not  effected  a  junction 
with  Thackwell's  detachment  when  the  Sikh  Army  retreated  to  the 
Biver  Jhelum  in  the  middle  of  the  night  of  the  3rd. 

The  Action  of  Sadoolapore  may  thus  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
The  whole  SSikh  Army,  under  Shere  Sing,  estimated  by  Lord  Gough  in 
the  above-mentioned  diespatch  at  between  30,000  and  40,000  men,  moved 
out  of  their  entrenchments  at  Bamnuggur,  occupying  the  villages  of 
Tarwala,  Euttee,  and  Eamookhail,  and  extensive  fields  of  sugar-cane, 
and  attacked  Thackwell's  small  detachment  halted  in  front  of  S%doola- 
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pore,  awaitinff  the  arrival  of  a  reinforoement  under  Brigadier  Gh)dby, 
without  which  Thackwell  was  ordered  not  to  engage  the  enemy.  Sir 
Joseph  gallantly  repolsed  the  enemy,  who  sostamed  great  loss,  but  as 
Godby*B  Brigade  had  not  arrived,  and  as  night  was  approaching, 
Thackwell  wisely  deferred  his  advance  upon  the  Sikh  position  until  the 
morning  of  the  4th  of  December. 

Thackwell  had  halted  his  detachment,  according  to  order,  almost  on 
a  line  with  the  ford,  over  which  (lodby's  Brigade  was  to  cross,  when 
the  Sikhs  attacked  him. 

Everyone  now  admits,  even  the  Indian  Historians,  that  the  ford  of 
Etumee  Khan  Kee  Puttun,  over  which  Thackwell  was  to  have  crossed 
on  the  1st  December,  was  impracticable  for  Guns.  Everyone^  who  has 
read  the  gallant  charges  and  daring  independent  enterprise  of  Sir 
Joseph  Thackwell,  upon  so  many  occasions,  in  the  Peninsula,  at  Water- 
loo where  he  received  several  wounds,  losine  h^  left  arm,  and  had  two 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  in  India,  in  the  pages  of  the  Historical 
Becords  of  the  15th  King's  Hussars  and  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  finds 
it  difficult  to  beUeve  that  he  erred  in  judgment  at  Sadoolapore ! 

Sir  Joseph  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Cavalry  Division  of 
five  distinct  Ghrand  armies,  assembled  in  India  under  the  personal  com- 
mand of  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  East  Indies,  at  intervals  betwe^ 
the  years  1838  and  1849,  because  he  was  a  really  meritorious  soldier  and 
a  first-rate  Cavalry  Officer ! 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
London,  March  4,  1866.  An  old  3b]>.  Light  Dbagook. 


FENIANISM  m  CANADA. 

Sir— In  your  August  number  for  1865,  you  have  reviewed  most 
fiskvourably  a  memorandum  of  mine  for  the  Organisation  of  the  Volun- 
teer Force  in  New  Zealand  and  generally  refer  to  my  articles  on  the 
subject  written  in  your  Magazine  years  back  and  up  to  September  last 
Now  it  is  not  on  anything  particularly  in  these  that  I  care  to  solicit  at- 
tention or  to  point  out  how  £urly  consistent  they  have  been ;  but  I  do 
wish,  through  your  Ma^a^zine,  to  show  that  the  doud  now  rising  in 
Canada  may  issue  in  a  deluge,  and  that  the  principles  I  advocated  for 
the  raising  and  supportinga  Y olunteer  Force  m  New  Zealand  is  equally 
if  not  more  applicable  to  Canada. 

That  this  Fenian  threat  in  Canada  is  something  more  than  moonshine, 
I  think  your  readers  will  allow,  and  that  it  can  be  carried  into  ezecuticm 
is  possible  and  not  improbable  with  the  tacit,  if  not  open,  support  given 
to  it  by  the  democracy  of  America.  No  body  of  men,  amounting  to 
300,000,  with  plenty  of  money  at  command,  a  fair  share  of  militaiy 
knowledge,  a  Dummg  hatred  to  another  nation,  and  perfect  licence  to 
organise,  were  quiescent  or  gradually  sunk  into  inaction  and  peaoeftil 
pursuits — the  ODJect  organised  for  is  attempted,  and  though  perhaps 
unobtained  vet  its  attempt  has  entailed  miseiy  on  thousands  and  caused 
a  protracted  war. 

Never  despise  your  enemv  is  an  old  maxim,  and  as  regards  this 
Fenian  Organisation  both  in  America  and  in  Ireland,  more  especially  in 
the  former,  I  think  we  shall  do  well  not  only  to  arrest  all  its  aiders  and 
abettors  in  Ireland,  and  call  out  the  militia  and  volunteers  in  Canada 
but  cast  our  eyes  further  and  see  how  far  the  conflict  may  cany  us  and 
what  are  our  means  of  successful  opposition.  Eemember,  Sir,  we  must 
not  entirely  count  in  an  aggressive  war  on  the  loyalty  of  Canada.  There 
is  in  it  a  substratum  of  xankeeism-adherents,  many  of  the  states,  and 
also  many — particularly  in  Canada  East — ^who  yet  cling  to  Friswice. 
These  deducted,  leave  not  a  great  number  to  oppose  a  well  organised 
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Fenian  Army  with  a  good  basis  for  supply  and  a  powerful  and  friendly 
goyemment  winking  at  their  attack,  and  it  is  to  find  fuel  for  consump- 
tion that  I  point  oat  how  a  magnificent  force  of  picked  men  may  be  had 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  whom  and  whose  descendants  may  be  obtained 
a  race  glorying  in  grand  deeds  of  the  past  and  attached  to  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain  oy  ties  almost  indissoluble. 

For  defensive  warfare,  I  presume  our  Volunteer  force  is  well  fitted ; 
and  for  loyalty  has  no  equal.  In  it  are  men  of  all  grades  and  politics 
to  some  of  whom,  so  long  as  young  and  strong,  a  life  of  excitement  is 
preferable  to  that  of  the  counter  or  desk.  To  enter  the  Regulars  is  not 
their  wish,  nor  would  the  stern  discipline  and  routine  life  of  the  soldier 
suit  their  purpose  or  really  further  their  views,  but  to  employment  as 
soldiers,  and  to  serve  their  queen  and  country  in  defence  either  of  British 
shores  or  the  colonies  is  a  not  unfrequent  wish. 

I  know  them  well.  I  have  raised  them  and  served  with  them,  and  I 
am  assured  that  Battalions  of  Volunteers  organised  for  particular  service 
would  not  only  serve  the  state  as  well  as  others  more  costly,  but  by 
superior  intelligence,  by  giving  hostages  to  fortune  in  the  way  of 
respectable  families  left  at  home,  and  by  Knowing  how  much  is  expected 
they  would  prove  cheap  and  eminently  trustworthy. 

Selected  officers,  a  little  higher  pay,  and  grants  of  land  at  the  ermi- 
nation  of  the  war,  would  I  think,  give  employers  any  amount  of  selection, 
and  as  I  before  intimated  these  and  their  descendants  would  be  an  effec- 
tual barrier  ou  Fenian-cum- Yankee  proclivities  for  the  future.  It 
might  too,  have  a  good  effect  on  other  nations  wishing  to  attack  us ; 
for  it  would  let  them  see  that  our  Volunteer  motto  of,  "  Defence  but  not 
defiance,"  extends  somewhat  beyond  Britain's  sea-beach  and  that  the 
paucity  of  able-bodied  men,  capable  of  bearing  arms  in  one  part  of  our 
dominions  is  supplemented  by  surplusage  in  another. 

I  remain  yours  obediently, 

ROBEKT   GlBNET. 


CRITICAL     NOTICES. 

Bbtond  the  Chukch.    3  vols. 

This  is  a  caustic  view  of  Oxford  life,  which  will  be  highly  acceptable 
to  the  very  large  body  of  readers  who  think  that  all  our  institutions 
boch  in  Church  and  State  are  antiquated  and  efiete,  and  quite  behind 
the  requirements  of  the  present  era.  Two  cqusins,  John  Fordyce  and 
Cyril  Ponsonby,  are  sent  together  to  college,  and  they  run  the  usual 
course  of  young  men,  but  John  is  sobered  by  the  violent  death  of  one  of 
his  companions,  and  the  earnest  study  which  he  afterwards  gives  to 
theology,  convinces  him  that  his  vocation  is  not  for  the  Church ;  he, 
aocordmgly,  declines  to  take  orders  and  a  rich  family  living, 
and  is  disinherited  by  his  father  for  his  pains.  ^  His  cousin,  though 
a  professed  infidel,  now  assumes  a  devout  air,  is  ordained  and 
obtains,  not  only  the  living,  but  John's  lady  love  into  the  bar- 
gain. John  wanders  abroad  for  a  time,  and  when  he  returns,  he 
associates  himself,  as  a  lay  assistant,  with  an  Oxford  friend,  who  has 
become  the  incumbent  of  a  manufacturing  town,  and  who  has  an  "  en- 
lar^d  *'  view  of  parochial  duty,  which  allows  him  to  receive  such  help 
without  any  troublesome  incjuunes  as  to  the  precise  shade  of  belief  or 
unbelief  of  him  who  proffers  it.  Things  proceed  for  a  while  on  the  very 
broadest  Church  and  muscular  Christianity  principles,  and  John  soon 
finds  himself  on  very  tender  terms  with  Maud  Hamilton,  a  lady  who 
has  had  the  fortune  to  be  separated  from  her  husband,  and  has  taken 
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to  the  Sister  of  Charity  yooation.  The  situation  is  beooming  em- 
barrassing, when  a  fire  breaks  out  in  the  town;  John,  in  savins  the 
life  of  Dusty  Bob^  a  drunken  old  scayen«jer,  loses  his  own,  and  Maud 
puts  on  mourning  for  him  who  was  not  ner  husband*  These  are  the 
outlines  of  the  story,  but  the  canvas  contains  a  good  many  fibres,  of 
which  by  far  the  most  amusing  and  natural  is  that  of  theverv  High 
Church  undergraduate,  Edgar  rurcell.  He  is  a  man  of  large  fortune, 
and  proposes,  when  he  comes  of  age,  to  found  a  monastery,  of  which  he 
hopes  eventually  to  become  abbot;  but  whilst  he  is  on  a  tour,  in 
search  of  an  eligible  site,  he  has  to  become  the  champion  of  a  pretty 
girl  who  is  assailed  by  rufi&ans,  and  the  result  is,  that  his  &ncy  of 
clerical  celibacy  vanishes  into  thin  air,  and  he  settles  down  with  his 
wife  in  a  country  parsonage,  like  a  reasonable  man,  and  kind,  good- 
hearted  creature  as  he  reallj  is.  Other  Oxford  men,  from  dons  to  scouts 
and  gambling  doctors,  are  mtroduoed  and  are  drawn  amusingly  enough, 
but  as  the  writer  disclaims  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  university, 
the  reader  may  take  them  with  as  much,  or  as  little,  qualification  as  be 
pie 


Hestbe's  Sacbifice.    By  the  Author  of  **  St  Olave's,"  "  Janita's  Cross,** 

&c.    8  vols. 

We  look  upon  the  hero  and  heroine  of  this  novel  as  very  Ol-used 
individuals,  and  cannot^  for  the  life  of  us,  see  why  one  should  perish  at 
sea,  and  the  other  be  left  to  pine  away  in  hopeless  misery ;  certcunly  it 
is  not  poetic  justice,  though  it  may  be  paralleled  in  real  life,  no  doubt 
Hester,  the  heroine,  is  the  elder  daughter  of  Captain  Tredegar,  and  ber 
d^g  mother  has  given  her  a  charge  to  be  "  kind  to  May,  her  young 
sister.  This  charge  she  fulfils,  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  own  happiness, 
and  a  more  loveable,  unselfish  creature  has  never  been  depicted  oy  the 
novelist.  Mr.  Basil  Brooke,  the  accomplished  master  of  tne  School  of 
Art  at  the  town  where  the  Tredegars  reside,  after  gaining  the  love  of 
Hester,  transfers  his  worthless  attentions  to  May,  and  her  noble- 
heui;ed  sister  uncomplainingly  resigns  him.  Her  life  creeps  on  in  ft 
round  of  domestic  duties,  and  in  affectionate  cares  for  a  father  who  does 
not  appear  to  value  her  as  she  deserves,  until  Nils  Brayton,  the  hero, 
appears,  gains  her  love,  and  we  are  led  to  hope  that  she  will  be  as  happy 
at  last  as  she  ought  to  be.  But  an  evil  fate,  or  "  destiny,*'  puruues  toe 
lovers,  and  the  Ude  ends  as  we  would  not  have  it,  throng  the  fiendish 
malice  of  Cinevra  Fossanette,  a  Creole.  Poor  Nils,  a  widow's  onh 
son,  has  been  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he  has,  almost  without  intend- 
ing it^  gained  the  love  of  a  fierce  beauty,  and  has  broken  his  engagement 
to  her  when  her  jealous,  temper  has  rendered  her  intolerable  to  him ; 
but  for  this  she  follows  him  to  Europe^  haunts  his  steps  in  the  disguise 
of  a  woman-servant,  and,  at  last,  accompanying  his  betrothed  bricte  to 
India,  where  she  reveals  herself  to  him,  and  commits  suicide,  after 
settinff  fire  to  the  ship.  Poor  Hester,  who  haa  been  kind  to  the  Creole, 
and  thus  has  given  her  the  opportunity  of  wreaking  her  revenge, 
perishes,  and  Nils  lias  the  greater  Biisery  of  surviving  her.  It  is  a 
melancholy  tale  alto^ther,  although  not  without  relief  in  the  character 
of  Miss  Lapiter,  a  kmd-hearled,  well-meaning  old  lady,  but  who  is,  un- 
intentionally, the  cause  of  most  of  the  miscme^  through  her  persistent 
efforts  at  match-making,  which  all  go  wrong. 

Traditions  about  Aldsbshot  ;  Pobms.     By  Charles  Stanley  Herv^  (de 

la  Moriniere). 

Both  Traditions  and  Poems  are  light^  amusing  reading,  and  thev  msj 
while  away  an  idle  half  hour,  but  tm^t  is  all  we  can  say  m  their  favoar. 
This,  however,  we  take  to  be  all  that  their  author  intended,  and, 
thecefore,  we  cannot  let  them  pass  without  a  word  of  coDHnendation. 
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FiBB  OoNsiDiRVD  AS  THB  Sbamah's  Sooukge  ;  with  a  Glance  at 
the  Caases  of  a  few  of  our  most  serions  losses  iix)m  such  source, 
beginning  with  the  "  Boyne,"  1795,  and  ending  with  the  *•  Bombay," 
1864.    By  Captain  Alfred  Mathews,  R.N. 

The  title  is  comprehensive  enough  to  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  little  book.  Beside  the  **  Boyne  and  the  **  Bombay,"  we  have 
notices  of  the  loss  of  the  "  Queen  Charlotte,"  the  "  Centaur,"  the 
*' Athenienne,"  the  •*  Indostan,"  and  the  "Ajax;"  not  all  bjr  fire,  how- 
ever, for  our  author  is  rather  discursive,  and  the  evidence  given  before 
the  court-martial,  in  reference  to  the  *'  Bombay,"  is  somewhat  closely 
scrutinised.  The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  risk  of  fire  on  board 
ship  has  been  largely  increased  by  the  innovations  of  modem  war- 
£eu^,  and  that  "  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  multiplied  precaution.  A 
well-digested  system  of  police,  steadily  adhered  to,  backed  by  an  intel- 
ligent, able-bodied  staff,  cannot  choose  but  have  a  telling  influence  on 
the  floating  commonwealth."  A  conclusion  this,  in  wbidi  we  heartily 
join. 

DiCTiONART  OF  BftmsH  AH D  INDIAN  Dates  ;    being  a  Compendium  of 
all  the  Dates  essential  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  British  Bule  in 
India. 
This  little  work,  which  is  alphabetically  arranged,  has  been  drawn  up 

for  the  use  of  young  men  who  are  preparing  for  an  examination  with 

a  view  to  the  Indian  Services,  and  it  seems  to  us  very  well  adapted  for 

its  purpose. 

Whire  SHALL  WE  GET  Meat  P     The  Food  supplies  of  Western  Europe. 

Bv  Joseph  Fisher. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  book,  first  published  in  the  "  Morning 
Herald,"  in  the  shape  of  letters.  Mr.  Fisher  is  alarmed,  and  we  cannot 
say  without  reason,  as  to  the  supply  of  food,  especially  animal  food,  in 
the  west  of  Europe ;  his  idea  is,  tnat  the  substitution  of  proprietorship 
for  tenancy  of  small  farms  is  the  best  remedy,  particularly  m  Ireland. 
We  readily  agree  with  Mr.  Fisher,  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  preserve 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdoms  a  well-to-do  agricultural  population, 
else  where  are  we  to  get  soldiers  P  but  we  fear  that  the  system  of  small 
proprietary  he  advocates  will  neither  forward  this,  nor  the  supply  of 
fooa,  now  become  a  vital  question.  In  fact,  Mr.  Fisher,  while  he  shows 
ns  the  condition  of  the  proprietors  in  France,  Switzerland,  Holland  and 
Belgium,  furnishes  at  the  same  time  evidence  that  there  is  no  supply  to 
be  looked  for  from  those  countries,  they  all  import  more  than  they 
export,  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  inform  him  that  their  popnla- 
lation  is  also  deteriorating  rapidly,  and,  as  we  believe,  in  consequence 
of  the  very  system  he  recommends.  But  we  can  cordially  recommend 
his  work,  as  being  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  especially  as  a  model  of 
useful  and  interesting  information  very  agreeably  miiparted. 


NAVAL  AND  MILITARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

PaoMOTioN  IN  THB  Navt. — There  has  been  laid  before  Parliament  a 
scheme  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty  for  accelerating  the  flow  of 
promotion  among  certain  classes  of  officers  of  the  Boyal  Navy.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

**1.  Compulsory  retirement  to  be  extended  to  all  the  executive 
lists. 

"  2.  Admirals  to  be  retired  on  attaining  70  years  of  age,  or  when 
physically  unfit  for  service. 
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"  3.  Vice- Admirals  to  be  retired  at  68,  or  when  physically  unfit  for 
service. 

"  4  Bear- Admirals  to  be  retired  at  65,  or  when  physically  unfit  for 
service. 

"  5.  Flag-officers  at  present  on  the  aotive  list,  who  may  be  retired 
under  these  regulations,  will  retain  all  the  privileges  of  rising  in  rank 
and  pay  to  which  they  are  now  entitled;  but  no  flag-officer  who  has  not 
hoisted  his  flag,  will  be  considered  eligible  for  the  appointments  of  vice 
and  rear-admirals  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  for  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  admiral  of  the  fleet. 

"  6.  The  active  flag  list  to  be  reduced  to  85 : — Admirals  of  the  fleet 
and  admirals,  21  (but  not  to  be  more  than  three  admirals  of  the  fleet  at 
one  time) ;  vice-admirals,  22 ;  rear-admirals,  42 ;  total,  85.  This  reduc- 
tion to  be  made  gradually,  by  only  filling  up  two  out  of  every  three 
vacancies  caused  by  the  removal  of  flag  officers  who  accept  Greenwich 
pensions,  and  by  retirements  from  age,  whether  optional  or  compulsory. 
Vacancies  from  all  other  causes  are  to  be  filled  up  as  they  occur.  Vacan- 
cies on  the  list  of  officers  on  reserved  half- pay  in  receipt  of  service  pensions 
and  the  list  of  flag-officers  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  will  not  oe  filled 
up. 

"  7.  Flag  officers  at  present  on  the  active  list,  who  have  hoisted  their 
flaj^s,  or  been  employed  at  the  Admiralty,  are  to  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  places  on  the  active  list  if  they  should  prefer  it ;  but  they  may  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  at  their  own  request,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Admiralty.  Officers  coming  on  to  the  nag  list  after  this  date  will  be 
subject  to  compulsory  retirement  at  the  ages  specified  above,  whether 
they  have  serv^  or  not. 

"  8.  Captains  to  be  retired  at  60,  or  when  physically  unfit  for  service, 
on  the  terms  of  the  order  in  council  of  9th  July,1864.  Those  at  present 
on  the  active  list  who,  before  attaining  the  age  of  60,  shall  have  served 
the  necessary  time  to  qualify  them  for  promotion  to  the  active  flag  list, 
are  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  places  on  the  active  list,  if  they  should 
prefer  it :  but  no  captain  will  be  eligible  for  promotion  to  the  active 
flag  list  after  sixty  years  of  age,  or  if  pnysically  unfit  for  service. 

"  9.  Officers  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain  after  this  date  will 
be  subject  to  compulsory  retirement  on  attaining  60  years  of  age, 
whether  they  have  served  or  not. 

"  10.  Captains  of  60  years  of  age,  who  have  served  the  necessary 
time  to  qualify  them  for  promotion  to  the  active  fla^  list,  and  who  re- 
main on  the  captams'  list  until  promoted  to  rear-admiral,  will  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  but  will  be  allowed  to  rise  by  seniority  to  the  rank 
and  pay  of  vice-admiral  and  admiral  respectively.  Captains  who  have 
served  their  time,  but  who  retire  voluntarily  bewre  reaching  the  top  of 
the  list,  will  not  be  entitled  to  rise  to  higher  pay,  as  flag-officers,  tnan 
25s.  a-day,  in  accordance  with  the  order  in  council  of  9th  July,  1864. 

''11.  Captains  who  have  not  served  their  time  for  active  flag  rank, 
and  who  have  been  unemployed  for  ten  years,  to  be  retired  on  the  term 
of  the  order  in  council  of  9th  July,  1864. 

"  12.  Captains  to  be  allowed  to  retire  on  attaining  50  years  of  age, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Admiralty,  on  the  terms  of  the  order  in  council 
of  9th  July,  1864. 

•*  13.  The  captains'  list  to  be  reduced  gradually  to  250,  by  filling  up 
only  two  out  of  every  three  vacancies  caused  by  age-retirements  from 
that  list,  whether  optional  or  compulsory.  Vacancies  from  all  other 
causes  are  to  be  filled  up  as  they  occur. 

"  14.  Commanders  to  be  retired  at  55,  or  when  physically  unfit  for 
service,  and  to  be  allowed  to  retire  at  50,  with  the  consent  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, on  the  terms  of  the  order  in  council  of  0th  July,  1864. 
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"  16.  Lientenants  to  be  retired  at  55,  or  when  physically  unfit  for 
service,  and  to  be  allowed  to  retire  at45,  with  the  consent  of  the  Admiralty 
on  the  terms  of  the  order  in  council  of  9th  July,  1864. 

**  16.    Time  served  by  naval  officers  in  civil  employments  connected 
with  the  navy,  which  does  not  entitle  them  to  civil  superannuation,  is  to 
be  allowed  to  reckon  towards  increase  of  half  or  retired  pay  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  year  for  every  two  served  in  such  capacity. 
"  Admiralty,  March  9th,  1866.  (Signed)        "  0.  Pagbt. 

THE  ALBXBT  MBDAL. 

Whitehall,  March  12. 
The  Queen  •  has  been  pleased,  by  warrant  under  her  Majesty's  Bo^al 
sign  manual,  whereof  a  copy  is  appended,  to  institute  a  New  Decoration 
to  be  styled  the  Albert  Medal,  to  be  awcuxled  in  cases  where  it  shall  be 
considered  fit  to  sUch  persons  as  shall,  after  the  date  of  the  warrant, 
endanger  their  own  lives  in  saving  or  endeavouring  to  save,  the  lives  of 
others  from  shipwreck  or  other  peril  at  sea. 

Gkand  Bbvibw  at  Aldbrshot  bt  hbb  Majesty  the   Qubbn.— ^On 
the  morning  of  the  13th  of  March,  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  with  their 
Royal  Highnesses  Princess  Helena  and  Princess  Hohenlohe,  attended 
by    (General   Grey,    Major-General    Seymour,  Colonel    Ponsonby,  the 
Duchess  of  Boxburghe,  &c.,  left  Windsor  Castle  in  two  open  carriages, 
attended  by  an  escort  of  the  1st  Life  Guards,  en  route  for  Aldershot 
Gamp,  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  troops  in  garrison.     Generals 
Grey  and  Seymour,  &c.,  were  in  fall  uniform,  and  rode  near  the  Boyal 
carriage  on  the  journey,  the  escort  from  the  Castle  being  relieved  at 
Bagshot  by  a  troop  of  the  8rd  Hussars,  which  regiment  furnished  the 
Boyal  escort  to  the  camp.      Her  Maiesty  arrived  at  the  North  Camp 
about  noon,  the  Hoval  approach  being  heralded  by  a  salute  fired  from  the 
field  battery  near  tne  church.    Lieut-Greneral  Sir  Yorke  Scarlett,  K.C.B., 
commanding  the  division;  Colonel  Herbert,  Assistant-Quartermaster- 
General;    Lieut-Colonel  Luard,  Captain  Lockhart,  Captain  Milligan, 
Lieutenant  Trout,  Ac.,  rode  out  of  tne  camp  to  receive  the  Queen,  who 
then  drove  to  the  parade,  where  the  first  brigade,  under  Major-General 
Bussel,  C.B.,  and  consisting  of  the  69th  and  71st  (Highland)  Begiments, 
commanded  respectively  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Mackirdy  and  Lieut.  •Colonel 
Hope,  O.B.,  with  the  17th  Begiment,  imder  Colonel  Gordon,  were  drawn 
Qp  m  line.    The  troops  received  her  Maiesty  with  a  Boyal  salute  the 
bands  playing  the  National  Anthem.     The  Queen  then  drove  slowly 
along  the  ranks  and  inspected  the  regiments.      At  its  close  the  Bo3ral 
party,  attended  by  a  brilliant  cavalcade,  returned  to  the  Famborough- 
road,  along  which  her  Majesty  proceeded  to  the  South  Camp,  where  a 
brilliant  review  of  the  various  troops  took  place.    As  her  Majesty  left  the 
parade  at  half-past  three,  the  men  in  the  barracks  gave  a  hearty  cheer. 
The  Queen  then  passed  through  the  North  Camp,  and  on  leaving  for 
Windsor,  escorted  by  the  3rd  Hussars,  received  a  parting  salute,  fired  by 
the  F  battery  on  the  Gun  Hill.    This  is  the  first  visit  which  the  Queen 
has  paid  to  the  camp  for  sooiC  time  past.      Owing  to  several  regimeuts 
having  lately  left  the  camp  on  service  the  number  of  troops  present  was 
not  large.    Those  reviewed  by  her  Majesty  amounted  to  about  4,000  foot 
and  1,000  cavalry,  artillery,  aud  other  mounted  corps. 

Fenianism  in  the  Abmy. — Sir  Hugh  Bose,  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  Ireland,  has  issued  a  Grenerai  Order  on  the  above  subject,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

Gmercd  Order—No,  371. 

Adjutant-General's  Office,  Dublin,  March  8. 
The  agents  of  a  treasonable  (the  Fenian)  conspiracy  have  done  their , 
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best  to  seduce  from  their  duty  the  soldiers  of  tbis  inny.  The  meaos 
which  thej  use  are  worthy  of  their  designs.  By  bribes  in  drink  and  money 
they  seek  to  gain  adherents  to  a  cause  which  aims  to  substitute  a  reign  of 
terror  and  spoliation  for  the  Queen's  Gk)venunent.  Those  who  hoid 
lands,  which  these  conspirators  covet,  and  those  who  differ  from  them  are 
doomed  to  massacre  and  assassination.  They  defy  religion  because  it 
condemns  them.  They  plan,  by  the  most  treacherous  and  cowardly 
means,  the  destruction  of  the  good  soldiers  who  are  lojal  to  their  Queen 
and  faithful  to  their  oath.  These  infamous  designs  have  proved  an  utter 
£ftilure.  Not  a  taint  of  the  conspiracy  rests  on  the  army,  excepting  a  few 
deluded  men  and  the  paid  agputs,  who  were  placed  iu  its  ranks  for  the 
seduction  of  the  soldier.  These  wicked  agents  will  meet  with  their 
deserts.  This  warning  against  an  abominaJ^le  conspiracy  is  not  addressed 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  to  the  body  of  the  army,  who 
are  as  true  to  their  duty  as  they  ever  were,  but  to  the  young  and  thought- 
less soldiers  who  may  be,  and,  in  some  instances,  have  been,  ensnared  by 
falsehood  and  treacherous  temptations. — By  command, 

Gbaham  Hay.  D.A.A.  Greneral. 
Sir  Hugh  has  also  ordered  the  publication  of  a  circular  memorandum 
regarding  furlough  men,  which  particularly  concerns  Irish  soldiers 
serving  in  regiments  stationed  in  England,  with  whom  it  is  hoped  this 
warning  will  he  effectual,  so  as  to  prevent  any  more  foolish  and  criminal 
adventurers  from  getting  into  trouble : — 

Ciretdar  Memorcundwm 

Adjutant-General's  OflSce,  Dublin,  March  8. 
Two  cases  have  occurred  in  which  furlough  men  from  regiments  in 
England  have  been  guilty  of  the  worst  treachery.  In  one  case  a  furlough 
soldier  of  the  1 7th  Begiment  assisted  Feuiau  conspirators  to  resist  the 
gallant  and  loyal  police  who  endeavoured  to  seize  them.  In  another  case 
a  furlough  soldier  of  the  64th  Eegiment  headed  a  band  of  cowardly 
miscreants,  who,  in  overpowering  numbers  murderously  attacked  in  the 
dark  two  drivers  E  battery  Boyal  Artillery  at  Kilkenny,  because  a  loyal 
comrade  brought  a  Fenian  traitor  to  justice.  Both  these  culprirs  are  in 
prison,  and  will  be  speedily  brought  to  justice.  Other  instances  have 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  in  Ireland  where 
furlouf^h  soldiers,  forgetful  of  their  duty,  have  associated  with  treasonable 
men,  whose  aim  is  ttie  ruin  of  Ireland.  Furlough  men  are,  therefore, 
warned  that  any  man  who  is  guilty  of  conduct  unworthy  of  a  soldier  will 
be  instantly  arrested  and  brought  to  justice,  and  that  any  men  abusiue 
in  the  smallest  degree  furlough  indulgence  will  be  immediately  sent  bacE 
to  their  regiments  with  a  statement  of  their  misconduct. 

By  order  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces, 

Graham  Hat,  D.A.A.  GeneraL 


OBITUABY. 


General  Sir  Adolphus  John  Dalrymple,  Bart.,  died  on  March  3, 
at  Delrow  House,  Herts,  aged  82.  He  entered  the  service,  Oct.,  1799; 
became  Lieut.,  June,  1800;  Capt.,  Jan.,  1803;  Major,  Sept.,  1808; 
Lieut.-Col.,  June,  1814,  Col.,  July,  1830;  Major-Gen,  Nov.,  1841; 
Lieut.-Gen.,  Nov.,  1851;  and  Gen,  April,  1860.  He  served  as  aide- 
de-camp  to  Sir  James  Craig  in  the  Eastern  district,  Malta,  Naples, 
and  Sicily,  from  July.  1803,  to  May,  1806,  and  as  Military  Secretary  to 
Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  in  Portugal  in  1808. 

Lieutenant-General  Archibald  Brown  Dyce,  Colonel  of  the  105th 
Foot,   died  on  March  9,    at   Grosvenor  House,    Southampton,    aged 
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66.  He  entered  the  service,  June,  1817;  became  Lieut.,  July,  1817; 
Capt,  Jnly,  1827;  Major,  March,  1831;  Lieut.-Col,  March,  1836;  Ool., 
Nov.,  1846;  Major-Gen.,  Jane.  1854;  Lient.-Gen,  June,  1860;  and 
Col.,  105th  Foot,  Sept..  1862.  He  served  m  1822  with  the  force 
Bent  to  Ghersetty.  In  1824  he  served  in  the  Burmese  war  ae  Brigade- 
Major  to  the  5th  Madras  Brigade,  with  the  column  under  Brigadier- 
Gen.  Morrison  in  Aracan  (meoal).  Commanded  the  6th  Madras  Native 
Infantry  with  the  field  force  employed  in  Goomsoor  in  1837.  Com- 
manded the  Chicasole  Li^ht  Infantry  with  the  force  under  M^*or-Gen. 
Wilson  at  Adoni  in  1838.  Selected  to  command  the  field  force  under 
the  specia  1  orders  of  the  Political  Commissioner,  to  seize  the  Nawab 
of  Kumool,  and  commanded  in  the  action  at  Zorapore,  Oct ,  18,  1839. 
Thanked  by  the  Government,  and  presented  by  the  oflBcers  of  the  force 
with  the  sword  of  the  captured  Nawab.  Commanded  the  14th  Madras 
Native  Infantry  in  China  in  1842.  In  1847,  in  conseauence  of  the 
rebellion  in  Goomsoor,  was  selected  to  command  the  Nortnern  division, 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier- General,  and  vested  with  full  political 
authority  in  the  distur^d  districts ;  on  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak 
her  eceived  the  thanks  of  Government. 


Lieutenant-General  Alexander  Maclachlan,  Commandant  of  the  2nd 
Brigade  Royal  Artillery,  died  on  Feb.  26,  in  Dublin,  aged  76.  He 
entered  the  service,  Dec,  1803;  became  Capt.,  June,  lol2;  Major, 
July,  1830;  Lieut.  CoL,  June,  1832;  Col.,  Nov.,  1846;  Maior-Gen., 
June,  1864;  and  Lieut-Gen.,  June,  1860;  Commandant,  2nd  Brigade, 
May,  1863.  He  served  in  Spain  in  1813-14  Knight  of  St  Maurice  and 
Lazare. 


M^'or-General  George  Marmaduke  Beeves,  C.B.,  late  of  the  99fch 
Foot,  died  March  2.  He  entered  the  service  July,  1824;  became 
Lieut.,  April,  1828;  Capt,  April,  1827;  Major,  Nov.,  1841;  Lieut- 
Col.,  Nov.,  1851;  Col.,  Nov.,  1854;  and  Major-Gen.,  Oct,  1865.  He 
served  throughout  the  campaign  of  1860  in  the  north  of  China,  com- 
manded the  4th  Brigade  at  tne  action  of  Sinho,  taking  of  Tan^ku,  and 
storming  the  nearest  North  Taku  fort,  wounded  severely  in  three 
places  and  slightly  in  two,  but  did  not  quit  the  field  until  all  the 
remaining  North  forts  had  surrendered ;  commanded  the  advance  from 
Tientsin,  and  the  4th  Brigade  in  the  actions  of  the  18th  and  21st  Sept., 
and  Surrender  of  Pekin  (mentioned  in  despatches,  C.B ,  medal  and 
clasps,  and  distinguished-service  pension.) 

Rear- Admiral  Frederick  Hutton,  died  at  Tunbride  Wells  on  March 
6.  The  deceased,  who  was  on  the  Active  List  of  Flag  OflBcers,  entered 
the  Navy  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  in  1813,  and  served  on  the  East 
Indies  and  South  American  Stations.  He  took  part  in  the  Burmese 
war  of  1825,  where  ho  commanded  an  armed  transport.  After  various 
employments  afloat  he  was,  in  November,  1 8-1-6,  appointed  Grovemor  of 
Ascension  and  Captain  of  the  Tortoise,  store-ship.  Since  he  obtained 
his  flag  rank  he  has  not  been  employed.  He  had  seen  service  for  nearly 
forty  years.  His  commissions  bore  date  as  follows : — Lieutenant,  17th 
Mav,  1825;  Commander,  28th  June,  1838;  Captain,  3rd  July,  1844; 
and  Rear- Admiral,  1st  April,  1863.  He  was  an  oflBcer  of  the  Tower 
and  Sword.  By  the  death  of  Rear- Admiral  F.  Hutton,  Captain  William 
Loring,  Captain  Superintendent  of  Pembroke  Dockyaro,  becomes  a 
Rear- Admiral,  and  conseouently  vacates  his  present  employment.  By 
his  promotion,  the  Duke  ot  Somerset  has  another  Naval  Aide-de-Camp- 
ship  to  Her  Majesty  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Retired  Captain  Sir  George  Hamage,   Bart   (formerly  Blackman)^ 
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died  on  the  lOth  of  Maroh.  Sir  George  Hamage  was  bom  July  19, 
1792,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir  G.  Hamage,  Bart,  by 
Mary,  eldest  sorviviiig  daughter  of  H.  Hamage,  Esq.,  of  Belswardyne, 
CO.  Salopk  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Army,  who  served  as  Major  of  the 
62nd  llegt^  under  Gen.  Burgoyne,  during  the  first  American  war,  and 
was  severely  wounded  at  tl^  battle  of  Freeman's  Farm,  Sept,  1777. 
Sir  Georffe  (whose  brother,  Capt  J.  L.  Blackman,  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  fell  at  Waterloo)  assumed  the  name  of  Hamage  in  1821,  and 
succeeded  his  fi^ther  as  second  Baronet,  Nov.  19,  1836.  This  officer 
entered  the  Navy  May  1,  1807,  as  Midshipman,  on  board  the  Hibernia, 
120,  flag-ship  in  the  Channel  and  ofi*  Brest  of  Sir  J.  Saumarez.  Be- 
moving  in  July  following  to  the  Penelope,  36,  Capt  J.  Dick,  he  was 
for  some  time  employed  at  the  blockade  of  Ferrol;  afler  which  he 
visited  North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  Feb.,  1809,  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Martinique.  HAvincr  been  further  attached 
for  tfajee  years  to  the  Defiance,  64,  commanded  in  the  North  Sea  and 
Baltic  by  Capt  B.  Baggett,  he  had  the  fortune  on  Aug.  12,  1813,  to  be 
awarded  a  Lieutenant  s  commission.  His  subsequent  appointments 
were,  Feb  4,  1814,  to  the  Hamadryad,  36,  Capt.  E.  Chetham.  stationed 
ofi^  Newfoundland,  where,  in  the  following  September,  that  vessel 
snfifered  so  severely  from  the  effects  of  a  hurricane  as  to  necessitate  her 
being  in  a  few  months  broken  up;  April  11,  1816,  to  the  Boyne,  98,  aa 
Flag  Lieutenant  to  Sir  L  Hollew,  Capt.  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet,  in 
which  capacity  he  officiated  until  June  2%  1816 ;  and  August  4,  1818, 
to  the  Salisbury,  58,  bearing  the  successive  flags,  in  the  Leeward 
Islands,  of  Bear-Admirals  D.  Oampbell  and  W.  C.  Fabie.  While  in  the 
latter  ship,  in  Sept.,  1819,  Mr.  Blackman,  being  at  the  time  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour  of  the  Island  of  St  Thomas,  was  a^ain  present  in  a 
hurricane  of  so  fearful  a  nature  that  on  the  following  morning  the 
wrecks  of  96  vessels  were  counted,  independently  of  numerous  others 
which  had  foundered.  He  obtained  command  of  the  Baleigh,  sloop, 
Aug.  16,  1820,  and  continued  to  serve  in  the  West  Indies  until  the 
dose  of  1821,  when  he  returned  to  England  with  a  fireight  of  320,000 
dollars.  He  was  paid  off  Jan.  14,  1822,  and  has  not  sinoe  been 
afloat 


Major-General  John  Harvy  Stevens,  on  retired  full-pay,  Boyal 
Marine  Artillery,  died  at  Portsmouth,  on  Feb.  26,  aged  72.  He  en- 
tered the  service,  Sept..  1806;  became  Lieut.,  Sept.,  1809;  Capt, 
April,  1832;  Major,  Nov.,  1846;  Lieut-Col.,  Au^.,  1848;  CoL,  Nov., 
1854;  and  Major-Gen.,  June,  1855.  He  served  in  the  West  Indies, 
Ac,  in  1806  and  1807,  during  the  expedition  to  Waloheren  in  1809, 
and  was  engased  in  several  flotilla  a£^rs  on  the  Scheldt.  Served  also 
at  the  successml  defence  of  Cadiz  and  of  Tarifa  in  1810  and  1811 ;  was 
engaged  in  several  detached  operations,  particularly  in  one  of  a  severe 
character  on  the  Guadalquivir.  In  1813  was  employed  on  the  coast 
of  America,  where  he  was  engaged  in  an  attack  on  Craney  Island*  and 
at  the  taking  of  Hampton  and  Ocracoke  under  Sir  George  Cockbum. 
Served  in  Canada  at  the  taking  of  Oswego,  on  which  occasion  he  was 
mentioned  in  Sir  Gordon  Drummond*s  despatches.  Engaged  during  a 
six  weeks'  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  construction 
of  a  field- work  for  the  defence  of  4he  right  of  the  position  on  Chippewa 
Creek,  which  was  menaced  by  a  very  superior  force.  In  1816  he  wa« 
on  board  the  Queen  Charlotte  at  the  attack  on  Algiers  under  Lord 
Ezmouth,  b^  whom  he  was  detached  to  Are  carcases  at  the  enemy's 
vessels  within  the  Mole.  He  was  also  present  at  the  demonstrations 
before  Alciers  under  Admiral  Sir  H.  B.  Neale.  Has  received  the  War 
medal  with  one  clasp. 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  ROYAL  NAVY  IN  COMMISSION, 

{Corrected  io  26M  March.) 
With  the  Dates  ^  Commission  of  the  officer*  in  Command, 


Abonkir,  86.  sc.  Sir  Y.  L.  McCUntock,    1854, 

Jamaica 
Achilles,  26,  sc.,  Capt  £.  W.  Yantittait,  1856, 

Channel  Squadron 
Acorn.  Hosp.  Ship,  Mast.-Com.  B.  E.  Speer, 

18&6,  Shanghai 
Active,  20.  Tnumoe  Ship,  for  Naval  Reaerve, 

Com.  B.  S.  de  R  Hall,  1801,  Sunderland 
Adder,    it.  vet.,    Second    Master  W.    Blakey, 

(acting)  Chatham 
Adventure,  2,  ic.  troop  ihip,  Capt.  C.  L.  Waddi- 

love,  1863,  China 
Adrice,  si.  ves .  Second  Master  Com.  M.  C.  Ray- 

mond«  1849,  Queenstovm 
Alberta,  1  pad..  Staff  Com.  Welch,  1863,  special 

service 
Albacore,  1.  Capt.  W.  J.  Pullen,  1856,  Bermuda 
Alert.  17.  »c.  torn.  A.  J.  Innes,  1861,  Pacific 
Algcrlne,  8,  Lieut  -Com.  Tucker.  185.'»,  Chma 
Arcthnsa,  aS,  sc,  Captain  Macdonald,  Shecmess. 
Argus.  6.  steam  ves.  Com.  H.  L  Round,  1863, 

China 
Asia,    Rear   Admiral    George  Elliot,   Capt.  H. 

Caldwell.  C.B.,  1853,  Guard  Ship  of  Reserve, 

Poitsmouth 
Assurance,  4,   sc.,   Com.    H.  B.  WooUcombc, 

1860.  Mediterranean 

Ajrora,  36,  sc.  Capt.  A.  Y.  R.  Pc  ITorscy,  1867. 

North.  America  and  West  Indies 
Banterer,   2,  sc,    Lieut -Commander    Tonkin, 

China 
Barracottta,    6,  Commander  W.  B.   Urmston, 

1855. 
Barrosa.    31,    sc,    Captain    H.    Boys,    1858, 

China 
Basilisk,    6.  Captain  W.  N.  W.  Hcwett,  V.C, 

Sbeemess,  1802. 
Bellerophon,  14,  Capt.  Tstham,  1854,  particu- 
lar service. 
Black    Eagle,    3,   pad,    Stalf-Com.    Whillicr, 

1863.  Portsmouth 
Black  Prince.  41,  sc.  Capt.   Lord  Y,  H.  Kerr. 

(1852)  Channel  Squadron 
Bosca^en,    2U,    Com.  MacLeod  B.  Cockcraft, 

1855,  Training  Ship,  Southampton 
BriUiant,  16,  Com.  J.  t.  Bickford,  1860,  Naval 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Dundee 
Brisk,  1«,  Capt.  W.  C.  Hope,  1861,  Australia 
Bristol,  .19.  (5)ramodore.  G.  T.  P.   Hornby,  Capt. 
Levcrson  E.  Somerset,  1862,  W.  C.  Africa. 
Britannia.    8,    Cudet   Trnining  Ship,    Captain 

R.  A.  Powell,  C.B.,   1h55.  Dartmouth 
Busianl,    2,   sc.    gunl>oat,   Lieul.-Com.  Adams 

1855,  China 
Buzzard.    4,   st.    ves,,   Com.    C.    G.  Lindsay, 

1861,  North  America  and  West  Indies 
Cadmus,  21,    sc.   Cap.  A'    C.  Gordon,   1868, 

N.  America  and  W.  Indies 
Caledonia,  31,  Capt.  the  lion.  F.  A.  C.  Foley, 

1860,  Flag  of  Ilear  Ad.  Yelverton,  Mediter- 

runeau 
Camhridfje,  gunnery  Sliip,  Capt.  C.  J.  F.  Ewart, 

1855,  Devon  port. 
Cameleon,  17,  sc.  Com.T.  M.  Jones,  1859,  ordered 

home 
Canopus,    Naval  Barrack,  Capt.  T.  11.  Masou, 

(18 19)  Diivonport 
Caradoc.DJiddle,  2,  Lieut.-Com.  E.  H  Wilkinson, 

Ih.'iS.  Mc-ditenaiican 
Castor,  23.  Com.  C.    K    Jackson,  1854,    Nav-a 

Reserve  Drill  s>hip.  Shields 


Clio,  23.   sc,  Capt   N.  £.  B.  Tumour,  1859 

Pacific 
Cockatrice,  3,  sc.     Com.  A.  D.  Boyle,    1865, 

Mediterranean 
Cockchafei,  3,  sc.  gunboat,  Iieut.-Com.  Howard 

Kerr,  1867,  China 
Columbine,  4,  sc.  Com.  T.  Le  H.  Ward,  1861 

Pacific 
Coquette,  4,  sc.  Commander  A.  G.  R.  Roe,  1863, 

(Hima 
Cormorant,  4,  sc.  Com.  G.  D.  Broad,  IStO/miina 
CordeUa,  U,  sc,  Com.  De  Wahl,  1860,  North 

America  and  West  ludies 
Coromandel,   5,  st.    ves.,  Lieut.  Com.  D.  A. 

Denny,  1858,  China 
Constance,  39,  sc.  Captain  E.  K.  Bftmard,  special 

service 
Cossack,   SO,  sc,  Capt.  R.   D.  White,    1856, 

Medlterrranean 
Cumberland,  24,  Capt.  G.  G.  Randolph,  leeeiv- 

ing  ship,  Sheemess 
Curacoa,   !&,   Commodore  Sir    W.    Wiseman, 

Bart.,  C.B ,  Australia 
Cygnet,  6,  sc.  Com.  G.  R.  Miall,  1862,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
DKdnlus,    16,   Com.     J.  T.  M  NlchoU,  1860, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  ship,  Bristol 
Dasher,  3.  st.  ves.,  Ck)m.  G.  J.  Malcohn,  1859, 

Channel  Islands 
Dauntless,  31,  sc.  Capt.  E.  P.  Von  Donop,  1856,, 

Coast  Guard,  River  Humber 
Dee,  1,  St.  Store  Ship,  Mas.-Com.  G.  Raymond' 

1858,  particuUur  service 
Defence,  16,  sc.  Capt.  A.  Phillimore,  1856,  Chan- 
nel Squadron 
Devastation,  6,  St.  res.,  Com.  W.  K.  JoUiffe, 

1856,  Pacific 
Donegal,   81,  sc,  Capt  J.  A.  Paynter,  1854, 

Liverpool 
Doris.    30  sc,  Captain   Charles  Tesey,  1860, 

North  America  and  West  Indin. 
Doterel,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  R.  Elliot, 

1864,  S.E.  Coast  of  America 
Dromedary,  sc  store-ship,  Mast.-Com.  AUard, 

(1651),  Ddrticular  semce 
Duke  of  Wellington.  49.  Barrack  Ship,  Capt 

J.  Seccombe,  1859,  Portsmouth 
Duncan,  81,  sc,   Vice-Adm.   Sir  James   Hope, 

K.C  B  ,  Copt  R.  Gibson,  J 863,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies 
Eagle,   50.   Commander  W.   E^  >l8her,  1856, 

Naval  Reserve  Drill  Ship,  Liverpool 
Eclipse,   4,  sc,  Qom.  E.    R.  Fremantle,   1861, 

Australia 
Egmont,  receiving  shi]),  Capt.  H.  F.  W.  Ingram, 

186:^,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
Elfin,   pad.    Mas.-Com.    A.    Balliston,   1858, 

Portsmouth 
Enchantress,    I,  st.   Admiralty  Yacht,    StaiT- 

Cora.  J.  E.  Petlev,  1863,  particular  service 
Enterprise,  4,  sc.  Com.   C.  J.  Rowley,  1861, 

Mediterranean 
Esk,  21, sc,  Capt.  J.  P.  Luce,  1856.  Australia 
Espoir.    6,   sc.  Com.  M.   L.  S    Pcilc.    1862, 

W.  C.  of  Africa 
Excellent,   gunnery   ship,    Capt   A.  C.    Key, 

C.B.,  1830.  Portsmouth 
Fairv,  sc.  yacht,  tender  to  Victoria  and  Albert 

'  Staff-Com.  D.  N.  Welch,  1863,  Portsmouth 
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Falecm,  17,  se.  Com.   G.  H.   Pftrkiii,    (1859,) 

Anitralia. 
FHroahte,  10,  ic..  Captain  Y.  H.  Short,  1868, 

Mediterranean 
Fawn,  w ,  17,  Captain  Hon.  W.  C.  Talbot,  1860, 

N.  America  and  Wei t  Indies 
Ferret,    8,    Training    Brig.    lient.-Com.     R. 

Hansel,  1862,  Southampton 
Fireoueen,  st  res..  Staff  Com.  F.  W.  Panl.  1863, 

Portsmouth 
Fisgatd,  43,  Commodore.   H.    Dunlop,  C.B., 

Woolwich 
Flamer,  3,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieut.  Com.  A.  Eaton, 

1867,  China 

Formidable,    36,  Tice  Admiral  Sir  C.  Talbot, 

K.C.B.,  Capt.  John  FulXord,  1848.  Sheemess 
Forsrard,  3,  sc.  Lieut.  Com.  H.  W.  Fox,  1856, 

Pacific 
Fojc,    3,    sc.  store-ship,    Staff^Com.  Moriarty, 

particular  senice 
Frederick  William, 74,  bc.  Cap.  John  J.  Kennedy 

C.K,  1856.  Coaat  Guard,  Oueenstown 
Ganffes^^ning  ship.  Com.  F.  U.  Stevens,  1854, 

Falmouth 
Gannet  11  Capt.  W.  Cliimmo,  1864,  N.  America 

and  West  Indies 
Gibraltar,  81,  sc  Capt.  B.  Coote,  1854,  Modi- 

terranean 
Gladiator,  6,  st.  ves.,  Capt  Aplin,  1861,  Deronport 
Gleaner,  gunboat,  Lieut.  F.  Hardy,  Brazils 
Grasshopper,  3,   sc.  gunboat,   Lt.  Com.  G.  B. 

Morant.  1857,  China 
Greyhound,    17,   Captain   C.    Stirling,    1863, 

Devonport 
Haudy,  1,  st.  vcs.,  Sub.-Iient  Jones   (acting) 

CJoast  of  Africa 
Hardy,  3,  sc  gunbt,  Lieut.  Com.  Morice,  1859, 

Chiau, 
Harpy,  pad.,.  1.  Lieat.-(}om.  Howorth,    1856, 

Greenwich 
Hastings,  50,  sc.  Rear- Ad.  Charles  Frederick, 

KX;.B.,  Cq>t.  J.Corbett,  1857,  Queenstown 
Havock^  3.  sc  gunbt,  Lieut.  P.  E.  Luard,  1865 

China. 
Haughty,  2,  sc.  gunboat,  Lieni-Com.  liainwar- 

mg,  China 
Hector,  34,  sc,  Capt.  Preedy,  C.B..  1856,  Channel 

Squadron 
Helicon,    Commander  Morgan    Singer,   1862, 

Portsmouth 
Hflsper.  4,  sc   store  ship,  Staff-Corn.  Thain« 

1868,  Cliina 

Hibonia,  rec.  ship.  Rear  Adm.  H.  Kellett, 
Com.  G.  L.  Norcock,  1859,  Malta 

Highflyer.  30  sc.  Cap.  H.  S.  Pasley,  1860, 
Mozambique 

Hydra,  1,  st   ves.,  Capt  Peter  F.  Shortland, 

1869,  Mediterranean  (survey) 

Icarus,  3,  (>mi.  S.  P.  Townshend,  1865,  Medi- 
terranean 
Implacable.  34.  Com.  E.  L.  H.  Ray,  1860,  Train- 

ing  Ship,  Deromxfft 
Impregnable.  78,  CTapt  F.  8.  Tremlett  (1863) 

Training  Ship,  Devonport 
Indus.  Rear  Admiral  T.  M.  C.  Symonds.  C.B.. 

Capt  W.  Edroonstone,  C.B.,  1853,  Devonport 
Industry,  3.  sc.   store  ship.   Mast.    Com.  E. 

C.  T.  Youel,  1850,  particuhur  service 
Insolent,  8,  Lieut. -Com.  Nicholas.  China 
Investigator,    3,    st.  ves.    Sob.-Lieut.  Duthy, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Irresistible,   34,  sc,  Capt.   J.  Borbase,   1864, 

(^st  Guard,  Southampton. 
Isis,  3,  Store  Depot,  Mast.-(}om.  Loney,  1860, 

Sierra  Leone 
Jackall,  4,  st.  ves.,  Lieut.-Com.  H.  M.  N.  Dver. 

1865,  Scotch  FUheriea. 
Janus,  1,  lieut-Com.  Powys,  1854,  China 
Jaseur.  6,  sc   Com.  W.  JT.  H.  Grubbe  (1861) 

Coast  of  Africa 
landrail,  6,  sc.  Com.  H.  L.  Maithind,   West 

Coast  of  Africa 


Leander,  89,  sc  Commodore  Michael  de  Coarcy. 

1862,  Pacific 

Lizard,  1.  st.  ves.  Lieut-Com.    Telfer,  1864, 

Coest  ot  Scotland 
Lee,  5,  sc  lieut  Com. 1860,  tender 

to  RatUesnakr,  Coast  of  Africa 
Leopard,  18,  st  vessel,  Capt  C.  T.  Leckie,  1856, 

China 
Leven,  8,  screw  gun  vessel,  Lt.  Com.  H.  P. 

Knevitt  (1866)  China 
Lightiiing,  3,  st  ves,.   Capt.   E.  J.    Bedford, 

survey.  Coast  of  Scotland 
Lily,  4,   sc.  Com.  A.  C.   F.  Heneage,  1867, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Linnet,  3,  sc.  Lieut-Com.  A.  Salwey,  Brazils 
Liverpool,  35,  sc,  Capt   R.   Laml>ert,    1866 

Mediterranean 
Lion.  60,  sc  Cimtain  J.  M.  Hayes,  C.  B.,  1865 

Coast  Guard.  Greenock 
Lord  Clyde,  34,  sc.  Captain  R.  Dew,  C.B.,  1858 

Plymouth 
Lvra,9.  sc.Ckim.  R.  A.  Parr,  1861,  C.  of  Africa 
Mffiander,  10,  Capt.  J.  G.  Bickford,  (1860)  Ascen- 

sion 
Makcca.  17.  Capt  R.  B.  Oldfield,  1863,  Ports- 

month 
Manilla,  sc.  Mast  (^m.  B.  Stuart,  1854^  China 
Martin,    13,  Traininff  Brig,  Lieut-Com.  Hon. 

J.  FitcMaurice,  Portsmouth 
Medusa,  2,  st.  ves.  Mas.-Com.  Potter,    1861. 

Sheemess 
Megffira,  6,  Capt  M.  B.  Dunn,  store  service, 

Mutine,  17,  sc  Com.  W.  H.  Blake,  Pacific 
Naiad,  6,  store  ship,  Mas.  Com.  G.  Reid,  1860, 

Callao 
Narcissus,  35,  sc  Rear  Adm.  C.  B.  Elliott,  Gspt 

Colin  A.  Campbell,  Brazils 
Nereus,  6,  store  depot.  Staff  Com.  C.  R  P. 

Forbes.  1863.  Valparaiso 
Niger,  13.  Captain  J.  Bruce,  1863,  West  Indies 
Nimble,  5.  Com.  A  J.  Chatfield,  1862,  Nortli 

America 
Octavia,  Capt.  C.  F.  HiUyar,  F^ast  Indies 
Oberon,  8,  st.  ves.,  Edmund  H.  Vemey,  18S6, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
Orontes,  3,  sc,  troop  ship,  Capt  H.  W.  Hire, 

1863,  troop  service 

Osborne,  st.  yacht^  Com.   John  D*Arey,  18CS, 

particular  service 
Osprey,  sc,  4,  Com.  W.  Menzies.  1862.  China 
Pandora,   5.   sc.    Com.  Edward  Stubbs,  1863, 

Ck>ast  of  Africa 
Pantaloon,    11,   sc  Com.   F.    Purvis,  (I860}, 

Bomlm 
Pelican.  17,  sc.  Com.  R  Cator,  1857,  Mediter- 
ranean. 
Pelorus,  31,  sc.   Capt  W.  H.  HasweQ,   1868, 

China 
Pembroke,  35,  sc.  Commodore  A.  P.  Ryder,  1848, 

Capt.  J.  O.  Johnson,    1856,  Harwich 
Penguin,   6.   sc,   (tender  to    Princess  Royal) 

Lieut-Com.  E.  S.  J.  Garforth.  1857,  East 

Indies  and  (^pe  of  Good  Hope 
Perseus,  17,  sc,  Com.  C.  E.  Stevens,  I860,  China 
Phabe,  36,  Capt.  W    R  Bolland,  1867,  Medi- 
terranean, ordered  home 
Pigiuv,   3,  St.  V.  Master   Com.   Fetch,   1861 

Portsmouth. 
Porcupine,  3,  st  ves.  Staff-Com.  (Mver,  1863^ 

I]^wns  (survey) 
President  16,  Com.  J.R.  Dunlop,  1860.  Natal 

Reserve  Drill  Ship,  London. 
Prince  Albert,  4,  sc,  Captain   Arthur  Wihns- 

hurst  1861.  Woolwich. 
Prince  Consort  31,  sc,  Capt  G.  O.  Willes,  C  B. 

1856,  Channel  Squadron 
Princess  Alice.  1,  st.  ves.  Mast-Com.  Parto, 

856,  Devonport 
Princess  Charlotte.  12.  Captain   M.  S.  NoDoth. 

\d&fi.  Receiving  Ship,  Hong  Kong 
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Princeu  Hoftl,  79.  tc  Bear-Adm.  Q.    St  Y. 

KiiM(.G.B.,Capt.  W.G  JonM.  1861,  Cbim 
Plyche.  S,  at  venel,  Iieut.-CoaL.BUiie,  18H 

Moditernmeui 
Pyladet,  SI.  K   Capt    A.  W.  A.  Hood.  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Racer,  sc.  U.  Com.  L.  Brine,  18M.  Mediter- 


Racooo,  33,  ac.  Capt.  Count  Gleichen,  (\9b9), 

Channel 
Banger,  5,  so.  Com.  C.  6.  Nelson,  1861,  Coast 

of  Africa 
Rapid.  11,  sc.  Com.  C  T.  Jago  (I860)  E.  Indies 
RatUer,  17,  sc.  Com.  J.  W.  Webb,  1854.  China 
Research,    4,   sc.  Com.  R.  A.  £.  Scott,  ltf48, 

Portsmonth 
Resistance,   16,  sc.  Capt.  W.  C.  Chamberlain, 

1856.  Mediterranean 
Revenge,  7»,  Capt.  0.  Le  O.  Bowyear.   1856, 

Devonport 
Rifleman,  8,  sc.  Com.  J.  Ward,  1858,  China 

Seas  (survey) 
Rosario,  11.  sc,  Com.  L.  H.  Versturme,  1860, 

North  America  and  West  Indies 
Royal  Adelaide.    26,  Adml.    Sir   C.    H.   Fre- 

mantle,  K.C.B.  Capt.  F.  B.  P.  Seymour,  C.B. 

1854,  T)evonport 

Royalist,  U,  sc.  Com.  the  Hon.    M.  Nelson, 

1858  N.  America  and  West  Indies 
Royal  George,    78.   sc.    Capt.  Thomas  Miller, 

1853,  Coastguard  Kingstown,  Dublin. 
Royal  Oak.  66,  sc.  Capt.  Y.  A.  Campbell,  1864^ 

Mediterranean 
Royal  Sorereign,  5,  sc.,  Capt.  F.  A.  Herbert, 

1864,  Portsmouth 
Salamander.   6,   st.   tcs..  Com.  G.   8.  Nares, 

1863,  Australia  (survey) 
Salamis.    1,    st.    ves..    Com.   F.    G.    Snttie, 

1863,  Portsmouth 
Saturn,  Captain  W.  Loring.  C.B.,  1848,  Pembroke 
Scout,  31,  Capt.  J.  A.  P.  Price.  1860.  Pacific 
Serpent,   4,  Commodore  C.  J.  Bullock,    1868, 

China 
ScyUa,  SI,  sc  Capt.  R.  W.  Courtenay,    1869, 

China. 
Sealark,  8,  Training   Brig,  lieut-Com    J.  N. 

Croks,  1855,  Devonport 
Seringapatam,  Receiving  Ship,  Capt  i.H  Cock- 
bum,  1850,  Cape  ofGood  Hope 
Severn,  85,  sc.  Commodore  F.  B.  Montr^sor, 

E.  Indies 
Sharpshooter.  6.  sc ,  Lieut.-Com.  the  Hon.  B. 

Hare,  1857,  Brazil 
Shearwater,  11,  sc.  Com.  B.  G.  Douglas,  1860, 

Pacific 
Simoom,   4,    troop^ship.   Captain    Thomas   B. 

Letkbridge,  18^3. 
Skyhu-k,  3.  Lieut.-Com.  Swinton.  1856,  Gibraltar 
Shiney,    3,   sc.   gunboat,   Lient-Com.    Keats, 

1855,  China 

Snipe,  6.  sc.  Com.  H.  A.  TroUope,  1868,  Coast 

of  Afnca 
Sparrow,  5,  sc.  Com.  P.  Blakiston,  1861  Coast 

of  Africa. 
Sparrowhawk,  4,  Com.  E.  A  Porcher,  Pacific 
Speedwell,   5,   sc.  Com.  J.  £.  Erskine  1863, 

Coast  of  Africa 
Speedy,  3,  gunboat.  Mas.-Com.  C.  Bumey,  1861, 

Channel  Islands 
Sphinx,  6,  Capt.  R.  V.  Hamilton,  1863,   North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Spider,  3,  sc.  ininboat,  Lieut.  Com.  Kennedy 

S.E.  Coastof  America 
Spiteful,  6,  paddle.  Com.  A.  D.  W.  Fletcher, 

1866,  for  Brazil 
Spriffhtly,  st.  ves.,  Mast.-Com.  G.  Allen,  (acting) 

PfHTtsmouth 


SquirreU  8.  Trainins  Brig,  lieot-Com.  T.  K. 

Hudson,  1867,  DevonixMt 
St  George.    84,  se.    Capt.    X.  B  Biee   1855, 

Coast  Guard,  Portland 
Stounch,   8,  sc,   Lieut.-Com.  Doiikip,    1856. 

China 
Star,  sc  4,  Com.  W.  E.  Gordon,  1861,  Sheer- 

ness. 
St.  Vincent,  36,  Training    Ship,   Com.  S.  J. 

Greville,  i860.  Portsmouth 
Steady,  5,  sc.  Com.  T.  T.  BuUock  1861,  North 

America  and  West  Indies 
Stromboli.  6,st.  ves..  Com.  A.  Philips,  1860,  S.E. 

Coast  of  America  ordered  home 
Supply,  2  sc.  store  ship,  Staff  Com.  C.  Bawden, 

1864,  Woolwich 
Surprise,  4,  sc  Com.  G.  Tryon,  1860,   Medi- 
terranean 
Sutlej,  36,  sc,   Rear-AdmL  Hon.  J.  Denman. 

Captain  T.  P.  Coode.  1863,  Pacific 
Swallow,  9,  sc.  Mast.  Com.    £.  Wilds,  1855, 

China  and  Japan  (survey) 
Tamar.  3,  sc.  troop  ship,  Capt.  F.  H.  Stirhng, 

1860,  troop  service 
Terrible  31,  Capt.  G.  J.  Napier,  1856,   PorU- 

mouth 
Terror,  16,  sc  Capt.  J.  F.  B.  Wainwright,  1853, 

Bermuda 
Topaze.  31,  Captain  W.  Montague  Dowell,  C.B., 

1858,  Pac&e 
Torch.  6,  sc.  Cap.  G.  Douglas,  West  Coast  of 

Africa 
Trafalgar,  70,    sc    Capt.   G.Hancock,  1866, 

Coast  Guard,  Queen's  Ferry,  N.B. 
Tribune,    33,   sc.  Capt.    Lord  Gilford,    1859, 

ordered  home 
Trincomalec   16,   Com.  W.  J.  PoUard,   1854, 

Naval  Reserve  drill  Ship,  Hartlepool 
Trinculo,    3.    sc,  Lieut.-Com.  Creagh,    1855, 

Channel  Squadron 
Triton,  sc,  3,  Lieut-Com.  B.  H.  Napier,  1857, 

i  Brazils 
Tynan.  1,  UeutH.  F.  Hovenden,  1856,  Mediter- 


Urgent,  4.  sc  troop  ship.  Capt.  S.  H.  Hender- 
son. 1863,  Portsmouth 
Valorous.  16,  st.  ves.,  Capt.  C.  C.  Forsyth,  1867. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Victoria  and  Albert,  steam  yacht,  Capt.  H.S.H. 

Prince  Leiningen.  K.C.B.  ( I860,)  Portsmouth 
Victory,   13.   Admiral    Sir  T.  Pasley,    Bart., 

G.C.B.  Captain  Francis  Scott,  C3.,  (1848) 

Portsmouth 
Victoria.  102.   sc.  Vice  Adm-  Bobert  Smart, 

KH.,  Captain    P.  G.  Goodenough,  1863, 

Medfterranean 
Vigiknt,  4,  sc.  Com.  W.  H.  J.  Byrom,  1859, 

East  Indies  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Vindictive,  3,  store  ship,  Ma8.-Com.  Wise,  1863, 

Fernando  Po 
Vivid.  3,  St.  V.  Staff  Com.  T.  W.  SulUvan,  1863, 

Woolwich 
Wasp,  13,   sc.  Capt  Norman  B.  Bedingfidd, 

1862,  Mozambique 
1,  sc.   gunboat, 
ity.  1856.  China 
WeUesley,    17.  Captain  W.  H.  Stewart,  C.B 


Dought; 


1864,  Chatham 

Wildfire,  st  ves.,  Mast.-Com.  G.  Brockman, 
1854,  Sheemess 

'^IHuchester,  13,  Drill  Ship  for  Naval  Beserve, 
Com.  W.  C.  Chapman,  Aberdeen 

Wizard,  1,  lieut.  Com.  Patrick  J.  Murray,  1859 
Coast  of  Syria 

Wolverine,  31.  sc,  Capt.  T.  Cochran,  1867, 
North  America  and  West  Indies 

Wyvem,  4,  Capt  H.  T.  Burgoyne,  1861,  Ports- 
mouth 
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STATIONS  OP  THE  BRITISH  ARMY. 

(Corrected  up  to  26M  Marek^  1866,  incluaive,) 
Where  two  places  are  meationed,  the  last-named  is  that  at  which  the  Depot  is  tatiooed. 


1st  Life  Gaards— Regent's  Park 

2nd  Jo.—  Hyde  Park 

Royal  Horse  Ouards-— Windsor 

1st  Dragoon  Ouards— Madras,  Canterbury 

3nd  do.— Bengal,  Canterbury 

Srd  do.— Bombay,      ditto 

4tb  do.— Cork 

5th  do.— Dublin 

6th  do.—  Dublin 

7th  do.— Bengal,  Canterbury 

ist  Dragoons — Brighton 

2nd  do.— Newbridge 

tfrd  Hussars- Aldershot 

4th  do.— Edinburgh 

5th  Lancers— Bengal,  Canterbury 

6th  Dragoons — Bombay,     ditto 

7th  Hussars- Bengal,       ditto 

dth  do.— Aldershot 

9th  Lancers— Dundalk 

10th  Husiars— Dublin 

Uth  Hussars— Colchestitr 

12th  Lancers— Cahir 

ISth  Uu»sars—  York 

Uth  do.— Hounslow 

I5th  Hussars— Sheffield 

16th  Lancers— Madras  Canterbury 

17th  do.— Aldershot 

Itfth  Hussars— Madras,  Canterbury 

19th  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

20th  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

21st  do.— Bengal,  ditto 

Military  Train— Woolwich,  Troops  4»  5,  7,  9, 

18,  19,  20,  SI,  23. 
Do.— Dublin,  6  and  8  . 

Do— New  Zealand,  13,  14, 15.  and  16    « 
Do. -Aldershot,  2, 10. 11, 12, 17,  22  and  24 
Do.— Curragh   1  and  8 

Grenadier  Ouards  Cist  bat.)— St  George's  Bks 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Wellington  Barracks 
Do.  (Srd  bat.)— Windsor 
Coldstream  Guards  (Ist bat.) — Dublin 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Chelsea 

Scots  Pus.  Guards  (1st  bat.)— Wellington  Bks. 
Do.  (2ud  bat.)— Tower 
1st  Puot(lst.)— Madras.  Colchester 
Do  (2nd  bat.)— Curragh 
2nd  do.  (Itt  bat.)-Cork. 
Do.  (2nd  bat )— Bermuda.  Chatham 
3rd  do.  (1st  bat^— Curragh 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Barbadoes,  Mullinger 
4th  do.  (Itt  bat.)— Bombay,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— HalU,  ditto 

5th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Athlooe 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Cape  of  Good  Hope«  Walmer 
6th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Jersey 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Jamaica,  (Toichester 
7th  do.  (Isi  bat.)— Bengal,  Walmee 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Canada.  Walmer 
Mh  do.  (1st  bat.)— Malta.  Newvy 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Malta,  Newry 
9th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Cape,  Mullinger 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— China.  Mullinger 
10th  do  (Istbat.)— Cape  of  Gd.  Hope,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Madras  ditto 

11th  do  (1st  bat.)— Bengal.  Buttevant 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)Chlna.  Butterant 
I2th  do.  (ist  bauj— New  Zealand,  Chatham 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Bengal,  ditto 

Uth  do.  (1st  bat.)— Aldershot 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— IfauritiuB.  Newry 
Uth  do.  (1st  bat.)— Sheffield 
Do.  (2nd  bat)— New  Zealand,  Newry 
Uth  do.  (1st  bat.)— N.  Brunswick,  Chatham 


15th  do.  (2nd  bat.)— GIbralUr,  Chatham 
16th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Colchester 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Nora  Scotia.  Newry 
17tb  ao.  (ist  bat.)— Canada,  Aldershot 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)  Nora  ScoUa.  MuUmaer 
18th  do.  ;Ut  bat.)— Madras.  Curragh 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— New  Zealand,  ditto 
19th  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bengal,  Chatham 
Do.  (2od  bat.)— Birmah,         ditto 
20th  do.  (1st  bat )— Bengal,    ditto 
Do  (2nd  bat.)— Japan,  ditto 

21st  do.  (1st  bat.)— Glasgow 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— .\fadras.  Preston 
22nd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Malta.  Parkhnrst 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— MaurlUus.  Parkhurst 
23rd  do.  (1st  bat.)— Bengal.  Walmer 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— GibraiUr,  Walmer 
24th  do.  (Ist  bat.)— Curragh. 
Do.  O^d  bat.)— Rangoon,  Butterant 
25th  do.  (Ut  bat.)— Canada,   Prealoa 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Ceylon,  Preston 
26th  do. — Bombay,  Preston 
27th  do.— Bengal,  Butterant 
28th  do.— Aldershot 
29th  do.— Malta  Chatham 
SOth  do.— Canada.  Parkhurat 
3Ist  do.— Portsmouth 
S2nd  do.— Gibraltar,  Butterant 
33rd  do. — Bombay,  Curragh 
84th  do.— Bengal.  Colchester 
86th  do.— Bengal.  Chatham 
36th  do.— Bengal,  Belfast 
37th  do.— Fermoy 
88th  do.— Bengal.  Colchester 
81Hh  do.— Manchester 
40th  do.— New  Zealand,  Chatham 
4l8t  do.— Bengal.  Colchester 
42nd  do. — Bengal,  Aberdeen 
43rd  do.— New  Zealand,  Winchester     . 
44th  do. — Bombay,    Dorer 
45th  do.— Bombay.  Parkhurst 
46th  do.— Bengal,  Newry 
47th  do.^Canada,  Belfast 
48th  do.— Shornclitf 
49th  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 
50th  do.— New  Zealand,  Parkhurst 
51st  do.— Bengal,  Winchester 
52nd  do.— Porumouth 
53rd  do.— Waterford 
54th  do.— Bengal,  Gosport 
55tb  do.— Bengal.  Preston 
66th  do. — Boml>ay.  Colchester 
57th  do.— New  Zealand,  Butterant 
68th  do.— Bengal,  Belfast 
59th  do.— Birr 

60th  do.  (I St  bat.)— Malta,  Winchester 
Do.  (2nd  bat.)— DuMin 
Do.  (3rd  bat.)— Birmah,  Winchester 
Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada,  Winchester 
6Ut  do.— Dublin 
62nd  do.— Gotport 
63rd  do.— Aldershot,  ColchMter 
64th  do.— Templemore 
66th  do.— Deronport 
66th  do. — Deronport 
67th  do.— Cape,  Belfast 
68th  do.— New  Zealand,  Preston 
69th  do  —Aldershot 
70th  do.— New  Zealand,  ShomcUflie 
71st  do.— Aldershot 
72nd  do.— Edinburgh 
73rd  do.— Limerick 
74tb  do.— Dorer 
7.'>th  do.— Dublin 
76tb  Foot— Madraa,  Belfast 
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77th  Foot—Bengal  Chathui 

78th  do-^GIbralur,  9tiiUng 

79th  do—Bengal,  Aberdeen 

80th  do.— Bengal.  Chatham 

61  tt  do.— Aldershot 

82nd  do— Bengal.  Colchetter 

8:$rd  do. — Curragh 

84th  do.— Malta,  Colchester 

85th  do.— Dublin 

8tfth  do.— Gibraltar,  Newry 

87th  do  —Dover 

88tb  do.— Bengal,  Carragh 

89th  do.— Alderthot 

80th  do.— Bengal,  Pveaton 

91  et  do.— Bengal,  Aberdata 

92nd  do.— Dublin 

9Srd  do.— Bengal,  Stirling 

94th  do.— Bengal,  Chalham 

9&th  do.— Bombay,  Curragh 

9Ath  do.— Bombay,  Belfiut 

97th  do.— Bengal,  Colcbaatar 

98th  do.— Bengal,       ditto 

99th  do.— Cape,  Butterant 


100th  Foot— MalUi  Parkharat 

lOlct  do.— Bengal,  Chatham 

102nd  do.— Madras,    ditto 

lO^trd  do.— Bombay,  Colchester 

104th  do.— Bengal,  Parkhurst 

105th  do.— Madras,  Parkhurst 

106th  do.— Bombay,  Mulllngar 

107th  do.— Bengal,  Curragh 

108th  do.— Madras,  ditto 

109th  do.— Bombay,  Butterant 

Rifle  Brigade  (1st  bat.)— Canada,  Winchester 

Do.  (2nd  bat.)— Bengal,  Winchester 

Do.  (9rd  bat.>— Bengal,  Winchester 

Do.  (4th  bat.)— Canada.  Winchester 

1st  West  India  Reglmsnt— Bahamas 

2nd  do. — Jamaica 

Srd  do. — Jamaica 

4th  do— Sierra  Leoao 

Ceylon  Rifle  Regiment— Ceyloo 

Cape  Mounted  Rifles— Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Royal  Canadian  Rifle  Regimenl^Canada 

Royal  Malu  Fsaclble  ArtiUery— Malu 


DEPOT  BATTALIONS, 


1st  Dep«t  Battalloo—ChathaBi 

2nd  do.— Chatham 

IM  do.— Chatham 

4th  do.— Colchsstsr 

6th  do.— Parkhurst 

rtth  do.— Walmer 

7th  do.'**\Viuobeatsr 

8th  do. — Colchester 

9th  do.— Preston 


10th  Depot  Battalion— Belfhst 
11th  do.— Templemore 
12th  do.— Mulllngar 
IXth  do. — Fermoy 
14th  do.— Bottevant 
15th  do.— Aberdeen 
Cavalry  Depot— Caoterbary 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 


NAVY. 


ADm&ALTT,  March  2. 
The  nndermentioned  officers 
have  been  this  ds^  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Master  m  ner  Majesty's 
fleet : — Erasmus  Corydon  Roberts, 
Esq. ;  Charles  Frederick  Gulliver; 
Esq.;  Joseph  Shellabear  Vivian, 
Esq.;  Heaver  Sugden,  Esq.; 
Alfred  Smith  Bradley,  Esq.; 
William  Horn,  Esq.;  Francis 
John  Crray»  Esq.;  Thurston 
Stringer,  Esq.;  CTeorge  Edward 
Gresley  Jackson,  Esq. ;  Frederick, 
Kibbey  Taylor,  Esq.;  Andrew 
William  Miller,  Esq. ;  John  Bell 
Johnson,  Esq. 

Admibaltt,  March  5. 

Commander  Robert  Boyle  Mil- 
ler has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Betirea  Captain  in  Her 
Majesty's  fleet,  with  seniority  from 
the  14th  ult. 

Commander  William  Mould  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Retired  Captain  in  her  Majesty's 
fleet. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Hobart  Sey- 
mour to  be  com.  in  Her  Majesty's 
fleet. 

Mr,  John  Levince  Stockting  has 
this  day  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Engineer  in  Her  Majesty's 
fleet,  with  seniority  of  (5th  Feb. 
1866. 

Admibaltt,  March  7. 

With  reference  to  the  Supple- 
ment of  the  London  Gazette  of  the 
12th  July,  1864,  Captain  Arthur 
Lukis  Mcmsell  has  been  this  day 
placed  on  the  Retired  List  of  his 
rank. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Vice-Admiral — Sir  Thomas  S. 
Pasley,  Bart.,  to  be  com.-in-chief 
at  Portsmouth,  vice  Admiral  Sir 
M.  Seymour,  whose  period  of  ser- 
vice expired  on  the  Ist  of  March. 

Captains— P.    F.   Shortland  to 


the  Hydra,  vice  Manson,  Edward 
R.  Breetycke  to  the  Gladiator. 

Commander— S.  P.  Townshend 
to  the  Icarus,  commissioned. 

Commanders — A-  G.  Bogle  to 
the  cocktrice,  to  be  commissioned 
at  Malta;  William  B.  Urmston  to 
the  Barraoouta  (commissioned.) 

Lieutenants — Patrick  James 
Murray,  from  the  Victoria,  to 
commission  the  Wizard,  gunboat, 
at  Malta;  Orford  Churchill,  to  the 
Icarus,  3,  screw-sloop,  at  Sheer- 
ness;  Coryndon  Peters  Boger, 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to 
the  Victory,  as  Flae-Lieutenant 
to  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Thomas 
Sabine  Paslev,  Bart.,  Commander- 
in-Chief  at  Portsmouth;  Edward 
Rich  Foster  to  the  Racoon,  22, 
screw-corvette,  at  Queenstown ; 
C.  H.  Stirling  to  the  Excellent; 
William  S.  J.  S.  Hornby  to  the 
Excellent,  James  M.  Morris  to  be 
additional  to  the  Racoon,  22, 
screw-corvette,  at  Portsmouth,  for 
service  in  the  Whiting  gunboat 
tender,  H.  Studley  to  the  Doris; 
P.  C.  H.  Dent  to  the  Icarus ;  Rie 
F.  Britten  to  the  Favourite;  R. 
M.  Speeling  to  the  Icarus ;  H.  N. 
Hood  to  the  Favourite. 

Sub-Lieutenants — Henry  A. 
Street  and  Frederick  G.  Dnndas 
to  the  Wivern  ;  J.  H.  E.  Walters 
and  F.  A.  D.  Radclifle  to  the 
Pallas,  Francis  H.  Haygarth  to  the 
Favourite,  R.  J.  Fortescue  and  R. 
Hammond  to  the  Icarus ;  Charles 
T.  Hodgkinson  to  the  Gladiator. 

Midshipmen — Henry  B.  Warren 
to  the  Favourite;  Robert  L. 
Groome  to  the  Gladiator,  George 
W.  Hill  and  Francis  J.  H.  S. 
Napier  to  the  Pallas;  Allen  M. 
Jepson  to  the  Racoon. 

iTaval  Cadets — Henry  CoUey  to 
the  Hawke,  Thomas  Arthur  L. 
Knight,  and  Robert  L.  Mavne  to 
the  Achilles;  Frederick  £.  btrick- 
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land  to  the  Yiotoria,  Arthur  B.  F. 
Bailey,  (nominated.) 

Masters — Oomehns  Fox  to  the 
Asia  (additional,)  for  servioe  in 
the  Mersey;  James  Bobertson 
(additional)  to  the  Indus,  for  ser- 
Tioe  in  the  Jason ;  Samnel  Libbey 
(b)  to  the  Victory,  for  the  Black 
Eagle ;  Charles  F.  GalHver  to  the 
Pen^ipiin;  Joseph  S.  Vivian  to  the 
8nipe;  Heave  Sndgden  to  the 
Pelican;  Thurston  Stringer  to  the 
Landrail;  Andrew  W.  Miller  to 
the  Columbine. 

Second  Masters— C.  W.  M'Con- 
achy  to  the  Sharpshooter;  John 
T.  Fartrid^  to  the  Achilles; 
Alfred  Hackman  to  the  Hector; 
Henry  A.  Easther  and  Thomas 
Henry  Hood  tor  the  Princess 
Boyat  additional,  for  disposal; 
Bobert  W.  Stephens  to  the  Fox ; 
Edward  S.  Clapptothe  Skylark; 
Alfred  Hackman  to  the  Steady; 
John  F.  Partridge,  additional,  to 
the  Formidable. 

Masters'  Assistants — Henry 
Brayn  to  the  Prince  Consort; 
Duncan  A.  Bichmond  to  the  Blade 
Prince. 


Staff  Surgeon— Dr.  Bobert  Has- 
tings to  the  Castor. 

Surgeons — John  W.  Dobbin  to 
the  Icarus,  Dr.  William  Symth  to 
the  Brisk;  W.  T.  Wilson  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Bobert 
Creighton  to  the  Pallas;  Charles 
D.  Shepherd  to  the  Frederick 
William. 

Assistant- Surgeons — Bobert  J. 
M*Morris,  additional,  to  the  Vic- 
tory, for  the  Boyal  Marine  Artil- 
lery ;  Frederick  A.  Smith  to  the 
Dasher,  Dr.  Adam  Bobertson  to 
the  Cambridge. 

Acting  Assistant-Surgeons-  - 
John  mT  Campbell  to  the  Icarus 
Edward  W.  Leet  to  the  Pallas, 
William  John  Bankin,  M.  D.,  to 
the  Sphinx  6,  paddle-sloop,  at 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Paymaster— Charles  H.  Wells 
to  the  Icarus;  Arthur  Price  to 
be  sec.,  to  Vice- Admiral  Sir  Tho- 
mas Pasley  at  Portsmouth,  George 
W.  Underbill  to  be  sec.  to  Bear 


Admiral  Frederick,  at  Queens- 
town. 

Assistant-Paymaster  in  Charge 
—Frederick  Body  Williams,  from 
the  Victoria  to  the  Cockatrice, 
gunboat,  at  Malta. 

Assistant-Paymasters  —  Bobert 
N.  Haley  to  the  Cambridge,  Henry 
Ellis,  from  the  Impregnable  to 
the  Dorris;  Bobert  B.  Hopkins 
to  the  Impregnable;  Bernard  F. 
Meyer  to  the  Pembroke,  James 
H.  Wallis,  as  Secretary's  Clerk; 
James  Bowles  (additional)  to  the 
Hastings. 

Clerks— William  H.  Whvham 
to  the  Icarus;  George  W.  le  L. 
Willis  to  the  Frederick  William, 
Bichard  E.  Moore  (additional)  to 
the  Hastings. 

Chief  Engineers— Charles  M. 
Collins,  from  the  Pearl  to  the 
Fisgard,  for  charge  of  the  en^nes 
of  3ie  Northumberland,  26,  iron- 
clad ship,  building  at  MillwaU; 
John  G.  Shearman  to  the  Asia, 
for  charge  of  the  engines  of  the 
Pearl;  Henry  D.  Ga^relner  to  the 
Cumberland,  for  charge  of  the 
engines  of  the  Collingwood,  68, 
at  Sheerness ;  William  Sides  to 
the  Doris,  30,  screw-frigate,  at 
Devonport;  James  Morris  to  the 
Fisgard,  for  service  in  the  Ante- 
lope; Bobert  Mad^  to  the  Fis- 
gard, for  service  m  the  Zebra; 
Bobert  E.  Home  to  the  Cumber- 
land, for  service  in  the  Colling- 
wood, vice  Urquhart ;  William  F. 
Capps  to  the  Fisgard,  for  service 
in  the  Foxhound,  W.  E.  Campion 
to  the  Pallas. 

Engineers — James  Bichie  to  the 
Sphinx,  6,  paddle-sloop,  on  the 
North  American  and  West  India 
station;  George  W.  Sivewright 
to  the  Indus,  for  service  in  the 
Nassau,  4,  screw  gun-vessel,  at 
Pembroke;  Henderson  Leslie  to 
the  Simoon ;  Jeremiah  P.  Lloyd 
to  the  Sphinx ;  William  M*DoweU 
to  the  Kaooon,  for  service  in  the 
Whiting;  James  Patterson  to 
the  Pallas ;  Samuel  Swan  to  the 
Wasp;  William  Bobinson  to  the 
Victory,  for  the  Sprightly;  A. 
Mason,   Engineer,  to   the  Icarus ; 
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Andrew  Kennedy  and  E.  Corbett 
Legb,  Firstrclass  Assistant  En^- 
neers,  to  the  Icarus;  and  W. 
S.  Thompson  to  the  Irresis- 
tible. 

First-Class  Assistant-Engineers 
— James  Knight  to  the  Topaze; 
William  Henry  Keats  to  the 
Prince  Albert;  James  stocks  to 
the  Indus,  for  the  Vestal;  David 
Francis  to  the  Bacoon,  for  service 
in  the  Whiting;  William  Stewart 
and  James  Joseph  Conway  to  the 
Pallas;  Philip  Blanch  to  the 
Lion,  60,  screw  Coast-guard  ship, 
at  Greenock ;  Thomas  Spencer  to 
the  Fisgard,  for  the  Vivid ;  Jos* 
Tatf,  to  the  Lizard. 

Second-Class  Assistant  engi- 
neer— John  Miller  (B)  to  the 
Lizard,  Goorge  John  James  to 
the  Bacoon,  for  service  in  the 
Whiting. 

Acting  Second  Class  Engineer 
— Edward  J.  Huysmans  to  the 
Pallas. 


COAST  GUARD. 

APPOINTMBNTS. 

Commanders — Ed.  F.  Brooks 
to  be  Inspecting-Commander  in 
the  Coast-guard  service  at  Grimsby, 
vice  Albert  H.  W.  Battiscombe.  to 
Cromer,  vice  the  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Chetwynd,  whose  period  of  ser- 
vice has  expired;  James  A.  R. 
Dunlop,  to  the  President,  vice 
Mould,  promoted  to  be  a  retired 
Captain ;  E.  J.  Lawson  to  be  In- 
8])ecting-Commander  in  the  Coast- 
guard, vice  Commander  C.  A.  J. 
fieysham. 

Chief  Officer — Lieutenant  0. 
R.  K.  Smyth  to  Axmouth. 

PROMOTIONS. 

William  Mains,  Chief  boatman 
at  Seaham  harbour,  to  be  Acting 
2nd  Class  Chief-Officer  at  Seaham 
harbour ;  Thomas  Atkins,  Chief- 
Boatman  at  Skegness,  to  be  Acting 
2nd  Class  Chief-Officer  at  Kessing- 
land;  Joshua  F.  Barrow,  Chief- 
Boatman  at  Happisburgh,  to  be 
Acting  2nd  Class  Chief-Officer  at 
Garrison  Point ;  John  Samuel 
Giles,  Chief-Boatman  at  Shoe- 
bury  ness,  to  be  Acting  2nd  Class 
Chief-officer    at    BeauTien   River ; 


William  Page,  Acting  Chief-Boat- 
man in  charge  at  Brighton,  to  be 
Acting  2nd  Class  Chief-Officer 
at  Hill  Head;  William  Martin, 
Chief-Bcatraan  at  Lulworth,  to  be 
Acting  2nd  Class  Chief-Officer  at 
Yealm;  Joseph  Pearce,  Chief- 
Boatman  at  Langton,  to  be 
Acting  2nd  Class  Chief-Officer  at 
Branscombe;  John  Pamphlett^ 
Chief-Boatman  at  Goodick,  to  be 
Acting  2nd  Class  Chief-Officer  at 
Pendeen  Cove ;  J.  T.  Thompson, 
Chief-Boatman  at  Lossiemouth,  to 
be  Acting  2nd  Class  Chief-Officer 
at  Dunbar;  WDliam  Snell,  Chief- 
Boatman  in  charge  at  Collieston, 
to  be  Acting  2nd  Class  Chief-Offi- 
cer at  Skegness;  Michael  Red- 
mond, Chief-boatman  at  Stranraer, 
to  be  Acting  second  class  Chief- 
officer  at  Fleetwood;  Samuel 
Appledore,  chief  boatman  in 
charge  at  Five  Mile  Point,  to  be 
acting  2nd  class  chief-offiicer  at 
Arklow;  Thomas  Hayes,  chief- 
boatman  at  Lackeen  Point,  to  be 
acting  2nd  class  chief  officer  at 
SchuU;  James  Penman,  chief- 
boatman  in  charge  at  Freagh 
Point,  to  be  acting  2ud  class  chief- 
officer  at  Claggan;  Henry  Hig- 
gins,  chief-boatman  in  charge  at 
Bar  of  Lough,  to  be  acting  second 
class  chief-officer  at  Roche  s  Point ; 
Thomas  Cherry,  chief- boatman  in 
charge  at  Malin  Head,  to  be  acting 
2nd  class  chief-officer  at  Green- 
castle  :  Simon  Ahern,  chief-boat- 
man in  charge  at  Culmore,  to  be 
acting  2ud  class  chief-officer  at 
Portmuck. 

REMOVALS. 

Inspecting-(  /ommanders — Com- 
mander William  Spratt,  from 
Southend  to  Folkestone,  vice 
Hey  sham,  appointed  to  the  Lord 
Clyde.  Commander  Albert  H. 
W.  Battiscombe  from  Grimsby  to 
Cromer,  vice  the  Hon.  Henry  W. 
Chetwynd. 

Chief  Officers— Lieutenant  T. 
D.  Sullivan,  from  Torcross  to 
Brixham,  from  Brixham  to  Paign- 
ton, vice  staff-commander  W.  J. 
Bumey,  superseded.  Messrs  E. 
G.  L.  Street  (Master),  from  Port- 
wrinkle  to  Bovisand ;      J.  Pepper, 
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(2nd  class)  from  Atherfield  to  St  BOYAL  NAVAL  RESERVE. 

Catherine's  Point  appointments. 

Chief-OflScers  (2nd  class)— John  To  be  Honorary  Lieutenant— H. 

Bates,  from  Seaham  Harboor  to  Gillespie. 

Goatham;    Richard    Ghing,  from  To  be  Sub-Lientenants — Charles 

Newton  to  SpittaL  Greulich,     W.    Hill,   William    S. 

—  (Jedye,  Squire  Thornton  Stratford 
Lecky. 
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THE  AEMT  GAZETTE. 
•#•  Where  not  otherwise  specified, 
the    following  Commissions  bear 

the  current  date. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  27. 
Eoyal  Regiment  of  Artillery — 
Colonel,  Major-General,  with  the 
rank  of  Col.-Com.,  Sir  Archdale 
V  ilson,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  to  be  ool.- 
com.,  vice  Lieut.-General  G.  E. 
Gowan,  C.B  ;  October  14,  1858. 
Lieut.-Col.  and  Brevet-Colonel  E. 
Kaye  to  be  col.,  vice  Sir  A.  Wil- 
son; Dec.  21,  1865.  Lieut.-Col. 
Thomas  Brougham  to  be  col.,  vice 
George  Henry  Swinley,  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Maj.-Gen ;  Dec.  21, 
1865.  Capt.  and  Brevet-Major  T. 
Edward  Kennion  to  be  lieut.-col., 
vice  Brevet -Colonel  Kaye;  Dec. 
21,  1865  Capt.  and  Brevet-  Maj. 
Alfred  Light  to  be  lieut.-col.,  vice 
Brougham ;  Dec.  21,  1865.  Capt. 
and  Brevet-Major  G  Colclough  to 
be  lieut-col.,  vice  Brevet-Colonel 
Frederick  John  Travers ;  Jan.  30. 
Capt.  and  Brevet-Major  Thomas 
Walter  Milward  to  be  lieut.-col, ; 
February  3.  Capt.  and  Brevet 
Lieut.-col.  Henry  Lowther  Cherm- 
side  to  be  lieut.-col.,  vice  Leopold 
Grimston  Paget ;  Feb.  3.  Second 
"  Capt.  Thomas  Netherton  Harward 
to  be  capt.;  December  21,  1865. 
Second  Captain  and  Brevet-Major 
Andrew  Hugh  Bogle  to  be  capt., 
vice  Brevet-Major  Reunion;  Dec. 
21,  1865.  Second  Capt.  Francis 
Hastings  McLeod  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Brevet-Major  Light ;  Dec.  21, 1865. 
Captain  and  Brevet-Major  Henry 
Jervis  White  Jervis,  from  the 
Supemumerar3r  List,  to  be  capt., 
vice  Brevet-Major  Colclough ;  Jan. 
30.  Second  daptain  and  Brevet- 
Major  Christopher  Charles  Tees- 
dale,  C.B.,  to  be  capt.,  vice  Brev.- 
Lieut.  Chermside ;  Feb.  3.  Lieut. 
Edward  Hart  Dyke  to  be  second 
captain,  vice  Greorge  C.  Diepree, 
transferred  to  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps ;  November  7, 1865.  Lieut. 
James  Bonald  Macleay  to  be  se- 
cond captain,  vice  Brevet-Major 
Bogle;  Dec.  21,  1865.    Lieut.  R. 


Swanne  Robinson  to  be  second 
captain,  vice  McLeod;  Dec.  21, 
1865.  Lieutenant  Francis  Sadleir 
Stoney  to  be  second  captain,  vice 
Brevet-Major  Teesdale;  Feb.  3. 
Second  Capt.  G-eorge  Rennie  Man- 
derson  to  be  adjutant,  vice  Brev.- 
Maior  Bogle ;  Dec.  21,  1865, 

Royal  Engineers  —  Major-Gen. 
Thomas  Foster  to  be  coL-com.,  vice 
Lieut.- Gren.  J.  Savage,  deceased;  j 
Feb,  8.  Lieut.-Col.  and  Brevet-  ' 
Col.  William  Greorge  Hamley  to  be 
col.,  vice  C.  E.  Wilkinson,  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Major-G«n- ; 
Feb.  8.  Capt.  and  Brevet-Colonel 
Horace  WilUam  Montague  to  be 
lieut.-col.,  vice  Brevet-CoL  Ham- 
ley;  Feb.  8.  Second  Captain  and 
Brevet-Major  J.  Bevan  Edwards 
to  be  capt.,  vice  Brevet-Colonel 
Montague ;  Feb.  8.  Lieut.  Greorge 
Edwaid  Langham  Somerset  Sand- 
ford  to  be  second  capt.,  vice  Brev.- 
Maj.  Edwards ;  Feb.  8. 

BREVET. 

The  following  promotions  to 
take  place  consequent  on  the  death, 
on  the  7th  instant,  of  Lieut- G«n. 
Henry  John  Savage,  Royal  Engi- 
neers, viz.: — Major-Gen.  Thomas 
Foster,  Royal  Engineers,  to  be 
lieut.-gen.;  Feb.  8.  CoL  Charles 
Edmund  Wilkinson,  Royal  Engi-  I 
neers,  to  bo  maj.-gen.;  Feb.  8. 
Capt.  and  Brevet-Major  Frederick 
Wells,  Ist  Foot,  to  be  lieut.-col; 
February  8.  Capt.  William  Love- 
lace Dumaresq,  Royal  Artillery, 
to  be  major;  Feb.  8. 

Wak  Opfice,  Pall  Mall,  March  2. 

5th  Rest,  of  Dragoon  Guards — 
Edward  Alfired  Jee,  ^nt,  to  be 
comet,  by  purchase,  vice  Alexan- 
der Hargreaves  Brown,  who  re- 
tires ;  March  2. 

7th  Dragoon  Guards — ^Mw^  and 
Brevet-Colonel  Wellington  Henry 
Stapleton,  Yiscoimt  Combermere, 
from  half-pay,  unattached,  to  be 
major,  vice  Fitzroy  George  SmiUi 
who  retires  upon  temporaiy  half- 
pay;  March  2.  Captain  Robert 
Clarke  to  be  iP^gpf^tgi  purchase. 
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vice  Brevet-ColoDel  Wellington 
Henry  Stapleton,  Viscount  Com- 
bermere,  who  retires ;  March  2. 
Lieat  James  J.  London  M'Adam 
to  be  captain,  by  purchase,  vice 
Clarke;  March  2.  Comet  Morris 
Bayntun  Crosbie  Yescombe  to  be 
lieut..  by  purchase,  vice  M'Adam ; 
March  2.  Leslie  Trevor  Bishop, 
gent.,  to  be  comet,  by  purchase, 
vice  Yescombe ;  March  2. 

19th  Hussars — Comet  Frederick 
Henry  Huth  to  be  lieut.,  vice  H. 
Edward  Kensit,  deceased;  Dec. 
24,  1865.  Gent.  Cadet  Lewis  A. 
Charles  Cook,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  cornet,  vie© 
Hnth ;  March  2. 

21st  Hussars — Staflf  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Ebenezer  John  Hatchell 
to  be  Assistant- Surgeon,  vice  W. 
Haward,  promoted  on  the  staff; 
March  2. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery — 
Lieut.  Anson  Swinton  to  be  second 
capt.,  vice  James  Sconce,  seconded; 
December  21,  1865.  Lieut.  John 
Borradaile  to  be  second  capt,  vice 
John  Tasker,  who  resigns;  Feb. 
15. 

Ist  Rogiraent  of  Foot — Lieut. 
George  rhilip  Lucas,  from  the 
Bengal  Infantry  General  List,  to 
be  lieutenant,  vice  A.  Bloomfield, 
transferred  to  the  Bengal  Staff 
Corps ;  March  2. 

7th  Foot— Ensign  Harry  George 
Wakelyn  Ford  from  the  11th  Foot, 
>  to  be  ens.,  vice  Alfred  Bligh  Par- 
nell,  deceased ;  March  2. 

10th  Foot— Lieut.  Spencer  E 
Orr  to  be  capt.,  without  purchase, 
vice  W.  H.  P.  Grordon  Bluett,  se- 
conded on  appointment  as  District 
Inspector  of  Musketry  in  India; 
March  2. 

11th  Foot — Gentleman  Cadet 
Charles  Stewart  Grant  Baxter  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.,  without  purchase,  vice  Ford, 
transferred  to  the  7th  Foot;  March 
2. 

21st  Foot — Ensign  Cecil  Bowes 
Robinson  to  be  lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  George  Vautier  liambe, 
who  retires;  March  1.  Gentleman 
Cadet  Henry  Weelgar  Griffith, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 


to  be  ensign,  bv  purchase,  vice 
Robinson ;  Mlarch  2. 

36th  Foot— Lieutenant  Richard 
Trimen  to  be  capt.,  without  pur- 
chase, vice  T.  Lloyd,  seconded 
ujx)n  appointment  as  District  In- 
spector of  Musketry  in  India; 
March  2.  Ensign  Aimer  Peter 
Gerald  Dowdall  to  be  lieutenant, 
without  purchase,  vice  Trimen; 
March  2. 

42nd  Foot — Ensign  Colin  Spens 
to  be  lieut.,  without  purchase,  vice, 
G.  T.  Maitland,  transferred  to  the 
Bengal  Staff  Corps ;  March  2.  Ens. 
Wilham  King  Suther,  from  the 
Oi^bh  Foot,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Spens; 
March  2. 

51  st  Foot — Lieut.  John  Forbes 
Pinkey,  from  the  Madras  In&utry 
General  List,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  A. 
\V.  C.  Read,  transferred  to  the 
Bengal  SuiJf  Corps;  March  2. 

73rd  Foot— Ensign  George  E. 
Earle  to  be  lieutenant,  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Clement  Wolseley 
Featherstonhaugh,  who  retires ; 
March  2.  Gentleman  ^Cadeb  G. 
Francis  De  Buce  Davidson,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Earle; 
March  2. 

74th  Foot — Ens.  Richard  Lei^h 
to  be  Instmctor  of  Musketry,  vice 
Lieut.  F.  N.   Woodall,  M)pointed 

frovisionally  Lieutenant- Assistant 
ns  true  tor  to  the  Schools  of  Mus- 
ketry .  Feb.  10. 

99th  Foot -Gent.  Cadet  Thomas 
Morris  Jenkins,  from  the  Royal 
Military  College,  to  be  ens.,  with- 
out purchase,  vice  Suther,  trans- 
ferred to  the  42nd  Foot ;  March  2. 

101  st  Foot — Lieut.  Spencer  H. 
Mackay,  from  31)  th  Madras  Native 
Infantry,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  A.  J. 
C.  Birch,  transferred  to  the  Ben- 
gal Staff  Corps ;  March  2. 

103rd  Foot— Lieut.  Richard  C. 
Kinchaut,  from  the  32nd  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
E.  E.  Gibson,  transferred  to  the 
Bengal  Staff  Corps;  March  2. 

104th  Foot— Lieut.  Thomas  H. 
Levwin  to  be  aapt.,  vice  Frederick 
Peter  Luard,  transferred  to  the 
Bengal  Staff  Corps ;  March  2. 
Ens.  Theodore  A.  Tharp  to  be 
lieutenant,  viee  Lewin;  March  2. 
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Lient.  Edward  Zohrab  Thornton, 
from  the  Bengal  Infentrv  General 
List,  to  be  lient.,  vice  W.  R.  Bnn- 
buiT,  transferred  to  the  Bengal 
Staff  Corps ;  March  2.  Gentleman 
Cadet  William  Loach,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be  ens., 
viceTharp;  March  2. 

STAFF. 

Lieut.-Col.  and  Brevet-Colonel 
Caledon  Richard  Egerton,  half- 
pay,  late  of  a  Depot  Battalion, 
from  Assistant  Adjt.-Gten.,  North 
Britain,  to  be  Deputy  Adjntant- 
General  to  the  Forces,  vice  Brev.- 
Col.  Sir  A.  H.  Horsford,  KC.B., 
whose  period  of  service  on  the 
Staff  has  expired ;  April  1. 

MEDICAL  DEPABTKENT. 

Staff  Surgeon-Major  Edward 
Scott  Docker,  who  retires  upon 
half-pay,  to  have  the  honorary 
rank  of  Deputy  Inspector-Gteneral 
of  Hospitals ;  March  2. 

Staff  Surgeon-Major  "William  O. 
Mackenzie,  retired  upon  half-pay, 
to  have  the  honorary  rank  of 
Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hos- 
pitals; February  13. 

Assistant- Surgeon  W  Haward, 
from  the  21  st  Hussars,  to  be  staff- 
Surgeon-Major  Edward  S.  Docker, 
who  retires  upon  half  pay  ;  March 
2. 

Staff  Assistant- Surgeon  Cement 
Williams  has  been  permitted  to 
resign  his  Commission ;  March  2. 

BREVET. 

The  Brev.  Commissions  as  Majs. 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Frederick  Charles 
Maisey,  her  Majesty's  Indian 
Army,  and  Lieut.-Col.  H.  Mein 
Wilson,  Bengal  Staff  Corps,  to  be 
antedated  from  24th  March,  1858, 
to  19th  January,  1858. 

The  Commission  as  honorary 
Capt.  of  Riding-Master  William 
Boj^lin,  half  pay  Royal  Artillery, 
to  bear  date  22nd  August,  1865, 
and  not  12th  September,  18C5,  as 
stated  in  the  Gazette  of  the  21st 
Nov.  last. 


gal— George  King,  M.B.;  Oct  2, 
1865.  Henry  Octavius  Wilson; 
Oct.  2,  1866.  William  Center,^ 
M.B. ;  Oct.  2,  1865.  Henry  Black 
Purves;  Oct.  2,  1865.  Theodore 
Orton;  Oct  2,  1865.  Robert  Dea- 
con; Oct  2,  1865.  Patrick  J. 
Heffernan ;  Oct.  2, 1865.  Dawson 
Godfrey  Massy;  Oct  2,  1865. 
George  Thomson,  M.B.;  Oct.  2, 
1865.  Robert  Jameson,  M.D. ; 
October  2,  1866.  Robert  George 
Mathew;  Oct.  2,  1865.  William 
Duncan ;  Oct  2.  1865.  David  J. 
Walsh;  Oct.  2,  1865.  Robert  M. 
Mine,  M  B. ;  Oct  2,  1865.  George 
Massy;  Oct.  2,  1865.  George 
Cumberland  Ross;  Oct  2,  18^. 
Richard  Power;  Oct  2,  1865.  J. 
Knox;  Oct.  2,  1865.  Madras- 
James  Byers  Thomas;  Oct  2, 
1865. 


India  Office,  March  1. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  plea^d  to 
approve  of  the  following  appoint- 
ments to  her  Majesty's  Indian 
Medical  Service : — 

To  be  Assistant- Surgeons  Ben- 


THE  MTLITIA  GAZETTE. 
Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  27. 

HEKO&AKDUM. 

Her  Miyesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  commission  held  by  Capt 
John  Clarke  Swanton  in  the  6th 
Regiment  of  Royal  Lancashire 
Militia;  Feb.  14. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGKEI)  BT  LOBDS- 
LIEUTENANTS. 

6th  Regiment  of  Royal  Lanca- 
shire Militia — Lieut.  Charles  Mer- 
cier  to  be  capt.,  vice  John  Gierke 
Swanton,  resigned ;  Feb.  15. 

Essex    Rifles    Militia— William  • 
Delf  to  be  lieut,  vice  Burkill,  re- 
signed ;  Feb.  22. 

2nd  Regiment  of  Royal  Bucks 
Yeomanry  Cavalry — Comet  John 
H.  Bryant  to  be  lieut,  vice  Massey 
deceased;  Feb.  15.  Alexander 
Anderson,  gent  to  be  comet,  vice 
Ibbetson,  deceased;  Feb.  15. 

Queen's  Own  Royal  Regiment 
of  Staffordshire  Yeomanry  Cavalry 
— Hyde  Fergison  Smith,  gent.,  to 
capt,  vice  John  William  Sneyd, 
resigned ;  Feb.  5.  Comet  Francis 
Monckton  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Perry, 
promoted;  Feb.  5. 

Earl  of  Chester's  Regiment  of 
Yeomanry  Cavalry — Thomas  W. 
Langford  Brooke,  Comet  Royal 
Horse  Guards,  to  be  Comet,  vice, 
Pownall,  promott^;  Feb.  15. 
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Wab  Oppicb,  Pall  Mall,  March  2. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BT  LOADS- 
LIEUTENANTS. 

•  Norfolk  Artillery  Militia— Roger 
Kerrison,  gent.,  to  be  first  lieut., 
vice  Ives,  resigned ;  Feb.  23. 

Fifeshire  Artillery  Militia — R. 
Ewing  Curween  to  be  lieut,  vice 
D.  B.  Ogilvie,  resigned;  Feb.  14. 

Royal  Cardigan,  Brecon,  and 
Radnor  Militia— Captain  Thomas 
Prickard  to  be  Brevet-Major  Com- 
manding, vice  Mai. Peel,  deceased: 
Feb.  21. 

3rd  Regiment  of  Royal  Surrey 
Militia — J.  Henry  Bryant,  gent., 
to  be  Assistant- Surg.,  vice  Wilkin 
resigned;  Feb.  27. 

1st  Regiment  of  Warwickshire 
Militia — C.  L.  Scbwabe,  gent.,  to 
be  lieutenant,  vice  Gatehouse,  re- 
signed ;  Feb.  24. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Opfice,  Pall  Mall,  Feb.  27. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS- 
LIEUTENANT. 

Ist  B.  Cinque  Ports  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps — Second  Lieut. 
Alfred  Rayment  to  be  first  lieut.; 
Feb.  19.  Stephen  Penfold,  Esq., 
to  be  second  lieut.,  vice  Rayment, 
promoted;  Feb.  19. 

7th  Essex  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Ens.  William  Knapping  to  te 
lieut.,  vice  Barnard,  resigned; 
Feb.  22.  Thomas  Holt  White  to 
be  ens.,  vice  Knapping,  promoted ; 
Feb.  22. 

5th  Cheshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  George  William 
Ilcade  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Solly,  re- 
signrd;  Feb.  20.  Christopher. 
Moorhouse,  gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Reade,  promoted ;  Feb.  20. 

3rd  Cambridgeshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Ensign,  Federick  P. 
Tomlinson  to  be  capt.,  vice  Lome, 
resigned ;  Feb.  24.  Ensign  John 
Stephen  White  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Stephen,  resigned;  Feb.  26.  J. 
Charles  WoUesley  Burnaby,  gent., 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Pidcock,  resigned ; 
Feb.  24.  Charles  Brewster  Dyer, 
gent.,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Keal,  re- 
signed; Feb.  24. 

1st  Cumberland  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieut.  Georgo  Mounsey  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Maclunos,  resigned ; 


Feb.  16.  Ens.  Thomas  Francis 
Slater  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Mounsey ; 
promoted ;  Feb.  16.  John  Howe, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Slater,  pro- 
moted ;  Feb.  16. 

1st  Dorsetshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — The  Reverend  Melville 
Lee,  M.A.,  to  be  hon.  chaplain, 
vice  Templer,  resigned ;  Feb,  21. 

Ist  Gloucestershire  Artillery 
Volunteer  Corps — Second  Lieut. 
James  Roger  Bramble  to  be  first 
lieut.,  vice  King,  resigned;  Feb. 
22. 

1st  Gloucestershire  Engineer 
Volunteer  Corps — The  Rev.  John 
Richardson  Major  to  be  hon.  chap., 
vice  Dudley,  deceased ;  Feb.  22. 

4th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Edward  Elliot  Jackson  to 
be  ens;  Feb.  22. 

26th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— John  Thomas  Smith  to  be 
ens. ;  Feb.  24.  William  Daplyn  tq 
be  ens, ;  Feb.  24.  William  George 
Hoon  to  be  ens. ;  Feb.  24. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Somersetshire  Rifle  Volunteers — 
E.  Randolph,  gent.,  to  be  honorary 
quarter-master,  vice  Hooper,  re- 
signed ;  Feb.  21. 

1st  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieut.  Richard  Plews  to 
be  capt.,  vice  John  Russell  Chp- 
perton,  resigned;  December  11, 
1865.  Ens.  John  Joseph  Mayo  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Plews,  promoted; 
Feb.  21.  Joseph  Henson,  gent., 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Mayo,  promoted ; 
Feb.  21. 

5th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Lieut.  Henry  Laiuson  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Lord  Monson,  re- 
signed; Feb.  20.  Ensign  F.  J. 
King  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Lainson, 
promoted ;  Feb.  20. 

9th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — The  Rev.  Henry  Depuis 
to  bo  hon.  chap. ;  Jan.  6. 

1st  Administrative  Battahon  of 
Westmoreland  Rifle  Volunteers — 
Capt.,  John  Whitwell  to  be  maj. ; 
Feb.  12. 

3rd  Westmoreland  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps-— Lieut.  Daniel  Harri- 
son to  be  capt. ;  Feb.  12.  James 
Barratt  to  be  lieut. ;  Feb.  12.  Ens. 
John  Henry  Johnston  to  be  lieut , 
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Feb.  12.  Ensign  Samuel  (jawitt 
to  be  Heut.,  Feb.  12. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  8th 
August  last.] 

1st  Cheshire  Engineer  Volun- 
teer Corps — Samuel  Spratley,  Esq. 
M.D.,  to  be  hon.  a8sit.-8urg. ;  July 
16,  1866. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  29th  ins.J 

1st  Cheshire  Engineer  Volun- 
teer Corps — Samuel  Stile,  iun,, 
late  Sergeant  2nd  Cheshire  feifle 
Volunteer  Corps,  to  be  second 
lieut.,  vice  Guinness,  resigned; 
Feb.  16. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  30th 
ultimo.] 

19th  Surrey  Eifle  Volunteer 
Corps — A.  William  Ray,  gent.,  to 
be  ensign ;  Jan  11. 

Wab  Office,  Pall  Mall,  March  2. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANTS. 

6th  Denbighshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Mortimer  Maurice, 
gent.,  to  be  ensign ;  Feb.  6. 

6th  Kent  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — First  Lieutenant  Malcolm 
Barugh  de  Barry  Bamett  to  be 
captain,  vice  Gamble,  resigned; 
Feb.  26.  Second  Lieutepant  G. 
Barber  to  be  first  lieutenant,  vice 
Bamett,  promoted ;  Feb.  26. 

7th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Ensign  Henry  Toms  to  be  lieut., 
vice  Walmesley,  resigned;  Feb. 
26.  John  David  M*Kenzie  Van 
Dadelszcn  to  be  ens.,  vice  Toms, 
promoted;  Feb.  26.  The  Rev.  G. 
Meyrick  Jones  to  be  hon.  chap., 
vice  Smithers,  resigned;  Feb.  26. 

13th  Kent  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— Richard  Joseph  Walmesley  to 
be  ensign ;  Feb.  26. 

1st  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  Henry  Cooper, 
gent.,  to  be  ens. ;  Feb.  16. 

31  st  Lancashire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Henry  Wrigley  to  be  capt., 
vice  Clegg,  deceat^ed;  Feb.  17. 
Harry   Olegg,    gent.,   to   be  ens.; 


Feb.  17.    Charles  Edward  Black- 
burne,  gent.,  to  be  ens.  Feb.  17. 

6th  j^icestershire  Rifle  Volnn-^ 
teer  Corps — Lieut.  Isaac  Blount 
Dobell  to  be  captain,  vice  Warner, 
resigned ;  February  22 

7th  Leicestershire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Ens.  John  Bohum 
Chandler  Fox  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Campbell,  resided ;  Feb.  22 

2nd  London  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps  —  Frederick  R.  Aikman, 
Capt.  half-pay  Staff  Corps  Indian 
Army,  to  be  major;  March  15, 
1866. 

6th  Sussex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Francis  Scawen  Blunt  to 
be  captain,  vice  Fearless,  re- 
signed ;  Feb.  16. 

6th  Staffordshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieut.  Bernard  Peard 
Walker  to  be  captain;  Feb.  10. 
Ens.  Robert  Percy  Walker  to  be 
lieut.;  Feb.  10.  John  Fraser, 
M.D.  to  be  Assistant-Surgeon; 
Feb.  10. 


THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 

*#*  Where,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied,   the  following  Commissions 
bear  the  current  date. 
War  Opfice,  Pall  Mall,  March  9. 

Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery— 
Major-General  Poole  Vallenoey 
England  to  be  Col.-Com.,  vice 
Lieut.-Gen.  Alexander  Maclachlan, 
deceased ;  Feb.  27. 

4th  Dragoon  Guards — Lieuten- 
ant James  Colquhoun  to  be  cap- 
tain, by  purchase,  vice  Brevet 
Lieut.-Uol.  Francis  Rowland 
Forster,  who  retires  upon  the  half 
pay;  March  9.  Comet  James 
Cunningham  Douglas  to  be  Lieut, 
by  purchase,  vice  Colquhoun; 
March  9. 

3rd  Hussars — Edward  Joseph 
Magrath,  gent.,  to  be  Comet,  by 
purchase,  vice  Richard  Connack 
John  Lynch-Staunton,  whose  ap- 
pointment has  been  cancelled; 
March  9. 

7th  Hussars— Captain  George 
Henry  Powell,  from  32nd  Foot,  to 
be  captain,  vice  Metcalfe,  who 
exchanges,  receiving  a  portion  of 
the  former  difference  between 
Cavalry  and  Infantry ;  March  9. 

11th     Hussm:s— Lord    Charles 
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CTeorge  Arcbibald  Hamilton  to  be 
comet,  by  purchase,  vice  George 
William  Smith,  who  retires; 
March  9. 

15th  Hussars — Lieut-Gerald 
Walker  to  be  captain,  by  purchase, 
vice  Edwyn  Walker,  who  retires ; 
March  9.  Comet  John  Dennison 
Harffreaves  to  be  lieutenant,  by 
purcoase,  vice  Gerald  Walker: 
March  9.  Gentleman  Cadet 
Qeorge  Nugent  Boss  Wetherall, 
firom  the  ^yal  Military  College, 
to  be  comet,  by  purchase,  vice 
Hargreaves;  March  9. 

Royal  Artillery-— Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  "Brevet-Colonel 
William  Manly  Hall  Dixon  to 
be  colonel,  vice  E.  C.  Warde,  C.B., 
removed  as  a  General  Officer; 
Febuary  27.  Captain  and  Brevet- 
Major  t.  W.  C.  Ord  to  be  lieut.- 
col.,  vice  Brevet-Colonel  Dixon; 
Febmanr  27.  Second  Captain 
C.  E.  Tjorriano  to  be  captain,  vice 
Torriano;  February  27. 

Royal  Engineers — Lieutenant 
B.  F.  S.  Lloyd  to  be  second 
captain,  vice  R  M.  Smith,  placed 
on  the  Seconded  List;  February 
27. 

1st  Regiment  of  Foot — Lieu- 
tenant James  Blakie  Keith,  from 
the  69th  Foot,  to  be  lieutenant, 
vice  Norman,  who  exchanges; 
March  9. 

6th  Foot — Lieutenant  Charles 
Whyte  to  be  (^ptain,  by  purchase, 
vice  William  Cnarles  Frmd  Burl- 
ton  Bennett,  who  retires;  March 
9.  Ensign  George  Sharp  Grimble 
to  be  lieutenant,  oy  purchase,  vice 
Whyte;  March  9.  Gentleman 
Cadet  Cornelius  Sullivan,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ensign,  by  purchase,  vice  Grimble; 
March  9. 

12th  Foot—Staff  Assistant- 
Surgeon  John  Wallace,  M.D., 
to  be  assistant-surgeon,  vice 
George  Banks  Floyer  Arden, 
promoted  on  the  Staff;  March 
9. 

18th  Foot — The  second  christian 
name  of  Ensign  Powells  is  "  Hudle- 
ston"  and  not  "  Huddleston,"  as 
stated  in  the  Gaa^tte  of  the  13th 
February,  1866. 

24th  Foot— Ensign     Ellis    Lee 


to  be  lieutenant,  by  purchase,  vice 
Henry  Francis  Brouncker,  who 
retires;  March  9.  (Jentleman 
Cadet  Francis  Pender  Porteous, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  ensign,  by  purchase,  vice 
Ellis  Lee ;  March  9. 

25th  Foot— Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant Timothy  Geoghegan,  from 
the  89th  Foot,  to  be  Quartermaster, 
vice  Christopher  Kettyles,  de- 
ceased ;  Marcn  9. 

28th  Foot — Lieutenant  Gordon 
Charles  Stennett  Ducat  to  be 
adjutant,  vice  Frederick  Ranee, 
promoted  to  a  half-pay  company, 
without  purchase:  Februwy  20. 

32nd  Foot— Cfaptain  Edward 
Metcalf,  from  the  7th  Hussars,  to 
be  captain,  vice  Powell,  who 
exchanges;  March  9.  Gentleman 
Cadet  Charles  Frederic  Alexander 
Tumbull,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ensign  by  purchase, 
vice  Robert  Henry  Beresford, 
transferred  to  the  39th  Foot; 
March  9. 

33rd  Foot— Cantain  Francis 
George  Stapleton  nas  been  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  service 
by  the  sale  of  his  commission; 
March  9. 

39th  Foot— Lieutenant  Chauncy 
Arthur  Taylor  to  be  capt.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Augustus  Frederic 
Itaper,  who  retires;  March  9. 
Ensign  Charles  John  Meyers  to 
be  lieut.,  by  purchase,  vicelWlor; 
March  9.  Ensign  Robert  Henry 
Beresford,  from  the  32nd  Foo^ 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Meyers;  March 
9. 

47th  Foot — Gentleman  Cadet 
G^eorge  Atherly  William  Forrest, 
firom  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  ens.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Dawson  Palgrave  Turner,  who 
retires ;  March  9. 

60th  Foot — Ensign  Francis 
Grenville  Doyle,  from  the  63rd 
Foot,  to  be  ensign,  vice  Row- 
land Willis,  who  retires;  March 
9. 

63rd  Foot— Gentleman  Cadet 
Robert  William  Bastow,  from  the 
Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.,  by  purchase,  vice  Francis 
Grenville  Doyle,  transferred  to 
the  60th  Foot ;  March  9^  , 
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69th  Foot — Lieatenant  Luke 
Norman,  from  the  1st  Foot,  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  Keith,  who  ex- 
changes ;  March  9. 

80th  Foot— Gentleman  Cadet 
Melville  Thompson,  Neale,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.  by  purchase,  vice  John 
Christopher  Robinson,  who  re- 
tires ;  March  9. 

82nd  Foot— Ensign  James  Bird 
Hutchinson  to  be  lieut.,  without 
purchase,  vice  Stephen  Pitt,  de- 
ceased; Dec.  14v  Gentleman 
Cadet  Robert  George  Bellers,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.,  without  purchase,  vice 
Hutchinson ;  March  9. 

I02ud  Foot— Ensign  John  Blair 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Alexander  Cup- 

gage,  deceased;  Dec.  25,  1865. 
rentleman  Cadet  Augustus  Henry 
Hornsby,  from  the  iSoyol  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Blair; 
March  9. 

107th  Foot — Lieutenant  Charle3 
Patton  Chambers  to  be  capt.,  vice 
William  Colquhoun  Stirling,  de- 
ceased; Dec.  28,  1865.  Ensign 
Walter  Cave  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Chambers ;  Dec.  28,  1865.  Ensign 
George  William  Beresford  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Andrew  William  Hear- 
sey,  who  resigns;  Dec.  29.  1865. 
Gentleman  Cadet  Edwin  Ward- 
roper,  from  the  Royal  Military 
College,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Cave, 
March  9;  Gentleman  Cadet 
Francis  William  Roberston,  from 
the  Royal  Military  College,  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Beresfield,  March 
10. 

109th  Foot— Lieutenant  Edward 
Sperling  Berville  to  be  capt., 
vice  Brevet-Major  Astell  Thomas 
Welsh,  seconded  on  appointment 
as  a  District  Inspector  of  Mu.sketry 
in  India ;  March  9.  Ensign  Robert 
P.  Simpson  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Bcville;  March  9.  Gentleman 
Cadet  Andrew  Henry  Macintire, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Simpson;  March 
9. 

MEDICAL    DEPABTMENT. 

Staff-Surgeon  Major  John  Bur- 
ton St.  Crout  Crosse,  placed  upon 
half   pay,    to  have  the  honorary 


rank  of  Deputy  Inspector-General 
of  Hospitals ;  Marcn  9. 

Assistant- Surgeon  (Jebrge 

Floyer  Arden,  from  the  12th 
Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon,  vice 
Staff  Surgeon-Major  John  Burton 
St.  Croix  Crosse,  placed  upon 
half  pay ;  March  9. 

PUaVEYOR'S  DEPAB.TMEKT. 

Purveyor  (with  the  local  rank  of 
Principal  Purveyor  in  New  Zea- 
land) Henry  de  Burgh  Adams  to 
be  prin.-purv.,  March  9. 

BREVET. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  John 
Eager,  31st  Foot,  having  comple- 
ted the  qualifying  service  in  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel,  to  be 
col.,  under  the  Royal  Warrant 
of  3rd  February,  1866;  Feb. 
15. 

Captain  W.  Grossman,  Royal 
Engineers,  to  have  the  local  rank 
of  Major  in  China  and  Japan 
while  employed  on  particular 
service  in  those  countries ;  March 
9. 

The  following  promotions  to 
take  place  consequent  on  the  death 
on  26th  ultimo,  of  Lieu  tenant- 
General  Alexander  Machaclan, 
Royal  Artillery :— Major-Genend 
William  Bell,  Royal  Artilleir, 
to  be  lieut.-gen.;  Feb.  27.  CoU 
with  local  rank  of  Major- General 
E.  C.  Warde;  C.B.,  Royal  Artil- 
lery, to  be  maj.-gen,;  Feb.  27. 
Captain  and  Brevet-Major  L.  J. 
A.  Amit,  Royal  Engineers,  to  be 
lieu.-col. ;  Feb.  27.  Captain  George 
Drury,  Royal  Marine  Light  In- 
fantry, to  be  maj. ;  Feb.  27. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 
War  Ofeice,  Pall  Mall,  March  9. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGN  ED  BT   LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  ihe  20th 
October  last: — 

Forfar  and  Kin^^rdine  Militia 
Artillery — Alexander  Baird,  gent., 
to  be  first-lieut.,  vice  Hay,  re- 
signed ;  Oct.  10,  1865. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  27th 
ulb. 
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Queen's  Own  Boyal  Regiment 
of  Staffordshire  Yeomanry  Caval- 
ry— Hyde  Sergion  Smith,  gent., 
to  be  capt.,  vice  John  Wuliam 
Sneyd,  resigned ;  Feb.  5. 
War  Opfice,  Pall  Mall,  March  9. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED   BY  LOEDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Rojral  North  Gloucestershire 
Regiment  of  Militia — William 
Edwin  Price,  gent.,  late  of  the 
56th  Regiment  of  Foot,  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Rabbits,  promoted; 
March  6. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  commission  held  by  Lieu- 
tenant Thomas  Alexander  Leigh 
Knipe  in  the  Leicestershire  Regi- 
ment of  Militia. 

Leicestershire  Re^ment  of 
Militia — James  Francis  Hartley, 
gent.,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Brickley, 
resigned ;  March  3. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Opfice,  Pall  Mall,  March  6. 
queen's  commission. 
2nd  Northumberland  Artillery 
"Volunteer  Corps — Herbert  Bruce 
Sandford,  Lieutenant-Colonel  re- 
tired full  pay,  Royal  (late  Bombay) 
Artillery,  with  the  honorary  rank 
of  Colonel,  to  be  a^ij.,  from  the 
16th  January. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

26th  Middlesex  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Henry  Biron  Kerr 
Le  Gros  to  be  ens.,  vice  Skeen 
resigned;  Feb.  24.  Richard 
Gillard  to  be  ens.,  vice  Gardner, 
resigned;  Feb.  24. 

London  Irish  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Kenneth  Chisholm  to  be 
ens.,  Feb.  28.  Richardson  Brad- 
ley to  be  ens. ;  Feb.  28. 

43rd  Middlesex  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Harcourt  Skrine  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Peel,  promoted;  Feb. 
2i. 

1st  Cornwall  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps — Thomas  Langford 
Scaton  to  be  sec. -lieut.,  vice 
Richards,  resigned ;  December, 
1805. 

2ud  Cornwall  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corpti—  George    Kerswcll  to 


be   sec-lieut.,    vice   Trestail,    re- 
signed; October  5,  1865. 

3rd  Cornwall  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ensign  William  Rowse 
Tresilian  Pender  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Came,  resigned;  Sept.  16,  1865. 
George  Godolphin  Pender  to  be 
ens.,  vice  W.  R.  T.  Pender,  pro- 
moted: Oct.  27,  1865. 

5th  Cornwall  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  John  Peter  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Kempthome,  re- 
signed; Oct.  13,  1865. 

1st  Administrative  Battahon  of 
Stirlingshire  Rifle  Volunteers- 
Captain  Alexander  Wilson  to  be 
maj.,  vice  Robert  Graham  Moir, 
deceased ;  Feb.  28. 

Ist  Stirlingshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Walter  Henry  Ers- 
kine,  Esq.,  to  be  capt.,  vice  the 
Hon.  Edward  Charles  BuUer  El- 
phinstone,  resigned ;  Feb.  27. 

9th  Stirlingshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps— Lieutenant  Edward 
Liddel  Wilson  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Alexander  Wilson,  promoted ; 
March  1.  Ensign  G^rge  Watson 
to  be  lieut.,  vice  Edward  Liddell 
Wilson,  promoted;  March  1. 

3rd  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Survey  Rifle  Volunteers— Dr. 
Constantino  Holman  to  be  sure., 
vice  Andrew  Sisson,  deceased; 
March  3. 

1st  Administrative  Brigade  of 
Devonshire  Artillery  Volunteers 
— Major  Robert  Brent  tobelieut.- 
col.;  Feb.  13. 

6th  Devonshire  Artillery  Volun- 
teer Corps— Second  Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Way  to  be  first-lieut., 
vice  Hoskin,  resigned;  Feb.  26. 
Edward  Kensington  to  be  sec- 
lieut.,  vice  Way,  promoted;  Feb. 
26. 

13th  Devonshire  Artilleiy  Vol- 
unteer Corps — William  Fowler 
to  be  sec. -lieut. ;  Feb.  7. 

War  Opfice,  Pall  Mall,  March  9. 

COMMISSIONS  signed  BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

City  of  Edinburgh  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Brigade — James  Wilson  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Connell,  promoted. 
Feb.  16. 

MEMORANDUM. 

Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
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pleased  to  approve  of  the  Oity  of 
Edinbargh  ilifle  Volunteer  bri- 
gade bee^ring  the  desiffnation  of 
"The  Queen^s  Oitjr  of  Edinburgh 
Bifle  Volunteer  Brigade." 

2ud  Lancashire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ensign  George  Beaumont 
to  be  lieut.    Jan.  20. 

2nd  London  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Bichard  Manuel  Sewell  to 
be  oapt. ;  Feb.  21, 

1st  Nairn  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — ^Alexander  Mann,  Esq.,  to 
be  nrst-lieut.,  vioe  McLeod,  pro- 
moted; Feb.  27.  James  Duflfus, 
Esq.,  to  be  sec*lieut,  vice  Mann, 
promoted;  Feb.  27. 

26th  Somersetshire  Bifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — George  Lovibond, 
gent,  to  be  ens.,  vioe  Hurman,  re- 
signed; March  6.  Henry  Bifien 
Hurman,  gent.,  to  be  assis.-sur., 
vice  Winterbothom,  resigned ; 
March  6. 

20th  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  William  Webb 
Salter  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Clowes 
resigned;  March  2.  Leopold 
Joseph  Palmer  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Salter,  promoted ;  Mardi  2. 

17th  Benfrewshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Bobert  Wylie  to  be 
lieut ;  March  6. 

12th  Shropshire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Walibrd  Henry  Barker, 
Es^.,  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Nickson, 
resigned;  March  3.  The  Bever- 
end  John  Wright  to  be  hon.-chap., 
vice  Boulton  resigned;  March 
8. 

1st  Sussex  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensign  Henry  C.  Maiden 
to  be  lieut.,  vioe  Hurlock,  resigned ; 
Feb.  23.  Philip  Bose  to  be  ens., 
vioe  Maiden,  pomoted;  Feb.  23. 
Henry  Abbey  to  be  ens.,  vice  Par- 
kinson, resigned;  Feb.  23.  Brins- 
leyM.Waltontobeens.;  Feb.  23. 

18th  Sussex  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Charles  Francis  Lewis  to 
be  hon.  assis.-surff.,  vice  Morgan, 
resigned;  March  8. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Oazette  of  the  16th 
ult.] 

11th  Norfolk  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Frederick  Long  to  be  hou.- 


orary  assis.-surg.,  vice  Bump,  re- 
signed Feb.  7. 

THE  MILITIA  GAZETTE. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED    BY  L0KI>S 
LIEUTENANT. 

1st  West  Begiment  of  Yorkshire 
Yeomanry  Cavalry — Francis  Ed- 
ward Greaves,  gent,  to  be 
comet,  vice  Clanbe,  promoted; 
Jan.  20. 

2nd  Derbyshire  Militia—Bobert 
Waller,  gent.,  to  be  super.-lieut, 
vice  Milnes,  deceased;  March 
8. 

Boyal  London  Militia — James 
Gordon  Miller  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Augustus  Newton,  resigned;  Dea 
20,  1865. 

Boyal  Montgomeryshire  Mili- 
tia— Harvey  C.  Thomas  Beadnell, 
gent.,  to  be  lieut.,  vioe  Thomson 
resigned ;  March  5. 

MEMOKANDUM. 

Boyal  Korth  Lincoln  Militia— 
Her  Majesty  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  accept  the  resignation 
of  the  Commission  held  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bichard  ElHsou; 
and  in  consideration  of  his  long 
service  to  approve  of  his  retain- 
ing his  rank  and  wearing  his 
umform. 

Boyal  North  Lincoln  Militia — 
Major  William  John  Lord  Mon- 
son  to  be  ireut.-col.  com.,  vice 
Bichard  Ellison,  resigned ;  March 
3. 

Boyal  South  Lincoln  Militia- 
Edward  Macartney  Moore,  gent, 
to  be  lieut,  vice  J.  G.  Allott, 
promoted;  March  2.  Frederick 
Day  Latham,  gent.,  to  be  lieut, 
vice  C.  A.  Moore,  deceased; 
March  3. 

Argyll  and  Bute  Artillery  Mili- 
tia— J.  C.  Ferguson  Grier,  Esq, 
to  be  capt.;  March  7.  Hugh  F. 
Sillis,  gent.,  to  be  lieut.;  March 
7. 

East  Lothian  Yeomanry  Caval- 
ry— Lieutenant  Sir  Bobert  Charles 
Sinclair  to  be  capt,    vice  Innis, 

Jromoted;  February  1.  Comet 
ohn  Georce  Buchan  Hepburn  to 
be  lieut,  vice  Sinclair,  promoted; 
Feb.  1.  Henry  Walter  Hope, 
Esq.,  to  bo  lieut.,  vice  Brown,  re- 
signed; Feb.  2. 
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[The  following  Appointment  is 
Bubstituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  23rd 
ult.] 

SufiTolk  Artillery  Regiment  of 
Militia — First  Lieutenant  Edward 
Pestell  Harris  to  be  capt.,  vice 
Dakins,  resigned;  Feb.  13. 

War  Office,  Pall  Mall,  March  16. 

COMMISSIONS  SIGNED    BY  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

Flintshire  Division  of  the  Ro^al 
Denbighshire  and  Flintshire  Mili- 
tia— Colonel  the  Honourable 
Bichard  Thomas  Rowley  to  be 
Lon.-coL;  March  13.  M^jor 
Robert  Wills  to  be  lieut.-col.; 
March  13.  Captain  Charles  James 
Trevor  Roper  to  be  m^jor,  vice 
Wills  promoted ;  March  13. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  GAZETTE. 
War  Office,  Pall  Mali*  March  13. 

COMMISSIONS   SIGNED   BT  LORDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

4th  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Artillery  Volunteer  Corps — Ben- 
iamin  Ellis  Coates  Chambers  to 
be  first-licut. ;  Jan.  29. 

3rd  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
Rifle  Volunteer  Corps — Harry 
Muller  to  be  ens.,  vioe  Schuster, 
resigned;  Feb.  22. 

Prince  Albert's  Own  Leicester- 
shire Regiment  of  Volunteer  Ca- 
valry— Ernest  Chaplain,  gent.,  to 
be  comet,  vice  Sutton,  promoted ; 
March  7. 

1st  Lincolnshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps. — ^The  Reverend 
Frederick  Beatson  Blenken  to  be 
hon.  chap.,  vioe  Nelson,  resig;ned, 
March  3. 

3rd  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteers.— Ensign  George  Scan- 
nell  to  be  lieut,  vice  Hodson ;  re- 
signed; Feb.  14  John  Hodson 
to  be  ens.,  vice  Scannell,  pro- 
moted; Feb.  14.  Charles  John 
William  Rudd  to  be  ens.,  vice 
Powys,  resigned;  Feb.  27. 

4th  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Vol- 
unteer Corps — Charles  William 
Latham  to  be  assis.-surg. ;  March 
10. 

6th  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Vol- 
unteer Corps — Edward  Boulton 
to  be  ens»  March  6. 


4th  Argyllshire  Artillery  Vol- 
unteer Corps — John  Breadalbane 
Campbell  to  be  first-lieut.,  vioe 
M'Laean,  resigned:  March  7. 
David  Alexander  Tallach  to  be 
sec-lieut.,  vice  Pollock,  promoted ; 
March  7. 

2nd  Surrey  Artillery  Volunteer 
Corps — Henry  de  Bruno  Austin, 
gent.,  to  be  sec-lieut. ;  Feb.  24. 

6th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteer  Corps 
— John  Lainson  Nash,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.,  vioe  King,  promoted; 
March  8. 

19th  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Octavius  Vaughan  Mor- 
gan, gent.,  to  be  ens.;  March  8' 
Charles  Frederick  Heywood^gent, 
to  be  ens.;  March  8.  Henry 
Victor  Martin,  gent.,  to  be  assis.- 
surg.  ;  March  3. 

[The  following  Appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  27th 
ult.] 

1st  Surrey  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Joseph  Hanson,  gent.,  to 
be  ens.,  vioe  Mayo^  promoted; 
Feb.  21. 

Oxford  University  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieutenant  Douglas 
Moffat  to  be  capt.,  vice  Senhouse, 
resigned;  March  7.  Ensign 
RoWt  Frederick  Rumsey,  to  be 
lieutn  vice  Coxe,  resic^ed ;  March 
7.  Ensign  Charles  Thomas  Ac- 
land  to  be  lieut.,  vice  MofiFkt,  pro- 
moted; March  7.  Qeorge  Al(xx)k, 
Esq.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Rumsey, 
promoted;  March  7.  Hugh  oe 
Fallenburgh  Montgomery,  Esq., 
to  be  ens.,  vioe  Ackluid,  promo- 
ted ;  March  7. 

1st  Adminstrative  Battalion  of 
Tower     Hamlets     Rifle    Volun- 
teers— Andrew   Johnston    to    be 
maj.;  Feb.  14. 
War  OmcB,  Pall  Mall,  March  16. 

COHHISSIONS  SIGNED    BT  LOBDS 
LIEUTENANT. 

4th  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Vol- 
unteer Corps — Walter  MeUer  to 
be  maj. ;  March  1 3. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Essex  Rifle  Volunteers^— John 
Cardinall,  late  Captain  16th 
Essex  Rifle  Volunteers  Corps,  to 
be  miy.,  vice  Tnfiiell;  resigned; 
March  13.  ^  t 
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Ist  j^shire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Ensign  John  Dickie  to 
be  capt.,  vice  Bailton,  resigned; 
Feb.  15.  Thomas  Bruce  to  be 
ens.,  vice  Dickie,  promoted:  Feb. 
16. 

4th  Ayrshire  Bifle  Volunteer 
Corps — ^The  Reverend  Charles 
Watson  to  be  hon.  chap. ;  Feb. 
15. 

8th  Ayrshire  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Bryan  Viney  Douglas 
Vernon  to  be  capt.,  vice  M'Oul- 
loch,  resigned ;  Feb.  15. 

3rd  Cambridgeshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  Dawson,  gent., 
to  bo  lieut.,  vice  Huish,  resigned ; 
March  3.  William  Mercer,  gent., 
to  be  ens.,  vice  White  promoted ; 
March  7.  Nathaniel  Aloert  Hunt 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  Tomlinson, 
promoted;  March  3.  Edmund 
Carver,  g^nt.,  to  be  surg.,  vice 
Helm,  resigned;  March  3. 

4th  Cambridgeshire  Rifle  Vol- 
unteer Corps— Charles  Nathwiiel 
McCaull,  gent.,  to  be  hon.  assis.- 
surg. ;  March  9. 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Fifeshire  Rifle  Volunteers — David 
Brigffs,  gent.,  to  be  maj.,  vice 
Mattnewson  resigned ;  March 
10. 

5th  Hampshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Lieutenant  Gfeorge 
Absolom  to  be  capt.,  March  12. 
Ensign  John  Simmons  to  be 
lieut.,  vice  Absolom,  promoted; 
March  12.  Ensign  Sutton  John 
Elliott  to  be  lieut,  vice  Davis, 
resigned;  March  12.  Ensign 
Charles  Henry  Grant  to  be  lieut. ; 
March  12. 

6th  Northamptonshire  Rifle  Vo- 
lunteer Corps — James  Bristow, 
gent.,to  be  ens..  March  2. 

Liverpool  Rifle  Volunteer  Bri- 
gade— John  Dennis  Philips  gent., 
to  be  lieut.,  March  2. 

1st  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Ensi^  Frank  Pooley  to 
be  lieut.,  vice  May,  resigned; 
March  2.  Percival  Redcard  Dixon, 
gent.,  to  be  ens.,  vice  rooley  pro- 
moted ;  March  2. 

17th  Lancashire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — John  Burns,  gent., 
to  be  assis.-surg.,  March  2. 

2nd  Manchester  Rifle  Volunteer 


Corps — Ensign  Henry  Joseph 
Cunlifib  to  be  lieut.,  March  5. 
Ensiffu  John  Bridge  to  be  lieut. ; 
Marcn  5.  Ensign  Robert  Milner 
to  be  lieut,:  March  5.  Ensign 
James  Crompton  to  be  lieut.; 
March  5. 

2nd  Monmouthshire  Rifle  Vol- 
unteer Corps — ^John  Davies  to  be 
lieut. ;  March  13. 

18th  Norfolk  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps — Lieutenant  William  Heath 
Jary  to  be  capt. ;  March  9.  Ensign 
Edward  Gilbert  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Jary,  promoted;  March  9.  Thomas 
Denny  Gilbert  to  be  ens.,  vice  B. 
Gilbert  promoted.    March  9. 

9th  Renfrewshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — James  Fyfe  Donald 
to  be  ens,  vice  Stevenson,  re- 
signed; March  14. 

Ist  Warwickshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teer Corps — Captain  Charles 
Richards  to  be  maj.,  vice  Elking- 
ton,  resigned;  March  7.  Lieut. 
William  Redfem  Deykin  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Richards,  promoted; 
March  7.  Ensign  Thomas  Middle- 
more  to  be  lieut.,  vice  Deykin, 
promoted ;  March  7. 

[The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Oazette  of  the  19th 
December  last.] 

1st  Administrative  Battalion  of 
Northamptonshire  Rifle  Volun- 
teers—William Wake  Clark,  Esq., 
M.D.,  to  be  surg.;  Dec.  6,  1865. 

The  following  appointment  is 
substituted  for  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette  of  the  13th 
ult. 

16th  Worcester  Rifle  Volunteer 
Corps— Theodore  Walter  William 
Bullock  to  be  ens.,  vice  Wright, 
promoted ;  Feb.  6. 


THE  ARMY  GAZETTE. 

%•  Where  not  otherwise  specified 

the   following    commissions  bear 

the  current  date. 

Wak  Oppice,  Pall  Mall,  March  13. 

3rd  Refft.  of  Dragoon  Guards — 

Surg.  Neu  Henry  Stewart,  M.D., 

from  98th  Foot,  J<d  be  surgeon. 
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vice  Surgoon-Major  B.  Marshall 
Allen,  appointed  to  the  Staff; 
March  13. 

4th  Dragoon  Guards— Mervyn 
Chaloner  Stephen  Tynte,  gent., 
to  be  comet,  by  purchase,  vice 
James  Cunningham  Douglas,  pro- 
moted ;  March  13. 

2nd  Dragoons — Lieut.  J.  Stans- 
feld  to  be  capt.,  by  purchase,  vice 
Charles  Jefferys  Watson  Allen, 
who  retires;  March  13.  Cornet 
Horace  Stafford  O'Brien  to  be 
lieut,  by  purchase,  vice  Stans- 
feld;  March  13.  Gent.  Cad.  G. 
Frederick  A.  Mungo  Bashford, 
from  the  Royal  Military  College, 
to  be  comet,  by  purchase,  vice 
O'Brien;  March  13. 

17th  Lancers— Cornet  Stanley 
Yeatman  Clark  to  be  lieut.,  by 
purchase,  vice  Edward  Corbett, 
who  retires;  March  13.  Thomas 
Crowe,  gent.,  to  be  comet  by  pur- 
chase, vice  Clark;  March  13. 

Military  Train — Captain  and 
Brevet-Major  Percival  A.  Brown, 
from  the  102nd  Foot,  to  be  capt. 
vice  Powell,  who  exchanges; 
March  13. 

6th  Regiment  of  Foot— The 
Christian  names  of  Ensign  Car- 
lisle are  William  Montague,  and 
not  Montagu  John,  as  stated  in 
the  OazeUe  of  May  16,  1865. 

15th  Foot— Lieut.  Turner  War- 
ner Burt  from  2nd  West  India 
Regiment,  to  be  lieut,,  vice  Henry 
Edward  Adams,  who  exchanges; 
March  13. 

39th  Foot— Ensign  Edmund 
Henry  Berkeley  to  oe  lieut.,  by 
piirchase,  vice  Charles  Napier  M. 
Hamilton,  who  retires ;  March  13. 
Gent.  Cadet  Hyacinth  Chevers, 
from  the  Roy.  Mil  Col.  to  be  ens., 
by  purchase,  vice  Berkeley,  March 
13. 

52nd  Foot— Captain  R.  Edward 
Stuart  Harington,  from  the  Rifle 
Brigade,  to  be  captain,  vice  Brev. 
Lieut.-CoL  Blane.  who  exchanges ; 
March  13. 

74th  Foot — ^Ensign  R.  Leigh  to 
be  lieut.,  bjr  purchase,  vice  Edwin 
Tarver  Samsbury,  who  retires; 
March  13.  Gent.  Cad.  George  F. 
Guyon,    from  the  Rojal  Military 


College,  to  be  ensign,  by  purchase, 
vice  Leigh ;  March  13. 

98th  Foot— Staff-Surgeon  A. 
Humfrey  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Neil 
Henry  Stewart,  M.D.,  appointed 
to  3rd  Dragoon  Guards;  March 
13. 

102nd  Foot— Capt.  J.  Powell, 
from  the  Military  Train,  to  be 
capt.,  vice  Brevet-Major  Brown, 
who  exchanges ;  March  13. 

Rifle  Bri^e— Cant,  and  Brev. 
Liout.-Col.  Seymour  J.  Blane,  from 
the  52nd  Foot,  to  be  Capt..  vice 
Harington,  who  exchanges ;  March 
13 

2nd  West  India  Regiment — 
Lieutenant  Hemy  Edward  Adams, 
from  15th  Foot,  to  be  lieut.,  vice 
Burt,  who  exchanges ;  March  13. 

MEDICAL  DEPAETMENT. 

Inspector- General  of  Hospitals 
George  Stewart  Beatson,  M.D., 
to  be  hon.  phys.  to  Her  Majesty, 
vice  Sir  John  McGregor,  K.C.B., 
M.D.,  deceased;  March  13. 

Surgeon-Major  Robert  Marshal 
'  Allen,  from  3rd  Drajjoon  Guards, 
to  be  Staff-Surg.-Mai ,  vice  Staff- 
Surgeon  Alexander  Humfrey,  ap- 
pointed to  98th  Foot;  March  13. 

Staff  Assistant- Surgeon,  vice 
O'Connor  D'Aicey,  MD.,  placed 
upon  half-pay ;  March  13. 

BBEVET. 

Major  Herbert  Russell  Manners, 
half-pay,  late  Depot  Battalion,  and 
late  Assistant  Inspector  of  Volun- 
teers, to  be  lieut.-col.,  Feb.  1. 

HEMOBAin)XIM. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Brevet- 
Colonel  Frederick  John  Travers, 
half-pay.  Royal  Artillery,  has  been 

Eermitted  to  retire  from  the  service 
y  the  sale  of  his  commission, 
under  the  conditions  of  the  Horse 
Guards'  Circular  Memorandum  of 
15th  Feb.,  1861;  March  13. 

Wae  Office,  Pall  Mall,  March  16. 
105th  Regiment  of  Foot.— Major- 
General  George  Alexander  Mal- 
colm, C.B.,  to  be  col.,  vice  Lieuten- 
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ant-GreneraL     Archibald     Brown  cm  the  seconded  list,  to  be  oapt. ; 

Dyoe,  deceased ;  March  10.  March  4.     Second  Captain  Ohver 

Royal       Artille^. — Lieutenant  Haldane  Stokes  to  be  capt.,  vice 

William  Sampson  Brown  has  been  Chaplain,     with    local    rank    of 

permitted  to  resign  his  oommia-  Mfuor,  William  Crossman,  seoon- 

sion;  March  16.  ded;  March  4.   Lientenant  Heniy 

Royal    Enyneers.— ^ec.    Capt.  DarW  Crozier    to  be  sea-oapt, 

John  FretohviUe  Dykes  Donnelly,  vice  otokes ;  March  4. 
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